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RULES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION.^ 

Objects  of  the  Association. 

1.  The  object  of  the  British  Economic  Association  shall  be  the 
advancement  of  economic  knowledge  by  the  issue  of  a  Journal  and  other 
printed  publications,  and  by  such  other  means  as  the  Association  may 
from  time  to  time  agree  to  adopt. 

Constitution  of  the  Association. 

2.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members  and  Honorary  Members, 
who  shall  be  admitted  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

Xuniber  of  Members  and  Ilonm'ary  Members. 

3.  The  number  of  Members  shall  be  unlimited.  Foreigners  or  British 
Subjects  of  distinction,  residing  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be 
admitted  as  Honorary  Members,  but  the  number  of  such  Honorary 
Members  shall  not  exceed  fifty  at  any  one  time. 

Admission  of  Members. 

4.  Any  person  who  desires  to  further  the  aims  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Council,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of 
the  Association. 

Admission  of  Honorary  Members. 

5.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Council  any  Member  thereof  may  propose, 
for  admission  as  an  Honorary  Member,  a  Foreigner  or  British  Subject  of 
distinction,  residing  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering  at  the  same 
time  a  written  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  the  person  proposed. 
Ten  days*  notice  at  least  shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Council  will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question  whether 
they  will  recommend  to  the  Association  the  admission  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. The  Council  shall  not  make  any  such  recommendation  to  the 
Association  unless  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Council  vote  in  favour  thereof. 

Any  such  recommendation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  next  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  an 
Honorary  Member  unless  at  least  sixteen  Members  vote  and  three-fourths 
of  the  votes  be  in  his  favour. 

No  Honorary  Member  may  be  admitted  except  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

^  Subject  to  revision  at  the  first  General  Meeting. 
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Payments  by  Members, 

6.  Every  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
due  in  advance  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year.  If  any  Member 
shall  not  have  paid  his  Subscription  before  the  1st  of  July,  a  written 
application  shall  be  addressed  to  him  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and 
if  the  Subscription  be  not  paid  before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  second  application  shall  be  made,  and  the  Member  in  arrear  shall 
cease  to  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Association  until  the 
Subscription  be  paid. 

Any  Member  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future  Annual 
Subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas. 

Privileges  of  Members  and  Honorary  Members. 

7.  Members  and  Honorary  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  to  receive  gratis  copies  of  the  current  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  and  to  enjoy  such  other  privileges  as  it  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  to  grant. 

Exjyalsion  of  Members. 

8.  If  any  Member  or  Honorary  Member  so  demean  himself  as  that 
it  would  be  for  the  dishonour  of  the  Association  that  he  longer  continue 
to  be  a  Member  or  Honorary  Member  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  at  a  Meeting  convened  for  the  purpose.  Due 
notice  of  such  Meeting  shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
and  to  the  Member  or  Honorary  Member  whose  conduct  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  the  Meeting  so  decide  by  ballot,  such  Member  or  Honorary 
Member  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the  Association. 

Trustees. 

9.  There  shall  be  three  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Association  at 
a  General  Meeting,  in  whom  the  property  of  the  Association  shall  be 
vested.     The  Trustees  are  eligible  to  any  other  oifices  in  the  Association. 

Officers  of  the  Association. 

10.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three  or 
more  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  three  Honorary  Secretaries. 

Council  of  the  Association. 

11.  The  Council  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  its  Officers  and 
thirty  Ordinary  Members.  Of  the  thirty  Ordinary  Members,  ten  shall 
retire  annually. in  rotation,  but  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Council 
shall  appoint  annually  a  Chairman  from  among  its  Members  to  preside  at 
its  own  meetings ;  and  shall  make  such  other  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  own  business. 
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Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers  and  Xew  Members  of  the  Council 

of  t/ie  Association, 

12.  Prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  Council  shall  nominate 
the  members  whom  they  recommend  for  election  as  Officers  of  the 
Association  or  as  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Council  in  the  room  of  those 
'whose  places  have  become  vacant.  Any  two  members  of  the  Association 
may  also  nominate  any  member  for  election  either  as  an  Officer  of  the 
-Association,  or  as  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Council,  provided  that  the 
nomination  be  made  in  writing  and  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  Honorary 
^^retaries  not  less  than  one  month  prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Ji.  list  of  all  nominations  made  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sent  by  post  to  every 
IMember  of  the  Association,  at  his  last  recorded  address,  not  less  than 
fourteen  days  prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  Any  Member 
"voting  shall  indicate  for  whom  he  votes  by  placing  his  initials  against  the 
xiame  of  any  person  whose  name  is  included  in  the  list,  and  may  either 
xetum  the  list  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  or  deliver  it  to  the 
scrutineers  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  elections  shall  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  thus  cast. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

13.  On  the  occurrence  of  any  extraordinary  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
^President,  or  of  any  other  Officer  of  the  Association,  the  Council  shall,  at  its 
xiext  Meeting,  choose  by  ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those  present,  a  new 
IPresident,  or  other  Officer  of  the  Association,  to  hold  office  until  the  next 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Committees. 

14.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  Committees  of  Members 
«ind  also  an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own  body.  Committees  so 
appointed  shall  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No  report  shall 
1)6  communicated  to  the  Association  except  by  the  Council. 

Auditors. 

15.  At  each  Annual  General  Meeting  two  Members,  not  being 
Members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  appointed  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
ior  the  ensuing  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Association,  which  report 
shall  be  presented  at  the  next  ensuing  Annual  General  Meeting. 

General  Meeting. 

16.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such  day  in  the 
month  of  June  of  each  year  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

17.  The  business  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Association,  to  discuss  questions  as  to  its  rules  and  manage- 
ment, and  to  receive  the  Auditors'  Report.  No  Member  shall-  propose 
any  alteration  of  the  rules  of  the  Association  at    the   Annual    General 
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Meeting,  unless  at  l(»ast  tliree  weeks'  previous  notice  of  such  alteration 
shall  have  been  given  in  writing  to  the  Council,  but  amendments  \o  any 
motion  may  be  brought  forward  without  notice,  if  they  relate  to  the 
same  subject  as  the  motion.  All  questions  of  which  notice  shall  have 
been  received  by  the  Council  shall  be  notified  by  the' Council  to  every 
Member  of  the  Association  at  his  last  recorded  address  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Special  Geiieral  Meetings, 

18.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time,  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of 
the  Association.  Any  thirty  Members  may  require  a  Special  General 
Meeting  to  be  called,  by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them,  delivered  to 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  specifying  the  question  or  questions  to 
be  moved.  The  Council  shall,  within  one  month  of  such  notice,  appoint 
a  day  for  such  Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give  at  least  one  week's 
notice  of  every  Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the  question  or  questions 
to  be  moved,  to  every  Member  of  the  Association  at  his  last  recorded 
address.  No  business  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any  Special  General 
Meeting  other  than  that  specified  in  the  notice  convening  the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents. 

19.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  he  shall  attend,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  shall  have 
a  second  or  casting  vote. 

20.  A  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  shall  act  with  the  power  of  the 
President  in  presiding  and  voting  at  any  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  any  Member 
of  the  Council  may  be  called  upon  by  the  Members  then  present  to  preside 
at  a  General  Meeting,  with  the  same  power  as  a  Vice-President. 

Powers  of  the  Council* 

21.  The  Council  shall  have  control  over  the  funds  and  other  property 
of  the  Association,  and  over  any  publications  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

22.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  at  any  time  to  frame  By-I^ws 
not  inconsistent  with  these  Rules,  which  By-Laws  shall  be  and  remain  in 
force  until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which  they  shall  be 
either  affirmed  as  rules,  amended,  or  annulled ;  but  no  Council  shall  have 
power  to  renew  By-Laws  which  have  once  been  disapproved  at  an  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

Payments  to  Members. 

23.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by 
the  Association,  unto  or  between  any  of  the  Members.  Provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  payment,  in  good  faith,  of 
remuneration  to  any  Member  of  the  Association,  or  to  any  other  person, 
in  return  for  any  services  actually  rendered  to  the  Association. 
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The  British  Economic  Association  is  open  to  all  schools  and 
parties  ;  no  person  is  excluded  because  of  his  opinions.  The 
Economic  Journal,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Association, 
will  be  conducted  in  a  similar  spirit  of  toleration.  It  will  be 
open  to  writers  of  different  schools.  The  most  opposite  doctrines 
may  meet  here  as  on  a  fair  field.  Thus  the  difficulties  of  Social- 
ism will  be  considered  in  the  first  nmnber ;  the  difficulties 
of  Individualism  in  the  second.  Opposing  theories  of  currency 
will  be  represented  with  equal  impartiality.  Nor  will  it  be 
attempted  to  prescribe  the  method,  any  more  than  the  result, 
of  scientific  investigation. 

Is  it  extravagant  to  hope  that  this  toleration  of  the  diiBferences 
between  the  votaries  of  economic  science  may  tend  to  produce 
agreement  between  them  ?  '  A  little  generous  prudence,  a  little 
forbearance  for  one  another,  .  .  .  might  win  all  these  diligences 
to  join  and  unite  into  one  general  and  brotherly  search  for  truth.' 
WTiat  Milton  hoped  for  theology  in  the  seventeenth  century  may 
prove  true  of  political  economy  in  the  nineteenth. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  Editor  and  his  coadjutors, 
unbiassed  by  their  personal  convictions,  to  select  the  ablest  repre- 
sentatives of  each  important  interest.  The  Association  is  to  be 
not  only  *  British  '  in  its  love  of  fair  play  and  free  speech,  but 
No.   1. — VOL.  I.  B 
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also  *  Economic  *   in  the  character  which  the  term  suggests  of 
special  knowledge  and  scientific  accuracy. 

As  a  fuller  and  more  authentic  statement  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Association  is  based,  the  report  of  the  speeches  which 
the  promoters  of  the  Association  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  its 
foundation  is  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  by 

The  Editor. 


Beport   of   the    Proceedings    at    the    Meeting   which 
Inaugurated  the  British  Economic  Association. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  November  21,  1890,  at 
University  College,  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Goschen, 
to  discuss  proposals  for  the  foundation  of  an  economic  society  or 
association,  and  in  conjunction  therewith  of  an  economic  journal. 
In  the  circular  convening  the  meeting,  and  signed  by  Professor 
Alfred  Marshall,  of  Cambridge,  it  is  stated  that  *  the  need  of  an 
economic  journal  has  long  been  felt  in  England.  Every  other 
country  in  which  economic  studies  are  pursued  with  great  activity 
offers  facihties  for  the  publication  of  thorough  scientific  work  by 
persons  who  have  not  the  time,  or  are  unwilling,  to  write  a  formal 
treatise.  Since  isolated  pamphlets,  however  able,  seldom  obtain  any 
considerable  circulation.  Englishmen  who  have  something  to  say 
that  is  too  technical  for  the  ordinary  magazines,  and  too  short  for 
a  book,  are  sometimes  compelled  to  give  their  views  to  the  world 
in  the  columns  of  a  foreign  periodical,  or  as  a  pubhcation  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  ;  but  more  frequently  they  put  it 
aside  till  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  working  it  out  more  fully 
and  pubhshing  it  as  a  book ;  and  that  opportunity  too  often  does 
not  come.  A  strong  and  widespread  feeling  that  English  economists, 
and  especially  the  younger  men  among  them,  are  thus  placed  at 
a  great  disadvantage  through  the  want  of  any  easy  means  of 
communication  with  one  another,  has  led  to  the  holding  of  many 
private  meetings  and  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  possibly  elsewhere ;  and  lately  the  matter 
has  come  under  consideration  of  the  committee  of  Section  F 
(Economics  and  Statistics)  of  the  British  Association.'  It  was 
also  felt  *  that  some  security  should  be  afforded  that  the  journal 
should  always  represent  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  and  be  the 
organ  not  of  one  school  of  Enghsh  economists,  but  of  all  schools ; 
and   it   is  thought   that  this   end  will  be  best  attained   by  the 
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publication  of  the  journal  under   the  authority  of  an  economic 
association/ 

About  two  hundred  persons  were  present,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned 

Mr.  Talbot  Agar,  Mr.  Ernest  Aves,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  Mr. 

H.  E.  Beeton,  Mr.  James  Bonar,  Mr.  Edward  Bond,  Professor 

IBonney,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  Misses  Borchardt,  Mr.  Stephen 

IBoume,  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  Sir  G.  Campbell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edwin 

Cannan,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Miss  Clara  Collet,  M.A.,  Mr.  A.  K. 

Connell,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  Major  Craigie,  Professor 

ZEdgeworth,  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Mr.  J.  Eric  Erichsen  (President 

of   University  College),   Mrs.   Fawcett,   Mr.  A.  W.   Flux,  Miss 

Caroline  Foley,  M.A.,  Sir  E.  N.  Fowler,  M.P.,  Professor  Foxwell, 

IDr.  Fream,   Professor  Gannet,   Mr.  P.  Lyttleton  Gell,   Dr.  E. 

Criflfen,  Mr.   Eowland   Hamilton,  Mr.  A.   S.  Harvey,  Miss  Ada 

IHeather-Bigg,  Mr.  Elijah  Helm,  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  Miss  Octavia 

IHill,  Mr.  Alfred  Hoare,  Mr.  Howell,  M.P.,  Mr.  George  Howell, 

IMr.  Benjamin  Jones,  Miss  Constance  Jones,  Mr.  J.  N.  Keynes, 

IMr.  J.  H.  Levy,  Mr.  John  Macdonell,  Professor  Alfred  Marshall, 

IMrs.  Alfred  Marshall,  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,   Mr.  A.  Milnes,   Dr. 

IMouat,   Mr.  Moulton,  Q.C.,   Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,   Mr.  E.  H. 

Jnglis  Palgrave,  the  Eev.  L.  E.  Phelps,  Mr.  L.   L.  Price,  Mr. 

-A.  D.  Provand,  Mr.  John  Eae,  Dr.  E.  D.  Eoberts,  Mr.  David 

Schloss,    Mr.    Bernard    Shaw,    Professor    Sidgwick,    Mr.    Geo. 

-Armitage  Smith,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  and  Sir  George  Young. 

Mr.   GoscHEN,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said, — The  first 

resolution,  which  has  been  provided  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  is  to 

"the  following  effect : — '  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an  Association 

ior  the  advancement  of  economic  knowledge  by  the  issue  of  a 

journal  and  other  printed  publications,  and  by  such  other  means 

»s  the  association  may  from  time  to  time  agree  to  adopt.'    I  think 

it  would  be  expedient  that  in  the  first  instance  those  who  have 

thought  out  this  matter,  and  to  whom  the  conception  is  mainly 

due,  should  speak  to  this  resolution,  and  that  I  should  be  allowed 

to  reserve  any  observations  I  may  make  upon  it  to  a  later  stage  of 

the  proceedings.      I  will  therefore  call  upon  Professor  Marshall  to 

move  the  first  resolution. 

Professor  Marshall  said  that  the  reason  why  he  was  put 
forward  to  speak  first  on  the  subject  was  the  accident  that  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  chair  in  Section  F  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  that  particular  year  in  which  the  movement,  which  had 
long  been  maturing,  was  at  last  ripened.  A  great  nimiber  of 
circulars  were  sent  out,  and  they  had  had  no  answer  from  anyone  to 

B  2 
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the  effect  that  the  time  was  not  ripe.  No  economist  had  refused 
help,  and  abnost  everyone  had  promised  active  help.  It  was  re- 
markable that  England  was  in  these  matters  behind  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  this  state  of  things  was  due  -not  to  the  want  of  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  matter,  but  to  sad  accident.  For 
although  England  in  1870  had  a  stronger  array  of  economists 
than  any  other  country — not  more  learned,  but  more  full  of 
creative  power — within  a  few  years  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  dead.  Caimes,  Jevons,  Bagehot,  Cliffe  Leshe,  Toynbee,  and 
Fawcett,  whose  power  and  originality  placed  them  in  the  first  rank, 
and  who  would  have  been  the  right  men  to  take  the  lead  in  such 
a  movement,  died  prematurely  in  the  prime  of  Hfe.  Thus,  though 
in  1870  England  was  remarkably  strong,  later  on  she  was  remark- 
ably weak  in  economists  of  mark ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  think 
they  were  to  blame  for  not  having  started  this  movement  long  ago. 
Happily,  however,  in  1890  we  had  a  large  number  of  very  able 
young  men  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  who  were  at 
the  age  at  which  they  might  be  expected  to  write  papers  suit- 
able for  a  journal.  Thus,  while  others,  like  Mr.  Palgrave  and 
Professor  Foxwell,  had  long  taken  a  more  cheery  view  of  the 
situation,  even  he  now  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  movement 
which  they  were  beginning,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  a  journal  at  a  high  level  of 
excellence.  Had  the  journal  been  started  a  httle  time  ago  the 
announcement  that  the  Oxford  University  branch  of  the  Christian 
Union  was  going  to  bring  out  an  Economic  Review  would  have 
caused  them  some  dismay.  But,  as  things  now  were,  he  thought 
they  were  strong  enough  to  support  both  journals.  The  Beview 
was  started  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  problems  in  which 
ethical  and  religious  questions  took  the  first  place,  but  which 
had  a  certain  kernel  of  economic  difficulty  in  the  background. 
But  there  was  room  for  that  and  for  their  own  journal ;  and  he 
hoped  the  two  would  supplement  and  strengthen  one  another.  He 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Phelps,  the  Editor  of  the  Revieiv,  was  among 
them  that  afternoon.  He  had  said  that  he  had  received  promises 
of  assistance  from  almost  every  economist.  Besides  that,  he 
had  received  a  great  number  of  suggestions  from  persons  who 
were  not  economists,  some  of  which  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  proposed  Association  would  *  exert  a  wholesome  influence.' 
That  was  the  one  thing  which  he  hoped  they  would  not  set  them- 
selves to  do.  Their  desire  was  not  to  *  exert  a  wholesome  influence ' 
in  the  sense  of  setting  up  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  to  which 
all  contributors  had  to  conform ;  economics  was  a  science,  and 
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an  *  orthodox  science  *  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.      Science 

could  be  true  or  false,  but  could  not  be  orthodox ;  and  the  best 

way  to  find  out  what  was  true  was  to  welcome  the  criticisms  of 

all  people  who  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.     In  that  way 

indeed  he  did  hope  they  would  exercise  a  wholesome  influence 

on  the  character  of  economic  discussion.     In  the  past,  time  had 

been  wasted  in  controversies  which  ought  never  to  have  come 

into   existence — controversies   based  upon   a  perversion   of    the 

words  of  some  writer,  the  critic  interpreting  them  in  the  most 

fooUsh   sense  possible,  and  then  writing  long  articles   to  prove 

that  they  were  absurd  when  thus  misinterpreted.     All  sciences  in 

their  early  youth  had  been  pestered  by  this  sort  of  controversy, 

though    economics  had  suffered    more    than   others.      The   one 

influence   which  he  hoped   they   would   exercise  would  be   that 

i;hey  would  start  from  an  absolutely  cathoHc  basis,  and  include 

^very  school  of  economists  which  was  doing  genuine  work.     He 

"trusted  that  those  who  should  control  this  journal  would  insist 

"that  all  who  wrote  in  criticism  of  others  should  take  the  writings 

of  those  others  in  the  best  possible  sense,  and  in  that  way  all 

schools  might  work  amicably  together,  interpreting  each  other 

in  the  fairest  and  most  generous  manner ;  acting  on  that  principle 

"they  would  make  sound  progress.     They  might  also  extend  the 

»rea  of  their  work  to  the  republication  of  old  treatises  and  the 

"translation  of  the  best  foreign  works.     A  more  difficult  question 

"was  whether  they  should  midertake  the  holding  of  discussions  ; 

^nd  on  that  they  had  not  come  to  a  conclusion.     But,  whether 

"t;hey  did  or  not,  they  had  a  great  work  before  them  in  securing 

"that  catholicity  of  which  their  chairman  was   so   admirable   an 

example.     He  was  a  man  who  combined  the  highest  business 

loiowledge   with    the  highest   economic   training.      Working  in 

"this  spirit,  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  promote  economic 

linowledge  by  fair  and  frank  discussions,  while  avoiding  that  waste 

of  effort  in  bitter  and  ungenerous  controversy  which  had  long 

impeded  progress. 

Mr.  GiFFEN,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  had  little  to  add  to 
A^'^hat  had  been  so  well  said  by  Professor  Marshall  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  economic  association,  primarily  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  journal.  All  would  be  agreed  that  in  respect  of 
monthly  or  quarterly  journals  devoted  to  economic  and  economico- 
statistical  subjects  this  country  was  rather  behindhand.  Our 
business  journals  were  more  numerous,  and  of  a  more  excellent 
quahty  than  those  of  other  countries.  But  we  were  deficient  in 
papers  of  the  class  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes  in  France  or 
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the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  there  were  two  journals  of  high  character  belonging 
to  the  class  of  which  he  was  speaking.  But  in  this  country  we 
had  no  journal  especially  devoted  to  economical  science  as  such. 
The  Statistical  Society's  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  the  Bankers' 
Institute  now  and  then  took  up  questions  of  this  kind,  and  the 
Bankers'  Magazine  occasionally  had  special  articles  bearing  on 
the  subjects  in  which  they  were  interested.  But  there  was  no 
special  journal  for  dealing  with  such  topics.  It  was  desirable  that 
a  medium  should  be  afforded  for  dealing  with  the  science  in  a 
technical  manner,  which  was  quite  unsuitable  for  the  general 
magazines,  and  with  a  view  to  establish  such  a  medium  he  heartily 
supported  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GoscHEN  rose  to  support  this  resolution,  which  had  been 
so  eloquently  moved  by  Professor  Marshall  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Giffen.  Mr.  Marshall  had  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  bringing 
economists  together,  and  had  referred  to  the  sad  loss  which 
economic  science  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  distinguished  men. 
Mr.  Giffen  had  compared  this  country  with  others  in  respect  of 
journals  of  the  class  they  were  dealing  with.  In  the  few  remarks 
he  should  make  he  would  start  from  another  point  of  view — the 
common  diffusion  of  economic  knowledge  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  quite  apart  from  the  more  scientific  desires 
and  aspirations  of  economists  themselves.  (Cheers.)  Warned 
by  Professor  Marshall,  he  would  try  to  keep  away  from  any  ques- 
tion of  *  wholesome  influence.'  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
but  think,  having  great  confidence  in  the  science,  that  its  further 
study  would  lead  to  the  diffusion  of  truths  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  extremely  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  As  the  foundation  of  such  a  society  as  this  he  would 
place  the  desirability  of  dealing  with  that-  general  reconstruction 
of  economic  ideas  and  theories  which,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  had 
been  going  on  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Marshall  had 
been  kind  enough  to  speak  of  him  as  an  economist.  But  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  considered  himself  only  an  amateur.  He  had 
only  been  able  to  follow  to  a  slight  extent  the  works  which  had 
proceeded  from  the  pens  of  distinguished  men.  But  he  had 
greatly  at  heart  the  diffusion  of  all  economic  truth,  especially  at  a 
time  when  every  economic  truth  was  assailed  in  various  forms. 
There  was  scarcely  a  department  of  the  science  where  it  was  not 
necessary  to  look  to  the  very  fomidations  of  their  doctrines,  because 
these  very  foundations  were  attacked  in  so  many  quarters.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  economist  to  look  for  the  acceptance  of 
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certain  axioms,  for  in  these  days  those  very  axioms  were  disputed 
by  those  who  derided  economists.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
daring  mider taking  to  profess  themselves  economists,  because 
there  was  a  general  idea  that  economists  ha^d  finished  their  proper 
work  in  the  education  of  the  nation.  It  was  said  they  ha^d  given 
arid  food  instead  of  generous  food,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  our 
society  ha^d  been  built  upon  economic  doctrines  which  ought  to 
be  reviewed  in  a  more  modem  spirit.  Now,  he  was  for  the  simple 
diffusion  of  truth,  and  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of  a  journal  of 
this  kind  to  receive  contributions  from  every  school  of  economists. 
He  had  the  greatest  possible  confidence  that  economic  truths, 
when  fairly  examined,  would  show  themselves  as  capable  of 
demonstration  as  the  truths  of  any  other  science  to  which  men 
devoted  their  attention.  The  establishment  of  a  journal  of  this 
kind  would  be  a  means  not  only  of  concentrating  in  one  available 
form  the  views  of  many  economists,  but  would  also  form  such  an 
interesting  literary  work  as  to  command  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  not  economists,  but  to  whom  the  demonstration 
of  certain  doctrines  of  the  science  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage.  He  saw  in  certain  quarters  men  who  called  them- 
selves political  economists,  but  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  economics  were.  He  had  been  warned  by  Professor 
Marshall  against  saying  that  there  was  anything  orthodox  in  any 
school  of  economics.  But  economists  were  entitled  to  say  that 
there  were — he  would  not  call  them  schools,  because  they  could 
not  claim  that  title  at  all — but  certain  groups  of  men  who  seemed 
to  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  any  economic  science  whatever. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  it  was 
more  necessary  that  the  truths  of  this  science  should  be  studied 
with  boldness  and  single-mindedness ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  economic  truth  might  be  made  to  include  all  that 
was  generous  and  ethical,  and  to  command  not  only  the  intellects 
and  the  heads  of  men,  but  their  hearts  also.  It  might  be  true 
that  the  older  economists  paid  too  much  attention  to  certain 
sides  of  human  nature — that  was  and  always  had  been  his 
own  strong  opinion.  That  might  be  the  reason  why  certain 
schools  of  economists  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  that  public 
confidence  which  at  one  time  they  commanded.  He  felt  they 
all  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them,  not  only  in  examining 
all  the  new  problems  which  came  before  them  in  so  many  new 
and  various  shapes,  but  in  defining  some  of  the  elementary 
truths  of  the  science,  and  in  showing  that  they  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  incompatible  with  the  progress  which  the  comitry 
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hod  made  in  so  many  dififerent  directions.  He  was  afraid  he 
might  be  treading  on  delicate  gromid  if  he  were  to  indicate  the 
various  directions  in  which  he  thought  that  the  fortifications  of 
economic  truths  were  assailed.  There  were  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour — currency  questions — the  great  controversies 
with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  State.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
none  of  the  great  problems  which  were  occupying  the  national 
mind  could  be  foreign  to  the  studies  of  the  economist,  who  would 
be  doing  a  great  service  if,  standing  as  he  did  outside  the  political 
atmosphere,  which  might  in  so  many  cases  warp  the  judgment,  he 
examined  all  these  great  questions  and  concentrated  as  much 
light  as  possible  upon  them — light  which  should  not  be  dinmaed  in 
any  way  by  the  prejudices  of  any  particular  school.  He  should 
like  to  see  this  new  journal  a  model  of  all  that  was  impartial,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Marshall  ha^d  suggested,  scope  should  be  given  for 
the  expression  of  all  economical  views,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  the  receptacle  of  all  worthy  intellectual  efiforts  by  men 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  what  he  believed  to  be  as  noble 
and  useful  a  science  as  any  to  which  men  had  given  their 
attention. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  that,  as  he  understood  Professor 
Marshall,  it  was  proposed  to  postpone,  perhaps  for  an  indefinite 
period,  another  subject  referred  to  in  the  circular.  He  would  ask 
Professor  Marshall  how  far  the  close  of  the  first  resolution  was 
calculated  to  postpone  that  further  action  in  the  way  of  discus- 
sions to  which  reference  had  been  made. 

Professor  Marshall  said  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
holding  meetings  for  discussion  had  been  long  and  frequently  de- 
bated in  private.  As  he  had  just  said,  the  question  whether  they 
should  ultimately  hold  discussions  had  been  left  undecided. 
But  they  had  almost  unanimously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  hold  them  at  present.  For  such  discus- 
sions, unless  conducted  by  a  very  strong  Association,  might  do 
harm  :  they  might  be  attended  chiefly  by  people  whose  time  was 
not  very  valuable.  And,  partly  because  many  of  their  members 
lived  at  very  great  distances  from  London,  they  thought  it  unwise 
to  start  public  discussions,  at  all  events,  mitil  their  strength  was 
thoroughly  well  consolidated.  Opportunities  for  discussion  were 
given  by  the  British  Association  and  the  Statistical  Society.  The 
Economic  Club  also  was  already  doing,  in  a  quiet  way,  the 
kind  of  work  which  could  be  done  by  means  of  meetings. 

Mr.  Howell  said  what  was  wanted  was  the  opportunity  of 
having  all  sides  of  economical  questions  thoroughly  threshed  out ; 
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and  he  hoped  the  time  would  soon  come  when  it  would  be  possible 
to  hold  discussions  for  this  purpose. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hill, 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  should  be  glad  if  by  and  by  dis- 
cussions could  be  held  such  as  they  had  in  the  Statistical  Society ; 
but  for  the  present  it  would  be  wiser  if  they  limited  themselves  to 
the  foundation  of  a  journal. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Courtney  proposed  the  second  resolution : — '  That  any 
person  who  desires  to  further  the  aims  of  the  Association,  and  is 
approved  by  the  Council,  be  admitted  to  membership ;  and  that  the 
annual  subscription  be  fixed  for  the  present  at  one  guinea.*  He 
said  that  the  resolution  was  of  a  very  simple  and  direct  character, 
and  did  not  require  any  words  either  of  explanation  or  advocacy. 
But  there  were  two  or  three  words  in  it  which  apparently  were  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  cathohcity  which  Professor  Marshall  had 
rightly  demanded  as  the  prime  characteristic  of  the  association. 
Persons  were  required  not  only  to  desire  to  further  the  aims  of  the 
Association,  but  to  be  approved  by  the  council  before  they  could 
be  admitted  to  membership.  Probably  some  gentleman  present 
would  hke  to  have  these  words  omitted.  He  had  some  doubt 
himself  whether  they  were  of  any  avail,  and  should  not  object  to 
their  omission.  But  there  must  be  some  hmitation,  and  it  was 
necessary  occasionally  to  exercise  a  little  authority  if  they  were 
going  to  conduct  their  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There 
were  some  things  which  must  be  taken  to  be  finally  fixed,  and  just 
as  a  mathematical  journal  would  exclude  contributions  which 
affected  to  square  the  circle,  so  in  the  science  with  which  they 
were  then  concerned  there  were  some  propositions  for  which  they 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  find  room.  They  might,  for  example, 
discuss  whether  gold  alone,  or  silver  alone,  or  an  amalgam  of  both 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  currency  ;  but  if  a  gentleman  suggested 
that  an  unlimited  supply  of  paper  would  cover  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  world,  Professor  Marshall  would  say  that  there  must  be 
authority  somewhere,  and  that  some  opinions  must  be  excluded. 
There  was  a  sense  in  which,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Marshall 
had  said,  he  hoped  the  Association  would  exercise  a  wholesome 
influence.  If  a  person  started  in  life  with  the  intention  of 
exercising  a  wholesome  influence  he  would  be  a  horrid  creature. 
But  if  a  man  did  not  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  he  would  be 
a  failure.  Without  of  set  purpose  and  determination  attempting 
to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence,  he  trusted  that  the  Association 
would  really  do  so,  not  so  much  by  laying  down  certain  canons  of 
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doctrine  as  by  showing  how  in  a  strenuous  way  to  deal  with 
political  problems.  If  it  gave  examples  of  really  hard  thinking,  it 
must  lead  persons  to  some  conclusions  which  might  or  might  not 
be  right,  but  which  would  impress  those  who  rea^d  their  con- 
tribution with  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  working  at  political  problems.  He  believed  that 
by  the  careful  analysis  of  such  problems  a  synthesis  might  be 
found,  though  it  might  not  be  susceptible  of  expression  in  a  com- 
plete formula.  He  looked  to  this  Association  and  the  journal 
which  they  hoped  to  found  as  calculated  to  lead  to  a  right  method 
of  study  and  to  discomrage  by  its  example  the  slipshod  treatment 
of  these  questions  which  was  found  too  often  both  in  the  orthodox 
and  unorthodox  political  economist. 

Professor  Sidgwick  would  only  add  a  few  words.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  what  Mr.  Comrtney  had  said,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Association  would  be  as  unexclusive  as  it  could  be  consistently 
with  its  scientific  aims.  But  he  thought  it  was  quite  desirable 
that  a  reserve  power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  council 
to  reject  any  obviously  objectionable  applicant.  With  regard  to 
the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  he  might  say  that  he  considered 
the  guinea  subscription  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme.  If  the 
association  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  the  guinea  subscription 
would  offer  the  financial  basis  which  they  needed.  At  the  outset 
some  time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  they  could  carry  on  the 
journal  remuneratively.  He  said  at  the  outset,  because  they  all 
hoped  it  would  ultimately  be  self-supporting. 

Professor  Edgeworth  defended  the  almost  indiscriminate 
admission  of  members  which  was  proposed,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  any  satisfactory  test  of  orthodoxy  in 
economic  doctrine.  If  it  were  attempted  to  apply  any  such  test, 
if  some  were  to  be  excluded  because  they  appeared  unsound  to 
others,  he  feared  that  the  list  of  members  would  be  very  small — 
not  much  larger  than  the  number  of  the  elect  according  to  David 
Deans. 

Professor  Foxwell  then  moved  the  following  resolution,  *  That 
those  present  constitute  themselves  members  of  the  Association, 
and  that  a  Committee  be  now  appointed  to  draft  rules  and  to  sub- 
mit them  to  a  meeting  of  the  members  to  be  called  as  soon  as  may 
be  practicable,  members  of  this  Committee  to  be  members  of  the 
first  Council  of  the  Association,  and  to  have  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  future  appointments  to  the  Council  to  be  made  by  the 
Association  in  General  Meeting.'  He  took  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  that  they  had  received  a  great  number  of  letters  of 
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sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Association.  Among  those  who 
had  thus  written  were  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Bramwell,  Lord  Eeay, 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  Sir 
Eeginald  Welby,  Professors  Bryce,  Geddes,  Munro,  Nicholson, 
and  Groom  Eobertson,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burnett,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Crump.  From  these  letters  he  read  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

Frovi  Lord  Derby  : — *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  in  my  power 
to  attend  the  meeting  which  you  propose  to  hold  on  Nov.  20 ;  but  I 
entirely  agree  in  your  proposal  to  establish  an  English  Economic  Asso- 
ciation.* 

From  Lord  Bramwell : — *  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
such  a-  Society  as  you  suggest.  As  to  the  Journal,  that  also  would  be  a 
good  thing,  if  siiccessfiU.  It  must  do  good,  could  do  no  harm,  barring 
questions  of  £  s.  d.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  at  the  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day to  show  my  goodwill.' 

From  Sir  Thomas  Farrer : — *  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  attend  your  meeting  on  the  20th  November,  but,  if  I  could,  I  should 
heartily  support  the  proposal  for  a  Journal  containing  valuable  papers 
on  Economical  subjects.  It  is  rather  discreditable  and  very  incon- 
venient that  we  have  no  such  Journal  now,  and  are  forced  to  hunt  for 
useful  papers  through  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  publications.  The 
question  of  meetings  for  discussion  is  more  doubtful.  I  should  prefer 
myself  to  begin  with  a  good  and  impartial  editor,  strong  enough  to  reject 
rubbish  ;  to  accept  papers  with  different  views ;  and  to  prevent  the 
Journal  from  being  the  organ  of  any  particular  school,  or  the  cockpit  of 
particular  political  controversies.' 

From  Sir  George  Baden-Poivell : — *  I  think  the  need  of  an  Economic 
Journal  on  the  lines  sketched  is  not  to  be  denied.  I  am  well  aware  that 
economic  treatises  are  on  the  one  hand  often  not  statistical  enough  for 
the  Statistical  Journal,  and  on  the  other,  not  popular  enough  for  a 
review  or  magazine.' 

Fro77i  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson  : — *  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  wish 
the  undertaking  all  success,  and  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  further  its  aims.  I  have  been  much  struck  lately  in  looking 
over  a  number  of  old  papers  of  mine,  some  in  MS.  and  some  privately 
printed,  with  the  need  for  some  quasi- technical  Journal,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  working  at  political  economy  must  often  have  felt  the 
same  want.  If  then  the  association  does  no  more  than  provide  an  or- 
ganized market  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  it  will  perform  a  good  service, 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  also  serves  to  introduce  to  one  another 
the  persons  in  whom  the  ideas  originate,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better. 
What  a  deal  of  controversy  might  have  been  spared  by  a  little  personal 
contact !  ' 
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For    himself,    he    (Professor   Foxwell)    ha^d    long    been    in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  such  an  Association  as   was    now 
proposed ;  and  the  commmiications  he  had  received  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years  had  satisfied  him  that  the  demand  for  an 
Economic  Society  was  widespread  and  increasing.     It  would  be 
admitted  that  the  present   time   was   a   critical  one   from   the 
economic  point   of  view ;  and  that  it  was  just   now  extremely 
important  that  economic  opinion  should  be  vigorously  expressed, 
and  duly  influential  in    practical    politics.      The  position   and 
authority  of  economic  science  in  England  was  clearly  not  now 
what  it  was  in  1846.    The  generation  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
triumph  of  free  trade  had  certainly  seen  a  remarkable  development 
of  economics ;   but  for  that  very  reason  economic  opinion  had 
lost    something    of   its    former  unanimity   and  confidence,   and 
had  failed  to  impress  itself  so  forcibly  on  men  of  affairs.     With 
originality,  we  had  had  eccentricity.     The  importance   of  new 
points  of  view  had   been   exaggerated;   and   the  great   body  of 
conmion    doctrine,    the   central    scientific    tradition,    had    been 
relatively   ignored.      Hence    an    appearance    of    confusion    and 
discord,  which  he  thought  most  luifortunate  in  its  effects,  and 
not    warranted    by    the    actual    state    of    cultivated    economic 
opinion.     The  formation  of  this  Association  would,  he  believed, 
do    something  to    correct    this    eccentricity   and   give   strength 
to  the  economic   Centre.     It  might   serve,  too,  to   concentrate 
and  focus  the  opinion   of   economists,  and  to  provide  a  means 
of  ascertaining  it,  and  of    bringing  its  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  discussion  of  measures  in  which  important  economic  consider- 
ations were  involved.     In  this  and  other  ways  it  might  be  hoped 
that  it  would  do  something  to  bridge  over  the  separation  between 
the  theorists  and  the  men  of  affairs.     In  the  time  of  Ricardo  and 
McCuUoch  the  economists  were  perhaps  too  much  immersed  in 
current  business  and  politics.     At  the  present  time  the  danger  lay 
in  the  opposite  direction.     Isolation  was  bad  for  both  sides.     The 
theorist  was  apt  to  become  academic  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word, 
perhaps  even  pedantic  :  the  man  of  affairs  was  apt  to  be  short- 
sighted in  his  action,  and  deficient  in  imagination  and  breadth  of 
of  view.     It  was   the  earnest  hope  of  those  who  had  promoted 
this  Association  that  it  might  afford  a  common  meeting-ground 
for  the  representatives  of  theory  and  practice,    and  tend  at  the 
same  time  to  the  development  of    the  science,  and  to  the  in- 
crease   of    its  influence   on   social  progress  and   reform.      The 
names  of    those  who  wished   to  join  might  be  sent   to  Mr.  T. 
H.  Elliott,  at  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Price, 
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Oriel    College,    Oxford,   or  to  himself,   at    St.   John's   College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 
Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  moved  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  seconded 
the  last  resolution,  nominating  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  nominated  : — ^ 
Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  Professor  Bastable,  Mr.  James  Bonar, 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  John  Burnett,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  Professor 
Edward  Caird,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cunningham, 
Professor  Edgeworth,  Mr.  T.   H.  .Elliott,  Sir  Thomas   Farrer, 
Professor  Foxwell,  Mr.  Eobert  Giffen,  Mr.  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Goschen,  Mr.  George  Howell,  Professor  Ingram,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Keynes,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Professor  Marshall,  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin, 
Professor  Munro,  Professor  Nicholson,  Mr.  Liglis  Palgrave,  Mr. 
L.   L.   Price,   Rev.    L.   R.   Phelps,    Sir    Rawson  Rawson,   Mr. 
Frederick  Seebohm,  Professor  Sidgwick,  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith, 
and  the  Rev.  Philip  Wicksteed. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  whilst  fully  agreeing  with  all  that 
their  chairman,  Mr.  Goschen,  had  said  that  evening,  suggested, 
with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Goschen,  that  the  head  of  the  Association 
should  not  be  a  gentleman  who  was  identified  with  any  political 
party  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman  and  Professor  Marshall  both  rose,  but  Mr. 
Goschen  gave  way  to 

Professor  Marshall,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  intervene. 
He  was  not  a  political  supporter  of  their  chairman,  but  he  was 
sure  he  was  expressing  the  general  opinion  when  he  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  any  more  fair  and  impartial  man  to 
be  at  their  head  than  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  there  was  considerable 
force  in  what  Mr.  Shaw  had  said.  He  would  propose  that  his 
nomination  should  not  be  decided  upon  at  this  meeting,  but 
should  be  deferred  to  another  meeting.  It  would  probably  be 
better  if  a  political  economist  were  chosen  who  had  no  avowed 
political  views.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  matter  would  be 
left  open. 

Professor  Marshall  proposed,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
matter  should,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  be 
considered  by  the  council. 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  Phelps,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Goschen  for  taking  the  chair  at  this  meeting,  said  that  they  all 
knew  how  important  it  was  to  the  success  of  an  undertaking  such 
as  that  which  they  were  starting,  that  it  should  be  supported  in 
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its  early  stages  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Goschen's  distinction  as  an 
economist,  as  a  financier,  and  as  a  statesman.  He  thought  he 
might  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Goschen*s  conduct  in  the  chair 
that  day  gave  no  small  warrant  of  the  courteous  ability  with 
which  he  might  be  trusted  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
in  the  future. 

The  vote  of  thanks  being  unanimously  carried,  the  proceedings 
closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  University  College 
for  allowing  them  the  use  of  the  hall. 


THE   EIGHT  HOUES  DAY  IN  VICTOEIA 

A  WEEK  before  the  May-day  demonstrations  of  last  year,  at 
which  the  working  men  of  Europe  and  America  assembled  and 
cried  together  to  their  governments  for  an  eight  hours  day  of 
labour,  the  happier  working  men  of  Victoria  were  celebrating  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  attainment  of  the  boon.  The 
21st  of  April  was  Eight  Hours  Demonstration  Day,  which 
has  now  grown  to  be  the  national  festival  of  the  colony,  and 
drew  to  Melbourne  last  year  the  greatest  throng  of  people  ever 
seen  in  the  city.  The  usual  procession  of  the  eight-hour  trades — 
composed  of  8,000  men  and  representing  fifty  separate  trades — 
marched  through  the  principal  streets  from  the  Trades  Hall,  the 
parliament-house  of  labour,  on  to  the  Friendly  Society  Gardens, 
labour's  beautiful  pleasure-ground.  Before  them  was  borne  the 
old  patched  but  venerated  banner  of  1856,  inscribed  with  the 
principle,  *  Eight  hours  work,  eight  hours  recreation,  eight 
hours  rest.'  Then  came  the  fifty  trades  in  the  order  of  ballot, 
each  with  its  flags  and  music  and  appropriate  historical  and  in- 
dustrial tableaux,  while  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  two  drags 
containing  the  pioneers  of  the  movement,  the  last  grey  survivors 
of  those  who  fought  in  its  first  battles  and  walked  in  its  first  pro- 
cessions thirty  years  ago.  In  1857  only  700  men  and  only  nine 
separate  trades  took  part  in  the  demonstration,  and  though  they 
played  *  God  Save  the  Queen'  as  they  passed  the  government 
oflBces,  they  kept  the  balance  right  by  playing  the  *  Marseillaise  ' 
when  they  reached  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  now  there  is 
not  a  turbulent  thought ;  Parliament  adjourns  for  the  day,  the 
Colonial  offices  are  closed,  and  the  Governor-General,  after  witness- 
ing the  show  from  the  Treasury  windows,  drives  on  to  the 
Gardens,  receives  a  loyal  address  as  the  representative  of  the 
Queen,  and  then,  with  leading  statesmen  and  some  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labour,  sits  down  to  a  banquet  as  the  guest  of  the 
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working  men.  Speeches  are  made  in  which  capitalists,  politicians, 
and  labourers,  all  rejoice  together  over  an  experiment  that  once 
caused  many  anxieties,  but  which  they  now  acknowledge  has, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  trade,  given  the  workpeople  time  to 
live  the  life  of  rational  beings,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
speakers,  has  even  developed  that  remarkable  love  of  out-door  en- 
joyments which  is  now  creating  a  Merrier  England  under  the 
Southern  Cross.  Meanwhile,  the  great  body  of  the  procession  dis- 
perses over  the  grounds,  where  they  are  joined  by  their  wives, 
families,  and  friends,  and  busy  themselves  with  sports,  music,  and 
dancing  till  nightfall.  Thirty  thousand  people  swarm  about  the 
gardens,  but  intemperance  is  not  common ;  and  the  whole  draw- 
ings of  the  day,  always  a  very  considerable  sum,  are  given  to  a 
public  charity  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  blessing  whose  acquisi- 
tion is  commemorated.  Only  one  shadow  falls  across  the  impres- 
sive celebration — labour's  inevitable  shadow,  it  appears,  even 
under  an  eight  hours  system  in  a  new  country — the  unemployed, 
a  handful  of  whom  attempted  last  year,  as  a  demonstration  that 
the  eight  hours  day  was  no  general  panacea,  to  break  their  way 
into  the  procession  under  a  black  flag,  inscribed  with  the  fierce 
legend,  *  Feed  on  our  flesh  and  blood,  ye  capitalist  hyena ;  it  is 
your  funeral  feast.' 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  prolonged  and  now  almost 
national  experiment,  which  is  the  occasion  of  such  universal 
congratulation  every  year  in  the  community  of  Victoria,  must,  if 
we  could  only  ascertain  the  facts  of  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
have  light  to  throw  on  some  of  those  puzzling  questions  on  which 
the  oracles  are  now  returning  contradictory  answers.  It  is  true 
the  system  has  only  become  general  in  the  colony  very  recently, 
and  it  is  not  so  general  yet  in  Ballarat  and  Geelong  as  in  Melbourne. 
The  building  trades,  everywhere  the  pioneers  of  short-hour  move- 
ments— the  masons,  quarrymen,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers, 
plumbers,  painters,  and  builders'  labourers — have  enjoyed  it 
uninterruptedly,  though  not  without  severe  struggles,  since  1856. 
The  coachbuilders  also  won  it  at  the  same  time,  but  lost  it  in 
1859,  and  did  not  recover  it  again  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  amends,  however,  the  iron  trades — the  engineers,  boiler- 
makers,  and  iron-moulders — obtained  it  in  1859,  but  for  the  next 
ten  years  the  only  accession  to  the  movement  were  the  shipwrights. 
From  1869  to  1879  only  five  more  trades  joined — the  seamen, 
sailmakers,  brickmakers,  gas-stokers,  and  mill-sawyers.  In  1879 
there  were  seventeen  eight-hour  trades  in  Melbourne,  in  1883' 
there  were  still  only  twenty ;  but  in  1884  there  were  nine  new 
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accessions,  in  1885  there  were  five  more,  in  1886  ten  more,  and 
in  1888  four.     The  new  accessions  include  every  variety  of  occu- 
pation, skilled  and  unskilled — bakers,  brewers,  saddlers,  tobacco- 
nists, glassbottle-makers,  bootmakers,  wharf-labourers,  agricultural 
implement-makers,  tanners  and  curriers,  cutters  and  trimmers, 
pressers,     brassfounders,    portmanteau-makers,  timber-yard  em- 
ployes, aerated  water    and  cordial  makers    ironworkers'   assist- 
ants, railway  and  public  service  labourers  (navvies),  wood-turners, 
brushmakers,  wicker- workers,  cigar-makers,  corporation  labourers 
(scavengers),     engine-drivers,     maltsters'     assistants,     furniture 
trades  employes,  confectioners,  coopers,  coachbuilders,  felt  hatters, 
printers,  bookbinders,   tinsmiths   and  japanners,   farriers.      The 
only  trades  who  still  work  long  hours  are  the  dyers,  the  tailors 
(except  the  cutters,  trimmers,  and  pressers),  the  textile  workers, 
and  the  ropemakers.      Agricultural  labour,  too,  remains  out  of 
the  short-hour  movement ;  but  the  miners,  the  most  numerous 
industrial  occupation  in  Victoria,  among  whom  the  eight  hours 
shift  had  obtained  for  many  years  only  very  partially,  have  now 
adopted  it  more  generally  in  consequence  of  the  Mines  Regulation 
Acts  1883  and  1886.    These  Acts,  however,  do  not  apply  to  alluvial 
ininiEig,  in  which  accordingly  long  hours  still  prevail.     Though,  as 
thus  appears,  less  than  a  third  of  the  trades  of  the  colony  have 
twenty  years'  experience  of  the  eight  hours  day,  these  trades  include 
much  more  than  half   the  whole  working  class ;    and  it  is  now 
estimated  that  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  workpeople  of  Victoria 
Tvork  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

I  have  been  admonished  by  a  weighty  political  writer  that  all 
this  experience  contains  no  possible  lesson  for  England,  because 
the  circumstances  of  a  new  colony  are  entirely  different  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  mother  country.  And  no  doubt  it  may  be 
easier  to  secure  shorter  hours  at  first  and  to  maintain  them 
afterwards  in  a  new  country,  where  wages  and  profits  are 
both  relatively  higher,  than  in  an  old  one,  where  they  are  both 
a.  little  lower ;  because  neither  employers  nor  employed  will  feel 
quite  the  same  difficulty  about  the  loss  they  frequently — with 
r-eason  or  without  it — fear  they  must  incur  by  the  change.  But 
vrhat  if  the  lesson  be  that  this  very  fear  itself  is  groundless? 
"Whether  colonial  peculiarities  make  any  difference  to  the 
initiation  of  the  reform,  they  make  none  to  its  effects,  to  the 
influence,  for  example,  of  a  reduction  in  the  working  day  to  eight 
hours  on  production,  on  wages,  on  the  personal  efficiency  and 
character  of  the  labouring  class,  or  on  the  value  of  legislative 
intervention  as  a  means  of  enforcement.     Besides,  even  on  the 
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point  of  initiation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  eight  hours 
day  is  not  in  Victoria  confined  in  the  least  to  the  well-paid  trades. 
It  has  been  adopted  in  many  branches  of  labour,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled,  in  which  the  usual  wages,  when  compared  with  the 
usual  cost  of  living,  are  worth  decidedly  less  than  the  wages  of 
the  larger  and  better-paid  trades  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly 
not  higher  wages  that  has  given  the  dock-labourers  or  the  tanners 
of  Melbourne  a  shorter  day  than  the  masons  and  engineers  of 
England ;  and  though  the  artisans'  real  remuneration  is  probably 
a§  high  in  California  as  it  is  in  Victoria — his  money  wages  is  twice 
as  high — yet  in  California,  according  to  the  recent  Foreign  Office 
Return  on  the  Hours  of  Adult  Laboiur,  none  of  even  the  powerful 
trades  enjoy  an  eight-hours  day  except  the  plasterers,  and  the 
mass  of  the  labouring  population  work  longer  hours  than  they 
do  in  our  own  country.  Victoria  and  California  are  practically 
of  the  same  age ;  they  are  peopled  with  the  same  stock,  and  they 
correspond  in  climate,  production,  and  industrial  history,  yet 
the  one  is  a  ten-hour  State  while  the  other  is  an  eight-hour  one. 
Colonial  peculiarities,  therefore,  play  manifestly  a  less  important 
part  in  the  matter  than  other  causes. 

One  of  the  most  recent  investigators  into  the  subject,  the 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  McGoppin,  in  his 
Report  on  Laboiu:  in  Australasia,  represents  the  eight  hours  day 
as  a  fruit  of  the  protectionist  system ;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain,  when  we  examine  the  facts,  than  that  though  the  eight 
hours  day  is  more  general  in  Victoria  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  protectionist  system  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  that 
result.  A  United  States  Commissioner  might  have  suspected  a 
conclusion  which  attributed  to  the  very  low  tariff  of  Victoria 
effects  that  have  never  come  from  the  very  high  tariff  of  his  own 
country ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  fifty  trades  which  enjoy 
the  eight  hours  day  in  Victoria,  the  tariff  could  not  possibly  have 
so  much  as  softened  the  way  for  its  introduction  in  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  at  the  most,  and  in  these  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  tariff  has  been  an  efficient  cause.  Nearly  half 
the  fifty  trades  are  trades  on  which  tariffs  have  no  operation ;  they 
enjoy  a  natmral  protection,  because  their  work  can  only  be  done 
on  the  spot,  and  they  enjoy  that  protection  as  completely  in  ten- 
hour  countries  as  in  eight-hour  ones.  Such  are  the  building 
trades,  the  gas-stokers,  sailors,  bakers,  printers,  stevedores, 
engineers,  farriers,  wharf -labourers,  slaughter-men,  scavengers, 
railway  servants,  and  the  various  groups  of  unskilled  labourers. 
On  the   other   hand,  the   trades  which  still  work  ten  hours  in 
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Meibounie  are  almost  all  protected  trades.  Then  the  sail-makers, 
who  have  never  been  protected,  have  had  the  eight  hours  day  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  carpenters,  iron-moulders,  hoiler- 
makers,  and  smiths,  though  now  protected  to  some  extent,  enjoyed 
the  eight  hours  day  for  a  good  many  years  before  there  was 
a  protective  tariff  in  the  colony ;  while  the  coachbuilders,  who 
possessed  the  eight  hours  day  for  a  time  and  lost  it  again  before 
the  tariff  was  introduced,  were  not  enabled  by  eighteen  years  of 
protection  to  recover  what  they  lost. 

The  Victorian  tariff  was  first  introduced  in  1866,  when  a  series 
of  low  duties  were  imposed  running  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  and  the  principal  subsequent  changes  have  occurred 
in  1874,  when  the  duties  were  raised,  most  of  them  to  20  per 
cent.,  in  1883,  when  they  were  further  raised  to  25  per  cent.,  and 
finally,  in  1889,  when  some  of  them  were  again  raised  to  35  per 
cent.  This  last  rise  has  as  yet  led  to  no  result,  not  a  single  new 
trade  having  joined  the  movement  last  year ;  but  what  is  more 
important  to  observe,  only  one  protected  trade,  the  brickmakers, 
joined  it  in  the  long  period  between  1866  and  1883.  In  that 
latter  year  twenty  trades  walked  in  the  annual  procession,  nineteen 
of  which  had  come  into  the  eight  hours  system  without  any 
possible  assistance  from  the  tariff,  and  the  accession  of  the 
twentieth  cannot  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  an  influence  which  was 
in  operation  for  seventeen  years  without  producing  the  effect. 
Yet  because  thirty  new  trades  joined  the  movement  in  rapid 
succession  between  1884  and  1888,  it  has  been  thought  that  this 
fresh  start  must  have  been  due  to  the  small  rise  of  5  per  cent,  which 
the  tariff  underwent  in  1883.  But  of  these  thirty  accessions,  ten 
were  trades  like  the  printers  and  wharf -labourers,  for  example, 
which  were  not  protected  at  all,  and  six  more,  though  protected, 
got  no  rise  of  duty  at  that  particular  time. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  fresh 
movement  to  a  tariff  revision  in  which  only  a  minority  of  trades 
who  moved  had  any  interest.  Its  true  origin  was  in  the  fresh 
impetus  given  to  opinion  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Shop  Hours  in  1882  and  1883.  The  movement  began 
among  the  bakers — a  trade  with  no  concern  in  tariffs  except  to  a 
trifling  degree  in  the  matter  of  biscuits — and  several  of  the 
Melbourne  bakers  stated  expressly,  when  they  appeared  as  wit- 
nesses before  that  Commission  in  1883,  that  this  agitation  had 
been  set  agoing  by  the  impression  made  upon  them  and  their 
workfellows  by  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commission  in  the  end 
of  1882.     Before  then  the  bakers  of  Melbourne  had  been  working 
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fifteen  hours  a  day.  They  bethought  them — so  they  reasoned — 
that  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  paying  for  short  hoiurs  to  their 
neighbours,  and  that  their  neighbomrs  ought  now  to  pay  for  short 
hoiurs  to  them ;  they  resolved  to  have  their  day  reduced  first  to 
ten  hours,  and  then,  after  a  few  months,  they  resolved  again  to 
have  it  reduced  to  eight,  and  though  far  from  being  a  powerful 
trade — for  they  are  scattered  in  very  small  shops  employing  only 
two  to  foiu:  hands  each,  so  that  in  a  strike  their  places  are  easily 
filled — they  succeeded  in  securing  this  great  reduction  of  their 
working  day,  and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  in  securing  it 
without  putting  a  farthing  on  the  price  of  the  loaf,  without  losing 
a  sixpence  of  wages,  and  without  providing  room  for  more  than 
half  the  unemployed  bakers  in  the  city.  Their  victory  made  an 
impression  on  the  other  trades,  and  the  movement  spread.  In 
obtaining  that  victory  they  owed  much  to  the  support  given  them 
by  the  powerful  organization  of  the  combined  eight-hour  trades, 
but  they  owed  nothing  to  any  change  of  law  or  any  rise  of  wages. 
Their  wages,  indeed,  were  very  low  at  the  time — only  25s.  to  35«.  a 
week  in  1883,  as  compared  with  40s.  to  42s.  in  1881,  or  50s.  in 
1885.  Nothing  had  changed  in  their  circumstances,  but  only  in  their 
will  to  have  what  they  saw  other  working  men  have ;  and  that 
change  was  caused,  as  changes  of  opinion  very  conmaonly  are,  by 
the  publication  of  facts  which  excited  discussion  among  them,  and 
awakened  their  ambition  to  obtain  the  social  advantages  which 
others  of  their  own  class  had  long  been  enjoying.  Possibly  a  new 
and  better  educated  generation  had  risen,  but  anyhow,  they  came 
to  set  a  value  on  the  short  day  they  had  not  set  before,  and  to  feel 
it  to  be  for  them,  what  it  already  was  for  so  many  of  their  friends, 
an  essential  of  existence.  One  more  section  of  the  working  class 
had  added  the  short  day  to  their  standard  of  life,  to  the  sum  of 
comforts  which  the  opinions  and  habits  of  their  class  make  daily 
necessaries  of  being ;  and  the  sentiment  passed  on  from  trade  to 
trade,  and  stopped  only  when  it  reached  those  which  are  largely 
affected  by  the  opinion  and  habits  of  women.  The  principal 
branches  of  industry  in  which  long  hoiurs  still  prevail  in  Melbourne 
are  those  in  which  women  are  largely  employed — the  tailor  trade 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  hands  are  women,  and  the  textile 
factories,  like  the  wool  mills,  for  example,  in  which  there  are  three 
women  employed  for  every  four  men,  or  the  rope  and  jute  works,  in 
which  there  are  three  women  for  every  two  men.  Some  of  the 
clothing  factories  rmi  only  eight  hours  a  day,  but  then  they  usually 
give  out  work  to  their  tailoresses  to  be  done  at  home  after  factory 
hours,  or  they  have  a  number  of  out-workers,  who  work  any  hours 
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they  like,  and  who  would  only  like  there  were  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  the  day.  Women's  wages  are  very  low  in  Melbourne  as 
elsewhere,  and  women  are  therefore  willing  to  work  longer  than 
men  because  an  hour's  pay  has  more  value  for  them  than  an  hour's 
leisure.  The  English  Ten  Hours  Act  was  always  more  popular, 
both  before  it  passed  and  after,  among  the  adult  males,  whose 
earnings  it  incidentally  reduced,  than  among  the  female  operatives 
for  whose  special  protection  it  was  devised.  Its  advocates  had 
never  done  complaining  of  the  apathy  with  which  it  was  viewed 
by  the  married  women,  and  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  un- 
married. And  in  Melbourne  the  voice  of  the  female  factory  hands 
before  the  Shop  Hours  Commission  in  1888  and  1884  was  raised 
in  favour  of  the  long  working  day.  They  did  not  find  ten  hours 
in  a  mill  too  much  for  their  strength  ;  they  were  never  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  they  much  preferred  walking  home  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  to  walking  home  in  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon. Their  real  preference,  no  doubt,  was  for  a  little  more  money, 
and  as  long  as  women's  wages  are  low,  and  even  their  reasonable 
requirements  in  matters  like  dress  are  comparatively  expensive, 
women  will  always  give  up  an  hour's  leisure  for  an  hour's  pay.  The 
Factory  Acts  of  Victoria  of  1874  and  1885,  accordingly,  which  pro- 
vide an  eight  hours'  limit  for  female  work  in  factories,  have  remained 
in  suspense  from  the  first  at  the  female  operatives*  own  request. 

The  history  of  the  movement  in  Victoria,  in  fact,  is  just  a 
history  of  the  successive  ripening  of  an  eight  hours  opinion  among 
the  working  class,  trade  by  trade.  The  trades  that  first  obtained 
the  boon — the  building  trades,  who  wrought  in  the  sun,  and  the 
iron  trades,  who  wrought  before  fire — looked  upon  the  shorter  day 
as  a  simple  necessity  in  the  Australian  climate,  which  they  would 
not  do  without,  and  were  quite  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  pay  for 
by  some  corresponding  sacrifice  of  wages.  Even  when  they  asked 
for  the  change  in  the  interests  of  rational  and  intellectual 
recreation,  the  speakers  seemed  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  long 
hours  leaving  them  no  time  for  such  things,  than  on  the  long 
hours  leaving  them  too  exhausted  to  care  for  them.  A  Ballarat 
blacksmith  said  he  was  very  fond  of  philosophical  studies,  but 
after  ten  hours  before  a  smithy  fire  in  Victoria  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  apply  himself  to  such  subjects  with  any  pleasure. 
They  may  have  been  mistaken,  as  many  people  say  they  were,  in 
thinking  the  climate  of  Victoria  so  enervating.  The  temperature 
of  Melbourne  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  temperature  of 
Lisbon  or  Marseilles ;  and  a  climate  cannot  be  really  debilitating 
which  has  developed  so  universal  a  delight  in  out-door  sports,  and 
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produced  athletes  like  the  cricketers  and   scullers  of  Australia. 
13ut  whether  the  idea  was  mistaken  or  no,  it  undoubtedly  had 
a  principal  influence  in  creating  in   these   trades  their  original 
determination  in  favour  of  short  hours.     It  was  always  the  main 
plea   of   the   pioneers   of   the   movement.      A  joiner,    who   had 
wrought  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Brazil,  said  he  found  it  far 
more  trying  to  work  in  Victoria  than  to  work  in  those  countries. 
Doctors  came  forward,  both  at  Melbourne  and  at  Ballarat,  and 
declared  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  glaring  smi  of  Australia  was 
deadly,  and  left  a  man  fit  for  nothing  but  drink  or  sleep.     Many 
of  the  employers,  too,  having  been  themselves  workmen  when 
they  first  settled  in  the  colony,  agreed  the  more  readily  to  the 
shortening  of  the  day   because  they  admitted,  from   their   own 
personal  experience,  that  eight  horn's  a  day  was  long  enough  for 
any  man  to  labour  in  that  climate  in  the  open  air.     And  it  is 
certain  that  the  masons,  slaters,  plasterers,  and  bricklayers  are 
the  most  unhealthy  of  the  skilled  trades  in  Victoria,  except  the 
dyers,  whereas    in   this   country  many   other    trades   are    more 
unhealthy.     Victorian  statistics  on  the  subject  only  exist  for  the 
three  years  1880 — 1882;    but,   according   to   the  mean  of   these 
years,  while  the  general  death-rate  of  Victoria  was  14*73  per  1,000, 
the  death-rate  of  the  masons,  slaters,  plasterers,  and  bricklayers 
was  2543  per  1,000.      The  masons  complained  much  too  that 
tlie  stone  of  Victoria  was  particularly  hard  to  work. 

In  these  trades,  therefore,  the.  eight  hours  question  never 
really  was  a  wages  question  at  all.  The  men  were  willing  from 
the  first  to  purchase  the  reduction  of  hours  by  a  sacrifice  of 
wages.  When  they  began  their  agitation  in  1856  their  wages  had 
fallen  to  half  what  they  were  two  years  before,  and,  as  we  learu 
from  official  figures,  they  went  a  much  less  way  in  the  purchase 
of  commodities  than  labourers'  wages  have  ever  gone  in  that 
colony  either  before  or  since  ;  but  the  men  freely  offered  their 
employers  to  take  a  shilling  a  day  less  wages  until  the  expiry  of 
existing  contracts.  And  when  a  further,  and,  indeed,  very  serious 
fall  of  wages  became  inevitable  in  1859,  they  still  steadfastly 
refused  to  break  that  fall  in  the  least  by  returning  to  long  hours ; 
and  through  all  the  bitter  and  protracted  conflict  of  that  year 
they  held  immovably  by  the  position  that  wages  were  matters  for 
arrangement,  but  on  the  eight  hours  day  there  should  be  no 
surrender.  This  conflict  of  1859  was  the  real  fight  for  the  eight 
hours  day,  and  it  was  one  of  the  severest  in  the  annals  of  lal>our. 
In  1856  the  eight  hours  day  had  been  won  almost  without  a 
struggle.     There   was  neither   strike   nor   street   demonstration. 
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The  masons  at  Melbourne  University  began  to  moot  the  subject  in 
February ;    the   building  trades  had  their  first  public  meeting 
about  it  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  they  wrought  their  first  eight 
hours  day  on  the  21st  of  April.     But  in  1859  the  situation  had 
changed.     The  decline  of  the  gold-fields  had  left  a  great  redun- 
dancy of  labour  in   the   colony.     Relief  works   were   started  in 
Melbourne  as  far  back  as  April,  1858,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
year  one-third  of  the  masons  of  Victoria  were  out  of  employment ; 
many  of  the  carpenters  were  taking  sub-contracts,  from  which 
they  made  no  more  than  65.  a  day  after  working  ten  or  eleven 
hours.     At  last  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  new  State  railway — who,  by  the  way,  had  shortly 
before   quoted  with  approval  an  observation  made  to  him  in  a 
private  letter  from  John  Bright,  which  I  think  is  worth  repeating 
here,  because  Mr.  Bright  is  so  usually  supposed  to  have  been  an 
opponent   of   short   hours :    *  If   you   ever   suffer  the   ten   hours 
system  to  rear  its  head  in  Victoria  again,  you  are  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  men  ' — this  very  contractor  now  seized  the  opportunity 
to  enforce  simultaneously  a  reduction  of  wages  and  an  extension 
of  hours.     The  men  said  they  would  take  any  reduction  of  wages 
the  state  of  the  labour  market  required ;  but  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Don,  their  parliamentary  champion,  *  as  to  the  eight  hours  ques- 
tion, they  had  nailed  their  colours  to  the  mast,  and  if  they  were 
shot  away,  they  would  fight  for  the  holes  left  by  the  shot.*     There 
is  no  need  to  relate  the  history  of  the  struggle  which  followed,  one 
of  the  most  skilful  as  well  as  hard  working  men  have  ever  con- 
ducted ;  but  after  being  four  months  out  on  strike  they  succeeded^ 
as    men  with   that   spirit   must  needs  have  done,  in  preserving 
their  short  day,  and  it  has  never  been  threatened  since. 

The  coachbuilders,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  obtained  the 
eight  hours  day  in  185(5,  a  little  later  than  the  building  trades, 
lost  it  again  in  this  year  1859,  because,  working  under  cover,  they 
did  not  set  the  same  store  by  short  hours  as  the  masons  and 
bricklayers,  and  preferred  to  keep  their  wages  up  by  returning  to 
the  ten  hours  day.  When  their  hours  were  reduced  to  eight,  their 
employers  began  to  pay  them  by  the  piece  instead  of  by  the  day, 
and,  finding  they  did  not  earn  so  much  in  the  eight  hours  as  they 
used  to  do  in  the  ten,  many  of  the  men  had  already  repented  of  the 
change,  and  as  Mr.  Healey,  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  colony, 
and  himself  a  coachbuilder,  stated  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  they 
had,  many  of  them,  long  since  been  praying  for  the  ten  hours  system 
again.  Consequently,  when  the  contractor  for  the  carriages  of  the 
new  State  railway  restored  the  ten  hours  system  in  his  work- 
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shops,  his  men  were  too  divided  in  opinion  to  resist,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  trade.  The  coachbuilders 
remained  a  ten  hours  trade  till  the  general  recrudescence  of 
the  eight  hours  movement  in  1884.  A  ten  per  cent,  import  duty 
was  imposed  on  carriages  in  1866,  and  a  twenty  per  cent,  duty 
in  1874 ;  but  these  availed  nothing  to  restore  to  the  coachbuilders 
the  short  day.  What,  then,  happened  before  1884  to  enable  them 
to  recover  then  what  they  had  lost  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  A 
new  generation  had  arisen  in  the  interval,  which  probably  set  more 
store  by  the  short  hours  for  their  own  sake,  and  which  certainly 
felt  stirred  by  the  example  they  had  before  them  of  other  trades 
enjoying  the  leisure  of  a  short  day  now  for  so  many  years  without 
appearing  to  suffer  anything  in  consequence.  A  certain  awaken- 
ing of  opinion  took  place — indeed,  in  1884  a  curious  wave  of  social 
awakening  passed  successively  over  every  country  of  the  world. 
And — not  the  least  important  factor — the  federation  of  the  eight 
hours  trades,  the  Amalgamated  Trades  Association,  which  was 
foinaded  at  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  1856,  and  to  which 
every  trade  is  admitted  as  soon  as  it  acquires  the  eight  hours  day, 
had  now  grown  into  a  very  powerful  organization,  which  was  able 
to  be  of  the  most  effectual  assistance  to  the  weaker  trades  in  their 
efforts  for  the  short  day.  It  helped  them  to  set  agitation  agoing, 
to  establish  inaions,  and  to  undertake  the  risk  of  strikes.  This  body 
is  probably  as  powerful  a  working-class  organization  as  exists  in  the 
world,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  unions  of  more  than  fifty  different 
trades,  all  knit  compactly  together  under  an  executive  known  at 
first  as  the  Operatives*  Board  of  Trade,  and  now  as  the  Trades'  Hall 
Council,  and  quartered  in  a  spacious  mansion-house  erected  by 
the  trades  themselves  on  a  site  presented  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  federation  has  made  the  eight  hours  day  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  whole  labour  movement  of  Australia.  It  has  com- 
mitted mistakes — grievous  mistakes,  for  example,  in  the  recent 
strike — but  when  one  thinks  of  the  political  force  it  could  exert 
if  it  chose,  one  is  astonished  at  its  moderation.  Lord  Hopetoun 
was  right  when  he  told  the  working  men  of  Melbourne  last 
Demonstration  Day  that  it  was  their  organization  that  made 
them  so  loyal  and  law-abiding.  It  has  made  them  independent 
of  the  State's  offices,  good  or  bad,  and  when  they  can  do  so 
much  for  themselves,  they  have  the  less  reason  to  ask  anything 
from  the  State,  or  resent  the  State's  refusal.  Anyhow,  in  this 
whole  eight  hours  history  they  have  had  little  assistance  from 
Government,  or  from  legislation. 

The  Goverment  did  give  some  help  to  the  original  movement 
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in  1856,  for  perhaps  half  the  labourers  in  Victoria  were  employed 
at  that  time  by  government  contractors  on  public  works  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  the  labourers  were  fortunate  in  having  in 
the  Minister  of  Works  (or  Surveyor-General,  as  he  was  then  called), 
Captain  (now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Andrew)  Clarke,  a  very 
warm  friend  of  their  cause,  whose  word  had  great  weight  in  smooth- 
ing their  difficulties  with  the  contractors.  Moreover,  when  all  the 
contractors  had  given  in  except  one,  the  contractor  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Government  then  removed  this  last  obstacle  by 
refusing  the  contractor's  request  for  leave  to  suspend  operations 
for  a  month  in  order  to  fight  the  matter  out,  but  undertaking  to 
compensate  him  for  any  loss  he  might  sustain  through  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labour.  They  did  pay  him  this  compensation. 
But  when  the  great  struggle  of  1859  broke  out  a  new  ministry  was 
in  power,  and  they  were  disposed  at  first  to  take  the  employers'  side. 
When  the  masons  struck,  this  ministry  gave  the  railway  con- 
tractor permission  to  substitute  iron  or  wood  for  stone  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridges ;  they  refused  to  interfere  with  the  railway 
carriage  contractor  for  raising  the  hours  to  ten,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  justly  come  upon  them  for  compensation  if  they  obliged 
him  to  go  back  to  eight ;  and  they  at  first  flatly  declined  intro- 
ducing the  eight  hours  system  into  their  own  engineering  works 
at  Williamstown,  on  the  plea  that  the  change  would  involve  extra 
expenditure  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
estimates,  and  therefore  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  They  afterwards  yielded,  however, 
because  they  felt  that  as  eight  hours  was  the  rule  in  private 
engineering  works,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  hold  out  as  an  exception.  In  Victoria,  accordingly.  Govern- 
ment works  did  not  set  the  example  but  followed  it.  The  eight 
hours  day  is  now  the  rule  in  all  public  work,  and  was  introduced 
as  a  mere  incident  of  administration  by  the  executive  Government 
without  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  before  the  Victorian  Parlia- 
ment. A  general  election  took  place  in  1859,  the  very  year  of 
the  great  struggle,  but  the  legal  eight  hours  day  played  no  figure  in 
it,  though  it  did  occasionally  appear  upofi  the  scene.  Immediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Don,  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  working  class,  moved 
a  resolution,  *  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  desirable 
that  all  future  contracts  should  be  let  on  the  understanding  that 
eight  hours  should  be  considered  the  term  of  the  day's  work.'  He 
held  that  the  eight  hours  day  was  a  simple  necessity  of  the  climate, 
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and  that  it  must  become  the  rule  everywhere  in  the  colony  if  it 
once  became  the  rule  in  public  works,  because  Government  was 
practically  much  the  largest  employer  in  the  colony,  and  its 
example  was  therefore  bound  to  be  followed.  He  said  there 
were  8,000  men  engaged  on  public  works,  either  directly  mider 
Grovemment  or  under  government  contractors,  and  all  the  other 
employers  in  the  colony  put  together  did  not  employ  another 
8,000.  No  direct  negative  was  proposed  to  this  resolution,  but 
two  amendments  were  introduced,  representing  the  chief  modifi- 
cations of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  we  find  prevailing  among 
ourselves  now.  Mr.  Bailey  proposed,  *  That  in  all  future  contracts 
involving  the  question  of  day  labom*,  the  payment  of  wages  should 
be  computed  on  the  principle  of  eight  hours  for  a  full  day's 
work,' — i.e.  the  eight  hours  normal  day  as  a  mere  basis  for  charging 
overtime;  and  Mr.  Healey,  the  Postmaster-General,  proposed, 
*  That  in  all  cases  where  a  trade  had  established  the  eight-hour 
system,  the  contracts  should  recognize  it.'  He  would  support  trades 
in  acquiring  the  eight-hour  day  volimtarily,  but  he  would  not 
have  it  forced  on  any  of  them,  for  he  said  he  was  once  a  working 
man  himself,  and  thought  it  wrong  to  prevent  a  man  from  working 
extra  time  when  he  wanted  to  improve  his  condition  or  provide  for 
his  family.  After  a  very  little  more  discussion  Mr.  Don  withdrew  his 
resolution  entirely,  and  the  question  was  dropped  without  going  to 
a  vote.  No  further  legislative  action  was  taken  on  the  subject  till 
1869,  when  an  eight  hours  Factory  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Casey, 
and  passed  the  second  reading,  but  was  then  discharged  from  the 
notice-paper.  It  was  reintroduced  by  him  in  1870,  but  got  no 
further  than  the  first  reading ;  but  a  little  later  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  Everard  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  affirming  the 
necessity  of  legalizing  the  eight  hours  day,  though  the  House 
afterwards  refused  to  apply  the  principle  practically  to  workshops 
and  factories.  This  was  done,  however,  at  length  by  the  Factory 
Act  of  1874,  and  renewed  in  the  new  Factory  Act  of  1885,  which 
forbids  the  employment  in  any  factory  or  workroom  of  any  female, 
or  of  any  male  under  the  age  of  16,  for  more  than  48  hours  in 
any  one  week  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  articles  for  trade  or 
sale.  But  these  Acts  contain  a  proviso  that  the  Minister  of  Trade 
may,  if  he  think  fit  after  inquiry,  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  any  or  all  workshops  and  factories,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  provision  the  Acts  have  practically  remained  in  abeyance 
from  the  first.  Employer  and  operative,  male  and  female,  all 
petitioned  the  Minister  for  the  suspension  of  the  eight  houi's 
clause,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  enforce  it.     In  a 
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democratic  community,  a  ministry  cannot  Skfford  to  offend  any 

considerable  section  of  the  population  by  inflicting  penalties  on 

them  for  judging  for  themselves  on  what  they  will  think  the  purely 

personal  question,  whether  they  will  have  an  hour's  pay  or  an 

hour's  leisure.     A  few  of  the  factories — clothing  factories  chiefly — 

seem,  however,  to  have  adopted  the  eight  hours  rule  of  their  own 

accord,  but  now  they  usually  give  out  work  to  be  done  at  home  after 

factory  hours,  and  no  doubt  specially  to  be  paid  for.     But  in  the 

less  important  factories,  and  especially  in  private  workshops,  there 

is,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Employes 

in    Shops  in  1884,  no  rule  about  hours  of   labour.    *  Employes 

generally  commence  at  8.30  or  9  a.m.,  and  with  half  an  hour's,  or 

sometimes  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  intermission  for  meals, 

they  continue  to  labour  often  far  into  the  night.     Some  of  the 

hands  also  carry  home  the  work  with  them,  and  labour  for  many 

hours  after  the  factories  are  closed.     In  millinery  and  dressmaking 

1;here  is  often  a  show  of  compljdng  with  the  more  humane  system 

of  eight  hours  work  daily ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is 

tihe  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     The  front  doors  are  closed,  and 

yoiuig  girls  are  kept  for  many  hours,  and  during  the  busy  season  all 

xiight,  to  work  and  execute  the  orders  received.     There  is  reason 

"fco  believe  that  no  appreciable  extra  remuneration  is  given  for  the 

"^vork   done   during   over-hours.      The   greatest   offenders  in  this 

X"espect — and  this  shows  another  of  the  means  by  which  the  eight 

faours  Factory  Act  has  been  nullified — are  employers  who  con- 

't^ract  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Act  by  engaging  only  the 

xiumber  of  hands  that  exempt  them  and  their  premises  from  the 

CDperation  of  the  Act,  and  young  girls  are  for  the  greater  part  the 

snflferers.' 

There  are  a  few  special  Acts  with   an  eight  hours  clause  in 
t;hem,  but  even   these  seem   to  have   been  attended  with  some 
clifl&culty  in  the  execution.      Mr.  Fairfield  mentions  two  in    his 
interesting  essay  on  *  State  Socialism  in  the  Antipodes  '  in  Mr. 
Mackay's  Plea  for  Liberty,     One  is  the  Regulation  of  Mines  Act, 
1883,  which  forbids  the  employment  of  any  person  underground, 
except  in   case  of   emergency,  for  more  than  eight  consecutive 
hours  from  the  time  he  commences  to  descend  the  mine  until  he 
is  relieved  of  his  work,  and  for  its  better  enforcement  this  Act 
was  supplemented  in  1886  by  an  Amending  Act,  which  threw  the 
burden  of  proving  innocence  of  charges  under  it  upon  the  mine- 
owner.     The  other  is  the  Melbourne  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Act, 
also  of  the   year   1883 — the   year   in    which,  through  the  Shop 
Commission  and   general  causes,  public  attention  was  specially 
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awakened  to  the  hours  of  labour.  This  Act  also  contains  an  eight 
hours  clause,  but  permits  overtime  for  special  payment  to  such 
an  extent  as  shall  not  make  the  total  time  wrought  more  than 
sixty  hours  a  week.  Occasionally  some  of  the  ordinary  trades, 
while  they  were  still  working  long  hours,  thought  of  applying  for 
Eight  Hours  Acts.  The  engine-drivers  in  Melbourne  flour  mills 
were  working  in  1882  twelve  hours  a  day — two  twelve-hour  shifts ; 
but  they  had  no  trade  union,  and  some  of  them  came  before  the 
Shop  Hours  Commission  of  1882-3,  and  said  there  was  no  remedy 
but  legislation,  because  while  they  themselves  believed  there  was  no 
risk  in  the  reduction,  many  of  their  workfellows  could  not  see 
things  in  that  light.  And  the  bakers,  who  had  already  established 
a  union,  and  even  obtained  a  reduction  of  their  hours  by  it,  came 
before  the  same  Commission  with  the  same  request  for  short-hour 
legislation,  because  they  feared  they  could  not  maintain  even  the 
ten  hours  limit  so  long  as  some  employers  were  still  allowed  to 
adhere  to  fifteen.  But  before  another  year  passed  engine-drivers 
and  bakers  were  both  walking  in  the  eight  hours  procession,  the 
bakers  under  a  banner  on  which  they  inscribed  the  secret  of  their 
success,  *  They  who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.' 
The  eight  hours  system  in  Victoria,  therefore,  depends  hardly 
at  all  on  law,  but  we  may  say  wholly  on  opinion,  on  working-class 
opinion,  the  opinion  of  men  who  want  the  short  day  for  the  sake 
of  the  short  day,  and  are  willing  to  purchase  it,  if  necessary,  even 
by  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  advocates  of  the  movement  in 
Victoria  never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea — I  have  at  least 
never  seen  it  in  any  of  their  remarks — of  obtaining  the  eight 
hours  day  merely  as  a  means  of  charging  more  overtime ;  and 
though  I  have  repeatedly  found  them,  in  the  early  beginnings  of 
the  agitation  in  1856,  harbouring  the  delusion  that  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour  was  the  sure  road  to  higher  wages,  that  idea 
seems  to  have  disappeared  under  subsequent  experience  ;  for  in  the 
movement  of  1884  the  argument  always  used  by  the  bakers  and 
other  agitating  trades  was,  *  We  have  been  hitherto  pajdng  for  the 
short  day  the  masons  and  the  carpenters  have  been  enjojang,  let 
them  now  pay  for  a  short  day  for  us.'  Their  hope  was  to  save 
wages  by  a  rise  of  prices. 


What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  eight  hours  day  on  wages  in 
Victoria  ?  To  all  outward  appearance,  at  any  rate,  it  has  had  no 
effect  on  wages  at  all ;  it  has  neither  raised  them  nor  reduced 
them.  The  wages  in  all  the  building  trades  remained  exactly  the 
same  from  1856,  when  they  shortened  their  hours  of  labour,  till 
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1860.  Some  of  the  men  may  have  taken  a  shilling  less  than  the 
current  rate  till  the  expiry  of  the  contracts  they  were  working  on, 
but  the  cxurent  rate  for  all  these  trades  was  155.  a  day  in  1856, 
and  continued  155.  till  1860.  It  fell  in  that  year,  and  stood  from 
85.  to  IO5.  till  1872,  when  it  rose  to  IO5.  as  a  minimum,  and  has 
remained  at  that  figure  ever  since.  The  fall  in  1860  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  ;  it  was  due  to  the  redun- 
dancy of  labour  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  the  great  fall  that 
had  taken  place  since  1856  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Kegistrar- 
General  of  the  colony  published  figures  in  1861  showing  the  effect 
of  this  cheapening  of  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  working  man's 
budget.  He  estimated  the  wages  and  expenditure  of  the  Melboiune 
artizan  to  be  as  follows  in  the  years  1854,  1857,  and  1861 :— - 


Year. 

Wages  per  day. 

30s. 
15s. 
12s. 

• 

Expenditure  per  Week. 

£7    0    3i 
3  13     4i 
2     7     4 

Surplus  per  Week. 

1854 
1857 
1861 

£1     7     8i 
16     7i 
1  16     8          ' 

Though  his  money  wages,  therefore,  had  fallen,  his  real  wages 
bad,  in  fact,  materially  risen,  and  as  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
on  cheapening  ever  since,  and  has,  according  to  the  evidence  given 
by  working  men  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  not  even  been 
£iffected  by  the  protective  duties,  what  the  working  men  of  Mel- 
bourne have  been  experiencing  has  been  a  constant  rise  in  their 
real  wages.  But  this  rise  has  not  come  from  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  or  the  employing  of  the  unemployed,  but  obviously 
from  other  causes. 

Blacksmiths  got  the  eight  hours  day  in  1859,  just  before  the 
general  fall  of  wages  in  1860,  but  this  shorter  day  had  no  influ- 
ence in  saving  them  from  that  fall.  Their  wages,  which  were 
135.  a  day  in  1859,  sunk  to  II5.  in  1860,  and  settled  at  from  85.  to 
IO5.  in  1863,  rising  again,  with  those  of  the  other  trades,  in  1872, 
to  from  IO5.  to  125.  We  have  figures  for  only  some  of  the 
trades  which  obtained  the  eight  hours  day  in  1883  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  these  figures  show  the  same  result.  The  wages  of 
those  trades  have  neither  risen  nor  fallen.  The  bookbinders,  who 
got  the  eight  hours  day  in  1883,  had  from  £2  to  £3  a  week  in 
the  years  1880-83,  and  they  had  still  £2  to  £3  a  week  in  the 
year  1885-87.  The  coopers,  who  obtained  the  boon  the  same 
year,  had   IO5.   a  day  in  1880-83,  and  still  had  IO5.   a    day  in 
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1885-87.  The  boot-makers,  becoming  an  eight  homrs  trade  in 
1885,  were  still  paid  in  1887  at  the  old  rates,  but  then  these 
were  piece  rates.  The  tanners  adopted  the  system  in  1886,  and 
were  still  paid  the  same  old  rate  of  wages  in  1887.  The  saddlers, 
who  first  joined  the  procession  in  1885,  had  £2  to  £3  a  week  in 
1883-85,  and  still  had  £2  to  £S  a  week  in  1886-88.  The  printers 
and  hatters,  who  were  paid  by  the  piece,  effected  a  small  rise,  but 
whether  enough  to  keep  their  daily  earnings  the  same  as  before 
I  am  unable  to  say ;  and  the  farriers'  wages,  which  did  not  rise 
the  first  two  years  after  the  change,  showed  a  tendency  to  rise  in 
the  next  two.  The  bakers,  who  had  been  paid  40s.  a  week  up  to 
1881,  received  only  from  25s.  to  35s.  in  1882  and  1883,  but  after 
the  reduction  of  their  hours  from  15  to  10  in  the  latter  year, 
their  wages  rose  to  50s.,  and  when  their  hours  were  a  few  months 
afterwards  again  reduced  from  10  to  8,  their  wages  remained  un- 
changed, and  have  been  50s.  a  week  ever  since.  The  experience 
of  the  coachbuilders  is  a  little  pecuHar.  They  got  the  eight 
hours  day  in  1883  or  1884,  when  their  wages  had  been  for  some 
years  from  £3  10s.  to  £5  or  £6  a  week,  and  for  the  first  year 
thereafter — 1885 — their  wages  continued  at  the  same  figure ;  but 
in  1886  they  sank  a  little,  and  for  the  three  years  1886-88  they 
stood  at  from  £3  to  £4.  The  peculiarity  is  that  this  fall  in 
wages  took  place,  as  will  presently  appear,  simultaneously  with  a 
considerable  and  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  and  in  the  annual  production  of  the  coach  works. 

The  very  notable  rise  in  bakers'  wages  was  a  result  of  the 
same  agitation  which  procured  the  shortening  of  their  hours,  but 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  increased  demand  for  labour  that 
shortening  may  have  caused.  When  the  first  reduction  of  their 
hours  from  fifteen  to  ten  took  place,  only  thirty  of  the  unemployed 
bakers  were  taken  on,  and  sixty  still  remained.  The  short  day 
had  only  been  introduced  into  50  out  of  the  200  bakeshops  of 
Melbourne,  but  these  50  shops  employed  not  less  than  200  men, 
and  yet,  though  the  hours  of  these  200  men  were  suddenly  reduced 
by  a  third,  it  needed  less  than  a  sixth  more  new  hands  to  do  the 
same  work.  If  the  reduction  from  fifteen  hours  to  ten  made  so 
little  difference  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  the  reduction 
from  ten  to  eight  would  make  less. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  a  uniform  eight  hours  day  will  abolish 
the  imemployed  is  of  course  chimerical,  because  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour  reaches  none  of  the  more  common  causes  that 
produce  the  unemployed ;  and  in  Victoria  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  often  assumes  much  graver  proportions  than  it  does 
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at  home.  I  have  abready  mentioned  the  great  redmidancy  of 
labour  in  1859,  due  to  the  decline  in  the  production  of  the  gold- 
fields,  and  an  eight  hours  day  could  obviously  do  nothing  to  check 
that.  Then  Victoria  has  its  own  measure — one  sometimes  thinks 
a  double  measure — of  the  unsettled  class,  the  *  sundowners,' 
*  swagmen,*  remittance  men,  ne'er-do-weels,  who  will  work  now 
for  a  season  at  sheepshearing  or  again  for  a  season  at  the  diggings, 
but  are  found  most  of  the  time  wandering  about  the  country  from 
station  to  station  looking  for  work,  and  generally  preferring  not 
to  obtain  it.  An  eight  hours  day  is  no  remedy  for  this  complaint. 
Then  even  in  the  ordinary  occupations  there  seems  to  be  in  some 
ways  more  unsteadiness  of  employment  in  Victoria  than  at  home, 
more  changing  of  masters,  and  more  time  lost  consequently 
between  job  and  job.  That  was  remarked  upon  by  several  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Shops  Commission.  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  for 
example,  a  working  engineer,  who  emigrated  to  Victoria  in  1870, 
said,  *  There  is  a  great  difference  in  steadiness  of  employment 
here  and  at  home.  At  home  you  may  serve  your  time  in  a  shop, 
and  be  in  it  till  you  are  an  old  man.  There  is  one  case,  perhaps, 
out  of  every  hundred  where  that  is  the  case.'  That,  he  said, 
never  occurred  in  Victoria,  and  he  thought  this  irregularity  of 
employment  in  the  colony  was  so  considerable  that  it  kept  wageB 
down.  The  same  circumstance  is  noted  in  a  report  issued  by  the 
Operatives'  Board  of  Trade  of  Melbourne  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1859,  which  complained  that  though  wages  in  Victoria  were 
nominally  high,  they  were  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man 
in  the  position  held  by  his  fellow-workmen  in  Great  Britain, 
'through  the  time  he  loses  from  one  job  to  another  looking  for 
employment.'  This  peculiarity  also  is  one  which  an  eight  hours 
day  has  no  charm  against.  Nor  has  it  any  charm  against  those 
great  depressions  which  the  whole  world  feels  in  common.  The 
Australian  Ironmonger  for  1887  (p.  47)  quotes  a  report  of  the 
Boilermakers'  Society  of  England,  stating  that  out  of  a  total  of 
28,000  members,  it  had  on  an  average  8,000  unemployed  for  the 
previous  three  years,  and  then  mentions  that  there  were  then  fifty 
boilermakers  unemployed  in  Melbourne  out  of  a  total  of  230. 
The  proportion  is  smaller,  but  it  is  more  striking  when  we  reflect 
how  much  of  the  Australian  work  must  be  repairs,  and  it  shows 
plainly  enough  that  the  great  trade  depressions  make  little  differ- 
ence between  an  eight-hour  country  and  a  ten-hour  one.  From 
these  or  other  causes  there  is,  as  the  American  consul  reports  in 
1884,  almost  every  year  an  outcry  about  the  unemployed  in 
Melbourne  in  the  dull  season,  notwithstanding  that  immigration 
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is  now  rather  discouraged  thaji  otherwise;  that  the  colony  is 
virtually  exempt  from  some  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  interrup- 
tion of  work  elsewhere,  for  example,  bad  weather;  and  that  it 
possesses  in  tolerable  perfection  the  two  correctives  for  the  evil 
which  are  most  confidently  pressed  upon  us  at  home :  (Ist)  access 
to  the  land  and  an  active  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  and  (2nd) 
a  constant  supply  of  Government  work  undertaken  to  some  extent 
with  the  very  view  of  providing  employment  and  preventing 
wages  from  falling. 

There  are  very  few  available  data  as  to  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  reduction  of  hours  in  particular  branches  of  trade  in 
Melbourne  upon  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  those 
branches,  and  the  data  which  exist  can  support  no  definite  con- 
clusion. They  show  the  most  opposite  results,  and  are  of  little 
value  without  a.  knowledge  of  the  concinrent  causes  that  have 
obviously  conspired  in  their  production.  Brewing  was  a  growing 
trade  when  the  eight  hours  day  was  adopted  by  it  in  1885,  and  it 
has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  both  its  plant  and  its  number  of 
hands  employed  every  year  since;  but  if  the  increase  of  horse- 
power may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  general  increase  of  plant, 
then  in  the  year  when  it  first  shortened  the  day  it  increased  its 
hands  in  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  the  increase  of  its  plant. 
The  breweries  employed  2yV  nien  for  every  horse-power  in  1884, 
and  "they  employed  2tV  in  1886,  and  2xV  in  1887  and  1888,  but 
they  employed  as  many  as  ^\  in  1885.  The  coachmakers  have 
gone  on  year  by  year  increasing  the  number  of  hands  employed 
since  they  adopted  the  short  day,  while  the  saddlers  and  bootmakers 
have  gone  on  reducing  it,  and  the  agricultural  implement  makers 
reduced  it  the  first  two  years  after  the  change,  but  are  recovering 
ground  now.  The  tanners  had  thirty-eight  fewer  hands  employed 
the  year  after  the  reduction  of  hours  than  they  had  the  year 
before.  Most  of  these  figures  will  be  given  later  on  in  connection 
with  another  part  of  the  subject,  and  there  is  at  least  one  con- 
clusion of  practical  importance  which  they  amply  support.  They 
show  the  utter  folly  of  the  assmnption,  so  much  pressed  by  the 
more  ignorant  advocates  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill,  that  the 
shortening  of  the  day  of  labour  has  the  necessary,  certain,  and 
uniform  effect  of  abolishing  the  unemployed. 

On  the  whole  the  reduction  of  the  working  day  to  eight  hours 
has  had  no  very  sensible  influence  on  the  nmnbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  Victoria  any  more  than  on  the  rate  of  wages,  and  both 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  other  and 
more  direct  evidence  also  conducts,  that  shortening  the  day  has 
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exercised  but  very  inconsiderable  effect  on  the  amount  of  the 
workmen's  production.  A  shortening  of  hours  has  always  two 
immediate  effects — it  improves  the  mettle  of  the  masters,  and  it 
improves  the  mettle  of  the  men.  The  masters  set  themselves  at 
once  to  practise  economies  of  various  sorts,  to  make  more  efficient 
arrangements  of  the  work,  to  introduce  better  machinery  or  to 
speed  the  old,  to  try  the  double  shift  and  other  expedients  to 
maintain  and  even  augment  the  production  of  their  works.  The 
men  return  to  their  toil  in  better  heart  after  their  ampler  rest, 
reinvigorated  both  in  nerve  and  muscle,  and  make  up  in  the  result 
sometimes  in  part,  sometimes  wholly,  by  the  intensity  of  their 
labour  for  the  loss  of  its  duration.  Victorian  experience  shows 
the  recoupment  almost  complete. 

There  is  an  occasional  tendency,  apparently,  to  a  diminution  of 
the  number  of  establishments  in  a  trade  after  the  shortening  of 
the  day,  but  none  to  the  diminution  of  their  gross  produce. 
Probably  some  of  the  weaker  employers — those  with  insufficient 
oapital  or  inferior  skill  or  old-fashioned  plant — are  forced  by  the 
ohange  to  go  to  the  wall  or  to  amalgamate  with  a  more  enterprising 
neighbour. 

The  brewers  of  Melbourne  conceded  the  eight  hours  day 
in  1885  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  I  am  informed  through  private 
sources,  had  recourse  within  the  following  years  to  the  double- 
shift  system,  and  acknowledged  that  while  they  had  looked  with 
^^preat  dread  to  the  effects  of  the  short  hours  before  they  were 
granted,  they  have  found  themselves  now  more  prosperous  than 
-^ver.  But  the  effect  of  the  short  hours  in  reducing  the  number 
of  establishments  and  of  the  double  shift  in  increasing  the  number 
of  hands  and  of  the  whole  change  on  the  general  production  of 
tihe  Victorian  breweries  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
'taken  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  colony  : — 

\ 


Year. 

No.  of 
Establishments. 

Horse-power. 

! 
Hands.        1  Gallons  of  Beer  produced. 

1 

1884 
\l886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

70 
74 
74 
72 
68 

1 

425 
444 
472 
502 
512 

860                 13,723,371 

955        i          14,400,749 

975        !          14,753,152 

1,037                 16,088,462 

1,063                 17,828,453 

1 

These  figures  are  for  the  whole  of  Victoria,  and  the  eight  hours 
day  may  not  have  been  introduced  into  provincial  establishments 
at  the  same  time  as  it  was  introduced  in  the  town  of  Melbourne, 
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and  for  that  matter  may  not  be  introduced  into  them  even  yet, 
but  then  Melbourne  contains  half  the  people  of  the  colony  and 
much  more  than  half  the  industry. 

The  saddlers  also  adopted  the  eight  hours  day  in  1885,  and  in 
their  case  likewise  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments and  an  increase  in  their  produce,  but  at  the  same  time, 
curiously  enough,  a  decided  decline  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed. 


Year. 

1 

Establishments. 

1 

Hands. 

Product. 

1884 

63 

636 

£87,131 

1885 

62 

593 

87,054 

1886 

63 

579 

89,906 

1887 

53 

496 

90,970 

1888 

i 

! 

57 

465 

'       97,692 

The  bootmakers,  who  also  received  the  eight  hours  day  in 
1885,  show  a  decHne  in  the  number  of  the  establishments,  a 
decline  in  the  nimiber  of  hands  employed,  and  a  sHght  but  not 
immediate  decline  in  the  product. 


Year.      Establishments. 


Hands. 


Product. 


1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 


94 

4,166 

107 

4,088 

91 

4,100 

92 

3,674 

97 

3,886 

£203,361 
203,968 
205,773 
189,028 
199,228 


The  agricultural  implement-makers  obtained  the  eight  hours 
day  in  1886,*  and  in  their  case  there  followed  an  increase  in  the 


Year. 

Establishments. 

1885 

64 

1886 

55 

1887 

63 

1888 

62 

Hands. 


Product. 


1,152 

1,023 

948 

1,051 


£114,419 
139,794 
143,937 
151,608 


^  When  I  speak  of  these  trades  as  having  obtained  the  short  day  in  a  particular 
year,  I  mean  that  they  walked  for  the  first  time  as  an  eight  hours  trade  in  the  pro- 
cassion  of  that  particular  year  on  Demonstration  Day,  2l8t  April.  They  may  have 
actually  obtained  the  concession  any  time  between  that  date  and  the  same  day  the 
year  before,  but  I  have  no  means  of  stating  the  time  more  precisely. 
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number  of  the  establishments  and  in  the  value  of  the  general 
product,  but  a  temporary  diminution  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed. 

The  coachmakers  introduced  the  eight  hours  day  in  1883  or 
1884  (I  am  unable  to  ascertain  more  exactly) ,  and  have  gone  on 
steadily  ever  since  increasing  the  number  of  their  establishments, 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  general  amount  of  their  pro- 
duct, and  as  is  also  the  case  in  most  of  the  other  examples  I  have 
adduced,  the  amount  of  product  per  hand  employed. 


Year. 

Establishments. 

Hands. 

• 

2,124 

Value  of  Product. 

1884 

162         ! 

£256,868 

,1885 

168         1 

2,204 

247,361 

i  1886 

174 

2,396 

288,695 

i  1887 

183 

2,407 

290,135 

;  1888 

195 

2,720 

361,690 

« 

Of  course,  differences  in  the  value  of  the  product  are  not  the 
same  thing  as  differences  in  its  amount,  and  the  figures  must  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Only  I  think  they  tend  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  shortening  of  the  day  to  eight  hours 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  corresponding  loss  of  product,  but 
rather — whatever  it  be  due  to — by  an  increase  of  product,  and 
even  by  an  increase  per  hand  employed.  Much  of  that  result 
flows,  no  doubt,  from  better  management  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers and  other  general  causes  of  progress,  but  much  of  it  also 
undoubtedly  arises  from  an  improvement  in  the  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  the  artizans  themselves,  the  direct  effect  of  the  leisure 
they  have  acquired. 

It  is  almost  a  universal  opinion  in  the  colony  that  the  men 
work  harder  now  while  they  are  at  their  work,  and  that  they  turn 
out  work  of  a  better  quality  than  they  did  under  the  long-hour 
system.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  a  public  man  of  Victoria,  said  in  his 
speech  at  the  eight  hours  demonstration  of  1873  that  he  had 
often  watched  men  working  in  the  Public  Gardens,  and  that 
though  left  to  themselves  very  much  they  worked  as  well  as  when 
under  contractors,  that  the  Government  stroke  was  unknown 
among  them,  and  that  he  was  convinced  they  did  more  work  now 
in  the  eight  hours  day  than  they  did  before  in  the  ten.  A  very 
recent  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Fairfield,  speaks  of  the  *  go  *  which  is 
conspicuous  in  some  of  the  out-door  trades  of  Victoria.  *  The 
leisure    enjoyed    by    colonial    workmen,    their  brisk,   cheerful, 
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and  robust  appearance,  and  the  activity  and  **  go  ^*  displayed  by 
one  or  two  out-door  trades  (such  as  masons  and  house  car- 
penters) who  work  under  the  eight  hour  system  are  pleasant 
to  behold.'^  An  English  business  man,  who  .has  written  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Victoria,  says  he  saw  men  in  Melbourne 
getting  as  much  work  to  do  in  a  day  as  would  have  been  allotted 
to  two  men  in  this  country,  and  that  the  lifts  they  took  were 
more  suitable  for  steam  power  than  for  human  beings.^  Lord 
Brassey,  in  a  paper  read  in  1888  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
on  *  Recent  Impressions  of  Australia,'  speaks  of  the  *  remarkable 
physique  *  of  the  Australian  navvy,  and  in  the  discussion  on  his 
lordship's  paper  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon  said  he  had  on 
behalf  of  the  Admiralty  spent  many  thousands  of  pounds  in 
wages  in  Australia  during  the  previous  few  years,  and  that  *  though 
the  wages  were  high,  the  work  done  was  good,  and  the  cost  not 
so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The  men,'  he  continued,  *  give  a 
good  day's  work.  It  is  true  that  they  put  down  their  tools  the 
very  instant  the  dinner-bell  rings,  but  they  do  not  dawdle  and 
prepare  for  that  event  half  an  hour  before.'  Captain  W.  H. 
Henderson,  R.N.,  for  many  years  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Nelson 
in  Australian  waters,  gave  even  stronger  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  *  During  the  time  I  was  out  there  I  was  brought  into 
commiuiication  with  every  class  of  society,  from  statesmen  to  the 
shipping  population.  I  have  often  had  much  to  do  with  the 
lumpers — that  is,  the  men  who  discharge  cargoes,  coal  especially, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  do  their  work  better 
than  in  the  old  coiuitry,  and  will  coal  a  ship  three  times  as  fast. 
I  have  watched  them  at  their  meals  also.  Many  people  at  home 
would  be  astonished  at  the  comparative  luxuries  in  the  way  of 
food  which  they  are  able  to  command,  and  at  the  excellent  way 
in  which  their  food  is  cooked,  showing  that  in  this  respect  their 
housewives  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  have  not  deteriorated. 
In  the  large  towns  there  are  means  of  public  recreation  and  im- 
provement which  have  hitherto  hardly  existed  with  us,  and  they 
are  fully  appreciated  and  made  use  of  by  the  wage-earning  classes. 
I  have  often,  for  my  own  part,  watched  them  crowding  into  the 
parks,  national  galleries,  and  botanical  gardens  on  Bank  Holidays, 
and  have  been  struck  with  the  well-to-do  appearance  of  their 
wives  and  children,  with  their  quiet  and  orderly  demeanour  and 
behaviour,  and  apparent  content  with  their  lot.'^ 

^  Mackay's  Plea  for  Liberty y  p.  163. 

*  Duncan,  Journal  of  Voyage  to  Australia,  p.  163. 

*  Proceedings  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  xix.  122. 
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It  is,  I  think,  beyond  question  that  the  shortening  of  the  day 
to  eight  hours  has  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  during 
the  time  employed  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  in  some  trades  and  some  particular  kinds 
of  work  this  cause  alone  would  lead  to  as  much  being  done  in  the 
short  day  as  the  long  one.  The  smallness  of  the  sum  awarded  in 
1857  to  the  contractor  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Melbourne 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  he  sustained  through  the  shortening 
of  the  day,  shows  that  in  the  building  trades  the  change  made 
very  little  difference.  I  cannot  say  how  many  men  were  employed 
on  that  building,  but  the  job  was  a  large  one,  over  £400,000. 
The  vote  to  which  the  compensation  was  appended  as  a  supple- 
mentary vote  was  for  i>*20,000,  but  this  supplementary  vote  for 
eight  months'  loss  was  only  £1,800,  or  the  wages  of  ten  men  at 
155.  a  day.  Apparently,  therefore,  he  needed  only  ten  new  hands, 
so  that  the  work  done  by  the  old  ones  cannot  have  been  very 
substantially  diminished.  Mr.  James  Stephen,  the  originator  of 
the  movement  in  Melbourne,  is  said  to  have  ascertained  by 
practical  experiment  in  his  brick-making  works,  that  the  men 
did  quite  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
ten.  In  some  trades,  e.g.  the  confectioners,  the  prices  of  their 
wares  were  very  slightly  raised  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the 
day  in  order  to  meet  the  extra  expenditure  on  labour  the  change 
entailed.  The  bakers  said  they  would  have  had  to  put  a  half- 
penny on  the  four-pound  loaf  if  wheat  had  not  fallen  at  the  time 
a  shilling  a  bushel.  But  in  the  building  trades,  while  there  was 
no  change  in  their  wages  between  1856  and  1859,  the  commodity 
they  produce  had  actually  cheapened,  and  the  fall  of  house-rents 
was  one  of  the  pleas  on  which  their  wages  were  reduced  in  the 
latter  year.  It  is  true  that  all  prices  were  falling  in  Victoria 
at  the  time,  but  had  there  been  any  very  sensible  difference  in 
the  amount  of  the  individual  artizan's  daily  production,  it  would 
have  withstood  the  general  downward  tendency. 

Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  actual  change 
in  the  length  of  the  day  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems  on  the  face  of 
it  to  be.  The  difference  between  the  ten  hours  day  and  the  eight 
hours  day  in  Victoria  is  not  two  hours,  but  only  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Aldwell  in  an 
essay  on  the  subject  which  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Austra- 
lian Eight  Hours  League  in  1856.  *  It  has  been  broadly 
asserted,'  says  he,  *  that  the  success  of  the  eight  hours  move- 
ment would  entail  a  loss  of  two  hours  per  day  to  employers. 
After  a  stricter  examination  this  statement  will  not  be   found 
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correct.  The  real  difference  of  time  between  the  old  system  and 
the  new  cannot  be  proved  to  be  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour 

per  diem In  the  face  of  more  and  better  work  in  eight 

hours  (virtually  nine  hours  and  a  quarter)  than  in  ten  hours 
(actually  but  eight  and  three-quarters,  allowing  for  the  time  of 
meals),  no  employer  can  maintain  that  he  would  be  a  loser/ 
Under  the  old  ten-hour  system  of  Victoria,  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
was  allowed  off  for  meals,  and  work  was  stopped  for  the  purpose 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  each  stoppage  involving,  of  course, 
a  certain  slackening  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  But 
imder  the  eight  hours  system  there  is  usually  only  one  break  and 
two  steady  four-hour  spells  of  work,  and  it  is  easily  possible  that 
with  an  industrial  stock  distinguished  like  the  English  above  all 
others  for  their  powers  of  close  and  sustained  application,  the  gain 
from  the  more  continuous  concentration  of  the  labour  might  do 
more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  its 
duration.  The  double  break  is  not  indeed  unknown  in  eight-hour 
trades,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  New  South  Wales  than 
in  Victoria.  Sometimes  they  work  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in 
winter  and  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  summer,  with  two  hours  off  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  but  the  common  rule  is  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  or  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  with  an  hour  off  for  dinner.  The 
bakers,  it  may  be  mentioned,  who  have  often  to  wait  some  time 
idle  for  their  bread  to  rise,  only  count  their  eight  hours  from  the 
moment  of  its  rising,  when  they  begin  actual  work. 

What  use  does  the  working  man  of  Victoria  make  of  the 
leisure  he  has  obtained  through  the  eight  hours  day  ?  The  *  go  * 
and  energy  he  is  said  by  so  many  observers  to  put  into  his  work  is 
itself  good  evidence  that  he  does  not  spend  his  time  in  vicious 
dissipation.  If  a  shorter  day  in  the  workshop  meant  only  a 
longer  evening  in  the  tavern  he  could  not  possibly  show  such 
signs  of  invigoration,  and  his  day's  work  and  his  day's  wages 
would  soon  have  hopelessly  declined.  The  general  opinion  in 
Victoria  is  that  the  habits  of  working  men  have  improved  and  not 
deteriorated  through  the  short  hours.  By  leaving  work  early  in 
the  afternoon,  they  are  enabled  to  live  out  in  the  suburbs  in  neat 
cottages  with  little  gardens  behind  them,  which  are  almost  invari- 
ably owned  by  their  occupiers,  and  they  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  tending  their  little  gardens  or  in  some  out-door  sport  or 
with  their  families.  The  two  first  effects  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
in  this  country  were  the  multiplication  of  mechanics*  institutes, 
night  schools,  and  popular  lectures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
multiplication  of  garden  allotments  on  the  other.      Workpeople 
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had  neither  time  nor  energy  for  such  pursuits  before — the  only 
resource  of  the  languid  is  the  tavern.  But  with  a  longer  evening 
at  their  disposal,  it  became  worth  while  devising  other  ways  of 
enjoying  it,  and  the  favourite  among  the  English  factory  hands 
seemed  to  be  the  mechanics*  institute  in  winter  and  the 
garden  allotment  in  summer.  So  also  in  Melbourne.  There  is  a 
peculiar  affection  in  the  way  the  working  people  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Shop  Hours  Commission  spoke  of  their  gardens, 
and  this  little  possession  has  become  an  established  institution 
among  the  working  class  of  that  city — ^part  of  their  customary 
standard  of  existence.  There  are  regular  auctions  of  building  ground 
on  the  Saturday  afternoons  to  which  the  workers  go  and  buy  their 
lots.  They  then  erect  their  cottage  and  lay  out  their  garden,  and 
gradually  pay  off  the  cost.  People  are  fond  of  celebrating  the 
social  and  political  virtues  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  but  the  city 
of  Melbourne  has  even  a  better  wall  of  security  in  the  belt  of 
working-class  cottages  by  which  it  is  encircled,  and  the  pride 
of  the  modest  owners  in  their  little  home  and  garden  diverts  them 
not  merely  from  political  but  from  convivial  temptations.  The 
population  has  thus  been  undergoing  most  important  changes  of 
national  character,  which  could  not  have  come  about  at  all  without 
the  longer  leisure  provided  by  the  eight  hours  day. 

In  the  same  way  there  has  been  developed  that  remarkable 
love  of  out-door  recreations  which  is  now  characteristic  of 
Victoria.  The  bright  warm  climate  no  doubt  encourages  this 
disposition,  but  the  shorter  day  of  work  allowed  the  opportunity 
for  its  gratification.  Nor  do  the  Victorian  people  neglect  more 
intellectual  pleasures.  Every  visitor  to  Melbourne,  for  example, 
remarks  on  the  magnificent  Public  Library  of  the  city,  thronged 
with  working-class  readers  on  the  Saturday  afternoons.  Sir  John 
Coode  found  605  readers  there  when  he  visited  it — about  half  as 
many  again  as  the  great  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  will 
hold — and  he  was  told  by  his  guide.  Sir  E.  Barry,  that  that  was 
about  the  usual  number  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the  matter 
of  free  libraries,  Victoria  is  very  far  before  us.  It  has  229  for  its 
population  of  a  million,  while  the  whole  United  Kingdom  can 
as  yet  boast  only  200  for  its  population  of  thirty-six  millions. 
The  Melbourne  Working  Men's  College  has  more  than  2,000 
students,  and  53  per  cent,  of  these  are  genuine  artisans  or  day- 
labourers.  Shortening  the  day  necessitates  developments  like 
these.  Leisure  now  and  then  may  be  largely  wasted  in  drink- 
ing more,  but  where  the  working  class  get  it  as  a  permanent 
possession  they  devise,  almost  of  necessity,  many  different  ways 
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of  employing  it,  and  every  new  device  is,  so  far,  a  successful  rival 
to  the  tavern. 

The  public-house  interest  in  Victoria  accordingly  have  always , 
I  believe,  been  opposed  to  the  eight  hours  movement,  and  at  some 
of  the  early  elections  it  used  all  its  influence  against  Ministers  like 
Captain  (now  Sir  Andrew)  Clarke,  who  had  shown  favour  to  the 
cause.     Then,  according  to  universal  testimony,  while  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  in  Victoria  drink  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
corresponding  classes  at  home,  the  working  classes  there  do  not 
drink  more  than  the  working  classes  here,  and  the  colonial-bom 
are  decidedly  more  sober  than  the  immigrants.  It  may  not  be  fair  to 
compare  the  young  colonials  with  the  *  old  chums ' — the  survivors  of 
the  early  immigrants — because  the  old  chums  who  are  still  working 
are  the  residuum,  if  I  may  use  the  word  without  meaning  offence, 
of  a  class  from  which  numbers  of  the  best  members  have  long 
ago  risen  to  be  employers  ;  and  of  all  working  men  in  the  colony 
the  old  chums  are  admitted  to  drink  most.     But  the  bom  Victorian 
is  also  more  temperate  than  the  *  new  chum,'  the  recent  immi- 
grant  from   the   old   country.     The   foreman  of   the  Australian 
(rlasH  Company  said  bcjfore  the  Shop  Hours  Commission,  *  The 
glass    trad(5    is,  of    course,    a   thirsty   trade,   and   the    imported 
article,  I   can  asHuni   you,  swallow  pretty  liberal   quantities   of 
liquor,  but  nioni  than   half   the   colonial  hands  are  teetotallers. 
The  ()th(irH  makes  th(5  (ixcuse  that  it  is  such  a  hot  trade.     I  find 
th(5  colonial  youth  g(sn(!rally  intelligent,  expert,  and  steady.'     Mr. 
K.    Twopenny,    in    liiH    Town   Life  in   Amtralia    (p.   98),    says, 

*  The  b(iHt  workman,  wlu^n  lui  chooHes,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
got  hold  of,  iH  the  thoroughhnul  colonial,*  and  that  though  the 
Hiulden  incroaHn  of  wagtm  in  Honu^tinum  too  strong  a  temptation 
for  tlio  fnmh  inconnu',  tin*  m^ttlcul  working-class  population  are  at 
Inast  aH  ttMnpnrato  as  thry  arn  in  l^jngland.     *  For  often/  he  says, 

•  tho  Hiiddnn  incrnaMt'  of  vvagtm  in  too  much  for  his  mental  equi- 
librium, and  a  nutn  who  wan  hoImm*  rnough  as  a  ])oor  man  at  home 
finds  no  brttnr  uho  for  Itin  loom^  caHh  than  to  put  it  into  the 
publir-houHr  till.  jiut,  aH  a  rIaMH,  I  do  not  think  Australian 
W(»rking  inc^n  am  Iomm  moIum"  than  tlumi'  at  honu^ '  (p.  90).  Then, 
in  Hpito  of  tluMr  '  larrikinM  '  tlu*  vi(»lnnt  young  street  roughs, 
who  ar<»  an  irrr^ular  and,  unl'ortunnti^lv,  iiuMcutsing  jmnluct  of 
colonial  c^ncrKy  ^''*'  pnoph<  of  MMllionrnn  ihmmI  only  (me  police- 
niait  for  cvt^ry  70i)  of  po|MilMi)on,  whiln  tht^  piM>plo  of  London 
ncM'd  ont*   ft»r  cvcMy  MMI,  imhI  IIm'  pnoph'  of  Manrhoster  luie  for 

cvcrv  rio. 

Now,  all  thtuin  thiii^M  hlhipl)  (Miuld   not   \\\\  aftt^r  thirty-four 
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years  of  the  short  day,  if  the  effect  of  shortening  the  day  were, 
as  many  persons  are  forward  to  assert,  to  increase  dissipation, 
and  not,  as  others  say  with  more  justice,  to  diminish  it.     We  may 
take  it  as  certain  that  the  working  class  of  Victoria  are  not  as  a 
body  abusing  their  leisure,  though,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  may 
do  so.     Leisure,  like  any  other  means  of  good,  is  in  certain  hands 
always  pervertible  into  an  equally  potent  means  of  destruction, 
and  the  eight  hours  day,  while  it  has  materially  contributed  to 
the    elevation  of   workpeople  in   general,   has    not    improbably 
increased  the  drunkenness  of   the  drunken.     At  all  events,  the 
statistics  of  petty  crime  in  Victoria — in  which  fully  half  the  cases 
are  cases  of  drunkenness — show  that  the  occupations  which  have 
the   worst  record  next   to   the   unskilled   labourers   are  the  old 
eight-hour    trades — the   masons,   bricklayers,  plasterers,  smiths, 
engineers — which,  however,  it  must  be  granted,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  arduous  and  exhausting  trades.     There  is  a  good 
deal  of  poverty  in  Victoria  caused  by  drink ;  and  the  consumption 
of  drink  per  head,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sum  spent  upon  it 
per  head,  is  as  high  as  that  of  this  country ;  but  consumption  of 
<3rink  is  not  drunkenness  ;    and  though  the  working  class    live 
liberally,  there  is  certainly  nothing  like  improvidence  in  a  com- 
munity where,  with  a  population  of  only  nine  hundred  thousand, 
"the  savings  banks  have  more  than  150,000  depositors,  and  the 
tuilding  societies  nearly  £2,000,000  of  yearly  income. 

Altogether,   the    more   we    examine    the    subject    the    more 
irresistibly  is  the  impression  borne  in  from  all  sides  that  there 
is  growing  up  in  Australia,  and  very  largely  in  consequence  of  the 
^ight  hours  day,  a  working  class  which  for  general  morale,  intelli- 
gence,  and  industrial  efficiency  is  probably  already  superior  to 
t^hat    of  any   other   branch   of    our   Anglo-Saxon   race,   and   for 
liappiness,  cheerfulness,  and  all-round  comfort  of  life  has  never 
seen   its   equal   in   the   world   before.     For   all   this   advantage, 
moreover,  nobody  seems  to  be  a  shilling  the  worse.     It  is  truly 
remarkable  how  immaterial  apparently  has  been  the  cost  of  the 
eight  hours  day  in  Victoria.     Look  for  the  effects  of  it  where 
you  will,  they  still  ever  elude  your  observation.     Wages  have  not 
fallen,  wages  have  not  risen,  production  has  not  fallen  except  in 
certain  trifling  cases ;  prices  have  not  risen  except  again  in  certain 
trifling  instances ;  trade  has  not  suffered,  profits  have  not  dwindled 
(or  we  should  have  heard  croaking) ;  the  unemployed  have  not 
vanished,  not  so  much  as  shrunk  in  any  perceptible  degree ;  the 
working  classes — the  great  body   of  the   nation — ^have   an   hour 
more  to  call  their  own,  that  is  all.     Shortening  the  day  has  appar- 
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eiitly  once  again  proved  its  own  reward.  It  was  found  fifty  years 
ago  that  in  many  branches  of  work  the  English  mills  did  quite  as 
much  in  ten  hours  as  they  used  to  do  in  twelve,  and  it  has  been 
found  recently  that  the  mills  of  Massachusetts  do  quite  as  much 
in  ten  as  they  used  to  do  in  eleven,  the  main  reason  being  that 
the  increased  rest  improved  the  physical  and  mental  efficiency  of 
the  workman  as  a  productive  agent  to  quite  the  extent  required  to 
make  the  change  profitable.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that 
In^cause  it  was  profitable  to  reduce  the  hours'  of  labour  from  eleven 
to  ton,  it  must  be  likewise  profitable  to  reduce  them  from  nine  to 
eight ;  that  is  an  entirely  new  problem,  only  to  be  solved  by  actual 
oxporiment.  Theoretically  there  must  be  a  limit  in  the  division 
of  work  and  rest  at  which  the  maximum  profitableness,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  maximiun  efficiency,  is  reached ;  it  would 
probably  be  different  for  different  nations  and  individuals  as  well 
as  different  trades ;  but  the  fact  that  the  eight  hours  day  has  been 
introduced  without  any  disadvantage  into  so  many  varieties  of 
occupations  in  Victoria  suggests  that  that  limit  will  be  found,  for 
the  Knglish  race  at  all  events,  generally  rather  below  than  above 
the  eight  hours  a  day. 

John  Eae 
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The  new  census  of  the  United  States  is  as  ambitious  as  the 
census  of  1880,  and  in  some  directions  attempts  to  do  even  more 
than  that  stupendous  undertaking  did.  Investigating  industrial 
and  social  phenomena  from  all  sides,  it  seeks  to  give,  as  it  were, 
a  complete  picture  of  the  national  resources  and  the  national  Ufe. 
No  other  country  in  the  world  attempts  under  the  name  of  census 
to  do  one-tenth  part  of  the  work  which  the  bureau  at  Washington, 
improvised  at  a  few  months'  notice,  cheerfully  and  confidently 
undertakes ;  and  the  census  returns  of  no  other  nation  make 
such  an  array  of  volmnes.  Seven  and  a  half  miUion  dollars  have 
already  been  voted  for  the  expense  of  enumeration  and  tabulation 
(this  being  exclusive  of  printing  and  binding  the  reports) ,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  published  volumes  of  the  present  census 
will  be  as  nmnerous  and  as  large  as  those  of  its  predecessor.  All 
this,  however,  to  the  mind  of  the  impartial  observer,  rather 
miUtates  against  the  credibility  of  American  statistics  than  in  their 
favour.  The  amount  of  money  spent  seems  needlessly  extrava- 
gant, while  it  is  even  more  extravagant  to  hope  that  all  this 
variety  of  information  can  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  and  trustworthiness.  To  many,  therefore,  the  United 
States  census  is  a  *  monument,'  but  one  provoking  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness and  scepticism. 

To  a  certain  extent,  now,  this  judgment  is  true.  From  the 
purely  statistical  point  of  view  the  American  census  errs  on  the  side 
of  attempting  too  much,  as  perhaps  the  English  inclines  towards 
undertaking  too  little.  But,  inasmuch  as  all  our  census-gathering 
is  in  a  certain  sense  experimental,  a  little  over-confidence  may  in 
the  long  run  be  as  fruitful  of  results  as  a  timidity  which  only 
ventures  where  the  path  is  perfectly  plain.  This  is  said  not  in 
condenmation  of  the  Enghsh  but  in  extenuation  of  the  American 
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census,  which  in  many  of  its  inquiries  seems  to  verge  close  on  the 
impossible  or  the  impracticable.  Besides,  as  has  lately  been 
pointed  out  by  Westergaard,  imperfect  data  are  not  necessarily 
valueless,  for  the  man  of  science  by  skilful  manipulation  and  the 
exercise  of  the  scientific  imagination  may  out  of  a  fragment  con- 
struct a  probable  whole  ;  or  he  can  at  least  say  what  a  thing  is 
not,  even  when  he  cannot  say  what  it  is.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  may  enable  a  ship  captain  to  steer  clear  of  an  iceberg 
whose  exact  size  and  position  is  entirely  unknown.  Nor  must  we 
lay  too  much  stress  on  the  common  objection  that  these  imperfect 
data  by  mere  governmental  publication  receive  the  stamp  of 
official  approval,  and  thus  attain  an  authority  and  a  currency  which 
they  do  not  deserve.  It  is  of  course  true  that  any  census  figures 
beyond  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  people  may  be  so  interpreted  or 
misunderstood  or  manipulated  as  to  furnish  a  basis  for  wild 
theories  and  absurd,  perhaps  destructive,  proposals.  But  com- 
mon sense,  in  the  popular  meaning  of  that  term,  exercises  a 
restraining  influence ;  for  persons  are  not  apt  to  accept  that  which 
is  contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience  unless  it  rest  on  very 
clear  and  substantial  grounds,  and  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  theory  as 
to  show  that  it  has  been  built  up  on  false  and  mistaken  premises. 
The  same  figures,  however,  are  accessible  to  the  opponents  as  well 
as  to  the  advocates  of  any  social  reform ;  while  the  educational 
value  of  these  attempts  to  throw  the  light  of  exact  statistical  in- 
vestigation on  social  phenomena  otherwise  unknowable  is  very 
great,  both  for  the  practical  statistician  and  for  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  in  an  intelligent  democracy  try  to  comprehend 
and  solve  social  problems. 

But  besides  these  general  considerations  (which  I  cannot 
expect  will  meet  with  general  assent,  although  they  make  us  in 
the  States  view  the  extent  and  expense  of  our  census  work  with 
complacency),  there  are  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
United  States  census  which  it  is  useful  to  understand  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  results.  These  are  briefly  :  (1)  that,  owing  to  the 
general  intelligence  of  our  rural  population  certain  inquiries  can 
be  successfully  prosecuted  here  which  could  not  be  in  Europe ; 

(2)  that,  owin']*  to  the  peculiar  make-up  of  our  population  cer- 
tain inquiries  unimportant  elsewhere  are  very  important  here 
{e.g,  in  respect  to   the   coloured  and   foreign-bom  population) ; 

(3)  that,  owing  to  our  federal  form  of  government,  certain 
inquiries  are  forced  into  the  census  which  do  not  rightly  belong 
there  {e.g.  mortality  statistics,  local  indebtedness,  etc.) ;  (4)  that, 
owing  to  political  reasons,  certain  inquiries  have  been  attached  to 
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the  census  which  might  more  profitably  be  pursued  independently 
of  it  and  at  other  times  (e.g,  statistics  of  manufactures,  of  trans- 
portation, etc.) .  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  all  these  things  in 
extenso  or  in  the  order  indicated.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  student  who  proposes  to  make  use  of  the  American  census 
to  indicate  briefly  yet  systematically  its  scope  and  method,  with 
some  critical  comment.  The  final  reports  have  not  yet  appeared, 
but  we  have  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  the  preliminary  bulletins  to 
illustrate  methods. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
census  of  the  United  States  is  in  reahty  a  large  number  of 
censuses  or  statistical  investigations  undertaken  at  the  same 
time  but  according  to  different  methods  and  to  a  large  extent 
by  different  sets  of  officers.  There  are  not  less  than  three  classes 
of  inquiries,  the  last  two  covering  each  a  large  nimiber  of  separate 
investigations.  The  first  class  consists  of  the  ordinary  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  taken  by  the  regular  enumerators  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  on  one  schedule,  including  the  usual  statistics 
of  age,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  etc.,  together  with  certain  questions 
intended  to  furnish  the  basis  for  further  special  investigations. 
This  is  the  census  proper.  The  second  class  comprises  certain 
investigations  which  are  intrusted  to  the  ordinary  enimierator, 
who  fills  out  a  special  schedule  whenever  the  occasion  demands. 
Such  are  the  statistics  of  farms,  of  mortality,  of  surviving  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  of  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes.  The 
third  class  comprises  certain  investigations  which  are  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  enumerator  and  placed 
in  those  of  special  agents,  who  either  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  visit  gain  the  desired  information.  Many  of  these  last 
investigations  are  begun  and  well  under  way  before  the  actual 
enumeration  of  the  people.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  indicate  what 
portions  of  the  census  fall  under  each  of  these  three  classes  and 
the  methods  pursued  in  each  case. 

(1).  The  General  Census. — For  the  purposes  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  the  United  States  was  divided  into  175  districts,  for 
each  of  which  a  supervisor  was  appointed,  with  power  to  appoint 
enumerators  (there  were  about  44,000  in  all),  but  so  that  the 
subdivision  assigned  to  each  enimierator  should  not  exceed 
four  thousand  inhabitants  according  to  estimates  based  on  the 
Tenth  Census.  Each  enumerator  was  furnished  with  a  portfolio 
11  by  15  inches  in  size,  and  in  this  was  contained  a  large  number 
of  population  schedules  or  *  General  Schedule  Nmnber  One,*  as 
they  were  called.    These  are  family  schedules,  and  the  enumerator 
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was  supposed  to  visit  each  family  in  his  district  and  fill  out  the 
answers  to  the  questions.  The  law  allowed  the  distribution  of 
schedules  in  advance,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold and  afterwards  collected  by  the  enumerator,  but  population 
is  so  scattered  in  the  United  States  that  little  use  was  made  of 
this  method.  Enumerators  were  allowed  thirty  days,  in  cities 
only  two  weeks,  to  complete  their  work  ;  the  schedules  were  then 
sent  to  the  supervisors,  by  them  inspected  (?)  and  forwarded  to 
the  Census  Office  at  Washington.  These  details  are  useful  in 
enabling  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  probable  accuracy  of  the 
original  returns  on  which  rest  all  the  subsequent  figiures  in  regard 
to  population.  And  the  primary  consideration  here  is  in  regard 
to  the  questions  contained  on  the  population  schedule  : — Are  they 
such  as  the  enumerator  of  ordinary  intelligence,  dealing  with  the 
average  person,  can  hope  to  get  answered  ?  or  are  they  of  such  a 
character  as  either  to  be  incomprehensible  or  to  awaken  resent- 
ment or  suspicion  ?  Our  judgment  upon  this  point  must  be  the 
basis  for  any  critical  valuation  of  the  United  States  census,  and  it 
is  so  important  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  useful  than  to  print 
the  full  list  of  questions  on  the  population  schedule  with  some 
explanation  of  the  reason  for  each,  and  some  comment  on  the 
probable  value  of  the  information  it  would  eUcit.  The  questions 
are  as  follows — Questions  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  being  at  the  head, 
and  the  numbered  ones  running  down  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
sheet  fifteen  inches  long  and  eleven  inches  wide,  the  rest  of  the 
space  being  ruled  into  columns,  one  for  each  member  of  the 
family. 

Aside  from  the  number  of  these  questions,which  makes  the  work 
of  the  enumerator  very  heavy,  there  are  specific  objections  to  some  of 
them,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  heart  yearns  for  the 
knowledge  which  the  correct  answer  to  them  would  give.  Taking 
them  in  order,  question  2  is  useless  for  any  practical  purpose 
because  a  great  many  persons  will  answer  it  in  the  affirmative 
under  the  vague  impression  that  it  will  lead  to  a  pension  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  It  is  not  milikely  that  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  returns  we  shall  find  a  new  curiosity  in  statistics, 
namely,  a  too  great  wilhngness  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the 
reverse  of  that  disinclination  to  answer  at  all  which  the  fear  of 
taxation  has  so  often  aroused.  In  question  4  the  extension  of 
the  colour  division  to  quadroon  and  octoroon  seems  to  me  entirely 
futile,  because  the  persons  interested  (belonging  to  the  old  slave 
class  or  their  descendants)  will  never  be  able  to  say  how  much 
white  blood  flows  in  their  veins,  and  to  determine  the  question  by 
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Schedule  No.  1. — Population  and  Social  Statistics. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

No.  of  dwelling- 

No.  of  families 

No.  of  persons 

No.    of    family 

No.  of  persons 

house    in    the 

in  this  dwell- 

in this  dwell- 

in   the    order 

in  this  family. 

order  of  visita- 

ing-house. 

ing-house. 

of  visitation. 

tion. 

I  Christian  name  in  full,  and  initial  of  middle  name. 
Surname. 


2     Whether  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  during  the  civil  war  (U.S.  or  Conf.),  or  widow 
of  such  person. 


10 
11 


12 


18 


3     Belationship  to  head  of  family. 


Whether  white,  black,  mulatto,  quadroon,  octoroon,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Indian. 


Sex. 


Age  at  nearest  birthday.    If  under  one  year,  give  age  in  months. 


Whether  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced. 


8  1  Whether  married  during  the  census  year  (Jime  1,  1889,  to  May  81, 1890). 


9  I  Mother  of  how  many  children,  and  number  of  these  children  living. 


Place  of  birth. 


Place  of  birth  of  Father. 


-« 


Place  of  birth  of  Mother. 

Number  of  years  in  the  United  States. 


14 


Whether  naturalized. 


16 


16 


17 


Whether  naturalization  papers  have  been  taken  out. 


P  rofession,  trade,  or  occupation. 


Months  unemployed  during  the  census  year  (Jime  1,  1889,  to  May  31,  1890). 


18 


Attendance  at  school  (in  months)  during  the  census  year  (June  1,  1889,  to  May  31, 
1890). 


19 


ao 


22 


23 


24 


Able  to  Read. 


Able  to  Write. 


Able  to  speak  English.     If  not,  the  language  or  dialect  spoken. 

Whether  suffering  from  acute  or  chronic  disease,  with  name  of  disease  and  length 
of  time  afiUcted. 

Whether  defective  in  mind,  sight,  hearing,  or  speech,  or  whether  crippled,  maimed, 
or  deformed,  with  name  of  defect. 


Whether  a  prisoner,  coiivict,  homeless  child,  or  pauper. 


25 


Supplemental  schedule  and  page. 


26 


Is  the  home  you  live  in  hired,  or  is  it  owned  by  the  head  or  by  a  member  of  the 
family? 


27 


28 


If  owned  by  head  or  member  of  family,  is  the  home  free  from  mortgage  incumbrance 


If  the  head  of  family  is  a  farmer,  is  the  farm  which  he  cultivates  hired,  or  is  it 
owned  by  him  or  by  a  member  of  his  family  ? 


29 


30 


If  owned  by  head  or  member  of  family,  is  the  farm  free  from  mortgage  incumbrance  ? 

If  the  home  or  farm  is  owned  by  head  or  member  of  family,  and  mortgaged,  give 
the  post-office  address  of  owner. 
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the  hhade  of  colour  of  the  individual  would  be  contrary  to  our 
knowledge  of  physiological  laws.     Question  8  is  asked  in  order 
Uj   attain   an   approximate   marriage-rate.      It   is   one   of    those 
inquiries  mentioned  above  which  is  forced  upon  the  census  simply 
i>eeaa5e  our  federal  form  of  government  gives  us  no  means  of 
registering  ^-ital  statistics  for  the  whole   country.      Question   9 
Ripens  up  many  possibihties  in  social  study,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  answered  in  the  great  majority  of 
csLneH.     The  problem  of  the  comparative  fruitfulness  of  women  of 
different  race  or  nationahty  or  social  condition  may  possibly  have 
fiome  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  combination  of  this  question 
vrith  the  ages  and  nationahty  of  the  women.     Questions  10  to  15 
^and  21)  are  forced  upon  the  census  by  the  pecuhar  make-up  of 
our  population,  with  its  large  proportion  of  persons  of   foreign 
birth   and   of   foreign   descent.      If   we  neglected  to   get  these 
statistics  and  combine  them  with  those  of  sex,  age,  conjugal  con- 
dition, occupation,  iUiteracy,  disease,  and  death  we  should  miss 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  ethnological  and  sociological  investi- 
gation which  is  offered  anywhere  in  the  world,  besides  depriving 
ourselves  of  information  absolutely  essential  to  our  own  welfare. 
The  presence  of  the  blacks  at  the  South  and  of  the  foreign-bom 
in  the  North  constitute  the  most  important  demological  problems 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.     Question  16  will  doubtfess  con- 
tend  with  the  usual   difficulties  of   an  occupation   census,   but 
public  opinion  would  not   permit   its    omission.      Question   17 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  exact  knowledge  or 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  person  concerned,  and  when  it   is 
answered  by  the  wife  or  other  member  of  the  family  in  respect  to 
the  husband  or  father  it  will  probably  lack  accuracy.     I  doubt  if 
it  will  throw  any  hght  on  the  great  question  of  the  unemployed. 
Questions  18  to  20  present  but  Uttle  difficulty  in  this  country 
except  in  large  cities  where  numbers  of  foreigners  are  congregated, 
from  whom  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  information.     Questions  22 
to  24,  and  26  to  30,  seemed  to  awaken  more  opposition  before  the 
census  was  taken  than  any  others,  the  first  group  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  cruel  and  inhuman  to  ask  persons  to  reveal  family 
sorrows  and  afflictions,  and  the  second  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  to  ask  him  questions  about 
his  property.     As  both  of  these  groups  of  questions  were  intended 
to  be  the  basis  for  supplementary  inquiries,  I  will  speak  of  them 
further  on. 

Such   is   the   explanation  of  the  complicated   and  unwieldy 
population  schedule  which  the  Census  Office  sent  out  and  expected 
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to  have  answered  for  every  individual  in  the  United  States,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  white  or  black,  native  or  foreign-bom,  intelli- 
gent or  ignorant.  The  final  reports  will  doubtless  show  failure  in 
many  directions.  Thus  far  we  have  information  upon  only  one 
point,  that  is  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  which 
(exclusive  of  white  persons  in  Indian  Territory,  Indians  on 
reservations,  and  Alaska)  was  62,622,250.  Including  the  above 
omissions  it  will  reach  a  round  63,000,000.  This  number  was 
less  than  was  commonly  expected.  Was  the  common  expecta- 
tion exaggerated,  or  was  the  enumeration  defective  ?  This  is  a 
very  important  question,  for  if  the  enumeration  was  defective  it 
detracts  from  the  value  of  all  the  information  contained  in  the 
population  schedule.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  determine  this 
after  we  get  the  details  of  the  enumeration,  for  unless  the 
deficiency  is  distributed  with  a  wonderful  amoimt  of  regularity  it  is 
scarcely  possible  but  that  in  some  of  the  relations  of  sex,  age,  colour, 
nationaHty,  occupation,  or  local  distribution,  or  in  comparison 
with  the  census  of  1880,  such  glaring  inconsistencies  will  show 
themselves  as  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  deficiency.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  defer  final  judgment  until  then,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  Census  Office  itself  has  felt  the  need  of  defending 
its  figures  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  matter  superficially. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  last  four  censuses 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 
1860 

1870 
1880 
1890 

Population. 

Increase  in  Ten  Years. 

Per  cent.  Increase. 

31,443,321 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 
62,622,250 

I 

7,115,050               22-63  per  cent. 
11,597,412               3008  per  cent. 
12,466,467               2486  per  cent. 

i 

Now  the  astonishing  thing  about  this  table  is  that  the  rate  of 
increase  should  have  fallen  from  30  per  cent,  between  1870  and 
1880  to  less  than  25  per  cent,  between  1880  and  1890,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  an  enormous  immigration  during  the  latter  decade 
amounting  to  more  than  five  million  persons.  The  explanation 
of  the  Census  Office  is  that  as  a  country  grows  older  the  natural 
rate  of  increase  tends  to  dechne ;  and  this  is  true,  but  of  doubtful 
application  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  land  still  unoccupied 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  immigration  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  added  to  the  population  an  enormous  number  of  persons 
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in  the  most  productive  ages  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
second  explanation  of  the  Office  is  that  the  census  of  1870  was 
grossly  defective  (especially  in  the  Southern  states),  so  that  the 
rate  of  increase  from  1870  to  1880  was  not  real.  General  Walker, 
the  superintendent  of  the  census  of  1870  and  also  of  1880,  has 
acknowledged  that  this  is  true.  The  South  was  in  a  disturbed 
condition  during  the  year  1870,  and  the  census  was  taken  under 
the  old  system  of  employing  the  marshals  of  the  federal  courts  as 
enumerators,  and  they,  during  the  reconstruction  period,  were 
often  strangers  in  the  land,  and  generally  incompetent  for  their 
duties  as  census  officers.  In  order  to  remedy  this  supposed  defect 
in  the  figures  for  1870,  the  Census  Office  takes  the  rate  of  increase 
from  1860  to  1880  and  applies  it  in  order  to  find  the  true  popula- 
tion in  1870.     Thereby  it  reaches  a  table  of  the  following  sort : — 


Year. 


I860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Population.       [  Increase  in  Ten  Years.  Per  cent.  Increase* 


31,443,321 
39,818,449 
50,155,783 
62,622,250 


8,375,128 
10,337,334 
12,466,467 


26*6  per  cent. 
25*9  per  cent. 
24*8  per  cent. 


This  certainly  makes  a  delightfully  logical  table,  for  it  may  at 
once  be  admitted  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  States  is 
decreasing  even  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  immigration.  But 
the  difficulty  is  with  the  supposititious  figure  for  1870.  It  certainly 
seems  very  improbable  that  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  decade 
1860  to  1870,  a  time  of  war  and  small  immigration,  could  have 
been  greater  than  during  the  succeeding  decade.  General  Walker 
has  recently  re-examined  ^  the  deficiency  among  the  blacks  at  the 
census  of  1870,  and  makes  it  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  for  the  whole  country,  while  the  Census  Office  makes  it 
512,163  for  the  Southern  states  alone,  besides  a  deficiency  of 
747,915  among  the  whites  of  those  states.  Final  judgment  on 
this  question  must  be  deferred  until  we  have  further  details 
in  regard  to  the  population. 

(2).  Special  and  Stippleinentary  Inquiries. — There  are  certain 
inquiries  which  are  intrusted  to  the  ordinary  enumerator,  but 
which  lie  outside  of  the  population  schedule  or  are  supplementary 
to  it.     The  heavily  burdened  enumerator,  in  addition  to  a  number 


^  Statistics  of  the  Coloured  Race  in  tJie  United  States.   Publications  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Nos.  11  and  12,  1890. 
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of  family  schedules  sufficient  to  last  him  for  the  day,  packs  in  his 
11  by  15  portfolio  a  number  of  special  and  supplementary  sche- 
dules, which  he  is  to  use  when  occasion  demands.  To  begin  with 
the  latter.  When  question  2  of  the  population  schedule  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative  for  Union  soldiers  or  sailors,  the 
enumerator  turns  to  a  supplementary  schedule  for  *  Survivors  of 
the  War,'  where  he  enters  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the  soldier 
or  sailor,  his  rank,  company,  regiment,  date  of  enlistment,  length 
of  service,  etc.  This  inquiry  was  forced  on  the  census  by  Con- 
gress under  the  impression  that  it  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
pension  legislation.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  these  returns  will  have 
to  be  compared  with  the  army  records  and  verified  before  they  can 
be  used,  and  the  whole  thing  seems  a  waste  of  money  and  a  useless 
burdening  of  the  census.  When  any  one  of  questions  22,  23,  or 
24  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  the  enumerator  turns  to  one 
of  eight  supplementary  schedules  headed  Statistics  of  Insanity, 
Statistics  of  Feeble-mindedness  and  Idiocy,  Statistics  of  the 
Deaf,  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  Statistics  of  Persons  Diseased  or 
Physically  Defective,  Statistics  of  Benevolence,  Statistics  of  Crime, 
and  Statistics  of  Pauperism,  and  demands  a  variety  of  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  affliction,  how  long  afflicted,  etc.  The  outcry 
raised  in  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  answering  these  questions 
was  purely  factitious,  and  rested  on  the  a  priori  ground  that  for  the 
federal  government  to  demand  answers  to  such  questions  was 
unconstitutional,  and  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
It  was  said  that  it  compelled  men  and  women  to  reveal  weaknesses 
or  even  shameful  diseases  which  had  been  a  secret  between  them 
and  their  physician,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  pity  or  con- 
tempt of  the  entire  community.  This  is  absurd,  for  if  the  defect  is 
such  as  can  be  concealed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  individual 
answering  *  No  *  to  the  question,  and  the  legal  power  of  the 
federal  government  is  not  so  inquisitorial  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
follow  the  offender ;  while  if  the  defect  is  notorious  (like  the  pres- 
ence of  an  idiot  child  in  a  family),  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
entering  it  on  a  census  schedule.  The  questions  will  not  be  truth- 
fully answered  in  thousands  of  cases,  but  the  chief  application  of 
the  law  will  be  in  the  case  of  officers  of  charitable  institutions 
who  refuse  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  proper  return.  That 
such  information  is  very  desirable  seems  to  me  unquestionable. 

Besides  the  supplemental  schedules,  the  enumerator  in  rural 
districts  carries  with  him  three  special  schedules.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Farm  schedule,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  questions  in  regard  to  land  and   crops.     The   second  is  the 
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Hchedule  for  Manufactures,  although  the  most  important  industries 
and  the  most  important  factory  towns  are  put  in  the  hands  of 
special  agents,  and  the  ordinary  enumerator  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  The  third  is  the  Mortality  schedule.  Where  the  enumer- 
ator learns  that  a  member  of  a  family  has  died  during  the  year 
preceding  the  1st  of  June,  1890,  he  enters  the  name  in  a  special 
schedule  with  details  in  respect  to  age,  disease,  etc.  Where  trust- 
worthy local  records  of  deaths  exist,  as  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  in  170  large  cities,  copies  of  these  records  are 
procured  and  the  enumerators  for  those  districts  reheved  of  the 
work.  In  addition,  80,000  registers  were  sent  to  physicians  with 
the  request  that  they  enter  all  deaths  occurring  in  their  practice 
during  the  census  year.  Of  these  about  14,000  have  been  returned, 
and  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  correct  the  enumerators' 
returns.  The  births  are  to  be  estimated  by  adding  to  the  nrmiber 
of  persons  less  than  one  year  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration 
those  who  were  born  and  died  during  the  census  year.  Of  course 
vital  statistics  obtained  by  such  methods  must  be  imperfect  and 
crude ;  but  this  whole  matter  is  forced  on  the  census  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  uniform  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  the  United  States,  and  owing  to  our  federal  form  of 
government  are  not  likely  to  have.     It  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Before  leaving  the  ordinary  enumerator,  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
ask  whether  he  can  be  at  all  trusted  to  do  this  vast  and  compli- 
cated work  which  the  census  has  placed  on  his  shoulders.  The 
safety  for  the  census  hes  in  the  country  eniunerator  who  has  a 
chance  for  a  month's  employment,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  paid 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  For  each  living 
inhabitant  he  receives  two  cents,  for  each  death  reported  two  cents, 
for  each  surviving  soldier  five  cents,  for  each  defective  person  or 
criminal  five  cents,  for  each  farm  fifteen  cents,  and  for  each 
manufacturing  establishment  twenty  cents.  In  sparsely  settled 
districts  higher  rates  are  allowed  for  living  inhabitants,  farms,  and 
manufacturing  establishments ;  and  in  exceptional  cases  where 
owing  to  sparseness  of  population  or  difficulties  of  travel  an 
eniunerator  could  not  earn  fair  pay,  a  per  diem  allowance  is 
authorised  sometimes  as  high  as  six  dollars  a  day.  Suppose  the 
rural  enumerator  comes  to  a  farm  where  there  are  six  or  eight 
persons  to  be  recorded  besides  the  farm  itself,  and  very  likely  a 
death,  or  a  surviving  soldier,  or  a  diseased  or  defective  person. 
He  can  easily  earn  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  on  that  one 
farm,  and  it  is  to  his  interest  to  get  as  many  items  as  possible,  for 
his  loss  occurs  in  travelling  from  one  farm  to  the  next.     In  a 
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certain  sense,  thus,  the  expensiveness  and  extent  of  the  census 
is  an  advantage,  for  it  offers  to  the  inteUigent  son  of  a  farmer  or 
small  shopkeeper  a  tempting  opportunity  to  earn  a  httle  ready 
money  by  easy  work.*  In  the  cities  the  safety  of  the  census  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  special  inquiries  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ordinary  enumerators  and  placed  in  those  of  men  especially 
qualified  for  the  work.  Paying  by  the  name  in  large  cities  has, 
however,  this  weakness,  that  where  an  enumerator  meets  with 
unusual  obstacles,  as  in  a  tenement  house  inhabited  by  foreigners 
who  do  not  luiderstand  English,  or  a  house  where  all  the  adult 
members  of  the  family  are  absent,  he  is  tempted  to  pass  such 
places  by  and  devote  his  energies  to  easier  cases.  There  is  reason 
to  fear,  therefore,  that  the  enumeration  in  large  cities  is  defective, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  cities  in  America  are  always 
ambitious  and  generally  exaggerate  their  supposed  population. 

(3).  Special  Investigations  by  Experts, — There  are,  finally,  a 
number  of  important  inquiries  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  enumerators,  but  are  confided  to  special  agents.  This 
system  rests  on  the  following  clause  in  the  Census  Act  of  1889 : — 

Whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  the  superintendent  of  the 
census  may  withhold  the  schedules  for  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
social  statistics  from  the  enumerators  of  the  several  subdivisions,  and 
may  charge  the  collection  of  these  statistics  upon  experts  and  special 
agents,  to  be  employed  without  respect  to  locality.  And  said  superin- 
tendent may  employ  experts  and  special  agents  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  statistics  of  the  manufacturing,  railroad,  fishing,  mining, 
cattle,  and  other  industries  of  the  country,  and  of  telegraph,  express, 
transportation,  and  insurance  companies  as  he  may  designate  and 
require. 

In  accordance  with  this  Act  a  large  number  of  inquiries  coming 
under  the  above  heads  have  been  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of 
special  agents.  The  proper  schedules  were  prepared  and  sent  by 
mail  to  the  persons  concerned  and,  if  necessary,  agents  were  sent 
to  procure  the  information.  The  most  important  of  these  in- 
quiries are  those  pertaining  to  productive  industry,  manufactures, 
mining,  etc.,  including  the  question  of  wages.  Of  interest  also 
are  those  in  regard  to  public  indebtedness  of  states,  miuiicipahties, 
and  counties,  obtained  by  correspondence  with  local  officials. 
This  is  another  case  where  owing  to  our  federal  form  of  government 
(having  no  Local  Government  Board)  the  only  way  we  can  obtain 

*  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Hunt,  chief  of  the  population  division  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  to 
whom  I  am  indehted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article,  informs  me 
that  in  5,000  country  districts  the  average  renimieration  of  the  enumerators  was  953. 
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important  information  is  by  attaching  the  inquiry  to  the  census. 
The  superintendent  was  required  by  special  Act  of  Congress  of 
February  22,  1890,  to  inquire  also  into  the  question  of  private 
mortgage  indebtedness.  This  is  partly  accomphshed  by  inquiries 
26  to  30  on  the  population  schedule.  These  returns  will  not, 
however,  be  very  accurate,  so  that  special  agents  have  been 
appointed  to  search  the  official  records  of  mortgages  for  ten  years 
past,  and  in  addition  to  seek  further  information  from  those 
persons  who  are  returned  on  the  population  schedule  as  having 
mortgages  on  their  property.  The  outcome  of  this  inquiry  is 
doubtful,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  hght  may  be  thrown  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  agricultural  class. 

These  special  investigations  do  not  in  reahty  belong  to  census 
work  proper  any  more  than  do  the  wage  statistics  collected  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England  or  the  Gewerbezahlung  in  Germany. 
Historically  these  inquiries  have  been  gradually  added  to  the 
census  because  that  was  the  only  way  to  persuade  Congress  to 
make  them  at  all.  There  has  also  been  a  feehng  in  times  past 
that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  make  statistical 
investigations  except  in  virtue  of  the  clause  providing  for  a  census 
once  in  ten  years.  But  the  census  has  long  outgrown  that  clause, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  justify  even  the  questions  on  the  popu- 
lation schedule  as  necessary  to  an  enumeration  of  the  people. 
With  the  employment  of  special  agents  the  necessity  for  a  uniform 
date  has  ceased,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  General 
Walker  and  Commissioner  Wright  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
these  special  inquiries  at  some  other  time,  when  the  Census  Office  is 
less  overwhelmed  with  work.  The  only  objection  that  occurs  to 
me  is  that  it  would  interrupt  the  periodicity  of  the  figures,  some 
of  which  go  back  by  ten-year  intervals  to  1850.  Nevertheless  the 
true  solution  will  probably  be  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
census  office  which  shall  take  the  census  proper  once  in  ten 
years,  and  conduct  these  special  investigations  at  intervening 
periods. 

APPENDIX  A. 

SCHEDULES   OF   THE   ELEVENTH    CENSUS   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Some  description  of  the  principal  schedules  employed  in  the  United 
States  Census  may  be  of  interest  to  persons  to  whom  they  are  not 
readily  accessible. 

General  Schedule  No,  1. — Population.     (Given  in  the  text.) 

General  Schedule  No,  2. — Statistics  of  Agriculture,  This  comprises 
the  following  general  items  : — 

Name  of   the  person  conducting  this   farm.      Colour  of  person. 
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Tenure  (owned,  money  rental,  rented  on  shares).  Acres  of  land  (total, 
improved,  imimproved).  Artesian  wells.  Farm  values  (of  farm  in- 
cluding land,  fences,  and  buildings ;  of  implements  and  machinery ;  of 
live  stock).  Cost  of  fences  built  in  1889.  Cost  of  fertilizers  purchased 
in  1889.  Labour  (amount  paid  for  wages  in  1889,  weeks  of  hired  labour, 
white  and  coloured).  Value  of  all  farm  products  for  1889.  Forest  pro- 
ducts. Grass  lands  and  forage  crops.  Sugar  (cane,  sorghum,  maple, 
beet).  Cereals  (barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  rj'e,  wheat). 
Rice.  Tobacco.  Peas  and  beans.  Peanuts.  Hops.  Fibre  (cotton, 
flax,  hemp).  Broom  com.  Horses,  mules,  and  asses.  Sheep.  WooL 
Goats.  Dogs.  Neat  cattle.  Dairy  products.  Swine.  Poultry.  Bees. 
Nurseries.  Onions.  Potatoes.  Market  gardens  and  small  fruits. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  for  canning.  Orchards  (apples,  apricots,  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  other  fruits).     Vineyards. 

Under  each  of  these  items  several  questions  are  asked,  as  for 
instance  imder  wheat :  Acres,  crop,  amount  sold,  value  sold.  There 
are  255  subdivisions  in  this  schedule.  Of  course  no  single  farm  would 
need  them  all,  and  the  schedule  is  made  so  as  to  be  used  for  a  cotton 
plantation  in  the  South,  a  wheat  farm,  a  kitchen  garden,  or  a  stock 
farm.  Each  schedule  (four  pages,  11  by  15)  has  space  for  ten  farms, 
and  is  filled  out  by  the  enumerator. 

General  Schedule  No,  3. — Statistics  of  Manufactures,  One  sche- 
dule is  sent  to  each  establishment,  and  the  questions  are  grouped 
as  follows :  1.  Name  of  corporation,  firm,  or  individual.  2.  Date 
when  this  establishment  commenced  operations.  3.  Name  of  busi- 
ness or  kind  of  goods  manufactured.  4.  Capital  invested  (land, 
buildings,  machinery,  tools  and  implements,  raw  materials,  stock  on 
hand,  cash  and  credit  capital,  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant). 
5.  Miscellaneous  items  (amount  paid  for  rent,  power,  heat,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, repairs,  commissions,  &c.).  6.  Labour  and  wages  (officers  and 
firm  members,  clerks  or  salesmen,  watchmen,  labourers,  &c.,  piecework, 
classified  wage  list,  employees  classified  by  sex  and  age).  7.  Materials 
used.  8.  Goods  manufactured.  9.  Months  in  operation.  10.  Number 
of  hours  in  the  ordinary  day  of  labour.  11.  Power  used  in  manufacture. 
12.  If  any  coloured  persons  have  capital  invested  in  this  establishment, 
state  how  many  and  the  amount  of  capital.  There  are  not  less  than  55 
subdivisions  under  these  items,  while  under  the  headings  *  material 
used  *  and  *  goods  manufactured,*  the  nmnber  of  different  items  can  be 
indefinitely  increased. 

General  Schedule  No.  5. — Mortality.  The  schedule  comprises  the 
following  questions :  Name,  colour,  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition,  place 
of  birth,  ditto  of  father  and  mother,  occupation,  whether  born  in  the 
census  year  and  month  of  birth,  disease  or  cause  of  death,  length  of  time 
a  resident  of  the  county,  name  of  place  where  disease  was  contracted 
if  other  than  the  place  of  death,  name  of  attending  physician,  whether 
person  who  died  was  an  insane  person  or  an  idiot,  whether  the"  person 
who  died  was  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  during  the  civil  war. 

Supplemental  Schedules, — No.  1.  Insanity.     No.  2.  Feeble-minded- 
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oem  and  Idiocv.  No.  3.  The  Deaf.  No.  4.  The  Blind.  No.  5.  Per- 
Monfi  Diseased  or  Physically  Defective.  No.  6.  Benevolence.  No.  7. 
Crime.     No.  8.  Pauperism. 

Besides  the  first  twenty-five  questions  on  the  Population  Schedule, 
these  schedules  contain  further  questions,  as  for  instance  on  the  Insanity 
Schedule  :  Able  to  speak  so  as  to  be  readily  understood,  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  all ;  form  of  insanity ;  duration  of  present  attack  ;  total  number 
of  attacks ;  age  or  period  of  life  at  which  first  attack  occurred ;  sup- 
posed cause  of  insanity ;  whether  also  epileptic,  suicidal,  or  homicidal ; 
whether  this  person  has  any  insane  relatives  (father,  mother,  &c.) ;  if 
married,  whether  wife  or  husband  of  this  person  is  insane,  blind,  deaf, 
or  deformed  from  infancy  ;  whether  this  person  has  any  relatives  who 
were  blind,  deaf,  or  deformed  from  infancy ;  length  of  time  in  this  in- 
stitution during  present  attack ;  length  of  time  spent  in  hospitals  or 
asylums  for  the  insane  ;  whether  wholly  or  partially  supported  by  public 
or  private  charity,  or  by  self,  family,  or  relatives.  The  other  schedules 
are  similarly  detailed. 

Special  Schedule. — Sumving  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.  Gives  rank, 
company,  regiment,  or  vessel,  date  of  enlistment,  of  discharge,  length 
of  service. 

Special  Schedules  used  only  by  special  agents. — There  are  a  large 
number  of  these  covering  the  different  subjects  intrusted  to  special 
agents.     Among  the  more  important  are  : — 

Statistics  of  Transportation  :  Steam  Bailroads. — This  comprises  the 
following  questions  to  be  answered  for  each  year  from  1880  to  1889, 
both  inclusive :  A.  Analysis  of  mileage  (total  length  of  Une  operated 
length  of  operated  line  owTied,  leased,  &c.).  B.  Business  done  (freight 
traffic,  passenger  traffic,  train  mileage,  &c.).  C.  Equipment  and  Sta- 
tions (locomotives,  passenger  cars,  freight  cars,  number  of  stations). 
D.  Earnings  and  Income.  E.  Analysis  of  Expenditure.  F.  Analysis 
of  Operating  Expenses.  G.  Employees.  There  are  52  subdivisions 
under  these  general  heads. 

Statistics  of  Transportation  :  Rapid  Transit  Facilities  in  Cities. — 
This  covers  mileage,  mileage  built  each  year  for  ten  years  back,  motive 
power,  &c. 

Statistics  of  Transportation :  Steam  Navigation. — Ownership  and 
organisation.  Description  and  Equipment.  Koutes  and  Mileage. 
Freight  traffic  analysed  and  estimated  in  tons.  Volume  of  freight 
traffic  estimated  in  ton-miles.  Passenger  traffic.  Income  and  Expen- 
diture.    Classification  of  employees  on  steamers. 

Statistics  of  Transportation  :  Sailing  Vessels. — (Similar  to  the  above.) 
The  above  schedules  are  sent  to  the  corporation  or  firm  owning  the 
railroad  or  vessel. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

THE     PUBLISHED     RETURNS     OF     THE     ELEVENTH    CENSUS    OF     THE 

UNITED     STATES. 

The  preliminary  reports  of  the  census  are  issued  in  the  form  of 
Census  Bulletins  at  irregular  intervals.  These  returns  are  subject  to 
correction  before  the  final  volumes  are  published.  The  most  important 
published  thus  far  are  as  follows  : — 

Bulletin  No.  16. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  states. 
Bulletin  No,  7. — Indebtedness  of  the  States  in  1880  and  1890. 
The  figures  for  gross  debt  are  as  follows  : — 

Total  debt  in  1880 $296,417,521-75 

Total  debt  in  1890 238,396,590-31 

Decrease 58,020,931*44 

But  one-half  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  scaling  down  the  debt  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Bulletin  No.  6. — Financial  condition  of  counties. 

Gross  debt  in  1880 $125,621,455 

Gross  debt  in  1890 145,693,840 

Increase 20,072,385 

In  1890  sinking  funds  and  cash  in  Treasury  and  other  available 
resources  amounted  to  $30,468,955,  making  the  net  debt  $115,224,885, 
with  an  annual  interest  charge  of  $7,318,374.  The  report  gives  details 
for  all  the  states  and  counties. 

Bulletin  No.  14. — Financial  condition  of  municipalities. 

Total  debt  in  1880 $695,494,741 

Total  debt  in  1890 745,949,786 

Increase 50,455,045 

The  net  debt  in  1890  was  $455,373,940,  and  the  annual  interest 
charge,  $34,550,236. 

Bulletin  No. 11. — Eapid  transit  in  cities.  The  report  covers  3,150 
miles  of  railroad  of  which  2,351  are  operated  by  animal  power,  260  by 
electricity,  255  by  cable,  61  by  steam  (elevated  roads),  and  221  by 
steam  (surface  roads). 

The  following  bulletins  refer  to  productive  industry  :  No.  8,  Slate. 
No.  9.  Production  of  pig-iron  (total  production  in  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  9,579,779  tons).  No.  10.  Quicksilver.  No.  13.  Production 
steel  (total  for  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  4,466,926  tons).  No.  20. 
Anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  (total  production  for  1889, 
40,665,152  tons).  No.  22.  Distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  medicines  (total  for  year  1889,  10,976,842  proof 
gallons).     No.  26.  Maryland  Coal.     No.  27.  x\labama  Coal. 

Bulletin  No.  19. — Vital  statistics  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  is  a 
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special  investigation  made  by  schedules  sent  to  about  15,000  Jewish 
families  in  the  United  States  of  which  over  10,000  were  returned. 

Bulletin  No.  25. — Statistics  of  Indians.  The  total  number  of 
Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  was  249,273. 

Bulletin  No,  28. — Freight  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Aggregate 
tons  carried  was  27,460,260  tons,  and  average  distance  carried  was 
566  miles. 

Bulletin  No.  30. — Alaska.     Total  population,  21,929. 

Bulletin  No.  31. — Convicts  in  penitentaries  :  1890.  Total  number, 
45,233  ;  native  whites,  23,094  ;  foreign-born,  7,267 ;  coloured,  14,687. 

Bulletin  Nos.  32,  33,  and  34. — Distribution  of  population  in  accord- 
ance with  mean  annual  rainfall ;  with  mean  annual  temperature  ; 
centre  of  population. 

The  other  bulletins  are  concerning  administrative  matters  or  returns 
of  minor  importance. 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith 


FEENCH  PEASANT  PKOPKIETOESHIP  UNDEK   THE 
OPEN  FIELD  SYSTEM  OF  HUSBANDRY 

Ever  since  the  publication  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  of  his  France 
before  the  Revolution,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  prevalence  of 
peasant  holdings  in  France  dates  back  from  a  much  earlier  period 
than  the  Revolution. 

There  never  was  in  France  at  any  epoch  a  peasantry  of 
labourers  working  for  wages  like  that  of  England.  The  peasantry 
of  France  were  occupiers  of  land  before  they  were  owners,  and  their 
peasant  proprietorship  is  in  the  main  the  result  rather  of  the 
abolition  or  redemption  of  seignorial  dues  and  rights  to  which 
their  old  holdings  were  subject  than  of  the  purchase  of  holdings 
de  novo  by  the  peasantry.  No  doubt  there  were  times  in 
French  history  when  owing  to  political  causes  demesne  lands  of 
the  noblesse  were  confiscated  and  put  up  for  sale,  and  some  of 
these  were  purchased  by  the  peasantry  and  added  to  their  holdings. 
It  would  not  be  wrong  perhaps  to  look  upon  the  typical  French 
peasant  in  earlier  times  as  a  sort  of  copyholder,  with  a  customary 
holding,  like  that  of  the  tenant  on  a  mediaeval  English  manor.  The 
difference  in  experience  between  the  French  peasantry  and  English 
copyholders  has  been  that  the  latter  from  peculiar  causes  became 
gradually  divorced  from  the  land,  while  the  former  stuck  to  their 
holdings  with  much  greater  tenacity.  The  French  Revolution  thus 
foiuid  the  land  of  France  in  the  hands  of  peasant  occupiers  and 
owners.  It  freed  them  from  the  remnants  of  seignorial  control  and 
a  multitude  of  vexatious  pajmients  and  dues,  which  were  survivals 
of  an  ancient  manorial  system,  based,  like  that  of  England,  an- 
ciently upon  serfdom.  These,  long  ago  obsolete  in  their  motive, 
were  all  the  more  irritating  because  of  their  uselessness  and  their 
contrariety  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  transfer,  by  the  legislation  of  the  Revolution,  to  the 
commune  of  the  seignorial  rights  which  were  not  abolished,  was 
no  doubt  a  popular    measure.     It   was   a   measure    of    political 
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freedom.  The  Eevolution  left  the  peasantry  theoretically  and 
politically  free.  That  may  have  been  nearly  all  that  was  aimed  at. 
Bat  it  is  remarkable  how  little  change  it  accomplished  for  the 
peasant  in  the  direction  of  individual  freedom.  It  did  not  break 
np  the  solidarity  of  the  peasant  communities,  because  it  did  not 
succeed  in  setting  free  the  individual  peasant  from  the  powerful 
restraints  upon  individual  action  imposed  upon  the  whole  body 
of  the  peasantry  of  each  commune  by  the  system  of  agriculture 
which  had  come  down  from  ancient  times  and  was  perpetuated 
by  the  powerful  sanction  of  immemorial  custom. 

I  am  not  sure  how  far  it  has  been  recognized  by  either  French 
or  English  economic  students  since  Arthur  Young,  that  the 
morcellement  of  which  they  complain,  and  which  has  no  doubt 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  division  of  holdings  among  heirs, 
had  its  root  in  the  open  field  system  of  husbandry  once  so  widely 
spread  over  Europe.  I  doubt  whether  any  historian  has  ever 
seriously  set  himself  to  examine  whether  it  was  so.  It  may 
therefore  be  of  some  economic  interest  and  importance  to  show,  if 
it  can  be  shown,  that  the  typical  French  peasant  holding,  like 
the  virgate  or  yardland  of  the  English  villanuSy  was  from  time 
immemorial  a  bundle  of  scattered  acres,  that  the  greater  part  of 
French  arable  land  has  always  been  tilled,  and  is  tilled  now,  under 
substantially  the  same  open  field  system  as  that  which  so  long 
subsisted  in  England  as  the  shell  of  the  village  community  in 
serfdom,  and  that  the  exaggerated  vwrcellement  of  modem  times 
grew  out  of  the  scattered  ownership  which  was  one  of  the  traits 
of  the  system. 

The  legislation  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  true,  recognized 
the  open  field  system,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  to  every  holder 
the  right  to  sell  or  exchange  his  strips  and  to  enclose  them  at  his 
pleasure.  It  gave  to  the  holder,  in  other  words,  the  power  to  with- 
draw his  strips  from  the  open  field  system,  and  to  till  his  land 
at  his  pleasure  as  his  own  absolute  property  should  he  choose  to 
enclose  it.  But  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  doing  so  his  land — 
his  scattered  strips — remained  subject  to  the  tcsages  locaux  of 
the  open  field  system.  These  had  come  down  from  time  imme- 
morial as  ancient  custom.  They  were  not  abolished,  though  the 
door  of  escape  from  them  was  thus  opened  wide  to  the  peasant. 
They  were,  in  fact,  so  deeply  engrained  in  the  minds  and  habits 
of  the  peasant  communities,  and  supported  by  so  powerful  a 
sanction  of  common  feeling  in  each  commiuiity,  that  the  liberty 
given  to  the  individual  by  the  open  door  has  not  to  any  very  great 
extent  been  used. 
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The  English  traveller  has  no  sooner  crossed  the  Channel  than 

he  sees  evidence  of  this  all  around  him.     On  both  sides  of  the 

line  to  Amiens  he  will  see  far  more  of  open  field  husbandry  and 

of  the  characteristic  terraced  strips  called  in  England  *  linces  * 

than  can  be  seen  anywhere  together  in  England.     If  he  climb  the 

tower  of  Amiens  or  Chartres  Cathedral,  he  will  recognize  how 

each  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  tract  of  open  field  husbandry.      The 

Chartrain  is  the  greatest  corn-growing  district  of  France,  and 

Chartres  is  the  centre  of  this  district.     Its  market  is  the  greatest 

com  market  in  France,  and  nearly  all  the  com  is  still  grown, 

or  was  till  recently,  on  the  open  field  system.     So  intermixed 

and  interlocked  are  the  holdings  on  this  vast  plain  that,  although 

the   power  to  enclose   the   strips   was  given   to   the   holders   a 

hundred  years  ago,  except   close   by  the   town   the    enclosures 

are   few   and  far   between.      And  such  is  the  solidarity   of  the 

system  secured  by  the  intermixture  of  the  strips  and  the  force 

of  custom,  and  the  power  of  the  community  by  fair  means  or 

ioul  to  enforce  its  will  against  individual  action,  that,  to  this  day, 

"the  peasant  proprietor  of  strips,  having  harvested  his  corn,  dares 

Hot  to  put  his  own  cattle  to  graze  upon  his  own  stubbles  till  the 

^ay  when  by  custom  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  whole  community 

xesume  the  right  to  pasture  over  the  whole  area. 

The  key  to  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  the  open  field  system 
"wherever  it  is  found  lies  in  the  solidarity  thus  secured  by  its  two 
zmain  features,  viz.  the  intermixture  of  the  strips,  and  the  right  of 
cjommon  pasture  over  them  after  the  removal  of  the  crops. 

I  cannot  pretend  in  this  short  article  to  give  evidence  in 
detail  of  the  generality  and  wide  diffusion  of  survivals  of  these 
"tiwo  main  traits  of  the  ancient  system.  I  can  only  point  to  the 
znature  of  the  French  evidence,  which  is  open  to  the  economic 
inquirer. 

1.  Every  coinmiuie,  I  believe,  in  France  has  its  public  map 
of  its  own  territory  preserved  at  the  mairie,  and  generally,  so  far 
«s  I  )iave  had  experience,  dating  from  the  early  decades  of  this 
cjentury.  By  examination  of  these  maps  in  corn-growing  districts, 
jlenty  of  evidence  may  be  foiuid  of  the  division  into  strips.  And 
»  comparison  of  the  lists  of  owners  accompanying  the  maps  will 
soon  give  ample  proof  of  the  intermixture  of  the  strips. 

2.  Every  department  and  sometimes  every  commune  has  its 
own  printed  Usages  Locaux,  to  be  purchased  generally  at  the 
cost  of  a  franc  or  two  of  the  local  bookseller.  From  these  may 
be  obtained  information  how  far  the  common  right  of  pasture 
over  the  strips  when  not  under  crop  has  been  or  is  still  in  force 
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in  each  locality.  I  have  obtained  and  examined  a  great  many  of 
these  Usages  Locaux  from  different  parts  of  France,  and  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  widely  spread  and  general  are  the 
traces  of  this  common  right  of  pastm:e  over  the  arable  land.  It  is 
known  throughout  France  as  le  droit  de  vaine  pdture,  or,  when 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  commune  and  intercommiuial 
between  neighbouring  communes  from  belfry  to  belfry,  as  le  droit 
de  parcours. 

I  am  content  for  the  purpose  in  hand  to  rest  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  open  field  system  in  France  upon  this  local  and 
irrefragable  evidence,  open  to  all  inquirers. 

Starting  then  from  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  open  field 
system  in  France,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  the  English 
system,  the  next  point  which  strikes  the  inquirer  is  its  historical 
connection,  in  France  as  in  England,  with  the  village  community 
in  serfdom,  and  the  very  close  resemblance  between  the  manorial 
systems  of  the  two  comitries.  We  have  in  England  no  general 
surveys  of  estates  earlier  than  the  Domesday  records.  It  is 
only  by  such  documents  as  the  Bectitvdines,  a  few  passages  in 
the  Saxon  codes,  and  one  or  two  charters  of  the  time  of  King 
Alfred,  that  we  get  a  direct  and  distinct  view  of  the  manorial 
system  in  England  during  the  Saxon  period.  The  evidence 
contained  in  the  boundaries  appended  to  Saxon  charters  and  in 
the  Laws  of  hie  is  much  more  plentiful  for  the  existence  of 
the  open  field  system  in  England  than  for  the  details  of  Saxon 
manorial  management  and  serfdom.  But  in  France  the  case  is 
reversed.  As  regards  the  serfdom  and  manorial  management  the 
evidence  goes  back  in  great  detail  to  the  ninth  century.  The 
surveys  of  monastic  estates  of  the  ninth  century  are  nearly  as 
full  and  complete  as  those  for  the  eleventh  century  in  England. 
The  evidence  of  the  Polyptique  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres  at  Paris,  and  that  of  St.  Bertin  near  St.  Omer,  might 
be  described  as  nearly  as  full  for  the  great  corn-growing  district 
of  France  in  the  ninth  century  as  we  should  possess  for  the 
central  counties  of  England  if  the  surveys  of  manors  contained 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls  had  belonged  to  the  time  of  King  Alfred's 
father.  King  Alfred  on  his  way  to  Rome  lodged  at  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bertin,  and  the  survey  of  the  estates  of  the  abbey  which 
has  been  preserved  belongs  to  about  that  period.  The  Polyptique 
of  the  estates  of  the  Abbey  of  St.-Germain-des-Pres  at  Paris,  so 
ably  edited  by  M.  Guerard,  was  compiled  by  the  Abbot  Irminon 
early  in  the  ninth  century,  and  completed  by  another  hand  later 
in  the  same  century. 
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The  late  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  whose  death  has  cut  short 
a  series  of  remarkably  able  historical  studies,  had  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  manorial  system  by  working  back  from 
these  and  other  records  from  different  parts  of  France,  through 
the  indirect  evidence  of  still  earlier  docmnents,  into  the  Mero- 
vingian epoch,  and  back  from  it  to  Roman  times,  whilst  of 
the  early  prevalence  of  the  open  field  system  M.  de  Coulanges 
declared  himself  to  me  unable  to  find  distinct  traces  in  the 
documents. 

I  propose  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  there  is  this  apparent 
silence  of  the  documents  as  to  the  open  field  system,  and  to  show 
-that,  after  all,  this  silence  is  by  no  means  conclusive  negative 
evidence. 

Let  us  take  the  Chartrain  as  the  central  and  typical  corn- 
growing  district  in  France.  The  communal  maps  and  their 
"terriers  show  that  the  holdings  on  the  vast  plain  were  bundles  of 
scattered  strips  early  in  the  century,  as  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
still.  The  Usages  Locaux  of  commime  after  commune  testify 
*o  the  immemorial  prevalence  till  recent  periods  if  not  till  the 
;^resent  time  of  the  vaine  puture  and  in  some  districts  of  the 
^roit  de  parcours}  In  the  light  of  this  evidence  of  the  former 
revalence  of  the  open  field  system  in  the  Chartrain  let  us  turn  to 
he  surveys  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  at  Paris  was  possessed  of,  inter  alia, 
states  scattered  over  the  Chartrain.  For  the  purpose  of  manage- 
3tnent  and  the  collection  of  the  revenues  these  scattered  estates 
^%vere  arranged  in  separate  groups  under  proper  officers,  who  had 
"fco  make  official  returns. 

The  record  of  one  group  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

Polypticum  Irminonis  Abhatis. 
XIII. — Breve  de  Buxido. 

De  Dorgasino. 

A.  He  [the  abbot]  has  in  Buxido  (Boissy-en-Drouais,  to  the 
north  of  Chartres),  a  matisus  dominicatus  with  house  (casa),  and  other 
buildings  (casticise)  in  plenty.  He  has  there  of  domain  land,  10  *  cul- 
turae  majores  *  and  2  *  minores  '  which  have  192  bunuaria  and  can  be 
sown  with  480  modii  of  corn  :  82  aripenni  of  meadow,,  in  which  100 
loads  (carra)  of  hay  can  be  grown.  He  has  there  7  mills,  six  old  and 
one  that  my  lord  abbot  Irmino  made  :  which  pay  350  modii  de  multura 
(of  flour).  These  five  pay  5  pigs,  and  the  one  that  my  lord  abbot  made 
12  denarii,  and  these  four  pay  5  solidi  and  4  denarii.  Of  wood,  according 

'   Usages  Locaux  du  D&parteincnt  d'Eure-ct-Tjoir,  Chartres,  1889. 
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to  reckoning,  5  leagues  altogether  in  circumference,  in  which  200  pigs 
can  find  mast.  He  has  *  in  Pertico  '  (le  Perche)  of  wood,  according  to 
valuation,  altogether  10  leagues  in  circumference,  in  which  800  pigs  can 
find  mast. 

B.  He  [the  abbot]  has  in  Boissy  2  churches  well  built,  and  other 
buildings  (casticia)  in  plenty.  There  belong  to  the  church  itself  (ad 
ipsam  ecclesiam)  11 J  bunuaria  of  arable,  5  aripenni  of  meadow,  ^ 
bunuarium  of  underwood.  There  belong  there  5  mansi,  having  amongst 
them  all  34^  bunuaria  of  arable  and  11^  aripenni  of  meadow.  They 
pay  altogether  *  de  hostilicio  *  (to  the  army)  9  muttones  (sheep)  and  one 
of  them  pays  12  denarii :  *  de  capatico  *  (poll  tax)  3  solidi  and  9 
denarii  :  of  spelt  9  niodii,  50  shingles  (for  roofing),  36  hens  with  eggs, 
36  staves  and  a  like  number  of  hoops  (for  barrels).  They  do  2 
carryings  at  vintage  :  and  likewise  at  (?)  May-time  (ad  magiscam). 
They  do  *  curvadse '  (compulsory  work  :  modern  French  *  corv6e,')  and 
plough  'perticse.'  They  make  fences,  to  the  garden  (ortum),  to  the 
court  (curtis),  to  the  crops  (messes) ;  they  do  also  day's  w^orks.  He  gives 
thence  a  horse. 

C.  He  [the  abbot]  has  in  Bisan  (Bizon  :  c.  30  miles  from  Boissy)  a 
church  and  other  buildings.  There  belong  to  the  church  itself  6 
bunuaria  of  arable  land.     He  pays  5  solidi. 

The  above  is  the  description  of  the  central  manor  and  churches 
of  this  group.  Next  come  the  various  groups  of  tenants  in  the 
scattered  hamlets  of  the  Chartrain  and  surrounding  country. 
The  first-mentioned  is  that  of  Combres  near  Nogent  le  Botron, 
to  the  south-west  of  Chartres.  The  tenants  are  grouped  together 
in  mansi,  and  each  mansus  renders  such  and  such  services,  &c. 
Here  is  the  description  of  the  first  of  these  mansi  and  the 
services : — 

Hildegaudus,  a  colonus  of  St.  Germain,  and  his  wife,  a  *  libera ' 
named  Franhildis  ;  Hildegaus  their  son.  And  Nadalinus,  a  colonus  of 
St.  Germain,  his  *  socius,'  and  his  wife,  a  'libera.'  These  are  their 
children,  Ulfardus,  Droitoldus,  Erlemundus,  Franhildis,  Alberta.  And 
Kainlandus,  a  colonus.  These  three  *  manent  in  Cumbis.'  They  hold 
one  niansus  ingenuilis,  which  has  xvii  bunuaria  of  arable,  iv  aripenni 
of  meadow,  ii  bunuaria  of  underwood.  They  pay  *  ad  hostem '  every 
year  3  solidi.  De  lignaricia  (right  of  cutting  wood  in  the  forest) 
4  denarii.  De  capite  suo,  each  4  denarii.  Of  spelt  all  who  hold 
anything  in  the  mansus  itself  and  are  ingenid  2  modii.  And  from 
every  hearth  \  a  modius  de  viva  annona  (unground  corn).  And 
amongst  all  who  hold  this  mansus,  100  rods,  100  shingles,  12  staves, 
6  hoops,  and  each  man  3  hens  and  10  eggs.  They  plough,  at  winter 
ploughing  4  perticsB,  and  at  spring  ploughing  4  perticee,  and  *  ad 
proscendendum  '  4  perticas.  And  at  every  sowing  3  curvadsB  (com- 
pulsory labours  =  corvee)  and  a  4th  and  5thrwith  bread  and  drink. 
And  when  they  do  not  do  curvadsB  three  days  in  every  week  they  do 
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hand  labour.  And  when  they  do  curvadsB  they  do  no  labour  on  the 
domain  except  in  extreme  necessity.  And  they  fence  of  tunini  (hedging) 
one  pertica  in  the  curtes  of  the  domain,  and  they  fence  of  crops  (ad 
messes)  8  perticse.  They  do  carrying  service  of  wine  in  Angers  with 
two  animals  from  the  mansus,  and  they  c&rry  it  as  far  as  Senonne 
(30  miles  from  Angers).  And  in  May  they  do  carrying  work  to  Paris 
with  rods,  likewise  with  two  animals. 

After  this  description  of  the  typical  mansus  and  its  services, 
follows  a  list  of  the  tenants  of  other  niansi  in  the  same  and  other 
hamlets,  wdth  the  addition  faciunt  similiter  or  solvunt  similiter. 
The  m^nsi  are  not  of  the  same  area,  but  they  render  equal  ser- 
vices. In  twenty-seven  cases  coloni  are  grouped  in  mansiy  and  in 
nine  others  in  *  half- wan-si,'  and  these  solvunt  medietatem  de 
integro   manso. 

Then  follows  a  similar  list  of  twenty-five  sets  of  lidi,  each  set 
holding  a  m^nsiis  lidilis.  Each  mAinsus  pays  two  solidi  instead  of 
three  dd  hostem,  but  in  other  respects  they  render  the  same 
services  as  the  mansi  ingenuiles.  Next  is  a  list  of  munsi  serviles, 
beginning  with  the  typical  instance  as  before : — 

Autlemarus,  a  servus,  and  his  wife,  a  colona  named  Adalberta, 
liomines  of  St.  Germain.  Ragenulfus  is  their  son.  Manet  in  Nova 
"Villa.  He  holds  a  ^  mansus  servilu  having  3  bunuaria  arable,  2  ari- 
^nni  of  meadow.  He  pays  ad  hostem  one  sheep  and  M,  de  capiti  suo, 
100  libra  of  iron,  50  shingles,  50  rods,  6  staves,  3  hoops.  Of  hops 
^  sesters,  7  torches.  He  ploughs  per  year  6  perticsB.  He  does 
<jarrying  service.  He  fences  in  curte  dominica  of  hedging  1  fence, 
of  crops  4  perticflB,  3  hens,  15  eggs.  De  conjecto  (as  contribution) 
-J  modius  of  corn.  He  watches  in  curte  dominica,  or  does  whatever 
«lse  is  necessary. 

There  are  nine  of  these  half  mansi  serviles,  who  with  slight 
exceptions  named  solvunt  similiter,  and  nineteen  whole  mxinsi. 
-Also  eight  partes  vdth  special  services,  i.e.  251  ^nansi  serviles 
an  all. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  how  closely  these  lists  resemble  the 
lists  in  the  EngHsh  Hundred  Rolls  of  villani  and  servi  holding 
"virgates  and  half-virgates,  and  how  very  closely  the  services  of  the 
xnansi  and  half-mansi  resemble  the  services  attached  to  the  vir- 
gates  and  half-virgates,  and  the  services  of  the  Saxon  gebur  as 
described  in  the  Bectitudines. 

In  the  Chartrain  the  classes  of  tenants  are  not  yet  in  the  nintli 
century  merged  into  the  common  class  of  villani  as  two  hundred 
years  later  in  the  Domesday  survey.  The  mansi  ingenuiles  and 
the  mansi  lidiles  (with  the  exception  of  the  payment  ad  hostem) 
form  one  class  paying  similar  services,  and  the  mansi  serviles 
No.  1. — VOL.   I  F 
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form  another  class  with  another  set  of  services.  The  week- work 
of  three  days  a  week  was  attached  to  the  munsi  ingenuiles, 
whilst  the  vian^i  servUes  '  do  whatever  else  is  necessary.* 

However  close  the  resemblance  to  later  English  services,  it  is 
no  closer  or  less  remarkable  than  the  resemblance  to  the  earher 
services  described  in  the  Bavarian  and  AUamannic  laws  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show  that 
there  was  a  close  historical  connection  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  the  later  Boman  colonate.  I  shall  hardly  do  wrong  in 
referring  to  the  recent  works  of  M.  P'ustel  de  Coulanges  and  to 
Professor  Henry  Pelham's  valuable  inaugural  lecture  on  *  The 
Imperial  Domains  and  the  Colonate,'  as  having  successfully  traced 
the  continuity  between  the  later  Boman  colonate  and  the  system 
adopted  on  the  Imperial  domains  of  the  early  Empire.  Professor 
Pelham  points  out  that  in  the  inscription  of  the  Saltus  Burunitanus 
there  is  a  clear  example  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  of  coloni  on  an 
Imperial  estate  bound  for  ever  to  the  soil  under  a  perpetual  agree- 
ment, liable  to  pay  certain  fixed  portions  of  the  produce  of  their 
holdings,  and  to  render  certain  services  with  their  own  hands  as 
well  as  with  their  teams  on  the  *  demesne,'  including  not  more 
than  two  days'  ploughings,  two  days'  sowings,  and  two  days* 
reapings,  besides  the  labour  with  teams,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  given. 

The  continuity  which  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has  traced  so 
carefully  through  the  documents  of  Gaul  from  Boman  to  Mero- 
vingian tunes  in  his  L'Alleu  et  le  Doinaine  Rural  pendant  Vilpoque 
Merovingienne,  was  not  broken  in  the  next  period,  and  it  resulted 
in  the  condition  of  things  described  in  the  Polyptique  d'lnninan^ 
an  example  of  which  has  been  given. 

But  I  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  enough  to  recognize  con- 
tinuity on  what  I  may  call  the  manorial  side  of  the  question,  i,e. 
in  the  management  of  the  estate  and  the  services  of  the  tenants^ 
miless  we  also  recognize  the  still  wider  and  economically  more 
important  continuity  in  the  open  field  system  of  husbandry. 
Are  we  to  recognize  the  close  resemblance  in  the  services  between 
the  French  mansi  and  half-mansi  and  the  English  virgates  and 
half-virgates,  and  fail  to  recognize  that  both  were  bundles  of 
scattered  strips  in  the  common  fields,  and  subject  after  removal 
of  the  crops  to  the  common  right  of  pasture  which  the  French 
call  the  vaine  pa  tare  / 

The  corn-growing  districts  of  Gaul  produced  corn  before  the 
Boman  conquest.  This  corn  was  giown  under  a  tribal  system 
which,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  comparative  evidence  of  the  Ger- 
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mania  of  Tacitus  on  the  one  side  and  the  Brehon  tracts  and 
Welsh  laws  on  the  other  side  of  Gaul,  employed  the  open  field 
^stem  of  husbandry.  This  system  had  its  origin  probably  in  the 
agricultural  arrangements  of  the  tribes  during  the  pastoral  stage 
of  their  evolution.  Pasture  being  their  main  point,  they  obtained 
their  com  by  ploughing  up  each  year  a  portion  of  their  pasture 
lands,  letting  it  go  back  into  pasture  when  the  crop  was  removed, 
thus,  as  Tacitus  puts  it,  *  changing  their  arable  area  every  year,' 
The  Welsh  laws  speak  of  this  method  as  '  co-aration  of  the  waste,' 
and  also  testify  to  the  rotation  in  which  the  ploughed  strips  were 
taken  by  the  tribesmen.  This  arrangement  of  pastoral  tribes,  so 
simple  and  so  widely  spread,  produced  the  two  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  open  field  system,  viz.  the  intermixture  of  the 
strips  and  the  vaine  pdture  over  them.  We  see  this  both  in 
Grermany  and  Wales,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  probable  that  this 
system  was  the  one  used  by  the  Gallic  tribes.  If  so  the  system 
may  well  have  survived  the  gradual  changes  of  ownership  and 
management,  and  the  growth  of  the  manorial  system  upon  it,  all 
through  the  Boman,  Merovingian,  and  later  periods. 

But  still  the  fact  has  to  be  accounted  for,  that  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulanges  as  already  said,  unrivalled  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  texts,  was  able  to  find  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  open  field  system  in  the  early  documents  of  French  history. 
In  a  letter  written  in  1885,  he  stated  to  me  that  he  had  found  in 
France  no  trace,  or  hardly  any  trace,  of  the  open  field  system  to 
which  the  English  documents  witnessed  so  clearly,  and  that  he 
was  even  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  German  origin.  His  most 
recent  volumes,  including  L'Alleu  et  le  Domaine  Rural,  do  not 
testify  to  any  change  in  his  views.  His  opinion  must  therefore 
carry  with  it  unusual  weight. 

But  so  careful  and  so  faithful  is  his  analysis  and  description  of 
what  he  finds  in  the  documents,  that  it  is  not  needful,  I  think,  to 
go  outside  his  own  pages  for  the  facts  and  the  proofs  that  are 
needed  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  open  field  system. 

It  is,  I  think,  only  when  we  carry  with  us  the  key  which  the 
main  traits  of  the  open  field  system  afford  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Saxon  documents,  and  apply  it  to  the  French  documents,  that  we 
recognize  the  practical  identity  between  the  Saxon  *  yardlands  *  and 
the  French  *  mansi.'  Not  that  they  were  necessarily  exactly 
alike  in  all  respects,  but  that  they  both  were  open  field  and 
scattered  holdings. 

In  the  Domesday  survey  and  in  the  Rectitudlnes  we  find 
England  divided  into  estates  or  manors,  and  the  manors  consist- 
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ing  of  demesne  land  and  land  occupied  mainly  by  villani  holding 
viigates  or  yardlands.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  a  manor 
are  easily  and  generally  given  in  the  Saxon  charters,  but  the  yard- 
lands  cannot  be  described  by  boundaries  because  they  are  bundles 
of  strips  scattered  over  the  common  lands  of  the  manor.  Therefore 
in  the  Manor  Rolls  they  are  generally  and  sufficiently  described  as 
the  virgate  of  so  and  so,  without  any  other  addition. 

The  two  main  points  which  M.  de  Coulanges  discovers  to  be 
widely  prevalent  in  Merovingian  Gaul  as  described  in  the  texts 


1.  The  country  is  divided  into  estates  or  villa, 

2.  The   estates    are  divided    into  demesne    land  and  the 

mansi  of  the  tenants. 

Further,  he  finds  the  villa  or  estate  to  be  an  indivisible  unit. 
When  it  becomes  for  instance  subject,  according  to  Roman  law 
and  custom,  to  division  among  heirs,  he  finds  that  each  heir 
takes  a  portio,  but  this  portio  is  not  a  slice  or  division  of  the 
villa  or  estate,  all  in  a  ring  fence  and  with  its  separate  boundaries. 
It  is  sometimes  an  undivided  portio — a  joint  interest  in  the 
revenues  of  the  estate — or  in  other  cases  it  is  a  certain  number  of 
the  mansi  of  the  estate,  described  as  the  mansi  of  such  and  such 
coloni.  Thus  Vigilius,  who  made  his  will  in  a.d.  670,  possessed 
five  entire  villcdy  and  portions  in  twenty-seven  others,  and  yet  each 
vUla  was  an  indivisible  unit.^ 

So  if  the  owner  of  a  villa  wished  to  make  a  sale  of  part  of  his 
vUlay  he  could  sell  an  isolated  vineyard  or  a  field  of  his  demesne 
land,  but  by  far  the  most  usual  subject  of  a  transfer  was  so  many 
mansi. 

The  grants  to  the  abbeys  were  of  the  same  character, 
sometimes  of  whole  villcB,  sometimes  of  so  many  mansi  in  a 
villa.  So  the  abbeys  obtained  scattered  estates  such  as  we  find  in 
the  Polyptiques  of  the  ninth  century. 

M.  de  Coulanges  writes  : — 

*  The  domain  or  the  villa  was  divided  for  the  purposes  of  culture  into 
*'  manses  "  of  tenants  and  this  permanently,  in  such  a  way  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  all  but  obliged  in  making  any  transfers  to  respect  this 
division.  It  was  difficult  to  sell  an  isolated  field,  it  was  easy  to  sell  the 
various  pieces  of  land  which  a  serf  occupied.  '  ^ 

Turning  to  the  mansus  itself  he  writes  : — 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  manse  hardly  ever  formed  a  compact  whole. 
The  vineland  was  seldom  close  by  the  arable.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  arable  of  each  mansus  was  in  one  single  holding.*  * 

1  V Allen,  chap.  viii.  and  xiii.  2  75^,  p,  1^2,  »  Und,  p.  369. 
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This  is  very  near  to  a  recognition  that  the  mansu^  embraced  a 
bundle  of  strips.  He  comes  still  nearer  when  he  identifies  the 
niansus  of  Gaul  with  the  hoba  of  the  Rhenish  districts,^  because 
these  were  very  nearly  allied  to  the  English  yardlands,  and 
clearly  were  holdings  under  the  open  field  system. 

If  the  mansi  of  Gaul  werie  not  so  originally,  at  what  time  was 
the  open  field  system  introduced  into  Gaul  ?  How  otherwise 
than  by  very  ancient  usage  can  the  wide  prevalence  of  the 
ancient  traditional  right  of  vaine  pdture  over  the  strips  be 
accounted  for  ?  It  cannot  have  been  introduced  all  over  France 
at  a  particular  moment.  It  was  a  primitive  Celtic  no  less  than 
German  incident  to  the  open  field  system,  and  why  should  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Romans  abolished  it  all  over  Gaul,  and  that 
it  was  reintroduced  by  the  Franks,  who  in  most  other  matters, 
according  to  M.  de  Coulanges,  adopted  Roman  institutions  in 
Gaul.  Why  should  they  break  the  continuity  in  agriculture 
alone  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  Franks  adopted  the  villa  and  the 
mansus  and  the  system  of  services,  but  changed  the  character  of 
the  mansus  from  a  more  or  less  continuous  area  of  two  or  three 
kinds  of  land  into  a  bundle  of  strips  ? 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  that  from  the  beginning  the 
open  field  system  was  the  prevalent  system  of  husbandry  in  Gaul 
as  in  Germany  and  Britain,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the 
manorial  system  superimposed  upon  it  should  adopt  and  continue 
it.  If  this  were  so,  it  becomes  also  natural  that  the  con- 
veyancers, who  knew  perfectly  well,  as  the  Formulae  show, 
how  to  describe  a  vineyard  or  a  field  by  boundaries,  or  by  its 
neighbours  on  each  side,  should  never  describe  a  mansus  in  the 
same  way,  but  only  by  the  name  of  the  colonus  or  other  occupant 
or  occupants  of  the  mansus,  just  as  the  virgates  were  described  in 
English  legal  docmnents.  If  the  mansus  were  composed  of  two 
or  three  blocks  of  land,  their  boundaries  could  easily  be  given. 
But  if  it  were,  as  it  surely  must  have  been,  composed,  like  the 
holding  of  the  English  villanus,  of  a  messuage  and  scattered 
acres,  then  it  obviously  could  not,  any  more  than  the  English 
yardland,  be  described  by  boundaries,  and  the  methods  of  the 
inediseval  conveyancers  were  the  only  methods  that  could  well  be 
adopted. 

Again,  to  return  to  the  Chartrain,  and  the  holdings  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Germain,  described  in  the  Breve  de  Buxido,  there  was  here, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  central  manor  house,  with  its  demesne  lands 
and  with  its  mansi  on  the  same  estate,  but  the  rest  of  the  mansi 

1  VAlleu,  p.  370. 
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contained  in  this  document,  and  clustered  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vision and  management  were  scattered  in  various  places  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  miles  away  from  the  manor  house.  Yet  the  tenants 
do  weekly  and  other  work  on  the  demesne.  On  what  demesne  ? 
Are  we  to  imagine  them  toiling  with  their  oxen  and  their  ploughs 
twenty  or  forty  miles  away  across  the  Chartrain  to  do  their 
work  or  plough  their  perticce  or  ansingcB  on  the  demesne  at  head- 
quarters? Certainly  not.  M.  de  Coulanges  has  recognized  that 
the  villa  was  an  indivisible  unit.  The  heirs  of  a  holder,  following 
old  Roman  usages,  might  take  undivided  portiones  in  the  viUay  or 
the  owner  might  grant  his  portiOy  consisting  of  so  many  or  such 
and  such  mansi  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  but  the  viMa 
remained  through  all  an  undivided  unit.  The  tenants  did  service 
on  the  demesne  as  before.  The  owner  of  a  portio  of  the  villa 
took  in  some  way  a  portion  of  the  net  revenue  or  profits  of  the 
villa,  including  the  tenants'  payments  and  the  produce  of  their 
work  on  the  demesne.  When,  instead  of  an  undivided  ^or^to  of  a 
villa,  an  abbey  became  the  owner  of  this  and  that  niansus,  another 
course  may  have  been  adopted.  Each  manor  house  {mansue 
indominicatus) ,  which  formed  a  centre  of  a  group  of  mansi 
scattered  over  a  large  or  small  district  on  this  or  that  viUa  or 
estate,  had  its  set  of  officials  who  were  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  payments,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  from  the 
scattered  mansi  belonging  to  the  abbey.  The  produce  of  the 
perticce  and  ansingm  or  other  areas  ploughed  and  sown  and  reaped 
by  the  tenants  for  the  abbey  on  strips  belonging  to  their  own 
holdings  or  set  apart  always  for  the  abbey  must  somehow  or  other 
have  been  either  garnered  and  kept  for  the  abbey,  or  carried  to 
the  bams  of  the  central  manor,  or  sold  and  converted  into  money 
and  accounted  for  to  the  abbey.  The  chapters  devoted  by  M. 
Guerard  to  the  consideration  of  these  officials  do  not  inform  us 
exactly  how  this  collection  was  managed,  nor  does  the  Polyptiqtie 
itself  afford  the  infonnation.  But  the  use  of  the  word  ansinga 
over  and  over  again  in  the  Polyptique  for  the  strip  to  be  ploughed 
and  sown  and  reaped  for  the  Lord  coiniects  the  method  of 
payment  of  what  in  Saxon  phraseology  was  called  gafol-yrth^ 
with  the  andecena  of  the  Bavarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century. 
So  the  m^ppa  or  napatica  of  the  district  round  Rheims,  which 
was  another  variety  of  the  same  thing,  affords  another  comiection, 
inasmuch  as  the  m^ippa  of  Rheims  and  the  andeceyia  of  the 
Bavarian  laws  were  each  4  by  40  perticce  in  area — the  same  shape, 
though  not  of  the  same  size,  as  the  English  acre,  thus  again 
connecting  and  almost  identifying  the  methods  of    Continental 
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manors  with  the  Saxon  gafol-ijrth,  and  the  Saxon  method  of 
taking  the  tithe  in  the  produce  of  every  tenth  acre  strip  in  the 
open  field  *  as  it  was  traversed  by  the  plough.'  The  constantly 
mentioned  service  of  fencing  in  the  crops  (messes)  is  another 
incidental  mark  of  open  field  husbandry. 

To  my  own  mind,  theriefore,  the  documents  of  early  French 
history  are  not  wholly  silent  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  open 
field  system.  They  seem  to  me  to  imply  by  their  uniform 
phraseology,  whether  in  charters  or  Formulae,  that  the  open  field 
system  was  prevalent.  The  phraseology  to  my  mind  finds  its 
best  explanation  in  the  existing  remains  of  the  open  field  system, 
in  the  scattered  ownership  shown  upon  the  communal  maps, 
and  in  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  vaine  pat  lire  ^  of  which  the 
Usages  Locaux  of  each  district  from  Amiens  to  Brittany  and 
elsewhere  in  France  bear  such  ample  witness. 

Had  M.  de  Coulanges  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  texts  an  equally  intimate  knowledge  of  French  husbandry, 
had  he  himself  studied  the  communal  maps,  walked  over  the 
Chartrain  or  the  still  more  primitive  open  fields  of  the  coast 
communes  of  Brittany — had  he  in  fact  approached  the  texts  from 
the  point  of  view  thus  gained — I  think  he  would  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  have  recognized  continuity,  not  only 
on  the  manorial  side,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  husbandry. 

I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  continuity  as 
a  main  factor  in  the  economic  history  of  the  French  peasant. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  how  the  pictures  of  the  peasant  painter 
Millet  breathe  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  open  field,  how  his 
*  Sower '  is  sowing  one  of  his  own  scattered  strips  in  the  wide 
plain   far   off  from   his   homestead ;   how  his   *  Shepherdess '    is 
leading  the  communal  flock  grazing  over  the  stubbles  of  the  open 
field   in  exercise  of   the  vaine  pdture ;   how  his  'Gleaners'  are 
gleaning  on  the  same  open  field  during  the  short  interval  between 
the  removal  of  the  last  load  of  the  harvest  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vaine  pdture;   how  in  his    *Angelus'   the   potato 
diggers  are  working  again  on  the  same  open  field  far  away  from 
the  town,  when  the  evening  bell  recalls  them  from  their  work. 
He  is  true  to  French  peasant  life,  even  in  the  recognition  how 
completely  the  Church  had  made  itself  the  centre  of  the  open 
field  husbandly.     These  pictures  show  how  completely  the  open 
field  husbandry  forms  even  still  the  framework  and  environment 
of    the   peasant's   whole  life ;    whilst  in  the  faces   and  attitude 
of  his  peasants  there  is  touching  evidence  of  how  care  is  added  to 
toil  when  the  peasant  is  working  on  his  own  land,  under  a  system 
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which  ullowH  him  no  room  for  free  and  independent  action,  which 
>«uhjo(MM  hiH  nominal  proprietorship  to  constant  communal  control, 
i^iul  \\\h  huHhandry  to  the  jealous  oversight  of  neighbours  whose 
hliipM  of  hind  are  intermixed  with  his  own  and  whose  cattle  have 
ooiinnon  rights  over  it  during  part  of  the  year.  He  still  lives  on 
i\\  a  Mort  of  serfdom  to  immemorial  usage  enforced  by  sanctions 
Hm»  i)Ohalti(JH  of  which  he  dare  not  brave.  He  lacks  the  spirit  and 
tho  ihdoixuulence  of  the  typical  peasant  proprietor,  and  therefore 
i«^inainH  wliat  he  is  from  generation  to  generation. 

Hcuiring  this  in  mind,  the  question  is  not,  I  think,  an  miim- 
portant  one  in  French  economic  history.  To  what  factor  is  mainly 
to  b<!  attributed  the  strange  tenacity  of  feeling  and  of  purpose 
which  binds  together  the  French  peasantry  in  each  commune  in  a 
Holidarity  so  perfect  that  it  has  survived  for  a  hundred  years  the 
I^^KiHhition  of  the  French  Kevolution  ? 

Was  it  the  long-continued  manorial  control,  which,  when 
aboliKlied,  left  the  peasantry  free  only  in  name,  and  still  subject 
ill  habit  and  feeling  to  the  restraints  of  what  once  had  been 
Hurfdom  ?  Or  was  it  not  much  more  the  result  of  the  open 
fluid  system  of  husbandry,  which,  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  needs 
and  methods  of  earlier  tribal  life,  was  adopted  under  Koman  and 
J^Vankish  manorial  management,  and  perpetuated  itself  in  spite  of 
the  removal  a  hmidred  years  ago  of  surviving  manorial  elements  ? 
Surely  the  answer  to  this  question  must  mainly  rest  upon 
another  question,  viz.  to  which  system  did  these  elements  belong 
which  have  survived  ? 

The  answer  is,  the  two  elements  which  survive,  and  which  to 
this  day  are  perpetuated  by  the  custom  and  common  feeling  of 
the  peasant  communities,  are  the  two  main  elements  of  the 
ancient  open  field  system,  viz.  the  scattered  ownership  in  the 
strips  forming  a  holding  and  the  vaine pature  over  them  after  the 
removal  of  the  crops,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  the  communal 
maps  and  the  Usages  Locaux  of  the  corn-growing  districts  of 
France  so  generally  testify. 

F.  Seebohm 


THE     PROGBESS     OF     ECONOMIC     DOCTRINE     IN 
ENGLAND   IN   THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY 

By  universal  consent  Adam  Smith  stands  out  as  the  founder 
of   modern  poUtical  economy.     He  so  entirely  recast  it  that  the 
ordinary  student  of  economic  doctrine   is   satisfied   to  trace  the 
progress  from  his  time,  just  as  the  astronomer  marks  a  new  depar- 
ture in  the  system  of  Copernicus,  and  modern  philosophy  took  a 
xiew  shape  at  the  hands  of  Kant.     In  each  of  those  cases,  however, 
it  is  possible  to  note  anticipations  and  suggestions  in  the  thoughts 
of  previous  writers  ;  and  those,  whose  curiosity  tempts  them  to  go 
"behind  The  Wealth  of  Nations  on  some  tentative  exploration,  are 
xiot  unlikely  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  so  many  men  of  wide 
loiowledge  and  accurate  habits  of  thought  had  already  devoted 
'iihemselves  to  the  study  of  economic  phenomena.     It  is  a  literary 
^problem  of  no  little  interest  to  discover  how  far  these  various 
^writers  led   up  to    The  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  to  discriminate 
j)reci8ely  wherein  the  secret  of  Adam  Smith's  marked  superiority 
xeally  lay.    The  impression  he  made  upon  his  contemporaries,  and 
"the  unique  position  which  his  book  maintains  at  the  present  day, 
prove  beyond  dispute  that  he  was  incomparably  superior  to  all 
lis  predecessors ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  difference. 
^e   cannot   detect   the   characteristic   feature    in   his   work    by 
comparing  him,  not  always  to  his  advantage,  with  some  previous 
"writer  who  wrote  brilliantly  upon  a  special  point ;  and  we  can 
only  hope  to  discover  it  by  reviewing  the  progress  of  economic 
doctrine  for  many  years  before  he  wrote,  and  thus  attempting  to 
mark  the  precise  nature  of  the  new  contribution  which  enabled 
him  to  transform  the  study  so  completely. 

It  is  of  course  clear,  that  circumstances  favoured  a  great 
advance  in  economic  doctrine  during  the  eighteenth  century,  since 
there  was  so  much  progress  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural affairs.     The  phenomena  connected  with  the  increase  of 
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wealth  were  more  obvious,  and  a  keen  observer  like  Adam  Smith 
who  had  frequent  intercourse  with  practical  men,  was  in  an 
excellent  position  for  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  this  progress  ; 
but  after  all,  these  changes,  though  decided,  had  been  slow ;  other 
observers  had  noted  and  described  the  more  important  facts,  and 
traced  out  the  causes  that  were  at  work.  A  general  condition  of 
this  kind,  though  it  accounts  for  the  progress  of  the  study  as  a 
whole,  does  not  help  to  explain  the  special  eminence  of  Adam 
Smith.  We  shall  find  a  better  guide  if  we  take  the  revolutionary 
period  as  a  starting-point  and  look  at  the  mere  form  and  divisions 
of  the  subject  in  the  treatises  which  were  published  then,  and 
compare  them  wdth  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 

1.  Davenant  and  Petty  were  writers  of  extraordinary  acuteness. 
Their  works  are  full  of  careful  statistics,  and  of  accurate  and 
ingenious  remark.  Numberless  phrases  can  be  culled  from  their 
works  which  anticipate  the  reasonings  of  later  writers,  but  the 
very  titles  of  their  chief  books  show  that  their  view  of  the  subject 
is  restricted.  They  deal  with  the  expenses  of  government  as  the 
one  important  topic ;  Petty's  great  work  is  A  Treatise  of  TaxeM 
and  Contributions,  which  was  written  with  special  reference  to 
the  fiscal  administration  of  Ireland ;  Davenant  compiled  An 
Essay  on  Ways  afid  Means  of  Supplying  the  War.  The  central 
thoughts  with  both  are  the  expenses  of  government  and  the 
modes  of  defraying  them;  though  from  this  starting-point  they 
proceed  to  treat  the  subject  with  much  judgment  and  skill,  the 
form  which  all  the  problems  take  is  affected  by  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  look  at  them. 

Since  these  economists  dealt  primarily  with  English  revenue, 
there  were  three  main  funds  to  be  considered ;  the  increase  of 
treasure  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  war  and  thus  to  render  the  Government  secure  against 
emergencies  ;  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  the  customs ;  and 
the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  landed  class  who  contributed 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Bullion 
gave  the  means  of  gathering  and  amassing  treasure ;  and  if  trade 
were  so  managed  as  to  afiford  an  opportunity  for  accumulating 
treasure  there  seemed  to  be  plain  evidence  that  the  Government 
was  in  good  case ;  and  the  Balance  of  Trade  apparently  offered 
a  simple  means  of  estimating  how  far  this  was  so.  The  customs 
had  been  an  important  source  of  revenue  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  the  resources  of  the  landowners  as  a  fund  for 
possible  taxation  had  been  kept  in  view  since  William  noted  the 
assessment  of  every  estate  in  Domesday  book. 
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The  economists  of  the  Revolution  era  also  looked  below  the 
funds  from  which  contributions  were  paid,  and  tried  to  analyze 
the  causes  which  might  keep  the  funds  amply  supplied;  they 
were  ready  to  look  at  the  factors  which  go  to  the  production  of 
national  prosperity — factors  which  facilitated  the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  which  worked  up  the  manufactured  goods  which  we 
exported  to  other  lands.  Locke  laid  stress  upon  the  productive 
cause  of  value ;  while  Gregory  King  and  others  insisted  that 
labour  depended  for  its  effect  on  the  fund  which  employed  it, 
and  studied  the  condition  of  various  ranks  of  society  with  special 
reference  to  their  ability  to  save  capital.  Capital,  too,  was  able 
to  utilize  and  send  to  market  the  results  obtained  through  the 
productive  power  of  nature;  and  thus  attention  was  not  ex- 
clusively given  to  the  funds  from  which  taxes  were  defrayed,  but 
also  to  the  factors  by  which  these  funds  were  brought  into  being 
and  maintained. 

When  economists  thus  examined  the  factors  which  produced 
national  prosperity  it  became  possible  for  them  to  compare  the 
working  of  these  factors  in  various  countries  even  though  these 
countries  presented  many  differences.  The  English  method  of 
taxation  from  the  land  was  repugnant  to  French  subjects,  who  had, 
however,  no  strong  objection  to  an  excise  which  the  English  free- 
holder hated  as  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  Differences  of  national 
temperament  ^  rendered  it  difficult  to  compare  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  two  Governments  or  to  discuss  the  relative  advant- 
ages of  either  method;  but  after  all  the  source,  from  which 
revenue  was  ultimately  derived  in  both  cases,  was  the  material 
wealth  of  the  subjects.  In  both  cases  labour,  capital,  and 
land  were  the  factors  which  went  to  produce  it,  though  they 
might  contribute  in  different  proportions  to  the  prosperity 
of  different  lands ;  and  hence  the  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  two  or  more  countries  could  be  discussed  and 
compared. 

2.  During  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
financial  condition  and  the  fiscal  possibilities  of  England  were 
still  the  chief  topics  to  which  economic  writers  addressed  them- 
selves, and  not  without  reason.  Although  there  had  been  as 
we  see  now,  a  remarkable  growth  in  many  directions  there 
were  not  a  few  causes  for  grave  anxiety  about  the  time  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  growth  of  the  National  Debt 
and  the  impossibility  of  finding  new  sources  of  taxation  alarmed 
more  than  one  statesman,  and  there  were  not  a  few  economists 

*  Sir  James  Steuart,  Works^  i.  17. 
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who   took   a   pessimistic   view   of  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Their  writings,  however,  are  of  far  more  interest  from  the  Ught 
they   throw   on   passing   events,    and   from    the    statistics   they 
contain,  than  from  any  very  remarkable   advance   in    economic 
doctrine.     They  all  start  from  the  old  standpoint.     In  all  cases 
their  writing  was  of  practical  interest  and  their  practical  interest 
was  that  of  rendering  the  nation   prosperous   and   powerful   as 
compared  with  other  nations. 

Malachy  Postlethwayt  was  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
writers.  Quite  in  the  old  manner  he  compares  the  commercial 
and  colonial  policy  of  England  with  that  of  Holland  and  of  France, 
and  tries  to  show  how  the  British  system  might  be  improved,  so  as 
to  outdo  their  rivals.  Others  were  alarmed,  not  at  the  prosperity 
of  our  ancient  rival,  but  at  the  pressure  of  indirect  taxation. 
There  were  pamphlets  without  end  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
living  on  the  national  income  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  Sinking  Fmid 
filled  economists  with  the  wildest  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of 
the  country  and  the  continued  pressure  of  debt.  There  were 
others  who  were  more  concerned  at  the  indirect  effects  of  this 
indebtedness.  Large  debts  meant  heavy  interest,  and  heavy 
interest  meant  that  commerce  was  hampered  by  large  custom 
duties.  This  was  the  cry  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Bichardson,  and 
Fauquier ;  and  in  their  enthusiasm  for  an  unfettered  commerce 
they  were  apparently  inclined  to  sweep  away  all  the  expedients 
for  directing  trade.  Indeed  one  main  objection  which  was  urged 
to  their  schemes  was  that  they  practically  involved  having  free 
ports,  and  that  this  might  lead  to  the  cessation  of  any  governmental 
efforts  to  guide  the  direction  of  capital.  But  though  Bichardson 
and  Decker  are  apparently  in  favom*  of  free  trade,  the  manner  in 
which  they  talk  about  the  Balance  of  Trade,  goes  to  show  that 
they  were  still  on  the  platform  of  those  who  were  considering 
the  national  prosperity  as  their  main  object,  and  chiefly  interested 
in  national  wealth  because  it  was  the  primary  source  of  national 
power. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  any  of  the  funds  from 
which  the  revenue  was  drawn,  and  thus  of  the  expediency  of  the 
rules  then  current  for  its  conduct,  it  was  convenient  either  to 
measure  these  resources  as  completely  as  possible,  or  to  take  some 
group  of  phenomena  as  typical  of  the  rest.  Torrents  of  schemes 
were  issued  from  the  press,  containing  wild  guesses  as  to  possible 
amounts,  and  wilder  interpretations  of  these  uncertain  data.  The 
Mercator  and  the  British  Merchant  are  full  of  figures,  and 
Massie's  numerous  tracts  are  crammed  with  calculations ;  but  the 
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methods  of   statistical  study  were  little  appreciated,  and  few  of 

these  writers   seem   to  have   made  serious  efforts  to  check  the 

accuracy  of  the  figures  on  which  they  relied.     Petty,  of  course, 

3tands  by  himself  as  a  pioneer;   his  work  was  of  unexampled 

excellence,  but  those  who  imitated  his  studies  were  very  far  from 

following  his  example.     In  some  cases  those  who  did  not  attempt 

to  compute  the  changes  in  England  as  a  whole  were  satisfied  to 

take  one  branch  of  trade  as  exemplifying  all  the  rest.^     There 

was  still  one  department  of  economic  life  which  had  a  peculiar 

interest  for  Englishmen,  and  which  was  treated  as  of  special 

importance  —  this   was   the    maintenance   of    shipping    as    the 

means  of   offence  and  defence;    but   this   was  regarded   as  an 

object  of  policy  towards  which  the  Government  were  bound  to 

^rect    the    three    factors  which   increased  wealth.      It   was   a 

matter  of  public  importance  ;  and  the  art  of  government,  as  it  was 

^eonceived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  consisted  in  so  guiding  the 

private  interest  of  individuals  that  they  might  work  for  the  public 

^ood.     In  the  sixteenth  century  moralists  had  written  of  private 

interest  as  if  it  were  invariably  hostile  to  public  advantage.     Men 

"were  expected  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  a  public-spirited   fashion 

^uid  not  to  regard  their  private  lucre ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 

"tury  the  force  of  self-interest  was  recognized  as  a  power  that  was 

xather  indifferent  than  hostile  to  the  public  good,  so  that  it  seemed 

.»8  if  a  very  moderate  amount  of  direction  might  be  brought  to 

"bear,    and   thus  induce  men  who   were  guided   by  self-interest 

^one  to  carry  on  their  business  in  a  manner  that  accorded  with 

public  prosperity.* 

Although  it  was  particularly  important  to  measure   the  im- 
provement or  decay  of  any  of  the  factors  which   made  for  the 
production  of  wealth,  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  do  so.    Political 
arithmeticians  could,  however,  note  symptoms  which  were  specially 
striking ;  and  they  could  look  either  at  the  results  of  our  industry- 
(agricultural  and  manufacturing)  or  at  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  carried  on, — these  conditions  having  reference  both  to  the 
facilities  for  procuring  capital  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  labour. 
These  three  points  were  most  easily  examined  by  considering  three 
criteria,  first  the  Balance  of  Trade,  as  showing  the  profitableness 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  various  countries  ;  second,  the 
rate  of  interest  as  showing  the  facility  with  which  capital  might 

'  Thus  Povey,  who  thought  that  the  coal-trade  employed  three-fourths  of  English 
shipping,  felt  that  a  decline  in  this  trade  was  conclusive  as  to  the  decay  of  English 
commerce.     Vnhappiness  of  Ett^landy  28. 

«  Sir  James  Steuart,  Woi'kSj  i.  4. 
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be  procured,  either  for  agriculture,  manufacture,  or  cbminerce ; 
thirdly,  the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  showing  how  far  the 
labourers  could  maintain  themselves  and  add  by  their  work  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  how  far  they  were  dependent  on  funds 
procured  by  others. 

3.  These  were  the  main  topics  of  discussion  among  the 
economists  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  so  far  as  they 
dealt  with  anything  larger  than  the  technique  of  particular  arts  or 
of  commercial  transactions  as  a  whole.  There  was  plenty  of 
writing  on  these  special  points,  as  there  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century ;  but  little  of  it  is  of  first-rate  importance  with  regard  to 
the  general  progress  of  economic  study.  This  was  gradually 
penetrating  more  deeply,  however ;  and  the  writers  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  able  to  neglect  subjects  which 
their  predecessors  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  put  into  the 
forefront.  Since  the  expenses  of  government  could  be  defrayed 
by  borrowing,  the  policy  of  hoarding  treasure  was  no  longer  of 
importance ;  it  simply  drops  out  of  sight  altogether.  Though 
attention  was  still  constantly  directed  to  the  Balance  of  Trade, 
the  significance  which  was  attached  to  it  had  entirely  altered.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  wa^  supposed  to  measure  the  possible 
accumulations  of  treasure ;  in  the  eighteenth  it  was  treated  as  a 
criterion  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  industry.  If  we 
parted  with  more  goods  than  we  received,  it  was  clear  that 
we  were  supplying  ourselves  successfully  and  had  something 
over  to  sell ;  if  we  were  buying  more  goods  than  we  sent 
abroad,  it  seemed  to  show  that  we  were  unable  to  provide 
for  our  own  subsistence.  The  accuracy  of  the  information 
supplied  by  this  index  may  certainly  be  questioned.^  In  the 
present  day  the  movements  of  capital  and  interest  to  and 
from  foreign  lands  render  it  absolutely  valueless ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  those  who  used  it  as  an  index  were  on  a  different  plane  of 
thought  from  the  writers  who  had  laid  stress  on  the  form  in  which 
the  balance  was  defrayed  and  the  acciunulation  of  bullion  to 
which  a  '  gaining  '  trade  would  lead. 

There  are  other  matters  in  regard  to  which  we  may  detect  a 
change  of  view,  for  we  hear  far  less  about  the  high  rental  of  land 
as  a  matter  of  congratulation.  This  was  perhaps  partly  due  to 
a  change  of  fiscal  policy;    the  land-tax  had  been  assessed  per- 

^  N.  Barbon  critioised  it  very  effectively  iu  his  Discourse  concerning  Coining  the 
New  Money  Lighter.  Apparently  he  wrote  even  more  clearly  in  other  tracts  which 
I  have  not  seen  ;  compare  the  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Bauer  in  Conrad's  Jdhrbttch, 
xxi.  561. 
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manently,  and  there  was  less  possibility  of  expansion  in  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source.  But  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
though  the  theory  of  rent  was  not  generally  understood,  there  was 
a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  truth  that  the  production  from  the 
soil  was  primarily  dependent  on  the  capital  employed  in  improve- 
ments, and  that  if  capital  were  plentiful,  agriculture  and  all 
connected  with  it  would  be  flourishing  too.  The  time  of  rural  im- 
provement had  begim,  and  capitalists  under  the  inducement  offered 
by  the  bounty  on  export  were  sinking  their  capital  in  land.  There 
was  no  need  for  special  anxiety  about  this  source  of  taxation. 
Besides  this,  Walpole  had  reorganized  another  of  these  fmids — the 
Customs ;  for  he  had  effected  a  revolution  in  our  tariff ;  he  entirely 
reconstructed  it  with  a  view  of  promoting  our  industrial  prosperity, 
and  did  not  regard  it  merely  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  chiefly  as 
an  instrument  for  directing  industry,  or  stimulating  it.  It  thus 
came  about  that  the  three  topics  which  had  engrossed  attention 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  balance  of  trade,  high  rents,  and 
the  customs,  entirely  lost  their  old  importance.  Though  the  old 
subjects  are  discussed  and  many  of  the  old  phrases  are  retained, 
there  is  a  marked  advance  in  the  thoroughness  of  economic 
studies  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  compared  even 
with  those  of  the  revolutionary  period  and  certainly  with  the 
writers  of  still  earlier  times. 

4.  Indeed,  while  there  was  the  same  desire  as  of  old  to  guide 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  so  as  to  promote  its 
power,  there  are  general  indications  that  men  were  beginning  to 
feel  a  difficulty  in  applying  any  of  their  tests  rigidly,  and  deciding 
what  would  prove  beneficial.  Some  were  inclined  to  collect 
additional  information,  to  fall  back  upon  the  history  of  some 
department  of  industry  for  a  considerable  nmnber  of  years,  to 
note  its  periods  of  prosperity  or  of  failure  and  to  try  and  assign 
the  causes  which  had  affected  it  in  either  case.  The  most 
remarkable  and  complete  of  such  treatises  is  John  Smith's 
Chronicon-Busticum-Commerciale,  or  Memoirs  of  Wool,  a  book 
which  gives  an  exceedingly  detailed  account,  based  on  docu- 
mentary evidence,  of  the  growth  of  this  staple  trade.  The 
policy  which  was  pursued  in  one  period  is  contrasted  wdth  the 
line  that  was  taken  at  another  time,  and  contemporary  literature 
is  dravni  on  in  the  fullest  possible  manner,  with  the  view  of 
indicating  the  bearings  of  the  change. 

These  careful  historical  monographs  had  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  some  of  the  practical  questions  of  the  time.  It  may  be  said  that 
all  the  inconvenience  then  felt  about  the  coinage  was  ultimately 
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connected  with  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  the  best  standard  of 
value.  A  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the 
excellent  work  of  Bishop  Fleetwood.  He  had  preached  a  sermon, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  first  utterances  that  called  attention 
to  the  deficiencies  of  our  coinage,  and  the  evils  of  a  clipped 
currency ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discussed  the  variations 
of  silver  as  a  standard  of  value  showed  that  he  had  clearer  views 
on  the  subject  than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  prove  that  coins  could  not  be  rated  very 
differently  from  the  exchange  value  of  the  bullion  they  contained, 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  see  what  determined  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  as  bullion.  The  difficulty  was  rendered  greater 
since  men  argued  that  while  other  commodities  were  naturally 
sought  after  because  they  supported  human  life,  or  ministered  to 
individual  human  needs,  silver  was  only  prized  because  mankind 
had  agreed  to  use  it  as  money.  Locke  was  a  mercantilist  to  the 
backbone,^  but  so  far  from  regarding  money  as  the  only  kind  of 
wealth  he  is  inclined  to  deny  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  wealth 
at  all,  except  by  mere  agreement.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  plausible  to  maintain  that  the  same  convention  which  caused 
it  to  be  wealth,  definitely  assigned  its  value  in  exchange.  No 
serious  attempt  could  be  made  at  adopting  a  single  standard  for 
the  coinage  and  keeping  to  it  till  the  fact  that  the  value  of  silver 
bullion  varied  with  regard  to  the  other  precious  metals,  and  with 
regard  to  commodities  of  every  sort  was  fully  recognized.  Fleet- 
wood's Chronicon  Preciosum  takes  the  form  of  a  discussion  on  a 
point  of  casuistry.  *  The  statutes  of  a  certain  college,'  he  says, 
*  (to  the  observation  of  which,  every  one  is  sworn,  when  admitted 
fellow)  vacating  a  fellowship  if  the  fellow  has  an  estate  in  land 
of  inheritance  or  a  perpetual  pension  of  £5  per  annum,  I  desire 
you  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  your  answer  to  the  following 
questions,  when  I  have  first  told  you  that  the  college  was  founded 
between  the  years  1440  and  1460.*  The  third  question  was  the 
important  one ;  it  ran  as  follows  : — *  Whether  he  who  is  actually 
possessed  of  an  estate  of  £&  per  annum  as  money  and  things  go 
now,  may  safely  take  that  oath,  upon  presumption  that  £6  now, 
is  not  worth  what  £b  was,  when  that  statute  was  made.'  He 
goes  on  to  show  that  gold  and  silver  had  both  fallen  in  value  with 
regard  to  commodities,  but  that  they  had  kept  about,  though  not 
quite,  the  same  proportion  towards  one  another.  The  discussion 
of  the  silver  coinage  is  very  careful,  and  there  is  a  mass  of  facts 
in  the  two  chapters  in  which  he  proves  that  silver  had  fallen 

*  Farther  Considerations,  WorkSf  iv.  152. 
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very  greatly  in  value  as  compared  both  with  com  and  with  the 
rates  and  wages. 

Both  of  these  works  give  evidence  of  exhaustive  research 
and  of  intelligent  criticism.  In  neither  respect  are  they  really 
rivalled  by  the  extraordinary  collection  of  information  on  all 
matters  connected  with  English  industry  and  commerce,  which 
was  originally  published  in  1764  by  Mr.  Anderson.  The  Annals 
of  Commerce  are  a  monument  of  painstaking  industry,  and  there 
is  no  branch  of  the  subject  in  regard  to  which  they  do  not  render 
invaluable  service,  but  the  work  is  primarily  a  work  of  reference  ; 
it  is  a  collection  of  materials  which  seems  to  be  almost  inexhaust- 
ible, and  later  students  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
painstaking  industry  of  this  careful  historian  ;  but  since  the  work 
is  arranged  in  the  unpretentious  form  of  annals,  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  a  storehouse  of  materials,  and  though 
there  is  some  acute  criticism,  the  book  is  less  effective  as  a 
whole  than  might  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  been  a  serious 
attempt  to  string  these  disjointed  fragments  into  a  connected 
history. 

The  one  man  wlio  united  a  profound  knowledge  of  economic 
Hterature,  as  it  had  grown  up  in  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
with  a  keen  interest  in  the  practical  economic  difficulties  of  his 
time,  was  Joseph  Massie.  He  had  spared  no  expense  in  forming 
a  collection  ^  which  contained  some  fifteen  hmidred  tracts  and 
treatises ;  and  the  study  of  these  had  served  to  make  him  a  dis- 
criminating critic.  In  particular  he  had  felt  that  numbers  of 
pamphleteers,  who  pretended  to  be  arguing  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  were  really  actuated  by  some  selfish  and  personal  motive. 
Statements  of  fact  in  many  cases  required  careful  examination ; 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  writing  was  so  specious,  and  the 
motive  of  private  interest  was  so  plain  that  it  was  necessary  to 
discount  much  of  the  argument.  To  his  mind  the  real  need 
seemed  to  be  a  criterion  which  would  enable  us  to  distinguish  the 
national  from  the  personal  interest.  His  scheme  for  attaining 
this  desirable  end  was  thorough  and  painstaking,  as  he  believed  it 
might  be  reached  not  by  trusting  to  a  single  criterion,  but  by  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  industrial  and 
commercial  life  so  as  to  establish  '  commercial  knowledge  upon 
fixed  principles.*  *  There  is  no  other  way,' he  says,  *to  acquire 
a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  state,  &c.,  of  the  manufactures 
and   trade   of   this   kingdom   than   by   treating   of  each   branch 

^  The  catalogue,  which  is  a  unique  storehouse  of  information  regarding  economic 
bibliography  will  be  found  in  the  British  ^luseum,  Lansdowne  ^ISS.,  1049. 
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Beparately,  so  that  their  increase,  decrease,  influence,  &c.,  may 
appear;  for  every  part  must  be  distinctly  known  or  the  whole 
cannot  be  well  miderstood.'  ^  Even  with  the  pains  and  attention 
which  he  had  given  to  the  matter,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  his  researches  in  the  thorough  fashion  which  he  deemed 
desirable,  though  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  pursue  a  subject 
with  pedantic  curiosity  beyond  the  limits  that  were  needed  for 
bringing  out  points  of  lasting  importance.  *  So  that  facts,  circum- 
stances, and  controversies,  which  either  never  were  nationally 
interesting  in  themselves,  or  have  been  rendered  useless  in  that 
respect  by  length  of  time,  should  not  be  inserted  in  a  general 
work  that  is  intended  to  promote  commercial  knowledge ;  for 
there  ought  to  be  a  keeping  of  proportion  in  books  as  well  as  in 
pictures ;  and  the  several  parts  of  a  subject  should  be  so  treated 
of,  that  the  mind  may  discover  which  are  the  principal  objects 
therein,  as  the  eye  is  enabled  to  distinguish  the  principal  figures 
in  an  historical  picture/^  But  though  he  was  so  discriminating, 
his  scheme  of  studying  each  branch  was  extraordinarily  thorough ; 
he  proposed  to  divide  his  historical  account  of  every  branch  of 
manufacture  into  sixteen  heads,  xmder  one  or  other  of  which, 
fragments  of  information  might  be  classified,  in  the  hope  that  the 
whole  account  would  sooner  or  later  be  made  sufficiently 
complete. 

The  mere  fact  that  Massie  regarded  such  an  investigation  as 
necessary  in  order  to  discriminate  what  was  really  of  national 
concern,  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  rough 
and  ready  schemes  of  national  success  or  decay  which  were  based 
on  some  particular  set  of  figures.  His  whole  appeal  for  investiga- 
tion is  an  implied  confession  that  his  contemporaries  had  no 
satisfactory  means  of  determining  where  the  national  interest 
really  lay.  His  very  attitude  is  a  condemnation  of  the  methods 
of  reasoning  which  satisfied  the  ordinary  writer,  or  were  bandied 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  despite  this,  he  is  still  on  the 
standpoint  of  the  Mercantile  System.  He  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  principles  which  should  tend 
to  increase  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  country,  and  that 
when  these  principles  were  detected  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
them  out,  and  to  take  active  measures  to  check  the  private 
interest  w^hich  conflicted  with  them.  His  attitude  comes  out 
cmriously  in  his  criticism  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  scheme  of 
taxation.     He  shows  that  the  abolition  of  customs,  which  might 

*  A  IiC2>resentation  concaning  Uie  Knowledge  of  Cotnmerc?t  p.  10. 
2  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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favour  trade  in  some  ways,  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
repealing  all  tariffs  and  thus  discarding  the  instrument  by  which 
trade  could  be  directed  into  channels  of  national  advantage. 
When  he  had  pointed  out  that  this  was  implied  in  the  proposal 
he  felt  that  he  had  demolished  the  whole  thing,  for  he  had  the 
firmest  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  suppressing  private  interest 
and  regulating  trade  for  the  national  weal. 

5.  Other  thinkers  tried  to  frame  a  satisfactory  system  for 
promoting  the  power  of  the  country  by  thinking  out  a  scheme  in 
which  the  different  factors  might  work  harmoniously ;  they  relied 
not  so  much  on  new  investigation  as  on  more  careful  reflection. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  regulations  which  had  been  made  for 
encouraging  manufactures  and  increasing  the  customs  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  rent  of  land.  Such  for  example  was  the  case 
with  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  export  of  wool  or  encouraged 
the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  America.  Both  the  welfare  of 
the  landed  interest  and  of  the  manufacturers  were  important 
objects  of  policy,  but  one  conflicted  with  the  other.  What 
favoured  the  one  might  be  detrimental  to  the  other ;  hence  it 
might  frequently  be  necessary  to  balance  the  landed  against  the 
manufacturing  interest,  and  try  to  give  each  its  due  development. 
Arthur  Young  was  constantly  complaining,  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  Physiocrats,  that  manufactures  were  unduly 
developed  and  the  agricultural  interest  too  much  neglected.  The 
right  course,  as  he  conceived,  would  be  to  develop  agriculture  first 
of  all  to  its  fullest  extent,^  with  an  easy  confidence  tliat  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  would  follow  naturally  in  its  wake.  But 
whenever  we  get  this  idea  of  a  due  proportion  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  social  fabric,  we  must  have  some  ideal  or 
form  to  which  we  desire  to  make  our  practice  conform.  The 
eighteenth  century  had  a  keen  eye  to  proportion  in  the  structure 
of  buildings,  and  eagerly  followed  the  classical  type  while  adapting 
it  to  modem  requirements ;  and  in  the  same  way  their  discussions 
of  the  due  proportion  between  manufactures  and  agriculture 
imply  some  more  or  less  definite  conception  of  an  ideal  economic 
condition  which  should  possess  in  its  highest  form  the  element  of 
stability. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  who  wrote  in  17()4,-  was  an  author  who 
deliberately  devoted  himself  to  working  out  such  an  ideal.  He  set 
himself  to  discover  '  a  good  plan  of  economy  '^  by  a  wide  course  of 

*  Arthur  Young,  Fanners'  Letters y  4. 

2  Works,  iii.  166,  some  parts  wore  written  as  early  as  1756,  ibid.  i.  16. 
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observation  and  reflection.  *  The  speculative  person/  he  says, 
'  who  removed  from  the  practice  extracts  the  principle  of  this 
science  from  observation  and  reflection,  should  divest  himself  as 
far  as  possible  of  every  prejudice  in  favour  of  established  opinions 
however  reasonable  when  examined  relatively  to  particular 
nations ;  he  must  do  his  utmost  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
comparing  customs,  examining  minutely  institutions  which  appear 
alike  when  in  different  countries  they  are  foiuid  to  produce 
different  effects  ;  he  should  examine  the  cause  of  such  differences 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  attention ;  it  is  from  such  inquiries 
that  the  true  principles  are  discovered.^  Not  only  must  he  take 
account  of  the  present  but  of  the  past,  and  by  so  doing  he  may 
be  able  to  follow  **  the  regular  progress  of  mankind  from  great 
simplicity  to  complicated  refinement.'*  *  ^  In  this  way  he  believed 
that  he   might  obtain   a   science   of  which   the  principles  were 

*  universally  true,*  and  it  would  then  be  the  business  of  the 
statesman  to  direct  the  industry  and  commerce  of  any  given 
people  in  the  closest  practicable  accord  with  those  principles. 
'  The  principal  object  of  this  science  is  to  secure  a  certain  fiuid  of 
subsistence  for  all  the  inhabitants,  to  obviate  every  circumstance 
which  may  render  it  precarious,  to  provide  everything  necessary  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  society,  and  to  employ  the  inhabitants  in 
such  a  manner  as  naturally  to  create  reciprocal  relations  and  depen- 
dencies between  them,  so  as  to  make  their  several  interests  lead 
them  to  supply  one  another  with  their  reciprocal  wants.'  ^  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  in  plunging  into  this  sea  of 

*  metapolitical  *  speculation.  Sir  James  Steuart  fails  to  attain  very 
important  results.  He  did,  indeed,  make  important  contributions 
to  particular  doctrines ;  but  his  general  art  of  political  economy 
and  his  general  maxims  are  for  the  most  part  mere  truisms,  for 
which  he  is  himself  inclined  to  apologize ;  and  his  imaginarj* 
history  of  the  development  of  human  civilization  is  but  dull 
reading  after  all.  He  had  come  deeply  under  the  influence  of 
Montesquieu,  and  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Laivs  is  obvious  over 
and  over  again, — in  particular,  in  the  attention  he  gives  to  the 
spirit  of  a  people.  *  The  great  art  of  governing,'  he  says,  *  is  to 
divest  oneself  of  prejudices  and  attachments  to  particular  opinions, 
particular  classes,  and  above  all  to  particular  persons,  to  consult 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  to  give  way  to  it  in  appearance,  and  in  so 
doing  to  give  it  a  turn  capable  of  inspiring  those  sentiments  which 
may  induce  them  to  relish  the  change  which  an  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances has  rendered  necessary.'*     Statesmen  were  to  guide 

1  Works,  i.  4.  «  Ibid.  i.  20.  »  Ibid.  i.  8.  *  Ibid.  i.  16. 
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the  people  by  reason  and  not  by  artifice,  for  experience  showed 
that  a  people  *  tricked  into  an  imposition,  though  expedient  for 
their  prosperity,  will  oppose  violently  at  another  time  a  like 
measure  even  when  essential  to  their  preservation.'^ 

In  thus  guiding  the  citizens  towards  the  economic  ideal,  the 
statesman  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  purely  self-regarding 
interests.  The  principle  of  competition  is  abmidantly  recognized 
throughout  his  treatise  as  usually  operative  in  all  commercial 
transactions.  *  The  best  way  to  govern  a  society,  and  to  engage 
everyone  to  conduct  himself  according  to  a  plan,  is  for  the  states- 
man to  form  a  system  of  administration,  the  most  consistent 
possible  with  the  interest  of  every  individual,  and  never  to  flatter 
himself  that  his  people  will  be  brought  to  act  in  general,  and  in 
matters  which  purely  regard  the  public  from  any  other  principle 
than  private  interest.  This  is  the  utmost  length  to  which  I  pretend 
to  carry  my  position.  As  to  what  regards  the  merit  and  demerit 
of  actions  in  general,  I  think  it  fully  as  absurd  to  say,  that  no 
action  is  truly  virtuous,  as  to  affirm  that  none  is  really  vicious. 

*  It  might  perhaps  be  expected  that,  in  treating  of  politics,  I 
should  have  brought  in  public  spirit  also,  as  a  principle  of  action ; 
whereas  all  I  require  with  respect  to  this  principle  is  merely  a 
restraint  from  it,  and  even  this  is  perhaps  too  much  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  Were  public  spirit,  instead  of  private  utility,  to 
become  the  spring  of  action  in  the  individuals  of  a  well-governed 
state,  I  apprehend  it  would  spoil  all.     Let  me  explain  myself. 

*  Public  spirit,  in  my  way  of  treating  this  subject,  is  as  super- 
fluous in  the  governed,  as  it  ought  to  be  all-powerful  in  the 
statesman  :  at  least,  if  it  is  not  altogether  superfluous,  it  is  fully 
as  much  so,  as  miracles  are  in  a  religion  once  fully  established. 
Both  are  admirable  at  setting  out,  but  would  shake  everything 
loose,  were  they  continue  to  be  common  and  familiar.  Were 
miracles  wrought  every  day  the  laws  of  nature  would  no  longer  be 
laws :  and  were  everyone  to  act  for  the  public  and  neglect  himself 
the  statesman  would  be  bewildered,  and  the  supposition  is 
ridiculous. 

*  I  expect,  therefore,  that  every  man  is  to  act  for  his  own 
interest  in  what  regards  the  public,  and,  politically  speaking,  every 
one  ought  to  do  so.  It  is  the  combination  of  every  private  interest 
which  forms  the  public  good,  and  of  this  the  public,  that  is  the 
statesmen  only,  can  judge. '^ 

The  opposition  between  private  interest  and  public  good  is 
really  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  but  Sir 

1   Works,  i.  18.  *  Ibid.  i.  220. 
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James  is  still  definitely  within  the  circle  of  the  Mercantilist's 
ideas,  since  he  holds  so  strongly  that  it  is  wise  for  the  statesman 
to  direct  industry  and  commerce  into  the  right  channels  ;  though 
he  realizes,  as  few  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  that  this  is  a 
most  difl&cult  and  delicate  operation. 

6.  The  way  was  now  fully  prepared  for  the  genius  of  Adam 
Smith  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  old  inquiries,  and  thus  to  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  nature  of  economic  doctrine.  Like  all  strokes 
of  genius,  what  he  did  was  extremely  simple,  and  it  was  none  the 
less  a  stroke  of  genius  because  the  work  of  preceding  writers  had 
so  far  paved  the  way  that  the  public  were  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared. 
He  w^as  prepared  to  go  one  step  further  than  Sir  James  Steuart. 
The  latter  had  aimed  at,  though  he  did  not  attain,  an  ideal  scheme 
of  national  economy,  while  Adam  Smith  held  that  no  such  system 
was  necessary.  His  predecessors  had  believed  that  the  statesman 
must  play  upon  private  interests  so  as  to  force  them  to  conduce 
to  the  public  good,  and  the  maintenance  of  national  power.  In 
Sir  James  Steuart  this  guiding  aim  becomes  a  mere  abstraction, 
and  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  in  adjusting  that  aim  is  another 
abstraction — the  spirit  of  the  people.  Truly  the  mercantile  system 
was  ready  to  vanish  away.  Adam  Smith  did  not  attempt  to  correct 
any  previous  system  of  economy,  he  w^as  content  to  insist  that  all 
systems  were  idle,  if  not  positively  noxious.  Other  writers  had 
begiui  with  the  requirements  of  the  State,  and  had  worked  back  to 
the  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  from  which  these 
requirements  could  be  supplied.  Adam  Smith  approached  the 
subject- from  the  other  end.  The  first  object  of  political  economy, 
as  he  understood  it,  was,  *  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or 
subsistence  for  the  people,'  the  second  was,  *  to  supply  the  State 
or  commonwealth,  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public 
services.'  ^  He  simply  discussed  the  subject  of  wealth  ;  its  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  the  State  appeared  an  afterthought.  His  great 
achievement  lay  in  isolating  the  conception  of  national  wealth, 
while  previous  wTiters  had  treated  it  in  conscious  subordination 
to  the  idea  of  national  power. 

So  far  as  *  political  economy  considered  as  a  branch  of  a  science 
of  a  statesman '  was  concerned,  it  was  now  possible  to  regard 
material  wreath  as  a  main  object  in  view  ;  and  if  this  was  the  main 
object  in  view,  then  the  systems  of  policy  which  had  preferred  one 
kind  of  wealth  to  another,  or  one  kind  of  trade  to  another,  on 
political  grounds,  had  simply  lost  their  raison  d'etre.     The  system 

^   WorkSy  iv.  introduction. 
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of  natural  liberty  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  new  turn 
which  Adam  Smith  had  given  to  the  old  problem.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  connexion  with  Massie  and  Sir  James  Steuart, 
how  little  his  ablest  predecessors  were  satisfied  with  the 
expedients  then  in  vogue ;  and  when  Adam  Smith  propoimded 
the  new  doctrine  that  all  efforts  to  direct  trade  wisely  were  labour 
thrown  away,  the  public  of  his  age  were  ready  to  give  him  a 
hearing  and  to  accept  the  new  principles  which  followed  from 
concentrating  attention  not  on  power,  but  on  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life. 

At  no  previous  time  perhaps,  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
proclaim  this  doctrine  with  any  chance  of  success,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  supplied  the  conditions  which  his  principle 
assumes.  The  local  obstacles  to  the  fluidity  of  capital  were  for 
the  most  part  disappearing.  Even  in  towns  like  Hull,  where  the 
trading  corporations  had  had  an  uninterrupted  tenure  of  power 
for  centuries,  their  influence  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  incor- 
porated companies  for  commerce  and  for  industry  were  no  longer 
so  exclusive  or  no  longer  so  important.  Everywhere  there  was 
freedom  for  internal  commerce,  and  thus  capital  was  able  to  flow 
into  any  direction  which  the  rate  of  profit  rendered  attractive  to 
the  capitahst,  and  where  as  that  very  rate  of  profit  showed,  there 
was  opportunity  for  developing  some  neglected  side  of  national 
wealth.  Till  this  was  approximately  the  case,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  urge  that  the  system  of  natural  liberty  was  most 
consonant  with  national  prosperity. 

In  regard  to  other  individual  factors,  there  was  no  such  free  play ; 
the  system  of  natural  liberty  was  realized  in  a  somewhat  one-sided 
fashion.  The  English  law  of  entail  and  the  custom  of  common- 
field  cultivation,  sufficed  in  many  places  to  prevent  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  The  laws  of  settlement  placed  crushing 
restrictions  on  the  fluidity  of  labour,  and  the  laws  against 
combinations  put  the  workers  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting for  better  wages.  Adam  Smith  was  prompt  to  denoxmce 
these  evils,  but  the  British  public  were  not  prompt  to  recognize 
them.  It  was  not  till  the  progress  of  the  industrial  revolution 
had  demonstrated  the  frightful  mischief  of  a  partial  adoption  of 
natural  liberty — that  is  to  say,  the  adoption  of  this  principle  in 
regard  to  one  factor  of  production,  while  it  is  wholly  disregarded 
in  relation  to  another — that  the  conditions  of  society  were 
rendered  more  completely  accordant  to  those  which  Adam  Smith's 
principle  assumes. 

7.  By  isolating  wealth,  and  the  causes  of  wealth,  as  a  subject 
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of  study  which  could  be  pursued  apart  from  the  investigation  of 
other  political  phenomena,  Adam  Smith  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  political  economy.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  differed 
from  all  his  predecessors,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
them.  There  are  two  different  sides  from  which  we  may  obtain 
confirmatory  evidence  in  regard  to  this  characteristic  feature  of 
his  work.  We  may  note  (i)  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
previous  writers,  and  (ii)  the  reception  of  his  book  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Firstly,  the  whole  force  of  his  criticism  both  of  the  Mercan- 
tilists and  of  the  Physiocrats  depends  on  the  assumption  that 
they  were  discussing  economic  problems  in  the  more  definite 
sense  in  which  he  himself  regarded  them.  But  this  assumption, 
which  is  never  explicitly  stated,  was  wholly  untrue.  The  English 
Mercantilists  were  considering  how  the  power  of  this  country 
might  be  promoted  relatively  to  that  of  other  nations.  The  object 
of  their  system  was  not  absolute  progress  anjrwhere  but  relative 
superiority  to  our  political  neighbours.  Their  commercial  jealousy 
followed  from  political  distrust ;  and  Adam  Smith  appears  to  admit 
that  from  this  point  of  view,  their  reasoning  was  right.  *  The 
wealth,'  he  says,  *  of  neighbouring  nations,  however,  though 
dangerous  in  war  and  politics  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade. 
In  a  state  of  hostility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  superior  to  our  own,  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
commerce,  it  must  Hkewise  enable  them  to  exchange  with  us,^  to 
our  mutual  advantage.  As  the  Mercantilists  were  avowedly 
writing  from  a  political  standpoint  they  were  bound  to  consider 
how  to  guard  against  these  dangers.  Adam  Smith  in  criticising 
them  persistently  refuses  to  take  their  point  of  view.  He  assumes 
that  they  were  trying  to  devise  means  for  increasing  wealth,  or  as 
they  would  have  said,  riches,  as  an  end  in  itself,  while  every 
page  of  their  writing  showed  that  they  were  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.  As  a  consequence,  his  vigorous  attack  misrepresents  them 
strangely.  They  had  attached  political  importance  to  treasure, 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  they  rather  underrated  than 
overrated  the  importance  of  gold  for  commercial  purposes  and  as 
an  element  of  riches.  And  so  with  all  the  other  points  of  their 
policy ;  they  did  not  imagine  they  increased  the  riches  or  wealth 
of  the  country  by  the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  but  they  did 
think  that  they  increased  its  power,  and  the  events  of  the 
eighteenth  century  went  a  long  way  to  prove  they  were  right. 

Similarly  with  the  Physiocrats ;  when  Quesnay  spoke  of  agri- 

^  Wealth  of  NationSy  IV.  iii.  Nicholson's  edition,  201. 
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culture  as  productive,  and  of  all  manufacturers  and  commercial 
men  as  sterile,  he  is  not  considering  the  means  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life ;  he  is  pointing  to  a  soiurce 
from  which  in  the  progress  of  the  society,  an  agricultural  state 
may  derive  a  permanent  revenue  with  the  least  possible  incon- 
venience to  the  citizens  in  their  ordinary  avocations.  He  points 
to  an  unearned  *  increment  from  land,'  though  economic 
science  had  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  him  to  name  it  quite 
definitely.  Adam  Smith  assumes  in  his  criticism  that  Quesnay 
is  really  discussing  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth — 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life — as  they  act  in  any 
country,  and  that  he  represents  the  produce  of  the  land  as  the 
sole  source ;  but  Quesnay*s  maxims  were  avowedly  devised  for  an 
agricultural  realm,^  and  he  explicitly  notes  that  the  scheme  would 
Toe  inapplicable  to  small  maritime  states  which  are  dependent  on 
commerce.*  He  was  not  discussing  the  growth  of  riches,  but  the 
most  convenient  source  of  taxation  in  a  special  community.  But 
Adam  Smith's  criticism  was  not  less  damaging  because  it  was 
quite  irrelevant. 

The  misrepresentations  of  both  these  systems  are  glaring,  and 
of  course  it  can  never  be  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  how  far 
Adam  Smith  mistook  the  purport  of  these  writers  and  how  far  he 
was  unfair.  But  when  we  take  account  of  the  acmnen  and 
character  of  the  man,  it  is  as  difficult  to  the  historian  as  it  was  to 
contemporaries  in  Paris  to  believe  that  his  misrepresentations  were 
unconscious.*  The  story  of  Adam  Smith's  relations  with  Hume,* 
shows  that  he  was  neither  distinguished  for  frankness  nor  moral 
courage  ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  plead  for  him  as  a  judicial 
critic,  if  an  adequate  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  his  predecessors  ;  and  the  motive  is  not  far  to  seek.  His 
treatise  was  thoroughly  practical ;  he  may  well  have  believed  as 
others  had  done,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Government  interfer- 
ence, and  the  whole  fiscal  policy  which  rested  on  it,  was  bad. 
Under  the  circmnstances  he  rightly  desired  to  sweep  it  away  and 
to  have  the  revenue  system  altered  in  accordance  with  the  maxims 
which  he  had  adopted  from  M.  Moreau  de  Beaumont.^  But  by 
attacking  the  mercantile  principles  on  which  our  existing  system 
was  founded,  and  by  discrediting  the  Physiocratic  principles  which 

1  Quesnay,  (Euvres,  edition  by  Oncken,  328.  ^  n^^  33Q, 

'  See  M.  Oncken 's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Quesnay. 

*  Haldane,  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  87. 

^  Adam  Smith's  celebrated  maxims  about  taxation  are  improved  in  form,  but  in 
substance  they  are  found  in  the  Avertissemetit  to  the  splendid  Mhnoires  which  were 
compiled  and  printed  for  the  French  government  in  1768. 
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had  been  stated  by  Locke, ^  and  had  becoiue  popular  in  Frances- 
he  could  hope  to  clear  the  way  for  the  reforms  which  he  approved,, 
and  which  were,  in  some  of  the  most  obvious  points,  effected  by 
Pitt.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  practical  object  in  view  ;  the 
alterations  in  his  third  edition  show  that  he  was  ready  to  write 
for  the  times,  and  his  practical  purpose  required  that  he  should 
state  his  case  in  a  fashion  in  which  it  would  catch  public  attention. 
It  was  easier  to  discredit  his  opponents  than  to  refute  them  by 
meeting  them  on  their  own  gromid  or  by  showing  that  their 
position  was  untenable ;  and  Adam  Smith  apparently  sacrificed 
the  part  of  a  fair-minded  critic,  though  he  has  celtainly  achieved 
the  reputation  of  a  great  practical  politician. 

8.  Secondly,  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  his  work 
by  his  contemporaries  was  chiefly  due  to  the  extraordinary 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  treatment,  as  well  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  style.  But  this  simplicity  was  secured  by  the 
definiteness  of  his  new  conception  of  the  object  of  political 
economy.  It  had  to  do  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  material  commodities,  definite  concrete  things.  There  was 
much  clever  compilation  in  the  book,  but  it  made  no  demand  for 
additional  inquiry  as  Massie  had  done,  nor  was  much  stress  laid 
on  that  impalpable  abstraction,  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  *  disagreeable  discussion  of  metaphysical  arguments '  was 
avowedly  abjured.^  It  was  all  to  be  plain  sailing  for  the  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  ;  and  within  a  few  months  of  its  publication 
the  book  had  become  a  considerable  power.  In  1777  North  had 
borrowed  some  suggestions  *  which  Adam  Smith  had  incorporated 
from  Moreau  de  Beaumont ;  Pitt's  French  policy  followed  the 
principles  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  he  amplified  in  the 
edition  ^  of  1784 ;  the  great  minister  explicitly  referred  to  the 
book  in  introducing  his  scheme  for  modifying  the  pressure 
of  taxation  in  1792,  and  was  determined  by  it  in  his  action  on 


*  Ijowering  of  Interest,  Workn,  iv.  55,  60.  *  Tliis  by  tlio  way,  if  well  considered, 
might  let  us  see  that  taxes,  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whose  hands  soever 
immediately  taken,  do,  in  a  country  where  their  great  fund  is  land,  for  the  most 
part  terminate  upon  land.  ...  It  is  in  vain,  in  a  country  whose  great  fund  is  land,  to 
hope  to  lay  the  public  charge  of  the  Government  on  anything  else  :  there  at  last  it 
will  terminate.' 

'  They  were  partly  commended  to  Qucsuay  by  the  results  of  agricultural  pro- 
tection in  England.     Qluvres,  230. 

3  Wealth  of  Nations,  (ed.  Nicholson)  349. 

*  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  ii.  169. 

*  See  especially  the  passage  inserted  in  IV.  iii.    '  It  is  in  consequence — commerce 
with  the  other  '   (ed.  Nicholson,  202) ;  and  *  By  the  second — calicoes  and  muslins, 
pp.  203—205. 
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two  later  occasions.^  National  prosperity  and  relative  superiority 
were  vague  and  difficult  notions,  but  when  the  whole  discussion 
was  made  to  turn  on  wealth,  the  treatment  seemed  to  be  more 
concrete  and  definite,  and  it  took  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 

There  were  of  course  some  economists  who  never  really 
adapted  their  habits  of  thought  in  accordance  with  Adam  Smith's 
principles.  Playfair  speaks  of  him  with  respect,  but  he  continued 
to  draw  his  beautiful  diagrams  of  the  Balance  of  Trade,  as  if  he 
still  thought  it  furnished  a  criterion  of  something.  His  Inquiry 
into  the  Permanent  Causes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Wealthy 
and  Potverful  Nations  enumerates  all  sorts  of  influences,  physical 
and  moral ;  but  fails  to  reach  any  very  perspicuous  conclusions. 
He  admired  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  but  it  seems  to  have  left 
him  unaffected.  There  is  far  more  interest  in  the  atttitude  of  the 
hostile  critics  and  the  points  which  they  singled  out  for  attack. 

(a)  Governor  Pownall,  whose  Letter  was  published  some  few 
months  after  The  Wealth  of  Nations  had  been  issued,  subjected  it 
to  very  acute  criticism.  He  was  prepared  to  admit  that  some  of 
the  colonial  restrictions  worked  badly,  but  he  defended  the 
principle  on  which  they  rested,  and  which  Adam  Smith  had 
ignored.  He  was  prepared  to  relax  restrictions  that  cause  a 
roundabout  trade,  *  always  however  keeping  in  view  this  object 
and  end  namely,  that  so  far  as  our  colonies  have  to  be  considered 
as  an  institution,  established  and  directed  to  increase  the  naval 
force  of  our  marine  empire,  and  so  far  as  that  force  derives  in  any 
degree  from  the  operations  of  their  commercial  powers,  so  far 
that  monopoly  which  engrafts  them  upon  our  internal  establish- 
ment, is  indispensable  and  ought  never  to  be  departed  from  or 
relaxed.'  '^  In  fact  he  held  that  the  object  of  a  *  political 
economy  *  was  not  merely  any  kind  of  wealth,  but  the  main- 
tenance of  English  power.^ 

(6)  Pownall  also  criticised  Adam  Smith's  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.     In   this  he  had  apparently  followed  Locke. 

^  Haldane,  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  76. 

*  Letter,  27.  This  is  a  remarkable  statement  as  comiug  from  a  man  who  was  the 
chief  spokesman  in  laying  American  grievances  before  Parliament,  and  was  a  recognised 
authority  on  the  subject.     Pari.  Hist.  xvi.  331/485,  xvii.  1199,  1282. 

'  Similarly  the  clerg>'man,  who  had  lived  in  Paris  and  signs  himself  T.  A , 

apparently  held  that  the  special  resources  of  each  country  rendered  a  special  system 
of  economy  desirable  for  each.  The  principles  of  Adam  Smith  were  all  verj'  well  for 
a  maritime  country,  but  would  not  serve  for  an  agricultural  country  like  France.  Ho 
appears  to  have  failed  to  grasp  Adam  Smith's  main  position,  but  his  criticism  is  none 
the  less  instructive  as  showing  where  Tlie  Wealth  of  Nations  struck  him  as  novel. 
Dr.  Smith's  System  considered,  p.  67.  Appended  to  Stipprcssion  of  French  Nobility 
Vindicated  (1792). 
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The  fertility  of  this  master  mind  is  strangely  shown  in  the  fact 
that  his  writings  contain  the  germ  of  the  Physiocratic  doctrine  of 
taxation  as  well  as  the  germ  of  Smith's  doctrine  of  the  production 
of  wealth  and  the  measure  of  value.  *  Labour,'  he  had  said,  *  puts 
the  difference  of  value  on  everything,'  or  as  he  corrects  it,  *  labour 
makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value  of  things  we  enjoy,'  ^  but 
Adam  Smith  uses  the  principle  in  its  most  absolute  form.  In  the 
first  sentence  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  labour  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  the  sole  source  of  value,  and  therefore  it  is  subsequently 
used  as  a  measure  of  value.  Against  all  this  Pownall  protested, 
*  Labour  is  not  the  measure  of  value  but  the  mixture  of  the  labour 
and  the  objects  laboured  upon  which  produces  the  composite 
value.  The  labour  must  remain  unproductive,  unless  it  hath  some 
object  whereon  to  exert  itself.'  ^  *  There  is  no  one  commodity,' 
he  adds,  *  that  will  measure  all  others,  but  that  all  are  to  one 
another  in  their  reciprocal  value  alternate  measures,  and  that 
gold  and  silver  is  only  the  most  common  and  most  general, 
almost  the  universal  measure.'  '^  *  Correlative  value  between 
commodities  must  depend  upon,  and  derive  from  reciprocal 
higgling  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  are  not  measured  by  labour.'  ^ 
In  accordance  with  this  principle  he  urges  that  *  as  there  is 
no  real  measure  of  value  so  I  think  there  is  no  fixed  natural  rate 
of  value  or  real  price  distinct  from  the  market  price. '^ 

(c)  Similar  criticisms  were  urged  in  a  much  less  friendly  spirit 
by  Mr.  Simon  Gray  in  his  own  name,  and  under  the  somewhat 
thin  disguise  of  George  Purves.  He  is  specially  bitter  on  Adam 
Smith's  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour. 
He  considered  that  Adam  Smith's  phraseology  tended  to  foment 
class  hatreds,  as  it  seemed  to  represent  all  other  classes  as  paupers 
who  subsisted  as  mere  drones  and  at  the  expense  of  the  manual 
labourers.  He  argues  in  opposition  that  all  labom:  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  productive,  ^  and  that  the  real  question  is 
who  are  more  and  who  are  less  productive  ?  But  his  chief  point 
is  that  the  cause  of  wealth  lies  not  in  mere  labour,  but  in  effective 
demand,  a  doctrine  for  which  he  argues  with  much  acuteness. 
There  are  necessary  limitations  which  he  does  not  sufficiently 
take  into  account,  ®  such  as  the  law  of  diminishing  return  from 

1  Civil  Oovernmcnt,  Works,  iv.  361,  362.  »  Pownall,  Letter,  p.  10. 

»  Ibid.  13.  *  Ibid,  15.  »  Ibid.  13. 

«  All  Classes  Productive,  228.  '  Ibid.  81. 

*  He  does  not  ignore  these  limitations  however,  *  With  regard  to  the  progress  in 
national  wealth,  whatever  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  give  more  employment  and 
better  prices  to  a  nation,  must  tend  to  enrich  that  nation,  or  to  promote  its  progress 
in   the  acquisition   and  accumulation  of  wealth.     Thus,   whatever  auguments  or 
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land,  and  his  optimistic  conclusions  are  illusory;  but  none  the  less 
is  his  criticism  exceedingly  instructive,  especially  in  the  way  he 
develops  a  doctrine  of  demand  as  determining  supply.  He  gives 
far  more  scope  to  the  idea  of  reciprocity  than  is  found  in  most 
writers  of  his  day. 

9.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  worth  of  this  contem- 
porary criticism,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  since  it  helps  us  to 
understand  the  precise  natme  of  Adam  Smith's  contribution  to 
science.  By  isolating  wealth  as  a  subject  for  study  he  introduced 
an  immense  simplification.  The  investigation  of  economic  pheno- 
mena was  more  definite,  and  just  because  he  achieved  this  result 
his  work  rendered  it  possible  to  ask  new  questions,  and  so  to 
make  a  real  advance  in  every  direction  of  social  study.  Not  till 
we  isolate  wealth  and  examine  how  it  is  procured  and  how  it  may 
be  used,  can  we  really  set  about  investigating  how  material  goods 
may  be  made  to  subserve  the  highest  ends  of  human  life.  National 
rivalries  and  national  power  are  but  mean  things  after  all ;  but 
till  the  study  of  wealth  was  dissociated  from  these  lower  aims,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  investigate  empirically  how  we  could  make 
the  most  of  the  resources  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  how 
material  goods  might  be  best  applied  for  the  service  of  man.  It 
is  owing  to  Adam  Smith  and  the  manner  in  which  he  severed 
economics  from  politics  that  we  can  raise  and  discuss,  even  if  we 
cannot  solve,  such  problems  to-day. 

Similarly,  we  find  the  clearest  testimony  to  his  greatness  in 
the  new  form  which  the  old  inquiries  assumed.  He  severed 
economic  science  from  politics ;  he  dealt  with  it  as  concerned  with 
physical  objects  and  natural  laws.  To  his  English  predecessors 
it  had  been  a  department  of  politics  or  morals  ;  while  many  of  his 
English  successors  recognized  that  in  his  hands  it  had  become 
more  analogous  to  physics  and  delighted  to  treat  it  by  the  methods 
of  mechanical  science.  Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
gave  the  turn  to  economic  problems  which  has  brought  about  the 
development  of  modem  economic  theory. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  direction  amply  justi- 
fies the  line  which  Adam  Smith  took  in  isolating  the  study  of 
material  wealth  ;  but  however  complete  our  analysis  may  be,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  we  have  merely  analysed  a  group  of  pheno- 
mena which  we  have  first  isolated  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

diminisheM  the  demand,  will  assist  or  check  a  nation  in  this  progress.  As  for  the 
supply,  that  will  always  rise  with  facility  to  the  amount  of  the  demand ;  except  in 
cases  where  nature  has  set  limits,  universal  or  local,  or  meddling  statesmen  have 
interposed  their  foolish  restraints.'     The  Pamphleteer y  xvii.  399. 
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We  cannot  forecast  at  all  unless  we  go  outside  economics  and 
take  a  wider  view  of  human  life.  For  all  questions  of  history  in 
the  past,  for  all  questions  of  duty  now,  for  all  ideals  of  progress 
in  the  future  we  must  not  be  content  to  take  the  phenomena  of 
wealth  as  if  they  were  isolated,  but  to  take  them  in  their  relation 
to  Man.  For  all  these  purposes  we  must  seek  to  *  restore  mind  to 
its  proper  rank  ;  '^  and  even  if  there  be  no  general  foniiula  which 
adequately  describes  the  relations  of  moral  phenomena  to  wealth, 
we  may  none  the  less  hope  to  make  good  progress  in  all  other 
sides  of  social  study,  if  we  use  as  our  starting-point  the  vantage 
ground  which  Adam  Smith  has  given  us  by  isolating  the  concep- 
tion of  material  wealth. 

^  Purves,  All  Classes  Productive^  240. 

W.    Ct'NNTNGHAM 


THE  LIVING  CAPITAL  OF  THE  UNITED    KINGDOM 

Almost  all  systematic  writers  on  Political  Economy  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  or  not  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  credit 
institutions,  the  national  organisation  of  industry,  and  other  in- 
tangible elements  in  the  social  fabric  should  be  included  in  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  or  the  nation.  Adam  Smith  boldly  places 
under  *  fixed  capital '  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the 
inhabitants  or  members  of  the  society  on  the  grounds  :  first,  that 
the  acquisition  of  such  talents '  by  the  maintenance  of  the  acquirer 
during  his  education,  study,  or  apprenticeship  always  costs  a  real 
expense,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  realised  as  it  were  in  his 
person  ' ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  improved  dexterity  of  a  work- 
man may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  machine  or  instru- 
ment of  trade  *  which  facilitates  and  abridges  labour,  and  which, 
though  it  coats  a  certain  expense,  repays  that  expense  with  a 
profit/  J.  S.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  at  the  outset  that 
*  ill  propriety  of  classification  the  people  of  a  comitry  are  not  to  be 
counted  in  its  wealth.  They  are  that  for  the  sake  of  which  its 
wealth  exists.  The  term  *  wealth '  is  wanted  to  denote  the 
desirable  objects  which  they  possess,  not  inclusive  of,  but  in  con- 
tradistinction to,  their  own  persons.'  It  is  true  that  at  a  later 
stage  in  his  work  Mill  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  skill 
arid  the  personality  of  the  artisan,  and  to  include  the  former  under 
wealth  and  not  the  latter,  but  in  doing  so  he  destroys  the  value  of 
his  first  position.  For  just  as  there  are  close  analogies  between 
the  living  instrument  and  the  dead,  as  clearly  expressed  by  Adam 
Smith,  there  are  also  differences  of  vital  importance.  To  take 
but  one  efecample  :  the  interest  derived  from  dead  capital  must  for 
many  purposes  be  contrasted  with  the  wages  obtained  for  skilled 
labour. 

Without  entering  further   into   this   very   thorny   subject   of 
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accurate  definitions,  it  may  be  premised  that  the  application  of  the 
term  *  capital  *  to  skill  and  the  like  will  be  justified  or  not  accord- 
in*][  as  we  wish  to  emphasise  resemblances  or  differences.  In 
many  inquiries  we  certainly  ought  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
capital  and  labour  in  the  narrow  and  popular  senses  of  the  terms, 
especially  in  cases  where  ethical  considerations  cannot  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  other 
occasions  upon  which  analogy  will  be  more  useful  than  contrast, 
and  such  an  occasion  is  offered  by  the  problem  I  propose  to 
discuss  in  the  present  paper. 

Briefly  stated  that  problem  is  to  find  the  money-value  of  the 
*  living  capital '  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  is  to  say,  the  *  capital ' 
fixed  and  embodied  in  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  lands, 
houses,  machinery,  and  the  like. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  new,  and  is,  in  fact,  old  enough 
to  possess  the  interest  of  a  revival.  It  was  a  favourite  topic  with 
Sir  William  Petty  and  his  followers  in  *  political  arithmetic'  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  quote  Petty's  general  description  of  his 
method,  and  also  to  give  a  particular  example.  The  principle  is 
explained  as  follows  :  ^  *  Suppose  the  people  of  England  to  be  six 
millions  in  number,  and  that  their  expense  at  £7  per  head  be 
forty-two  millions ;  suppose,  also,  that  the  rent  of  the  lands  be 
eight  millions  and  the  yearly  profit  of  all  the  personal  estate  be 
eight  millions  more  ;  it  must  needs  follow  that  the  labour  of  the 
people  must  have  supplied  the  remaining  twenty-six  millions,  the 
which  being  multiplied  by  twenty  {the  mass  of  mankind  being 
worth  twenty  years'  purchase  as  well  as  land)  makes  five  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  as  the  value  of  the  whole  people  :  which 
number,  divided  by  six  millions,  makes  above  d£80  sterling  to.be 
the  value  of  each  head  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  of  adult 
persons  twice  as  much ;  from  whence  we  may  learn  to  compute 
the  loss  we  have  sustained  through  the  plague,  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  men  in  war,  and  by  the  sending  them  abroad  into  the 
service  of  foreign  princes.*  The  concluding  sentence  indicates  the 
uses  of  the  method  :  but  a  more  interesting  example  may  be 
given — no  less  than  the  most  *  thorough  *  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem  ever  attempted,  so  'thorough,'  indeed,  that  Petty  is  care- 
ful to  explain  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  *  Dream  or 
Resvery  than  a  rational  Proposition.'  ^  He  begins  by  saying  that  he 
has  heard  many  wise  men,  *  when  they  were  bewailing  the  vast 
losses  of  the  English  in  preventing  and  suppressing  rebellions  in 

1  Political  Arithmetic,  p.  192,  edition  1699. 

2  Oj).  cit.  p.  22G. 
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Ireland,  wish  (in  such  their  melancholies)  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
being  saved  that  island  were  sunk  under  water.*  This  is  the  key  to 
the  position.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  *  living  capital '  in  a  dis- 
advantageous situation.  If  they  were  transported  to  the  more 
populous  districts  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  their  labour  would  be  worth  so  much  more,  and  the 
value  and  strength  of  this  really  *  United  *  Kingdom  would  be  so 
much  greater.  The  example  is  amusing  by  its  grotesque  detail, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  argument  is  applied 
also  with  relentless  logic  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
principle,  however,  on  which  it  is  based  is  perfectly  sound,  and 
has  recently  been  much  insisted  on  by  American  economists.  Up 
to  certain  limits  the  increase  of  population  in  a  given  area 
more  than  proportionately  increases  the  productive  power  of 
the  people.  The  principle  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  main  elements 
in  the  advantages  of  division  of  labour. 

Following  Petty's  example  up  to  the  end  of  last  century  most 
writers  who  made  estimates  of  the  national  wealth  included  as  the 
principal  item  the  value  of  the  *  living  capital.'  In  recent  times, 
however,  this  element  has  been  altogether  dropped  from  th6 
calculation.  The  omission  is,  I  think,  unfortunate  in  many  ways, 
and  especially  in  that  it  unconsciously  leeids  people  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term.  Some  years  ago  a  thrill  of  gratified 
pride  passed  through  the  country  when  Mr.  Giffen  calculated  that 
its  material  wealth  (or  capital  as  he  called  it)  was  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  some  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  per  annum. 
A  more  recent  calculation  by  the  same  statistician  to  the  effect 
that,  in  spite  of  depression  and  low  prices,  accumulations  were 
still  going  on,  though  not  so  rapidly,  was  also  received  with  undis- 
guised satisfaction — especially  by  the  owners  of  dead  capital. 
Mr.  Giffen,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind,  took  great  pains  to  explain, 
especially  on  the  last  occasion,  that  his  estimate  was  necessarily 
made  in  a  very  rough  manner.  The  essence  of  his  plan  is  to 
begin  with  national  income  as  the  basis,  and  to  capitalise  the 
various  kinds  of  incomes  at  different  numbers  of  years*  purchase. 
This  income  is  partly  obtained  from  the  income-tax  returns  (and 
is  so  far  reliable  as  a  minimum) ,  but  apart  from  this  calculation  a 
number  of  arbitrary  and  conjectural  elements  are  introduced. 
There  are  important  classes  of  income  which  do  not  pay  income 
tax,  and  there  are  items  of  property  which  do  not  yield  income  at 
all,  e,g,,  the  furniture  in  houses  and  public  buildings.  Again,  of 
some  important  classes  of  income  only  a  certain  portion  is  sup- 
No.  1. — VOL.  I  H 
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posed  to  be  due  to  capital  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  that  is 
to  say,  as  distinct  from  labomr.  Thus  only  one-fifth  of  the 
incomes  of  trades  and  professions  (in  Schedule  D)  is  accomited 
for  in  this  way — the  remainder  being,  in  the  language  of  the 
economists,  'wages  of  superintendence.'  Of  the  income  of  the 
lower  middle  class  and  the  laboming  classes  a  still  smaller  pro- 
portion is  set  down  as  due  to  capital  proper.  It  is  plain  also  that 
the  number  of  years'  purchase  selected  in  different  cases  is  some- 
what arbitrary,  and  in  every  case  must  depend  partly  on  the 
rate  of  interest.  It  is  necessary  that  these  qualifications  should 
be  borne  carefully  in  mind,  for  there  is  something  so  pleasantly 
definite  about  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  per  annum  that  the 
steps  in  the  calculation  are  liable  to  be  forgotten. 

It  is  well,  also,  that  some  of  the  teaching  of  the  older 
economists  should  be  remembered — that  capital,  although  saved, 
is  always  being  consumed,  and  that,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  *  the 
annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  fund  which  originally  supplies 
it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it 
annually  consumes.*  If  this  learning  is  somewhat  too  musty,  at 
any  rate  the  American  statistician,  Mr.  Atkinson,  may  be  heeded 
when  he  states  that  the  richest  nation  has  never  more  than  the 
value — all  told — of  two  or  three  years*  production  in  hand  in  a 
concrete  form,  and  that  the  whole  world  is  always  within  a  year 
of  starvation.  The  recent  accumulations  of  dead  capital,  when 
regarded  in  this  manner,  will  assume  somewhat  less  startling 
proportions. 

A  far  better  way,  however,  of  restoring  the  due  economic  per- 
spective seems  to  be  to  revert  to  the  method  of  Petty  and  the 
early  masters,  and  to  assign  a  value  to  living,  as  well  as  to  dead, 
<;apital.  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  as  fair  as  possible,  I 
shall  first  of  all  take  Mr.  Giffen's  figures  for  the  various  classes 
of  income,  and  also  for  those  parts  of  the  various  incomes  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  capital  in  his  sense.  In  this 
way  a  first  approximation  will  be  meide  to  the  income  derived 
from  *  living  *  capital,  and  greater  accuracy  may  be  then  attained 
by  considering  in  more  detail  certain  kinds  of  income,  and  also 
<;ertain  comparatively  permanent  sources  of  *  wealth  *  (personal) 
which  do  not  yield  income. 

The  fundamental  difficulty,  which  has  probably  thrust  this 
problem  into  the  background,  is  to  pass  from  income  to  capital. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  capital  valuations  of  lands,  houses,  &c., 
based  upon  the  revenues  which  they  yield,  but  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  civilised  communities  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
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capitalisation  of  wage-earning  power.  The  short  and  simple  dog- 
matism of  Petty,  already  quoted,  as  to  the  mass  of  mankind  being 
worth  twenty  years*  pmrchase  as  well  as  land,  seems,  at  any  rate, 
to  require  elucidation.  Why  should  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  be  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  land  ?  If  land 
becomes  worth  thirty  years'  purchase,  will  mankind  rise  in 
value  in  equal  proportion  ?  and  if  land  falls  in  value,  will 
humanity  fall  also  ?  The  *  indestructible  and  original  powers  of 
the  soil '  are,  by  implication,  as  immortal  as  man  is  mortal,  and, 
unlike  him,  require  no  care  or  labour  for  their  preservation  ;  and 
the  points  of  contrasts  between  land  and  mankind  might  be 
indefinitely  increased. 

This  preliminary  difiBculty,  however,  must  in  some  way  be  sur- 
mounted before  the  comparison  between  *  dead  *  and  *  living ' 
capital  can  be  effected;  and  a  few  facts  may  be  noticed  which 
serve  to  show  that  the  valuation  of  human  beings  is  not  so  remote 
from  ordinary  thought  as  at  first  sight  appears.  Constantly,  for 
example,  cases  are  occurring  in  the  law  courts  which  recall  the 
methods  of  compensation  adopted  by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  A 
money-value  is  placed  upon  husbands,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters, 
and  even  upon  their  component  parts.  The  loss  of  a  leg  has  its 
value  appraised  equally  with  blighted  affections  and  shocks  to  the 
system.  Again,  to  look  at  the  question  from  another  point  of 
view,  every  father  of  a  family  knows  that  it  costs  a  considerable 
sum  to  rear  children  to  a  self-supporting  age,  and  the  higher  the 
trade  or  profession  selected  so  much  the  greater  is  the  cost. 

Estimates  were  recently  given  in  a  newspaper,  expressly  for  the 
guidance  of  parents,  of  the  total  cost  of  qualifjdng  for  various 
employments. 

These  instances,  however,  do  not  at  once  suggest  any  practicable 
method  of  valuing  the  total  human  stock  of  a  nation,  with  its  in- 
finite variety  of  ages,  occupations,  and  abilities.  A  simple 
enumeration  and  summation  is  plainly  impossible.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  the  ages  alone,  from  this  point  of  view,  seems  at  first 
sight  almost  insuperable. 

We  must  exclude  the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  so  far  as 
eaming-power  is  concerned,  or  even  regard  them  as  of  negative 
value — but  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ? 

The  clue  to  the  solution  seems  to  be  given  in  the  practice  of 
insurance  companies,  based  on  the  principle  that  whilst  the 
individual  dies  the  race  remains,  and  not  merely  the  race,  but 
the  classes  and  divisions  of  the  race  remain  to  a  great  extent 
uniform.       Life   insurance  is  mainly  concerned   with   age   and 
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mortality,  but  a  similar  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  occupations 
of  the  people.  The  individual  lawyer  or  carpenter  perishes,  but 
the  profession  or  the  trade  survives,  like  a  Platonic  idea.  In 
a  stationary  economic  condition  of  a  people,  we  might  suppose 
that  every  trade  and  profession  is  an  immortal,  unchanging 
corporation.  In  this  way  we  can  see  that  Petty  was  justified  in 
valuing  the  people  as  he  valued  the  land — both  are  permanent 
sources  of  income.  If  the  society  under  consideration  is  pro- 
gressive, we  are  still  more  justified  in  this  method  of  procedure  in 
arriving  at  a  minimum  valuation.  If  wages  are  rising  and  the 
number  of  workers  is  increasing,  we  may  be  certain  that  after  an 
interval  of,  say,  ten  years,  the  value  of  the  *  living  capital,'  how- 
ever estimated,  will  be  greater  than  at  present,  and  this  living 
capital  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  permanent  kind. 

When  this  principle  is  once  admitted,  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
separate  that  part  of  the  total  income  of  the  community,  due  to 
living  labour  in  every  shape  and  form,  from  that  part  due  to  capital 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  As  the  main  practical  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  supplement  Mr.  Giffen's  familiar  estimates,  it 
will  be  convenient,  as  already  indicated,  to  take  his  figures  to  start 
with. 

In  an  essay  ^  on  the  progress  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Giflfen 
states : — *  The  capitalist  as  such  gets  a  low  interest  for  his  money^ 
and  the  aggregate  return  to  capital  is  not  a  third  part  of  the  aggre- 
gate income  of  the  country  (which  may  be  put  at  not  less  than 
£1,200  millions)  and  is,  as  I  should  estimate,  not  much  more  than 
a  fourth  part.'  It  follows  at  once  from  this  that  the  value  of  the 
*  living  capital  *  is,  at  any  rate,  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  the 
deeid.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  simple  method  of  valuation  i& 
illusory,  I  reply  that  it  is  actually  less  illusory  than  Mr.  Giffen's 
own  calculations,  for  the  living  capital  of  the  race  is  less  perish- 
able than  much  of  the  so-called  material  capital. 

But  the  full  strength  of  the  case  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
details  of  Mr.  Giffen's  method  are  examined.  Take,  for  example, 
the  table  quoted  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Growth  of  Capital 
(page  11).  The  object  of  this  table  is  to  give  the  amounts  of  the 
principal  classes  of  income,  and  to  capitalise  those  parts  of  these 
incomes  which  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  capital  proper. 
Now  it  will  be  found  that  of  the  total  income  of  the  trades  and 
professions  for  1886,  namely,  £180,000,000,  only  one-fifth  part  is 
supposed  to- be  derived  from  capital,  and  this  is  capitalised  at  only 
fifteen  years*  purchase.    But  the  curious  thing  is  that  in  the  other 

^  Essays  on  Fmnnce,  2nd  Series,  p.  403. 
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items  of  income  no  such  corresponding  division  is  meide.  The 
largest  item  in  the  national  inventory  is  the  value  of  the  houses. 
This  is  obtained  by  simply  capitalising  the  return  of  rental  under 
Schedule  A  in  the  income-tax  returns  at  fifteen  years*  purchase, 
by  which  a  gross  value  of  nearly  £2,000  millions  is  obtained. 
But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  houses  would  not  yield  a  return  of 
between  6  and  7  per  cent,  unless  a  certain  portion  were  actually 
earned  by  the  constant  expenditure  of  labour.  Similarly  as 
regards  the  income  from  lands,  fanning  capital,  railways,  water- 
works, and  all  kinds  of  companies,  a  division  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  income  derived  from  trades  and  professions. 
The  value  of  the  dead  capital  would  in  this  way  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding diminution. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  point  may  be  obtained 
from  considering  the  aggregate  figures  of  incomes  (pajring  income 
tax)  and  the  corresponding  capital — the  former,  taking  Mr.  Giffen's 
figures,  being  (roughly)  d6429  millions,  and  the  latter  £7,620 
millions.  This  gives  the  average  of  years'  purchase  as  18,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  yield  to  the  capital  is  about  5^  per  cent. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  if  the  pure  rate  of  interest,  as  indicated  by 
railway  debentures  and  corporation  stocks,  is  only  about  3  per  cent., 
this  extra  return  to  capital  must  be  considered  as  mainly  due  to 
the  labour  involved  in  maintaining  and  emplojring  the  capital. 
The  element  of  risk  when  the  question  is  considered  from  the 
national  point  of  view  is  obviously  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance. 

Passing  now  from  the  capital  owned  by  those  pajring  income 
tax  to  the  other  principal  items  in  the  national  inventory,  the  first 
in  importance  is  the  *  movable  property  not  yielding  income,  e.g,, 
furniture  in  houses,  works  of  art,  &c.'     This  valuation  is  made  by 
simply  taking  half  the  value  of  the  houses,  and  reaches  the  round  • 
figure  of  d61,000  millions  or  thereby.     For  the  purpose  in  hand  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  even  to  make  a  proper  use  of  this 
movable  property  involves  a  large  amount  of  labour,  which  is  un- 
represented in  the  wage-earning  or  profit-earning  classes.     The 
musical  and  artistic  skill,  for  example,  ^  fixed  and  embodied '  in 
young  ladies  should  be  included  in  an  estimate  of  living  capital, 
just  as  much  as  their  pianos  and  paint-boxes  are  included  in  the 
dead  capital.    It  is  plain  that  the  value  of  the  greater  part  of  mov- 
able property  would  vanish  but   for  the  acquired  abilities  of  the 
inhabitants.     A  simple  example  will  make  this  point  clear.     The 
more  widely  spread  the  love  of  art  of  the  highest  kind  so  much 
greater  wiU  be  the  value  of  old  pictures.     In  the  ancient  world, 
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when  slaves  were  trained  in  all  kinds  of  accomplishments,  a  very 
high  value  was  placed  upon  natural  abilities  and  education,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  personal  freedom  cannot  be  held  to  destroy  the 
meaning  of  an  economic  estimate.  But  this  argument  must,  if 
valid  at  all,  be  carried  further. 

In  order  to  make  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  value  of  living, 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  dead,  capital,  the  men,  women, 
and  children  must  be  considered  not  merely  as  creating  or  giving 
value  to  so  much  material  wealth,  but  as  in  themselves  consti- 
tuting, like  the  movables  of  the  inanimate  inventory,  more  or  less 
permanent  sources  of  enjoyment.  Domesticated  humanity  may 
properly  be  considered  to  have  a  money-value,  first,  because  it 
costs  a  very  real  expense  to  produce  and  maintain,  and,  secondly, 
because  it  furnishes  pleasures  which  common  experience  shows 
rank  very  high  in  the  scale  of  limited  and  desirable  things.  This 
second  ground  of  valuation  is  of  importance  qualitatively,  as 
showing  the  real  basis  of  the  comparison,  but  it  is  plainly  un- 
workable quantitatively,  and  it  therefore  seems  necessary  to  fall 
back  upon  cost  of  production  for  a  measure  as  in  the  case  of  public 
property  which  also  is  not  directly  exchangeable. 

Take  first  of  all  a  simple  hypothetical  case  to  illustrate  the 
principle.  Five  shillings  a  week  for  fifteen  years  is  about  d6200, 
and  this  does  not  seem  an  extravagant  estimate  for  bringing  up 
the  child  of  a  superior  artisan  or  tradesman.  The  value  of  the 
house  in  which  the  child  is  reared  would  probably  be  something 
less  than  this  sum ;  in  other  words,  an  *  economic  man '  could 
more  easily  purchase  a  house  in  fifteen  years  than  rear  a  child 
during  that  period. 

The  example  is  plain  enough,  but  to  advance  from  the  parti- 
cular to  the  general  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  Several  distinct 
•  difficulties  are  involved — difficulties  of  age,  sex,  and  social  posi- 
tion, for  example.  Seeing  that  only  very  general  results  are 
aimed  at,  something  like  Mr.  Giffen's  simple  method  of  halving 
a  known  item  seems  very  attractive;  if  the  dead  movables  are 
half  the  value  of  the  houses,  why  should  the  living  not  be  roughly 
estimated  in  the  same  manner?  As  the  object  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  mainly  comparative,  in  default  of  any  better  plan  the 
value  of  the  house  may  provisionally  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
valuation  of  the  people  in  it,  just  as  it  is  taken  as  the  basis  of 
their  expenditure  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

It  only  remains,  then,  to  determine  this  quantitative  relation 
of  the  two  valuations — the  cost  of  producing  the  people  compared 
with  the  cost  of  producing  the  house.      The  principle  applied 
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must  be  simple  and  general ;  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  summa- 
tion of  problematical  figures  for  different  classes.     The  best  clue 
to  the  selection  seems  furnished  by  the  example  already  taken. 
We  may  compare  roughly  the  rental  of  the  house  with  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  persons  it  contains.     Now  according  to  Mr. 
Giffen*s  tables  the  total  rental  of  houses  is  about  dG128  millions, 
whilst  the  total  income  of  the  nation  is  about  dGl,300  millions, 
from  which  it  follows  that  ten  per  cent,  is  spent  upon  house-rent. 
If  we  take  the  usual  figure  of  five  persons  to  every  house,  and 
further  assume  that  ten  per  cent,  of  income  is  spent  upon  the 
complete  maintenance  of  each  person  and  ten  per  cent,  on  rent, 
we  shall  still  have  four-tenths  of  the  income  left  over.     Accord- 
ingly it  does  not  appear  beyond  the  mark,  taking  the  family  as  a 
permanent  institution  in  the  sense  already  explained,  to  consider 
every  *  person  '  as  of  equal  value  with  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
and  every  family  of  five  times  the  value  of  the  house.     As  this 
part  of  the  estimate  of  the  living  capital  presents  most  difficulty, 
and  is  most  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  some  further  explanation 
or  justification  may  be  derived  from  the  following  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  Census  Eetums  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  placed  in  the  *  unoccupied '  class.    On  analysis, 
however,  it  appears  that  this  class  comprises  children  and  young 
persons  who  are  preparing  for  occupations  of  various  kinds,  and 
Women  who,  as  wives  and  daughters,  are  occupied  with  household 
duties.     Now  a  child  has  as  just  a  claim  from  the  present  point  of 
view  to  valuation  as  a  colt,  and  the  employment  of  domestic 
servants  and  governesses  shows  that  the  unpaid  work  of  women 
of  the  class  described  ought  to  be  considered  of  at  least  equal 
value.     But  secondly,  even  the  *  occupied  *  classes  must  be  con- 
sidered not  merely  as  earning  income  but  as  furnishing  in  their 
private  capacity  utilities  to  the  community  or  to  their  families  on 
which  a  value  may  properly  be  placed.     There  is  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  in  an  estimate  of   *  living  capital '   some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  people  themselves  (apart  from  their  wealth- 
producing  power) — the  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  most  reason- 
able measure.      Cost   of  production  or  of  maintenance   (if  we 
consider  the  various  classes  as  immortal  species)  has  the  advan- 
tage of  simplicity,  and  may  also  be  supported  by  various  analogies, 
e.gr.,  public  works,  lighthouses,  roads,  breakwaters  would  naturally 
be  valued  by  their  original  cost  and  the  additional  annual  outlay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars  regarding  all  the 
items  in  Mr.  Giffen's  table  of  material  wealth.  The  general  result 
is  perfectly  plain ;  the  closer  and  more  critical  the  examination,  so 
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much  the  greater  appears  to  be  the  relative  importance  (taking, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  same  basis  and  method  of  calculation)  of 
the  *  living  *  to  the  *  dead '  capital.  It  has  alreeidy  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry  that  the  method  of  calculation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gififen  is,  in  some  respects,  inconsistent.  There  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  discoverable  for  the  precise  figures  adopted 
for  turning  income  into  capital,  nor  for  deciding  what  part  of 
income  ought  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  capital  proper,  and 
what  part  from  the  management  of  the  capital.  Farmers'  capital, 
for  example,  is  calculated  on  the  basis  that  it  yields  over  12  per 
cent,  per  annum — 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint,  Agricolas  ! 

In  conclusion,  after  this  reiteration  of  the  necessity  of  caution, 
an  attempt  may  be  meide  to  give  the  appearance  of  numerical 
precision  to  the  estimates  of  the  national  capital,  living  and  dead. 
For  the  latter,  Mr.  Giffen  makes  a  grand  total  of  some  £10,000 
millions.  Of  this  amount,  however,  the  movable  property  in 
houses,  &c.,  and  the  government  and  local  property  in  the  shape 
of  buildings,  docks,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  j£l,500  millions 
do  not  yield  income,  whilst  another  dG500  millions  of  capital  is 
invested  abroeid.  Thus  the  deeid  capital  in  the  country  yielding 
income  is  about  dG8,000  millions,  and  the  income  yielded  (deducting 
that  from  foreign  investments)  is  about  dG500  millions. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pure  interest  on  £8,000 
millions  at  3  per  cent,  is  £210  millions  only,  or  not  quite  half  the 
amount  {i.e.  £500  millions)  put  down  as  derived  from  dead  capital. 
It  follows,  adopting  the  principle  examined  above,  that  the  other 
3  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts  (or  the  other  half  of  this  income),  must 
be  put  down  to  the  the  *  living  capital '  associated  with  the  dead 
capital ;  in  other  words,  if  the  capital  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  of 
the  country  actually  yields  6  per  cent.,  whilst  the  rate  of  interest, 
pure  and  simple,  is  only  3  per  cent.,  half  this  total  yield  is  due  to 
the  labour  of  the  capitalist.  Now  the  capitalist  {i.e.  the  species, 
not  the  individual)  qtia  labourer,  remains  as  much  a  permanent 
factor  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  as  the  land  itself, 
and  therefore  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  living  capitalist  (considered  as  an  enduring  species)  is,  on 
Mr.  Giffen's  showing  (adequately  interpreted),  about  equal  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  his  capital,  i.e.  about  £8,000  millions. 

In  giving,  however,  an  estimate  of  the  national  *  living  * 
capital,  it  will  be  best  to  take  the  items  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance.    The  figures,  as  Mr.  Gififen  says  of  his  comparatively 
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small '  dead  '  capital,  are  so  large  that  a  million  or  so  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  the  calculation  must  be  made  in  a  very  rough 
manner. 

Assume,  then  (following  Mr.  Giffen  as  already  quoted),  that  the 
income  of  labour  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  dG800  millions  per 
annum.  At  thirty  years*  purchase  this  gives  the  value  of  labour 
qua  labour  as  d624,000  millions.  Next  consider  the  capitalist  as 
an  employer  and  worker  and  not  merely  as  the  receiver  of  interest. 
Mr.  Gififen  assumes  that  four-fifths  of  the  income  under  Schedule 
D  (trades  and  professions)  is  really  not  interest  but  earnings  of 
management.  This,  however,  amounts  to  upwards  of  £140 
millions,  and  capitaUsed  as  before  extends  beyond  £4,000  millions. 
To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  £8,000  millions  derived,  as 
already  explained,  from  considering  the  management  of  the  aggre- 
gate, national  deeid  capital.  The  total  is  thus  £12,000  millions. 
Next  we  must  consider  the  people  of  the  country  not  as  mere 
producers,  labourers,  or  employers,  but  as  *  things  in  themselves,' 
or  rather  superior  domestic  animals  reared  for  their  affectionate 
dispositions  and  intellectual  and  moral  activities.  Here,  as 
already  explained,  it  seemed  best  to  take  a  rough  empirical  rule 
founded  on  *  cost  of  production.'  For  the  present  purpose  it  has 
been  assumed  that  every  *  person  *  is  worth,  or  rather  costs,  at 
least  as  much  as  every  *  house.'  Without  stopping  to  expand  the 
meaning  of  the  inverted  commas  we  reach  at  once  a  sum  total  of 
£10,000  millions. 

Lastly,  taking  the  income  of  those  who  return  under  Schedule 
E  (ofl&cial  salaries  and  the  like),  and  capitalising  in  the  usual  way, 
we  conclude  the  inventory  of  the  national  living  capital  with  the 
modest  item  of  £1,000  millions. 

The  results,  arranged  in  order,  are :  Living  labour  (ordinary) , 
£24,000  millions;  living  labour  (trades  and  professions),  £12,000 
millions;  domesticated  humanity  (all  kinds) ,^  £10,000  millions; 
professional  salaried  officialdom,  £1,000  millions — in  all,  a  grand 
total  of  £47,000  millions. 

Thus  the  living  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  taking  the 
estimate  given  above,  about  five  times  the  value  of  the  dead  ! 

Or,  to  illustrate  the  general  by  the  particular,  the  just  ransom, 
appraised  on  commercial  principles,  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  would  be  five  times  as  great  as  the  market  price  of  all 
the  material  wealth — lands,  houses,  railways,  mines,   furniture. 


1  As  explained  above,  this  item  is  obtained  by  considering  the  people  as  valuable 
'  things  in  themselves,*  and  not  merely  as  wage-earners. 
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pictures,  and   the  infinite  variety  of  instruments   of  production 
and  objects  of  consumption  ! 

This  estimate  of  living  capital  is  no  doubt  open  to  question  ^ 
both  as  regards  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  actual 
figures  adopted.  But  the  important  point  to  observe  is  that  it  is 
as  well  founded  and  as  useful  as  the  corresponding  estimate  of 
capital  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

It  may  be  well  to  restate  the  general  principle  in  the  light  of 
the  conclusion.  There  are  two  main  positions.  First  of  all,  the 
people  of  the  country  are  regarded  (like  the  dead  capital)  as 
(jarning  so  much  income.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever 
that  the  part  of  the  national  income  due  to  personal  exertion  of  all 
kinds  is  far  larger  than  that  derived  from  the  pure  interest  on 
previous  accumulations,  or  from  the  rent  of  appropriated  natural 
agents.  The  relative  proportions  assigned,  it  may  be  remarked, 
might  have  been  set  down  still  more  in  favour  of  *  living  '  capital 
if  other  considerations  had  been  allowed  for,  as,  for  example,  the 
*  abstinence  '  involved  in  saving.  It  seemed  best,  however,  not  to 
carry  the  analysis  beyond  the  point  already  accepted  in  the  corre- 
sponding estimate  of  *  dead '  capital,  which  has  always  been  kept 
in  view. 

Exception  may,  no  doubt,  also  be  taken  to  the  method  of  capi- 
talising this  income ;  but  in  a  stationary,  and  still  more  in  a 
progressive,  state  of  society,  it  seems  legitimate  to  look  upon  this 
income  as  derived  from  permanent  sources — in  short,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  life  is  as  permanent  as  land.  Now,  in  capitalising 
permanent  kinds  of  income,  where,  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  risk  may  be  omitted,  the  rate  of  interest  must  obviously  be 
the  basis,  and  at  present  thirty  years  (or  even  thirty-three)  may 
be  fairly  taken. 

But  secondly,  just  as  Mr.  Giffen  and  others  give  a  value  to 
that  part  of  dead  capital  which  does  not  yield  income  (e.gr.,  the 
furniture  in  houses),  so  a  value  must  be  given  to  *  living  '  capital 
simply  as  a  permanent  source  of  enjoyment.  Here  the  natural 
basis  (seeing  that  exchanges  of  this  kind  of  capital  are  not  now 
made)  seems  to  be  cost  of  production.  As  regards  the  precise 
method  to  be  eidopted,  opinions  may  differ ;  my  own  choice  was 
influenced  largely,  apart  from  the  reasons  already  given,  by  the 
idea  of  making  the  comparison  with  the  dead  capital  as  close  as 
possible.  A  more  accurate  method,  however,  might  with  some 
difficulty  be  founded  upon  aggregate  national  estimates  of  various 
kinds  of  annual  consumption,  expenses  of  education,  and  the  like. 

The  uses  to  which  the  general  result  may  be  applied,  after 
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making  every  possible  allowance  for  correction,  are  so  various  and 
far-reaching,  that  they  demand  a  separate  investigation.  It  is 
suflScient  now  simply  to  allude  to  such  problems  as  Socialism  and 
the  relations  of  labour  and  capital  (in  the  narrow  sense)  ;  national 
education  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  progress  of 
civilisation  in  its  historical  aspects,  as  indicated  by  the  growth  of 
*  living  capital/ 

J    S.  Nicholson 


THE   AUSTEIAN    SCHOOL  AND  THE   THEOEY 

OF   VALUE 


The  historical  school  of  political  economists  in  Germany,  and 
the  Austrian,  or  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the  abstract,  school  are 
more  nearly  related  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent.  Both 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  rejecting  speculative  theory  and  in 
seeking  their  highest  laurels  on  the  field  of  observation.  In  art, 
as  in  science,  naturalism  must  be  distinguished  from  truth  to 
nature,  and  we  Austrians,  while  we  have  certainly  no  wish  to  be 
disciples  of  naturalism,  are  wholly  set  on  being  experientialists. 
This  is  what  I  would  remark  in  the  first  place  to  the  readers  of 
this  Journal,  in  complying  with  the  Editor's  kind  invitation  to  give 
some  account  of  our  theories.  And  on  this  point  the  method  we 
employ  must  not  be  suffered  to  mislead.  M.  Leon  Walras  says 
very  happily  of  this  method,  which  he  himself  employs,  that  it 
idealizes.  It  does  not  copy  rikture,  but  gives  us  a  simplified 
representation  of  it,  which  is  no  misrepresentation,  but  such  as 
sharpens  our  vision  in  view  of  the  complexities  of  reality, — like 
the  ideal  picture  which  the  geographer  draws  in  his  map,  as  a 
means  not  to  deception  but  to  more  effective  guidance,  he  mean- 
while assuming,  that  they  who  are  to  profit  by  the  map  will  know 
how  to  reeid  it,  i.e.,  to  interpret  it  in  accordance  with  nature. 

The  investigations  of  the  Austrian  school  have  not  been  re- 
stricted to  the  subject  of  value,  but  embrace  the  most  compre- 
hensive theories  on  economy  in  general.  Accordingly  I  must 
confine  myself  to  as  brief  a  survey  as  may  be  of  our  views  on 
value.  I  could  not  do  justice  even  to  this  task  in  the  space  kindly 
allotted  to  me,  were  it  not  that  I  can  find  resource  in  referring 
English  readers  to  Jevons.  Thus  I  can  omit  a  good  deal  from 
Prof.  Menger*s  theories,  which,  while  to  us  they  are  fundamental 
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principles,  are  in  England  known  in  substance  through  Jevons's 
*  theory  of  utility '  and  *  theory  of  exchange.'  I  can  further 
refer  my  readers  to  Dr.  Bonar's  excellent  essay  on  *  The  Austrian 
Economists*  in  the  Qtuirterly  Journal  of  Economics,   October, 

1888.  An  account  of  the  Austrian  school  by  Dr.  Bohm-Bawerk 
has  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  I 
regret  that  I  have  no  space  for  the  nimierous  comparisons 
which  might  be  drawn  between  our  views  and  the  remarkable 
developments  of  the  theory  of  value  in  England  since  Jevons. 

The  works  to  which  I  shall  chiefly  refer  in  what  follows  are 
Professor  Menger's  Grundsdtze  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre,  1871, 
Dr.  B6hm-Bawerk*s  Capital  und  Capitalzins,  vol.  i.  1884,  vol.  ii. 
1889  (of  which  the  first  volume  has  been  recently  translated  by 
Mr.  Smart  and  the  second  volume  is  about  to  follow) ;  also  by  the 
same  author,  *  Grundziige  der  Theorie  des  wirthschaftlichen  Giiter- 
werths '  in  the  Conrad' sche  Jahrbilcher,  1886  ;  and  Professor  Sax's 
GrundUgung  der  theoretischen  Staatsioirthschaft,  1887.  Besides 
these  my  own  works,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Hauptgesetze 
des  unrthschaftlicJien  Werthes,  1884,   and  Der  natilrliche   Werth, 

1889.  The  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Theorie  des  Preises  by  MM. 
Auspitz  and  Lieben  is  on  Jevonian  lines. 

II 

The  value  of  commodities  is  derived  wholly  from  their  utility^ 
but  the  utility  they  afford  is  not  wholly  convertible  into  value. 
Commodities  which  may  be  had  freely  in  abundance  are  of  no 
value,  however  much  utility  they  may  afford.  But  those  com- 
modities too,  which,  because  they  are  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantity,  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  their  utility,  acquire  a  value 
which  as  a  rule  is  less  than  their  utility.  The  harvest,  to  which  a 
nation  owes  the  maintenance  of  so  many  millions  of  lives  during  a 
whole  year,  has  a  value  which  is  no  approximate  expression  of  the 
service  rendered.  Nor  ought  it  to  be ;  the  value  should  express, 
not  the  total  utility,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  *  the  final  degree  of 
utility,'  as  Jevons  said,  the  *  marginal  utility  '  {Grenznutzen)  as  we 
say.  The  value  of  the  harvest  is  reckoned  by  multiplying  the 
supply,  the  quantity  of  in-gathered  harvest-units,  by  the  marginal 
utihty.  All  the  utiUty  above  the  margin,  all  *  surplus  utility ' 
(Uebemutzen)  f  including  precisely  that  which  relieves  necessity  in 
the  highest  degree,  is  neglected  and  finds  no  place  in  value  at  all. 

I  will  tarry  no  longer  over  these  propositions  familiar  to  every 
English  student  of  Jevons.   The  Austrian  school,  it  is  true,  assigns 
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to  the  propositions  a  slightly  different  meaning  and  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent basis ;  to  this  point  I  shall  revert  later.  For  the  present 
I  will  examine  by  the  light  of  this  principle  of  value  a  few  of 
its  intricacies. 

The  agents  of  production,  land,  capital,  and  labour,  derive  their 
value  from  the  value  of  their  products,  ultimately,  therefore,  from  the 
utility  of  those  products.  As  stock  is  valued  by  the  expected  divi- 
dend, so  is  the  field  by  the  expected  crop.  A  simple  idea ;  yet 
thereby  hangs  one  of  the  weightiest  problems.  Land,  capital,  and 
labour  yield  a  return  only  by  their  combined  agency.  Now  what 
is  the  clue  to  the  distribution  amongst  the  separate  effective  factors 
of  this  joint  return?  The  comparison  with  stocks  and  divi- 
dends is  of  no  further  use  to  us  here,  for  one  share  in  an  in- 
vestment is  like  another,  while  land,  capital  and  labour  are  diverse. 
Even  if  labour  alone  be  considered,  the  difficulty  still  confronts 
us.  How  are  we  to  divide  a  machine,  constructed  by  a  number  of 
labourers  according  to  the  instructions  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  inventor,  so  as  to  refer  every  part  to  its  true  originator  ? 

Theorists  have  hitherto  set  down  this  problem  as  insoluble, 
and  insoluble  it  is  as  commonly  stated.  It  is  impossible,  to  put 
it  briefly,  to  give  a  reply  to  the  question  as  to  which  part  of  the 
child  is  derived  from  the  father  and  which  from  the  mother.  The 
question  in  itself  is  an  absurdity.  But  it  is  just  in  this  sense  that 
the  problem  does  not  admit  of  statement,  if  it  is  to  be  correctly 
stated  in  the  light  of  practical  economy.  What  is  required 
in  economy  is,  not  physical  division  of  the  product  amongst 
all  its  creative  factors,  but  the  practical  imputation  of  it, 
imputation  in  the  sense  used  by  a  magistrate  in  speaking 
of  a  legal  *  charge.*  A  sophist  might  maintain  the  impos- 
sibility of  determining,  amongst  the  thousand  conditions,  with- 
out the  conjunction  of  which  a  murder  could  not  have  been 
effected,  what  share  in  the  deed  fell  on  the  murderer ;  the  judge, 
unperplexed  by  such  scruples,  sifts  those  thousand  causes  solely 
to  get  at  the  responsible  author,  and  charges  him  with  the  whole 
of  the  deed.  Who  would  accuse  him  of  offending  nature  and 
logic  thereby?  And  as  he  is  concerned  with  the  responsible 
author,  so  in  economy,  it  is  always  amongst  the  thousand  im- 
plicated causes  with  the  practically  determining  factor  that  we 
have  to  do. 

A  field  cultivated  with  the  same  expenditure  of  capital  and 
labour  as  another  field  of  greater  fertility  yields  a  larger 
return.  This  surplus  crop  is  by  no  means  produced  by  the 
field  alone,  capital  and  labour  as  well  are  wrought  into  it ;  never- 
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theless  every  agriculturist  will  rightly  charge  not  the  capital  nor 
the  labour  with  the  crop,  but,  simply  and  solely,  the  better  field, 
the  value  of  which  is  raised  by  just  the  amount  of  the  surplus. 
Such  a  judgment,  so  far  from  being  illogical,  embodies  a  great 
practical  truth.     In  imputing  the  return  by  this  method,  I  am  en- 
abled to  find  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  economic  measure- 
ment, which  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  commodities 
of  production.     It  would,  for  example,  be  impossible  for  me  to 
decide  whether  to  purchase  a  machine  and  what  price  to  consent 
to  give  for  it,  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  calculate  the  work  it  would 
do  for  me,  i.e.,  what  share  in  the  total  return  to  my  undertaking 
should  be  imputed  to  it  in  particular.     Without  the  art  of  imputa- 
tion there  would  be  no  business  calculations,  no  economic  method, 
no  economy,  just  as  without  the  system  of  criminal  charge,  there 
could  be  no  society.     Fortunately  the  practice  of  it  is  universal, 
everyone,  be  he  never  so  stupid  and  inexperienced,  applying  it 
though  with  varying  degrees  of  acuteness. 

These  rules  of  economic  imputation  as  used  in  practical  life 
the  Austrian  school  has  endeavoured  to  connect  by  way  of  theory. 
The  principle  under  which  it  formulates  them  points  back  to  its 
general  principle  for  estimating  value.  If  I  say  *  free  commodities 
have  no  value  for  me,'  this  means  that  I  do  not  *  charge '  them 
with  the  utility  which  they  afford.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  I 
do  not  feel  myself  to  be  dependent  upon  them ;  if  that  supply 
which  happens  to  be  next  to  hand  were  for  some  reason  or  other 
to  be  withdrawn  from  my  possession,  I  could  take  any  other 
quantity  from  the  abundance  everywhere  about  me  and  use  it.  I 
impute  utility  only  to  those  commodities  which  are  not  to  be  had 
in  profusion,  and  on  which  I  feel  myself  dependent  in  consequence, 
I  meanwhile  reflecting,  that  with  every  portion  lost  from  my 
possession  I  lose  a  definite  utility  not  to  be  had  without  it.  Now 
the  agriculturist,  in  losing  a  cow  from  his  yard,  does  not  forfeit 
with  her  the  whole  return  on  his  farming,  but  suffers  only  a 
certain  diminution  in  it,  just  as  in  the  opposite  event  of  his  intro- 
ducing some  improved  machinery  he  gains  a  certain  increase.  In 
these  diminishing  and  increasing  returns,  varying  with  the  varia- 
tions in  productive  combinations,  the  principle  of  imputed  returns 
finds  its  simplest  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
arising  by  the  way.  Space  fails  me  to  explain  iny  meaning  more 
precisely.  I  will  only  specify  further,  that  in  the  particular 
instance  account  must  be  taken  of  supply,  demand,  circumstances 
of  allied  products,  technical  progress,  &c.,  in  short  of  all  the  well- 
known  conditions,  from  which  experts  are  able  with  so  much 
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success  to  infer  what  importance  to  attach  now  to  this,  now  to 
that,  element  in  production. 

The  most  momentous  consequence  of  the  theory  of  imputa- 
tion is,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  false,  with  the  Socialists,  to 
impute  to  labour  alone  the  entire  productive  return.  Land  and 
Capital  as  well  must  find  recognition  as  collaborating  factors  in 
production,  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  economy ;  ex- 
cepting the  case  of  their  being  available  in  superabundant 
quantities,  which,  however,  can  only  be  true  of  Land.  The  fact 
of  fertility  alone  does  not  constitute  an  adequate  condition  for 
imputing  rent  to  land,  any  more  than  utility  as  such  makes  a 
commodity  valuable.  Productive  imputation  requires  the  con- 
junction of  utility  and  scarcity.  But  in  the  case  of  land,  if 
scarcity  be  assumed,  the  charge  of  rent  arises,  whatever  the  form 
of  land-tenure,  and  whether  the  produce  is  sold  in  the  market  or 
not.  Even  in  a  socialistic  state  a  surplus  reaped  from  better  soil 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  soon  as  inferior  soils  are  culti- 
vated ;  the  occupier  farming  the  better  land  will  be  made  responsible 
for  a  larger  yield  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

A  further  complication  of  value  is  afforded  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Experience  shows,  that  in  very  many  cases  the  value  of 
products  is  less  than  equivalent  to  the  utility  they  bestow,  because 
it  is  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  the  expense  required  for  their  pro- 
duction. Hence  a  great  many  theorists  have  concluded  that  value 
is  not  derived  from  utility,  but  is  governed  by  another  principle,  viz., 
cost  of  production.  But  what  is  the  cost,  and  how  is  it  measured  ? 
The  readiest  way  of  expressing  in  figiures  the  expenditure  of 
materials  and  labour  required  to  produce  any  article  is  to  give  the 
supplies  to  be  consumed,  the  number  of  working  days,  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal,  the  time  during  which  machinery  is  at  work,  the 
figure  of  each  of  the  infinite  number  of  items  used  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  so  on.  This  runs  up  a  long  list,  but  the  items  are 
incapable  of  being  added  up;  these  magnitudes  are  as  mere 
bulk  incomparable,  incommensurable,  and  cannot  be  concentrated 
in  one  term.  To  sum  them,  every  item  must  be  put  down  in 
terms  of  value — but  how  is  this  to  be  determined  ?  We  can  tell 
at  once.  The  value  of  the  productive  elements  is  determined  on 
the  ground  of  utility  as  afforded  by  the  products,  and  this  holds 
good  of  the  labour  no  less  than  of  the  coals,  the  machinery,  and 
all  the  other  means  of  production.  To  insist  then  on  cost  of 
production  is  ultimately  to  insist  on  some  utility.  There  is  no 
new  principle  to  be  discovered,  none  save  utility. 

Estimation  of    cost   shows  us  in  each  particular  case  what- 
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utility  the  productive  elements  would  confer  if  they  were  con- 
sumed otherwise  than  in  turning  out  the  produce  desired.  It 
shows  us,  for  example,  that  the  utility  of  the  materials  and  labour, 
by  the  aid  of  which  an  important  telegraphic  communication  is 
set  up,  would  have  amounted  to  very  much  less  in  those  other 
uses,  from  which  they  have  been  withdra^\Ti  in  order  to  this. 
From  this  however  it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  communication  as  highly  as  its  own  high  utility 
would  absolutely  warrant,  since  it  can  only  be, — and  precisely  if 
it  can  be, — set  up  at  the  much  smaller  sacrifice  of  that  utility 
which  is  involved  in  the  cost  of  production.  This  extraneous 
utility  is  in  this  case  the  *  marginal  utility  '  which  affords  a 
measure  for  the  value.  To  value  a  product  by  its  cost  means 
then  to  impute  as  much  utility  to  it  as  is  to  be  imputed  to  all  its 
productive  elernents  taken  together.  Taken  thus,  products  preseut 
themselves  not  merely  according  to  their  sources,  but  according  to 
their  value  as  well,  as  the  syntheses  of  their  productive  elern^nts. 
That  product  which  requires  them  in  greater  quantity  has  the 
greater  value.  Consequently  cost  of  production  determines  the 
relative  value  of  produce,  while  the  absolute  value  of  the  com- 
modities consiuned  in  the  cost  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the 
forthcoming  produce. 

Labour,  like  land  and  capital,  owes  the  reward  imputed  to  it  not 
only  to  its  productiveness,  but  also  to  its  scarcity,  i.e.,  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  to  be  had  in  free  abundance.  Labour,  however,  has  yet 
another  motive  force  in  itself,  by  which  it  can  influence  the  estimation 
of  value.  Everyone  is  personally  concerned  to  evade  the  toils  and 
perils  of  labour.  Value  may  accrue  to  products  from  this  consideration, 
inasmuch  as  the  man  who  possesses  them  is  spared  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  acquiring  them.  This  is  Ricardo's  fundamental  idea,  and  on 
its  development  he  lavished  all  the  keenness  of  his  intellect.  The  Austrian 
school  has  not  passed  carelessly  over  this  motive  force  and  its  theoretic 
expositions,  but  has  devoted  a  very  thorough-going  attention  to  them. 
On  this  occasion  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  single  comment.  If  Ricardo's 
idea  were  correct,  and  connnodities  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  of  no  importance  to  us,  except  that  the  possession  of  them  saved 
us  labour,  which  we  should  otherwise  have  to  apply  elsewhere,  then  the 
difference  between  rich  and  poor  would  perforce  be  quite  other  than  w^hat 
it  unfortunately  is.  The  rich  man's  privileges  would  consist  only  in  pos- 
sessing those  things  which  the  poor  man  wnll  also  possess,  but  which 
he  must  first  give  himself  the  trouble  of  acquiring ;  his  prerogative 
would  lie,  not  in  greater  enjoyment  or  a  more  secure  existence,  but  in 
greater  ease.  What  nation  would  not  eagerly  exchange  the  facts  of 
life  for  this  Utopia  ! 

No.  1. — VOL.  I  I 
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Finally  there  are  further  complications  involved  in  the  nature 
of  land^and  capital.  The  first  problem  confronting  us  here  is  that 
of  the  rent  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  the  most  difficult.  Ricardo's 
theory  of  rent  is  nothing  else  than  an  application  of  the  theory  of 
imputation,  and  that  to  the  simplest  conceivable  case.  Ricardo 
discloses  the  reasons  why  certain  diflferences  occurring  in  the 
returns  from  the  cultivation  of  land  must  be  imputed  to  just 
those  portions  of  the  soil  in  relation  to  which  they  arise,  as  con- 
Htituting  their  share  of  reward,  as  rent.  The  value  of  the  soil 
presents  a  much  harder  problem ;  the  same  is  true  of  interest 
and  the  value  of  capital.  Concerning  these  I  shall  say  nothing, 
for  special  reasons,  till  the  next  section. 

By  our  investing  a  certain  amount  of  capital  during  a  certain 
time  in  a  certain  product,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  interest 
which  some  other  investment  of  our  capital  would  fetch.  The 
sacrifice  of  utility  which  we  make  in  production  consists  there- 
fore not  only  in  the  consumption  of  capital,  but  also  in  the 
sacrifice  of  interest,  which  is  larger  in  proportion  as  the  capital 
is  larger  and  the  period  of  investment  longer.  Accordingly,  the 
current  interest  for  the  given  interval  of  time  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  cost  of  production,  and  determines,  together  with  the  other 
elements  of  cost,  the  value  of  the  products.  I  will  not  touch 
now  on  the  knotty  question,  whether  rent,  too,  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

It  has  been  objected  that  interest  is  a  surplus  of  profit  over 
expenditure,  that  it  is  conditioned  by  the  value  of  the  products 
and  camiot,  therefore,  itself  determine  the  value  of  the  products. 
But  is  not  the  value  of  the  productive  commodities  also  conditioned 
by  the  value  of  the  produce?  And  yet  we  say  that  it,  as  cost 
value,  itself  jointly  determines  the  same.  Equally  are  we  en- 
titled to  say  the  same  of  interest.  The  value  of  iron  depends 
on  the  value  of  iron  products,  but  the  relative  value  of  the  iron 
products  is  determined  by  the  mass  of  iron  required.  The  rate  of 
interest  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  goods,  but  the  relative 
value  of  the  goods  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  capital 
required  and  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  invested. 

Ill 

We  have  asserted  that  the  value  of  capital  is  based  on  the 
value  of  the  produce  into  which  capital  is  transposed.  Experience 
does  not  wholly  verify  this  theory.  The  sum  of  105  gulden,  which 
I  am  entitled  to  demand  after  a  vear's  inter\'al,  constitutes  the 
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base  on  which  its  capital  value  is  reckoned,  but  that  value  is  not 
an  equivalent  amount.  It  is  reckoned  as  somewhat  less,  deduc- 
tion being  made  for  interest.  How  is  this  deduction  justified  ? 
In  this  way  does  the  Austrian  school  state  the  problem  of  interest^ 
the  solution  of  which  is  essential  to  the  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  value  of  capital. 

The  problem  of  the  value  of  land  moreover  stands  in  connection 
with  it.  A  piece  of  land  contains  for  its  owner  the  promise  of  rent 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  therefore  its  value  ought  to  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  this  whole  series  of  years,  which  might  even 
be  taken  as  infinite.  Actually,  however,  the  value  of  land  is  rated 
much  lower,  viz.,  as  the  product  of  the  annual  rent  multiplied  by 
twenty,  thirty,  or  some  such  shorter  term  of  years. 

The  Austrian  school  does  not  maintain  its  unanimity  over 
the  theory  of  interest.  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  set  forth  here 
all  our  attempts  to  explain  it,  the  reader  will  forgive  me  if  I  merely 
set  forth  my  own.  I  can  the  more  readily  venture  on  such  Br 
course  in  that  our  several  theories,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly 
harmonize,  are  nevertheless  mutually  related  like  variations  on 
the  same,  or  similar  themes;  while  the  theory  of  Dr.  Bohm- 
Bawerk  and  that  of  his  opponent  Prof.  Menger  are  accessible  to 
the  English  public  in  the  translation  of  '  Capital  and  Interest,' 
by  Mr.  Smart. 

I  start  from  the  notion  of  imputation.  A  portion  of  the 
product  must  be  assigned  to  capital.  But  of  this  share  we 
must  first  replace  as  much  of  the  capital  as  was  consumed.  Now 
experience  shows  that  this  being  done,  the  reward  of  capital  as 
a  rule  is  not  exhausted,  a  surplus  of  clear  profit  remaining 
over.  That  capital  is  in  this  sense  productive  is  just  as  truly  a 
fact  of  experience  as  that  the  soil  always  brings  forth  fresh 
produce. 

I  ask  the  reader  to  note  that  hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of 
produce  in  kind,  and  not  yet  of  its  value.  The  aggregate  gross 
income  of  capital,  considered  in  kind,  contains  in  itself  the  re- 
placement of  capital  in  kind,  besides  a  surplus  produce,  viz.  net 
profit.  If  the  total  capital  =  x,  and  the  net  profit  =  5,  then, 
assuming  that  all  the  capital  is  consmned,  the  total  gross  produce 
is  -c  +  5.  But  if  this  is  so,  if  the  total  produce  is  greater  than 
was  the  total  capital,  then  its  value  must  also  be  greater,  and  that 
by  just  the  amount  of  net  profit.  The  value  of  100  items  must 
be  less  than  that  of  105,  just  as  that  of  the  field  cleared  of  its 
harvest  must  be  less  than  the  value  of  field  plus  crop.  The 
difference  between  the  value  of  capital  and  the  value  of  gross 

I  2 
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profits  can  only  disappear  if  capital  ceases  to  be  productive  and 
yield  profit.^ 

From  these  considerations  the  following  conclusions  emerge  :—^ 

1. — The  value  of  circulating  capital  is  found  by  discounting, 
i.e.,  by  deduction  of  interest  from  gross  income. 

2. — If  a  capital  of  100  can  after  a  year  be  converted  into  105, 
then  is  a  sum  of  100,  which  can  only  be  claimed  after  a  year,  of 
less  value  than  100.  Future  goods  have,  therefore,  less  value 
than  present  goods. 

3. — The  capital  value  of  a  perpetual  rental  may  be  found  by 
summing  the  several  instalments,  but  only  after  their  future 
value  has  been  reduced  to  present  value  by  continuous  discount- 
ing. An  abbreviated  method  for  arriving  at  the  sam6  result  is 
that  of  capitalization,  i.e.,  the  multiplication  of  the  yearly  rental 
by  a  figure,  the  key  to  which  is  derived  from  the  current  rate  of 
interest,  e.g.,  if  this  be  5  per  cent.,  multiply  by  20.  This 
abbreviated  procedure  yields  mathematically  the  same  result  as 
the  longer  method  of  discounting  interest  and  compound 
interest. 

This  gives  us,  besides,  the  rule  for  reckoning  the  value  of 
land. 

4. — The  value  of  fixed  capital  is  reckoned  by  corresponding 
combinations,  either  through  discounting  or  capitalizing,  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  principle  of  amortization  or  sinking 
fimd. 

rv 

Value  is,  in  the  first  instance,  estimated  by  every  one  from  a 
personal  standpoint  as  *  value  in  use.'  In  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, however,  these  individual  estimates  join  issue,  and 
thence  arises  price  or  *  value  in  exchange.'  Prof.  Sax  explains 
price  as  the  average  of  individual  estimates  of  value ;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  other  Austrian  economists  it  obeys  another  law. 

The  maximimi  price  which  the  consumer  can  ever  afford  to 
give  does  not  exceed  what  he,  according  to- his  own  estimate  of 
money,  looks  upon  as  the  full  equivalent  of  the  value  in  use 
which  the  commodities  he  is  buying  will  have  for  him.  And  if  he 
wishes  to  buy  several  items  of  the  same  commodity  he  measures 

^  This  explanation  of  interest  is  valid  only  in  the  case  of  '  producer's  capital.'  In- 
terest on  emergency-loans  or  on  principal  lent  to  the  spendthrift  require  to  be  other- 
wise explained.  Here  we  have  the  debtor,  by  reason  of  distress  or  carelessness,  setting 
more  store  by  the  goods  of  the  present  than  by  those  of  the  future,  and  utterly  re- 
gardless of  any  expected  net  profit ;  hence  his  promising  for  a  certain  supply  of 
present,  a  larger  supply  of  future,  cash. 
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the  value  of  an  item  by  marginal  utility.  A  wealthier  purchaser 
therefore,  whose  need  is  equally  insistent,  will  be  able  to  afford  a 
higher  price,  since  he  in  his  pecuniary  estimates  will  equate  with 
the  same  value  in  use  a  larger  sum  of  money.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, even  the  wealthiest  of  purchasers  will  consent  to  this  higher 
price  only  if  he  must  do  so  in  order  to  keep  off  less  wealthy 
bidders,  who  else  could  take  the  goods  out  of  the  market.  Yet  if 
so  much  of  the  commodity  is  offered,  that  even  for  lower  bidders 
something  is  left  over,  the  price  must  be  adjusted  to  their  esti- 
mates, in  order  that  everything  may  find  a  sale ;  and  then,  since 
the  price  in  the  same  market  is  the  same  for  all  buyers,  the  bid- 
ders of  greater  purchasing  power  pay  less  than  what  they  by  their 
estimates  of  money  and  goods  were  ready  to  give.  The  more 
goods  there  are,  the  deeper  must  be  the  strata  of  population 
having  lower  money-estimates  of  goods,  who  are  thereby  admitted 
to  purchase.  That  money-equivalent,  which  obtains  with  the 
last  group  of  buyers  thus  admitted  for  the  last  item  bought 
(viz.,  of  a  commodity  of  which  a  number  is  always  bought),  and 
which  determines  the  price,  we  may  call  the  marginal  equivalent. 

Thus  we  see  exchange  value  and  price  following  the  law  of 
margins  like  value  in  use,  with  this  qualification,  that  they  are 
determined  directly,  not  by  marginal  utility  but  by  marginal 
equivalence,  in  which,  not  only  supply  and  demand,  but  also  the 
wealth  of  the  purchasers  is  taken  into  account.  Rare  articles  of 
luxury,  e.g.,  precious  stones,  fetch  very  high  prices,  because  the 
rich  contend  for  them  with  the  poor  and  the  richest  with  the  rich. 
Stock  goods  supplied  for  imperative  needs  command  very  low 
prices,  corresponding  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  population.  According  to  the  economic  stratification 
of  any  given  nation,  we  may  reproduce  in  terms  of  money  the 
marginal  utility  of  stock  commodities  by  a  verj'  low  equivalent, 
and  that  of  articles  of  luxury  by  a  very  high  equivalent.  Hence 
from  prices  as  such  we  can  draw  no  inference  whatever  as  to  the 
national  economic  significance  implied  by  commodities,  in  virtue 
of  the  relation  of  their  supply  to  need  as  such  ;  the  picture  they 
reveal  is  distorted,  because  it  is  unequally  projected.  Prices  can- 
not be  taken  without  qualification  as  the  social  expression  of  the 
valuation  of  commodities ;  they  are  the  results  of  a  conflict 
waged  over  those  commodities,  in  which  power  besides  need, 
and  more  than  need,  has  decided  the  issue. 

Production  follows  prices.  That  which  can  be  sold  dear  is 
produced  more  eagerly  at  greater  cost  in  larger  quantities.  To 
this  extent  is  our  production  diverted  from  its  purely  economic 
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aim,  to  minister  to  wants  as  such  and  allay  them  as  far  as  possible. 
Those  misshapen  prices  which  are  engendered  by  monopolies  may 
be  abolished  by  the  suppression  of  monopolies,  and  those  which, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  wages,  arise  from  the  distress  in  the 
position  of  the  labourer,  may  be  removed  by  a  general  coalition  of 
labourers ;  but  those  which  result  from  inequality  in  the  means  of 
purchasers  are,  I  take  it,  inextricably  bound  up  with  our  economic 
regime. 


Value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  understood  in  the  sense 
we  have  employed  hitherto,  are  to  be  distinguished  not  only  in 
extension  but  also  in  intension.  Value  in  use  is  not  only  parti- 
cular but  also  subjective ;  value  in  exchange  is  not  only  general 
but  also  objective.  There  is  no  doubt  a  subjective  exchange- value 
as  well,  which  plays  an  extremely  important  part  in  economy,  but 
for  brevity's  sake  there  shall  be  no  mention  of  that  here. 

If  value  is  understood  as  subjective,  then  the  question,  w-hy 
commodities  are  valuable,  becomes  equivalent  to,  why  do  men 
prize  commodities  ?  The  phenomenon  requiring  explanation  is, 
the  love  of  men  for  material  goods,  auri  sacra  fames,  side  by  side 
with  the  love  of  men  for  men,  and  their  love  for  moral  goods. 
The  Austrian  school,  while  indicating  utility  as  the  root  and 
measiwe  of  that  love,  seeks  to  establish  this  principle  in  the 
sphere  of  material  objects,  as  the  utilitarians  do  in  estimating 
moral  values.  And  yet  how  complicated  even  in  the  material 
world  is  the  calculus  of  self-interest !  We  value  commodities  for 
the  sake  of  their  utility,  yet  we  do  not  value  utility  when  it  is 
coupled  with  abundance;  in  other  commodities  we  value  as  a 
rule  not  the  total,  but  only  the  marginal,  utility ;  in  the  cost  of 
production  we  value,  instead  of  the  utility  of  the  product  itself, 
the  utility  of  other  extraneous  products ;  and  finally  through  it 
all  runs  the  difficulty  of  imputing  the  reward  of  production. 

What  on  the  other  hand  is  the  nature  of  value  in  exchange  as 
objective?  It  informs  us  respecting  the  ratio  of  the-  prices 
of  commodities,  telling  us  that  such  a  commodity  has  such  a 
price,  while  it  brings  it  into  comparison  with  the  prices  other 
commodities  are  commanding  at  the  same  time.  It  is  concerned 
only  with  the  relations  between  commodities,  nowhere  with  those 
between  men.  There  is  no  definition  under  which  we  may  com- 
bine both  conceptions  of  value,  the  subjective  and  the  objective. 
We  must  be  content  with  showing  their  mutual  relation. 

In  economy  both  find  application.     Every  decision  arrived  at 
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by  any  one  respecting  a  commodity  is  based  upon  his  subjective 
judgment  of  value.  Price  and  exchange-value  on  the  other  hand 
furnish  the  general  principles  of  exchange  and  of  the  calculus  of 
production. 

Theory  has   to   examine   both   phenomena.      I   will   restrict 
myself  to   showing   why   it  may   not   neglect  subjective   values. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  would  thereby  leave  unexplained  all  indivi- 
dual decisions  in  economic  matters,  e.g.  it  would  not  even  explain 
why  any  one  buys.     For  by  objective  standards  wares  and  prices 
have  the  same  value ;  by  objective  standards  we  give  equals  for 
equals,    for   which   we   should    have   no   motive.      But   further, 
exchange-value  itself,  considered  objectively,  can  only   find   its 
explanation  in  the  laws  of  subjective  value,  obeyed  by  buyer  and 
seller  in  concluding  a  bargain.    If  commodities  which  are  to  be  had 
in  abundance  fetch  no  price,  this  can  only  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  subjectively  no  value  for  anyone.     The  law,  that  in  the 
same  market  equal  portions  of  the  same  commodity  are  equal  in 
price,  could  not  hold,  did  not  every  owner  always  assign  equal  value 
to  equal   portions.      Price   follows  marginal  equivalent  because 
subjective  value  follows  marginal  utility ;  it  only  adjusts  itself  to 
cost  of  production,  because  every  producer  subjectively  for  himself 
assigns   a   value   to   products   as   syntheses   of   their  productive 
elements.     Rent  is  paid  for  land,  interest  for  capital,  wages  for 
labour,  because  in  subjective  valuation  a  share  of  the  aggregate 
return  is  imputed  to  land,  a  share  to  capital,  a  share  to  labour  ; 
nor  could  any  more  precisely  quantitative  expression  be  found 
for  price,  were   it   not  that   subjective   value,  by  its  bearing  on 
supply,   number,  and    cost   of   production,  already  admitted    of 
computation.      Motives   it  is   true   are   ever   coining   into   play 
through  the  conflict  of  price,  which  are  wanting  in  the  personal 
calculus  ;  on  the  other  hand  monopoly  suppresses  the  effect  of  the 
influence  of  cost,  and  other  such  differences  :  nevertheless  without 
the  subjective  influences  of  the  estimation  of  values,  no  dealings 
in  price  would  ultimately  be  conceivable,   nor  could  the  law  of 
price  be  maintained. 

I  must  abstain  from  any  complete  demonstration  of  this 
governing  idea,  and  will  pursue  it  a  little  further  in  one  direction 
only.  In  reply  to  a  passage  in  my  book  on  Natural  Value,  Prof. 
Edgeworth^  has  said  that  the  difference  between  the  valuations 
under  an  Economic  and  those  under  a  Socialistic  rf^gime  is  most 
briefly  and  appropriately  expressed  by  the  statement  that  in  the 

1  Addres8  to  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  Britisli  Association, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1889,  p.  2(). 
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former  case  the  tendency  to  maximum  utility  is,  while  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  not,  subject  to  the  condition  '  that  there  should 
be  only  one  rate  of  exchange  in  a  market.'  With  the  same 
request  as  he  then  made,  that  my  forced  brevity  may  not 
be  taken  for  want  of  courtesy,  I  remark  that  in  my  judgment, 
of  course,  not  '  one  rate  of  exchange,'  but  nevertheless  '  one  rate 
of  value  '  would  still  obtain  under  socialism.  If  a  million  tons 
of  grain  are  lying  ready  for  distribution  among  the  citizens, 
each  ton,  assinning  it  is  of  equal  quality,  w^ill  have  to 
be  held  equal  in  value  to  any  other.  In  consumption  the 
several  tons  will  not  afford  equal  degrees  of  utility,  but  equal 
utility  will  be  imputed  to  them  as  their  value.  I  admit 
that,  when  goods  are  not  sold  to  citizens,  but  distributed 
among  th^m,  equal  prices  will  not  come  to  be  paid  for  equal 
items,  nevertheless  equality  in  judgments  on  value  would  manifest 
itself  in  many  other  directions,  chiefly  in  the  calculus  of  produc- 
tion. Thus,  to  take  as  example  a  simple  though  comparatively 
unimportant  case,  the  effective  capacity  of  two  machines  would  be 
judged  by  the  quantity  of  products  they  yielded,  in  which  it  would 
not  occur  to  any  one  to  assume  the  value  of  those  products,  equal 
quality  being  assumed,  as  other  than  equal.  If  it  were  not 
essentially  required  in  economic  procedure,  that  we  should  regard 
a  nimiber  of  commodities,  similar  in  quality  but  affording  different 
degrees  of  utility,  as  economically  equal,  the  fact  of  their  being 
held  as  equal  in  price  would  be  an  offence  against  economic  pro- 
cediwe,  detrimental  to  either  buyer,  or  seller,  or  both.  If  there 
were  no  better  explanation  of  this  fact  than  competition,  if  its 
foundation  did  not  lie  deep  in  the  nature  of  each  individual 
economic  subject,  economy  would  go  astray  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  prices  reckoned  in  this 
manner. 

I  touch  at  this  point  on  the  difference,  alluded  to  at  the  outset, 
which  exists  between  Jevons  and  the  Austrian  school  respecting 
the  conception  of  value  and  the  principle  of  the  law  of  value. 
For  us,  Jevons  holds  too  closely  to  the  narrower  view,  which  sees 
in  price  the  only  manifestation  of  value.  We  conform  to  an 
idea  always  firmly  maintained  in  Germany,  when  we  say  that 
in  economy  value  decides  everything,  not  only  the  price  of  the 
bargain,  but  also  what  amount  of  consumption,  productive 
employment,  and  outlay  entering  into  it  is  permissible.  But 
while  the  older  German  school  suffers  this  general  function  of 
value  to  depend  ultimately  on  bare  usefulness,  to  which  it  gives 
the    empt}^  name  of   value-in-use   {Gehranchstcerth),  we  explain 
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the  determining  cause  as  value  in  its  true,  complete  meaning, 
value  with  all  the  principal  laws  revealing  themselves  in  price ; 
value  as  following  the  law  of  margins  and  the  cost  of  production  ; 
value  as  demanding  productive  imputation,  rent  and  interest. 
But  precisely  on  this  ground  do  we  hold  the  view  that  the 
current  nlode  of  reckoning  in  economy  by  exchange-value  is  not 
a  dictum  of  the  market,  but,  in  spite  of  many  peculiarities 
conditioned  by  the  market,  a  dictum  of  economy  itself. 

The  exposition  I  have  given  here  has  permitted  but  scanty 
recognition  of  these  more  intimate  lines  of  thought  in  the  Aus- 
trian school.  I  have  not  been  without  fear,  that  our  special 
language  might,  in  so  condensed  an  exposition,  sound  strange 
overmuch. 

VI 

The  guiding  principle  in  devoting  commodities  to  public  pur- 
poses, as  in  consimiption  generally,  should  be  the  consideration  of 
their  value.  The  scale  of  state-consumption  and  state-mechanism, 
which  each  citizen  will  wish  to  see,  must  vary  in  proportion  to  his 
own  valuation  of  commodities.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  the 
rich  man,  who  retains,  after  covering  his  most  pressing  personal 
outgoings,  a  surplus  of  goods  for  any  other  purposes,  should 
desire  a  more  expanded  public  expenditure  than  the  poor  man.  A 
just  system  of  taxation  will  take  account  of  these  variations  in  the 
valuations  made  by  different  classes  of  people,  and  adjust  the  fis- 
cal burdens  to  the  citizens  by  covering  the  costs  of  state-adminis- 
tration with  contributions  graduated  accordingly. 

It  would  take  me  too  far  were  I  to  show  how  Prof.  Sax, 
starting  from  this  idea,  has  carried  out  the  theory  of  value  in  a 
system  of  progressive  taxation.  I  should  only  like  to  point 
out  a  remarkable  political  phenomenon.  The  state,  in  taxing 
citizens  unequally,  suffers  itself  to  be  paid  unequally  for  its 
equal  services, — and  we  find  this  equitable.  In  the  market  every 
purchaser,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  pays  the  same  price  for 
the  same  service,  the  millionaire  paying  for  what  he  buys  in 
common  with  the  beggar  by  the  beggar's  standard, — and  this  we 
find  natural.     How  shall  we  interpret  these  inconsistencies  ? 

F.    WiESER 
Prague,  February,  1891. 
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• 

Few  ecoiiomic  theories  have  been  more  often  introduced  of 
late  into  the  discussion  of  practical  affairs  than  the  theory  of  rent ; 
and,  among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  result,  two 
are  perhaps  especially  prominent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  attention 
of  Parliament  has  been  largely  directed  to  agrarian  matters.  The 
questions,  indeed,  raised  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  and 
the  condition  of  the  Highland  crofters  have  differed  in  detail  and 
degree  from  those  connected  with  Irish  land  legislation ;  but 
these  differences  have  been  compatible  with  a  broad  similarity  in 
the  theoretical  issues  involved.  It  is  true  that  such  differences 
may  be  an  important  consideration  for  the  practical  legislator,  and 
that  he  may  refuse  to  concern  himself  very  seriously  with  simi- 
larities of  theoretical  principle,  if,  after  the  most  comprehensive 
survey  that  he  has  been  able  to  make  of  the  conditions  of  the 
immediate  problem  before  him,  he  has  reached  the  conviction  that 
the  solution  he  favours  satisfies  the  demands  of  practical  exigency. 
But  his  action  is  generally  regarded  by  himself,  or  by  others,  to 
be  founded  on  the  application,  or  misapplication,  of  a  theory  ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  attention  to  the  theoretical  principles 
with  which  it  is  supposed  to  conflict,  or  to  be  in  fundamental 
agreement  in  spite  of  an  appearance  of  discord.  Nor  would  the 
theorist,  who  had  formed  his  theories  most  carefully,  be  unwilling 
to  admit  the  advantage  of  allowing  due  weight  to  the  limiting 
conditions  of  practice  in  their  application.  Although,  then,  the 
question  has  presented  itself  to  Parliament  in  a  different  shape, 
with  different  antecedents  and  surroundings,  on  different  occasions, 
yet  certain  similar  theoretical  issues  connected  with  the  theory  of 
rent  have  been  brought  into  recent  discussions  on  the  practical 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and,  where  the  support  of  the 
theory  has  not  been  enlisted,  its  dismissal  as  erroneous  or  inap- 
plicable has  been  persistently  urged. 
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But  there  is  another  cause,  which  seems  also  to  have  been 
specially  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  theory  of  rent  in 
recent  discussions.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  only 
part  of  the  propaganda  of  modern  socialism,  which  has  as  yet 
obtained  any  wide  currency  in  England,  is  that  known  as  the 
*  nationalisation  of  land.'  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  this  side  of  the  socialistic  agitation  has  been  brought  into 
greater  prominence  than  the  other,  which  is  more  comprehensive 
in  its  aims,  and  proposes  the  *  nationalisation  '  of  capital  (including 
land),  or  the  means  of  production.  Different  explanations  might 
be  furnished  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  that  this  more 
limited  form  of  socialism  has  hitherto  found  greater  favour  in 
England,  while  enthusiastic  support  has  been  given  on  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  larger  scheme.  The  *  illogical '  character  of  the 
English  temper  might  be  urged  by  those  unvnlling  to  recognize 
that  quality  of  '  animated  moderation,'  which  Mr.  Bagehot  once 
described  as  the  tjrpical  characteristic  of  a  *  great  practical  Eng- 
lishman.' The  comparative  difficulty  and  expense  of  the  transfer 
of  English  landed  property  might  be  advanced  by  those  who  main- 
tain that  in  the  past,  and,  in  spite  of  recent  legislation,  in  the 
present  also,  these  causes,  pressing  with  greater  weight  on  the 
small  than  on  the  large  purchaser,  have  tended  to  strengthen 
those  influences  of  legal  tradition,  or  social  prestige,  or  political 
power,  or  economic  advantage,  which,  it  is  argued,  have  promoted 
the  concentration  of  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
smaller  number  of  persons  than  in  Continental  countries.  The 
lingering  ^effects  of  the  struggle  between  the  old  privileged  landed 
gentry  and  nobility  and  the  new  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
classes  might  be  held  responsible  by  a  third  set  of  persons.  But, 
whatever  the  true  reason  may  be,  of  the  fact  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Whether  it  be  due  especially  to  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  noticed,  or  perhaps  in  part  also  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  George's  Progress  and  Poverty,  which  was  written 
in  the  English  language,  and  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  the  proposal  for  the  *  nationalisation  '  of 
land  has  unquestionably  met  with  the  more  considerable  support. 
The  popularity  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  which  pro- 
mises to  rival  that  of  Mr.  George's  book,  may  possibly  result  in 
the  withdrawal  of  part  of  that  support  in  favour  of  the  larger 
scheme  of  socialism  described  in  its  pages  ;  but  for  the  present  it 
remains  true  that  the  *  nationalisation  of  land  '  is  the  more  popular 
part  of  the  socialist  programme. 

Of  the  intimate  connection  of  this  proposal  with  the  theory 
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of  rent  there  can  be  no  question.  Just  as  the  more  comprehen- 
sive form  of  sociahsm,  which  aims  at  the  *  nationalisation  '  of 
capital,  purports  to  be  based  on  Ricardo's  theory  of  value,  so 
the  proposal  for  the  *  nationalisation  of  land '  is  avowedly  put 
forward  as  a  practical  deduction  from  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  theory  may  be  unduly 
strained  or  perversely  misinterpreted,  and  the  details  of  the  prac- 
tical schemes  founded  upon  it  may  differ  in  particular  cases.  But 
these  different  schemes  are  characterised  by  the  common  element 
of  the  conception  of  an  *  unearned  increment '  attaching  to  the 
ownership  of  land,  and  that  conception  is  regarded  as  a  coroUarj- 
of  the  theory  of  rent. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  form  of  landed  property,  against 
which  the  criticisms  and  proposals  of  writers  and  speakers  have 
been  more  recently  directed,  is  that  found  in  urban  districts. 
Although,  by  a  coincidence,  which  might  be  quoted  as  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  '  irony  of  fate,'  the  popularity  of  Mr.  George's 
book  has  been  simultaneous  with  the  occurrence  of  a  serious  and 
prolonged  depression  in  the  agriculture  of  the  old  world,  which 
has  rendered  the  landed  classes,  generally  so-called,  a  specially 
distressed  rather  than  a  prosperous  section  of  the  community,  yet 
the  increasing  tendency  of  the  inhabitants  of  old  and  new 
countries  ahke  to  gather  together  in  towns  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  rise  of  urban  rent.  Such  questions  as  *  leasehold  enfran- 
chisement,' the  *  taxation  of  ground  rents,'  and  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  *  betterment,'  show  that  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  like  the  criticisms  of  socialistic  and  other  writers,  may 
be  directed  more  persistently  in  the  future  to  the  consideration  of 
urban  than  agricultural  land. 

But,  while  the  action  of  legislators  and  the  proposals  of  re- 
formers have  been  thus  busy  on  matters  connected  with  the  theory 
of  rent,  economic  students  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  ex- 
amination of  that  theory,  and  it  has  certainly  participated  as  largely 
as  any  other  theory  in  recent  extensions  and  improvements  of 
economic  knowledge.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  article 
to  consider  some  aspects  of  the  relations  borne  by  this  theoretical 
criticism  to  discussions  on  matters  of  practice,  without  venturing 
further  than  may  prove  to  be  inevitable  on  controversial  ground. 

The  economic  theory  of  rent  is  generally  known  as  the 
Kicardian  theory.  It  is  true  that  Ricardo  himself  stated  in  the 
preface  to  his  Principhs  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation  that 
the  theory  might  be  fomid  in  the  pages  of  other  writers.  *  In 
1815,'  he  wrote,  *  Mr.  Malthus  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
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Progress  of  Bent,  and  a  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
presented  to  the  world, ^nearly  at  the  same  moment,  the  true 
doctrine  of  rent.'  Later  research  has  added  to  the  names  of 
Malthus  and  Sir  Edward  West,  who  was  the  anonymous  *  Fellow 
of  University  College,'  that  of  an  earlier  writer.  Dr.  Anderson, 
who  stated  the  theory  in  1777  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
oj  Com  Laws;  and  it  has  also  shown  that  in  some  respects 
Malthus'  exposition  may  be  considered  superior  to  that  of  Ricardo, 
as  in  others  it  is  inferior.  Mr.  Bonar  in  his  Malthus  and  his 
TForA:^  has  urged  that  here,  as  on  other  points  of  general  economics, 
Malthus  anticipated  some  of  the  conclusions  of  later  writers  and 
their  criticisms  on  Ricardo's  doctrines.  Both  in  his  definition  of 
rent  and  his  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  its  increase  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  comprehensive,  and  later  inquiry  has  tended 
to  justify  this  largeness  of  view.  But  the  connection  of  the  theory 
with  the  name  of  Ricardo  does  not  require  any  formal  or  laboured 
justification.  His  treatment  of  it  has  exercised  a  predominant 
influence,  and  his  whole  scheme  of  economic  doctrine  was  founded 
upon  it.  He  gave  it  the  most  prominent  place  in  his  preface ; 
he  discussed  it  in  his  second  chapter,  immediately  after  the 
question  of  value,  and  he  connected  with  it  his  theories  of  wages 
and  profits,  and  of  the  incidence  of  various  forms  of  taxation. 

This  connection  of  Ricardo's  name  with  the  theory  suggests 
of  itself  some  important  considerations  respecting  its  application  to 
practice.  Ricardo's  writing  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
type  of  an  abstract,  deductive  method  of  inquiry ;  and  the 
criticisms  of  economists  of  the  historical  and  inductive  school  have 
been  chiefly  directed  against  his  doctrines.  If  the  theories  of  any 
one  economist  were  to  be  selected  as  an  illustration  of  divergence 
from  fact,  the  choice  of  many  persons  would  at  once  fall  on 
Ricardo,  and  the  opinion  of  Malthus  that  the  *  main  part  of  his 
structure  would  not  stand  '  would  be  considered  as  being  at  least 
as  successful  as  any  prediction  in  hitting  the  mark.  This  criticism 
may  be  erroneous,  or  it  may  be  unduly  severe ;  and  the  recent 
publication  of  Ricardo's  Letters  to  Malthus  may  perhaps  tend  to 
moderate  the  rigorous  treatment,  which  he  has  sometimes  received. 
But  these  letters  also  furnish  an  instructive  commentary  on  the 
application  of  his  theories  to  practice.  We  have  in  them  a  state- 
ment from  his  own  lips  of  the  purpose,  which  he  had  in  view  in 
writing  his  Principles,  and  a  frank  confession  of  deficiencies  of 
composition. 

We  might  have  known,  before  Mr.  Bonar  edited  these  letters, 
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that  Ricardo's  Jewish  nationahty,  and  his  occupation  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange,  were  hkely  to  hate  nourished  a  fondness 
and  capacity  for  abstractions.  We  might  have  made  ourselves 
aware  that  the  actual  phenomena  of  industry  when  he  wrote  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  confusing  stir  and  bustling  change,  which 
almost  seemed  anarchical,  and  that,  in  arranging  these  phenomena 
in  an  intelUgible  order,  and  interpreting  them  by  the  assumption 
of  the  pervading  presence  of  competition,  he  formed  a  conception 
of  society,  which  did  not  appear  to  differ  widely  from  actual  fact. 
We  might  have  informed  ourselves  that  the  subject  on  which  he 
first  wrote — that  of  money  in  its  connection  with  the  foreign 
exchanges — had  since  been  recognised  as  so  perplexing  in  its 
intricacy  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  miravel  its  tangled 
web  without  the  aid  of  an  abstract,  deductive  method.  Nor  were 
we  without  the  opportunity  of  learning  that  the  publication  of  a 
systematic  treatise  by  Ricardo  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  friends 
belonging  to  the  school  of  thought,  which  centred  round  the 
name  of  Bentham,  and  believed  in  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
rigid  analysis  and  deduction  from  a  few  simple  principles.  So 
much  as  this  might  have  been  knowTi ;  and  Senior,  who  was  an 
acute  observer,  had  uttered  ^  the  pregnant  remark  that  Ricardo's 
own  *  sagacity  prevented  his  making  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
stupidity  or  carelessness  of  his  readers,  and  he  was  too  earnest  a 
lover  of  truth  to  anticipate  wilful  misconstruction.' 

But  the  publication  of  Ricardo's  Letters  to  Malthus  has  made 
important  additions  to  this  available  knowledge.  They  disclose  in 
a  vivid  and  unmistakable  fashion  the  real  intention  of  his  work 
and  the  true  character  of  his  mind.  They  show  at  once  in  what 
lay  his  peculiar  strength  and  his  special  weakness.  *  Our 
differences,'  he  writes  to  Malthus  in  one  of  these  letters,  *  may  in 
some  respects,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  your  considering  my  book  as 
more  practical  than  I  intended  it  to  be.  My  object  was  to 
elucidate  principles,  and  to  do  this  I  imagined  strong  cases,  that  I 
might  show  the  operation  of  those  principles.'  And  on  another 
occasion  he  remarked  :  *  You  have  always  in  your  mind  the 
immediate  and  temporary  effects  of  particular  changes,  whereas  I 
put  these  immediate  and  temporary  effects  quite  aside,  and  fix  my 
whole  attention  on  the  permanent  state  of  things  which  will  result 
from  them.  Perhaps  you  estimate  these  temporary  effects  too 
highly,  while  I  am  too  much  disposed  to  undervalue  them.'  It 
would  be  difficult  for  a  writer  to  explain  more  clearly  the  object 
which  he  had   in   view ;    but   these  passages   are   contained   in 
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Bicardo's  Letters  and  not  in  his  Principles^  and  they  form  part  of 
the  contribution  made  by  recent  economic  research  to  the  correct 
appreciation  of  the  bearings  of  his  theories  on  practice. 

Nor,  again,  would  it  be  easy  to  discover  in  any  writer  a  more 
candid  avowal  of  faults  of  composition  than  that  furnished 
in  some  other  extracts  from  this  same  correspondence.  *  My 
speaking,'  he  states,  *  is  like  my  writing  too  much  compressed. 
I  am  too  apt  to  crowd  a  great  deal  of  difficult  matter  into  so  short 
a  space  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  generality  of  readers.' 

*  I  am  but  a  poor  master  of  language,  and  therefore  I  shall  fail  to 
express  what  I  mean.'  '  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
style  and  arrangement ;  those  are  faults  which  I  shall  never  con- 
quer.' In  the  light  shed  by  such  passages  as  these  it  becomes 
easier  to  understand  why  his  Prviciples  have  the  appearance  of  a 
collection  of  detached  notes  rather  than  a  formal  treatise,  and  why 
he  is  often  content  with  an  isolated  statement,  unexplained  and 
unrepeated,  of  the  conditions  which  he  assumes.  But  it  also 
becomes  more  improbable  that  the  characteristic  theory  of  such  a 
writer  can  with  advantage  or  success  be  immediately  applied  to 
practice.  It  is  even  more  likely  than  the  theories  of  other  writers 
to  stand  in  need  of  limiting  qualifications.  It  is  more  certain  to 
be  marked  by  a  nicety  of  distinction,  to  which  only  a  rough 
parallel  can  be  found,  or  established,  in  fact.  It  subjects  the 
student,  who  would  understand  its  delicate  refinements,  to  a  stern 
intellectual  discipline,  which  might  naturally  beget  an  extreme 
caution  in  practice. 

Professor  Sidgwick  has  remarked,^  that  in  what  is  '  commonly 
known '  as  *  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent '  three  different  theories 
are  combined,  based  on  '  different  kinds  of  evidence,  and  relating  to 
different '  inquiries.  The  first  is  a  '  historical  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  rent,'  the  second  a  '  statical  theory  of  the  economic  forces 
tending  to  determine  rent  at  the  present  time,'  and  the  third  a 

*  dynamical  theory  of  the  causes  continually  tending  to  increase 
rent,  as  wealth  and  population  increases.'  Although  these  three 
theories  are,  as  Professor  Sidgwick  shows,  distinct  from  one 
another,  there  is  some  bond  of  connection  between  them,  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  considerations,  which  bear  on  their  respective 
relations  to  practice,  are  similar  in  general  character.  It  will, 
however,  be  convenient  to  examine  the  assumptions  involved  in 
Bicardo's  reasoning  from  the  standpoint,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  *  statical  theory.'  That  seems  to  follow  as  a  corollary  from  the 
market-price  of  the  produce  of  land,  which  is  determined  by  the 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy ^  book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sect.  i. 
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expenses  of  producing  and  placing  on  the  market  that  portion  of 
the  supply  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  which  is  produced  and 
placed  on  the  market  at  the  greatest  expense. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  free  competition  this  result  will  follow. 
Producers  cannot  continue  to  produce  at  a  loss ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  demand  for  the  produce  of  land  is  to  ensure  a  supply  sufficient 
to  meet  it,  a  price  must  be  offered,  which  will  recoup  the  expenses 
incurred  by  those  producers,  who  are  situated  in  the  most  disad- 
vantageous position.  They  cannot  afford  to  produce  at  a  loss,  and, 
if  they  asked  for  more,  fresh  competitors  would,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  free  competition,  leave  some  other  industry  and  enter  theirs. 
But  the  market-price  thus  determined  will  be  the  price  for  the 
whole  of  the  supply  of  the  same  quality  which  is  forthcoming. 
There  is  no  reason,  on  the  hypothesis  of  free  competition,  why  the 
producers,  who  enjoy  greater  advantages  of  production,  should  be 
content  wdth  a  lower  when  they  can  obtain  the  higher  price,  which 
the  buyers  must  offer,  if  all  the  supply  they  demand  is  to  be  forth- 
coming. And  so  the  producers,  who  are  more  favourably  placed, 
obtaining  the  same  price  as  those  who  are  less  advantageously 
situated  for  commodities  which  have  cost  less  to  produce  and  to 
place  on  the  market,  have  a  surplus  in  hand,  which  competition 
for  the  enjojonent  of  their  advantages  compels  them  to  hand  over 
to  those  who  have  their  control  and  disposal. 

It  is  this  surplus  which  is  termed  *  rent '  :  it  is,  broadly  defined, 
a  payment  for  differential  advantages.  Regarded  thus  broadly,  it 
seems  to  involve  certain  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  a  similar 
surplus  may  arise  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  wealth  but  land. 
In  the  second  place  the  differential  advantages,  of  which  it  is  a 
measure,  may  conceivably  vary  in  different  degrees  and  opposing 
directions,  according  to  the  special  form  of  advantage  which  is 
under  consideration  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  theory  postulates  the  action 
of  free  competition.  We  may  conveniently  confine  our  attention 
for  the  present  to  the  second  and  third  of  these  conclusions,  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  circumstances  of  agricultural  land 
used  for  farming  purposes. 

Some  of  that  land  is  more  fertile  than  other  land,  and,  there- 
fore, the  expenses  of  raising  farm  produce  are  less  from  some  than 
they  are  from  other  land.  The  farmers  of  the  least  fertile  land 
must  secure  for  the  sale  of  its  produce  in  the  market  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  their  expenses  of  production ;  and  the  farmers  of 
the  more  fertile  land,  obtaining  the  same  price  and  incurring  less 
expense,  have  a  surplus  in  hand,  which  competition  for  the  en- 
joyment of  their  position  compels  them  to  transfer  to  the  land- 
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lords  as  rent.  This  surplus  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  fertility  of  their  land  exceeds  in  each  case  that  of  the 
least  fertile  land,  the  produce  of  which  must  be  forthcoming  to 
meet  the  demand. 

But  not  only  has  farm  produce  to  be  raised — it  has  also  to  be 
placed  on  the  market.  The  term  *  production  '  is  sometimes  so 
interpreted  as  to  cover  the  production  of  any  utility,  and  to  em- 
brace the  effort  of  labour  and  expenditure  of  capital  undertaken 
by  retail  distributors.  But,  in  any  event,  it  comprises  the  effort 
and  expenditure  needed  to  place  commodities  on  wholesale 
markets.  The  expenses  of  production,  then,  in  the  case  of  fann 
produce,  include  its  carriage  to  the  market  as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  from  which  it  is  raised.  Some  land  is  situated 
nearer,  and  some  at  a  greater  distance  from,  the  market  where 
the  produce  is  sold.  The  farmers  of  the  most  distant  land,  if 
their  produce  is  needed  to  meet  the  demand,  must  secure  such  a 
price  as  to  cover  their  expenses  of  production,  including  the  cost 
of  carriage.  The  farmers  of  the  nearer  land,  obtaining  the  same 
price  for  what  costs  less  to  convey  to  the  market,  have  a  surplus 
in  hand,  which  competition  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  advantages 
compels  them  to  transfer  to  the  landlords  as  rent. 

To  these  two  reasons  for  differential  advantage  in  the  cultivation 
of  agricultural  land  Ricardo,  who  recognised  the  second,  but  laid 
greater  stress  on  the  first,  added  a  third,  coimected  with  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns.  After  a  certain  point  has  been  reached 
in  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  returns  of  produce  yielded  to  each 
fresh  application  of  capital  and  labour  will  tend,  ceteris  paribus, 
to  diminish  and  not  to  increase  proportionally.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  the  whole  of  the  food  required  might  conceivably  be 
raised  from  a  single  field,  and  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  to 
cultivate  poorer  land.  As  it  is,  the  returns  to  different  applications 
of  capital  and  labour  tend,  ceteris  paribus,  to  vary.  Some  are 
made  under  more,  and  some  under  less  favourable  conditions. 
A  farmer  will  not  knowingly  engage  in  the  least  advantageous  of 
such  applications  unless  the  price  realised  will  cover  the  expenses 
of  production ;  and  from  the  more  advantageous,  obtaining  the 
same  price  for  what  has  cost  less  to  produce,  he  will  have  a  surplus 
in  hand,  which  competition  will  compel  him  to  transfer  to  the 
landlord  as  rent. 

In  a  broad  sense,  then,  rent  is  a  payment  for  differential  ad- 
vantages, which  may  thus  proceed  from  different  sources.     It  is 
only  by  taking  all   sources    of    advantage  into   account  that  it 
can  be  determined  whether  one  piece    of    land  or  another  is  a 
No.  1. — VOL.  I  K 
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more  productive  instrument  of  wealth  ;  and  to  this  point  we  shall 
have  to  return.  What  we  have  now  to  notice  is  that  the  w-hole 
of  the  reasoning  rests  on  the  assumption  of  competition.  The 
expenses  of  production,  which  the  sale  of  the  farm  produce  must 
cover,  are  the  wages  and  profits  paid  to  all  who  have  co-operated 
in  placing  the  produce  on  the  market.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
venient to  regard  the  farmer  as  incurring  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation and  carriage,  and  receiving,  in  addition  to  those  expenses, 
ordinary  farming  profits  ;  sometimes  it  is  more  convenient,  and 
it  is  perhaps  more  accurate,  to  look  at  the  whole  process  from  the 
outside,  and  to  include  in  the  expenses  of  production  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  himself.  But  in  either  case  the  price  at  which  the 
produce  is  sold  in  the  market  must  be  sufficient  to  afford  *  normal ' 
wages  to  all  who  have  contributed  their  labour,  and  *  normal  ' 
profits  to  all  who  have  given  capital  and  management  to  the 
entire  process  of  production,  including  the  carriage  to  the  market. 
It  must  form  an  adequate  reward  for  all  the  effort  and  expenditure 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the  undertaking.  It  must  furnish 
sufficient  earnings  of  labour  and  interest  of  capital.  So  much  as 
this  it  must  yield  in  the  case  of  those  producers,  who  are  placed 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  and  furnish  the  last,  or,  as  it 
may  be  called,  the  '  marginal '  part,  of  the  supply  for  which  there 
is  a  demand  ;  and  it  is  the  surplus  above  this  amount  which 
competition  transfers  to  the  landlords  as  rent. 

All  this  reasoning,  then,  rests  on  the  assumption  of  com- 
petition. It  is  assumed  that,  if  wages  or  profits  fell  below  the 
points,  w^hich,  on  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  drawbacks, 
pecuniary  and  other,  of  farming  and  other  occupations,  are 
considered  to  be  normal  in  the  farming  industry,  some  labourers 
and  farmers  would  seek  some  more  advantageous  employment, 
and  that,  if  they  rose  above,  some  fresh  competitors  would  enter 
the  ranks  of  agriculture.  It  is  assumed  that  landlord  and  tenant 
are  actuated  by  competitive  considerations  alone,  the  one  trying 
to  obtain  the  highest  and  the  other  the  lowest  rent.  The  land- 
lord is  not  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  kindly  feeling,  traditional 
claims,  long  connection,  or  political  obligation.  The  tenant  is 
not  supposed  to  be  affected  by  a  sense  of  attachment  to  a  peculiar 
farm.  But  it  has  generally  been  recognised  that  such  an 
assumption  may  be  at  variance  with  fact,  and  that  other  than 
competitive  considerations  may  enter  into  the  determination  of 
the  bargain.  Land,  in  England  at  least,  is  a  species  of  property, 
which  is  considered  to  be  more  subject  than  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  wealth  to  obligations  of  a  customary  and  non-com- 
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petitive  character,  and  to  the  influence  of  kindly,  personal 
considerations.  And  hence  it  is  generally  admitted  that, 
taking  a  broad  view  of  agricultural  land,  English  rents  have  not 
reached  an  extreme  competitive  limit.  But  these  considerations, 
however  instructive,  are  not  perhaps  of  such  importance  in  the 
relations  of  the  theory  to  practice  as  others  which  are  more  easily 
overlooked. 

The  assumption  of  competition  implies  that  landlords  and 
tenants  are  independent,  intelligent  agents,  able  to  carry  their 
services  and  commodities  to  the  best  market.  It  implies,  there- 
fore, that  farmers  are  able  and  willing  to  move  to  any  comity  or 
trade  where  they  will  secure  more  favourable  conditions,  that 
they  know,  and  can  compare,  the  different  advantages  of  different 
soils  and  districts  and  trades.  But  it  is  not  always  the  case  that 
tenants  are  thus  independent,  intelligent  agents  ;  and,  even  if  they 
are,  they  may  yet  be  unable  to  take  their  wares  and  services  to  the 
best  market.  They  may  have  given  hostages  to  the  land,  which 
they  cultivate,  by  investing  capital  in  its  improvement ;  and  this  is 
one  theoretical  justification  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  of 
1875  and  1888.  Those  Acts  have  recognised  the  inability  of  a 
tenant  to  remove  his  improvements,  and  provided  for  compensa-^ 
tion  for  such  part  as  may  be  *  unexhausted  '  at  the  close  of  a 
tenancy.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  are  not  in 
conflict,  but  rather  in  harmony,  with  the  theory  of  rent  in 
making  such  a  provision ;  for  the  tenants  have  sunk  capital  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  which  they  cannot  withdraw  and  offer 
for  sale  in  the  best  market. 

Again,  the  theory  of  rent  assumes  that  tenants  cultivate  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  sale  of  the  produce  in  the  market ;  for  it  is  only 
by  starting  with  the  conditions  determining  the  selling-price  that 
we  anive  at  the  establishment  of  differential  advantages  enjoyed 
by  different  producers,  and  the  consequent  existence  of  rent.  It 
has  sometimes  been  argued  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  case  of 
peasant  proprietors  within  the  comprehension  of  the  theory,  be- 
cause they  combine  in  their  own  person  the  functions  of  landlords, 
tenants,  and  labourers.  But  for  the  purposes  of  theoretical  inquiry 
we  may  separate  what  are  sometimes  conjoined  in  fact ;  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  recent  advances  in  economic  theory  has 
been  due  to  the  distinction  established  between  the  functions  of 
the  employer  and  those  of  the  capitalist,  although  these  functions 
are,  sometimes  indeed,  and  to  some  extent  usually,  exercised  by 
different  persons,  but  are  also,  often  entirely,  and  generally  in 
some  degree,  combined  in  the  same  individual.     The  existence  of  a 
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(H^sant  proprietary  is  not  incompatible  with  differential  advantages 
m  the  cultivation  of  land,  although  the  peasant  may  pay  a  rent  to 
himself  and  not  to  another  man.  The  chief  difficulty  of  applying  the 
theory  to  the  case  of  peasant  proprietors  seems  rather  to  arise  from 
aiu^thor  source.  They  do  not  always  cultivate  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  sale  of  the  produce  in  the  market.  They  may  intend  to  con- 
sume part  of  that  produce  themselves,  and  they  may  then  be  con- 
tent to  cultivate  at  a  cost,  which  they  would  not  incur,  if  they 
ivgarded  only  the  realisation  of  a  profit  in  the  market.  They  are 
so  far  uninfluenced  by  the  competition  with  rival  producers,  which 
stimulates  to  improvement  and  checks  misdirected  energy ;  and 
ottvn  also  they  are  not  entirely  dependent  for  their  income  on  the 
sale  of  their  farm  produce.  They,  or  their  wives  and  their  children, 
may  be  partly  engaged  in  some  other  employment.  They  may 
evtMi  regard  the  cultivation  of  their  land  in  some  cases  as  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  main  occupation  of  their  lives,  and  they  may 
then  again  be  content  to  produce  at  a  loss. 

The  importance  of  a  second  occupation  has  been  lately  illus- 
trated by  the  Highland  crofters,  who  have  sometimes  added  the 
business  of  fishing  to  that  of  farming.  In  such  cases  it  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  that  rents  fixed  by  competitive  bargaining  may  yet 
vary  from  a  true  measure  of  differential  advantage.  Higher  rents 
may  conceivably  be  offered  than  would  arise  from  a  single  regard  to 
the  productive  powers  of  the  land  and  the  income  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  its  produce.  The  second  occupation  may  be  of  primary 
importance ;  and,  even  if  it  is  subsidiary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crofters,  a  sudden  failure  or  unexpected  disaster  in  their  fishing 
ventures  may  render  them  not  merely  unwilling,  but  unable,  to 
pay  a  rent,  which  was  fixed  with  the  prospect  of  securing  some 
part  of  their  income  from  this  subsidiary  source.  Such  cases  of 
by-industries  are  undoubtedly  very  complex  and  difficult  when 
viewed  from  a  theoretical  standpoint. 

There  is  another  aspect  from  which  the  assumption  of  com- 
petition may  be  considered  in  the  case  of  small  cultivators.  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  assumption  implies  that  tenants  can 
carry  their  wares  and  services  to  the  best  market,  and  that  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  may  be  treated  as  a  recognition  of 
their  inability  to  remove  their  unexhausted  improvements.  We 
have  now  to  add  the  consideration  that  in  some  cases  they  may 
not  be  able  to  remove  their  own  persons.  The  conditions,  indeed, 
of  mobility  of  capital  and  labour,  which  are  necessary  to  justify 
the  assumption  of  a  correspondence  between  the  effort  and  expen- 
diture of  different  employments  and  their  rewards,  require  to  be 
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carefully  interpreted ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  individual 
labourer  and  employer,  and  every  particular  portion  of  capital, 
should  exhibit  the  capacity  to  move  from  the  less  to  the  more 
advantageous  occupation.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers,  which  may  be  foimd  in  the  rising  generations 
successively  entering  on  industrial  and  business  life,  and  an 
adequate  amount  of  capital,  which  may  be  discovered  in  fresh 
accumulations  or  floating  funds,  should  move  or  be  expected  to 
move;  and  these  quantities  may  vary  at  different  times  and  in 
different  employments.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  cases  where 
the  influences  of  such  an  amount  of  mobility  as  this  are  inopera- 
tive, because  the  necessary  conditions  do  not  exist ;  and  here  the 
assumption  of  competition  implied  in  the  theory  of  rent  does  not 
seem  to  be  realised  in  a  way  that  the  theory  contemplates. 

It  has,  for  example,  been  contended  that  in  Ireland  there  has, 
broadly  speaking,  been  no  alternative  occupation  to  agriculture 
for  a  large  part  of  the  population.  There  have  been  only  such 
other  industries  as  were  to  be  found  in  a  few  exceptional  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore  the  cultivator  of  land  could  not  compare  his 
earnings  with  those  to  be  gained  in  other  employments.  So  far 
as  this  was  the  case,  the  assumption  of  competition  implied  in  the 
theory  of  rent  did  not  appear  to  have  been  fulfilled.  There 
might  be  competition  ;  but  its  only  limit  would  be  the  necessities 
of  subsistence,  and  it  would  not  be  restrained,  as  the  theory  is 
generally  understood  to  assume,  by  the  alternative  of  leaving 
farming  and  passing  into  some  other  occupation.  In  the  case, 
indeed,  of  such  small  cultivators,  the  comparison  would  seem 
generally  to  lie  between  the  wages  to  be  obtained  in  other  occu- 
pations and  the  earnings  of  farming,  rather  than  between  those 
earnings  and  profits ;  and  this  consideration  may  be  of  more  than 
theoretical  importance.  But  even  this  lower  limit  of  wages  may 
be  conceived  as  ineffectual,  if  other  occupations  are  insignificant  in 
extent,  or  are  practically  non-existent.  Eent  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  *  leavings '  of  profits  and  wages,  but  in  such  cases  it 
may  rather  be  what  is  left  when  the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsist- 
ence have  been  met.  The  cultivator,  having  no  alternative 
occupation,  may  conceivably  be  forced  by  competition  to  offer 
such  a  rent  as  will  only  permit  him  to  live,  and  he  may  offer  it 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his  present  position 
and  of  the  future  consequences  of  his  act. 

But  again,  even  where  the  possibility  of  passing  from  one  place 
or  trade  to  another  may  not  be  beyond  the  limits  of  conceivable 
attainment,  it   may,   from   the   ignorance   or  incapacity  of  the 
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cultivators  themselves,  be  outside  the  bounds  of  practical  realisa- 
tion. The  alternative  employments  may  exist,  and  yet  want  of 
ability  or  intelligence  may  debar  the  cultivators  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented.  This,  also,  has 
been  asserted  to  be  the  case  w^ith  regard  to  large  districts  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  position  of  some  classes  of  small  urban  tenants 
has  been  represented  as  similar.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  recently  described^ 
'  certain  localities  '  of  London  as  *  economically  equivalent  to 
Connaughts,'  because  the  tenants  were  compelled  by  an  *  inability 
to  move,'  and  the  *  absolute  necessity  of  being  near  their  occu- 
pation,' '  to  pay  much  more  than  anything  which  could  reasonably 
be  called  the  economic  rent.*  So  far  as  these  tenants  are  forced 
to  live  in  certain  districts  in  order  to  prosecute  their  special 
industry,  they  may  be  said  to  resemble  those  Irish  tenants,  who  are 
represented  as  having  no  alternative  employment  to  agriculture  ; 
and,  so  far  as  they  are  compelled  by  their  want  of  industrial 
capacity  to  follow  certain  trades,  they  resemble  the  Irish  tenants, 
to  whom  the  alternative  employments,  which  exist,  are  said  to  be 
practically  closed.  In  any  event  they  appear  to  share  with  them 
this  common  characteristic,  that  they  are  not  independent,  intelli- 
gent agents,  able  to  make  the  best  bargain  in  the  best  market. 

The  failure  of  competitive  influences  to  be  present  in  their 
fulness  has  of  late  been  prominently  urged  both  in  connection 
with  the  taxation  of  ground-rents  in  urban  districts  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  on  agricultural  land  ;  and  the  recent  public  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  has  also  brought  into  notice  some  nice 
theoretical  points.  It  has  been  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
real  incidence  of  local  rates,  like  that  of  tithe,  falls  on  the  land- 
lord, although  it  may  nominally  be  borne  by  the  tenant,  because 
they  are  considerations  which  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the 
tenant  when  he  makes  his  bargain  with  the  landlord  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  his  farm  or  house.  They  are  part  of  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  occupancy,  and  rent  is  the  surplus  remaining 
when  these  expenses,  including  the  profits  of  the  tenant,  have 
been  defrayed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that,  so  far 
as  competition  fails  to  be  operative,  this  theory  of  incidence  is  not 
fulfilled  either  in  the  case  of  tithe  or  that  of  urban  rates.  It  may, 
however,  be  laid  down  as  a  more  general  rule  that  the  farmer  is 
suflBciently  alive  to  competitive  considerations  to  have  regard  to 
the  amount  of  the  tithe  when  he  concludes  his  bargain  for  rent ; 

'  Heport  1890,  Q.  69. 
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and  there  are  certainly  instructive  differences  between  his  case 
and  that  of  the  urban  ratepayer. 

In  the  first  place,  the  real  incidence  of  the  burden  is  determined 
in  the  long  run  only.  The  tenant  of  agricultural  land  may  indeed 
enter  into  a  lease  like  the  tenant  of  urban  land ;  and,  like  him, 
he  may  be  unable  to  modify  the  terms  of  his  lease  so  as  to  throw 
on  the  landlord  the  weight  of  any  fresh  burden,  which  may,  con- 
trary to  his  reasonable  expectations,  be  levied.  But  leases  of 
agricultural  land  are  generally  drawn  for  shorter  terms.  They 
are  indeed,  in  ilngland  as  a  usual  rule,  of  no  longer  duration  than 
a  year ;  and,  in  any  case,  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  are  an 
outside  limit.  The  opportunities  for  readjustment  are  thus  of 
frequent  recurrence ;  and  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  nature  and 
amount  of  taxation  which  will  be  imposed  on  the  land  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contract.  In  the  case  of  tithe,  indeed,  the 
commuted  apportionment  has  now  for  some  time  been  fixed ;  but 
the  question  of  urban  rates  seems  to  be  widely  different.  The 
leases  run  for  longer  periods,  in  some  cases  for  seventy  or  ninety- 
nine  years,  in  others  in  perpetuity,  as  in  the  *  chief  rents '  of 
Manchester.^  The  burden  of  local  rates  has,  it  is  contended,  been 
mainly  imposed,  or  largely  increased,  since  the  conclusion  of  many 
of  the  contracts.  It  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
tenants  when  they  entered  upon  their  leases ;  and,  while  some  of 
the  expenditure  for  which  the  taxation  is  levied  is  devoted  to 
objects  of  present,  and  temporary,  or  general  convenience,  some  of 
it  is  incurred  for  works  of  permanent  improvement,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  defrayed  before  the  leases  expire,  while  the  benefit 
will  remain  to  enhance  the  reversionary  value  of  the  interests  of 
the  ground  landlords.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  points  are  con- 
troverted; but,  taken  together,  they  constitute  a  wide  difference 
between  the  position  of  urban  and  agricultural  land,  and,  taken 
singly,  they  indicate  a  greater  difficulty  in  determining  the  real 
incidence  of  the  rates.  There  are  also,  in  many  cases  of  urban 
tenancies,  several  intermediaries  between  the  actual  occupier  and 
the  ground  landlord ;  and  the  effort  needed  to  shift  the  incidence 
of  the  rates  may  be  successfully  attempted  in  some  of  these  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  may  fail,  or  not  be  attempted  at  all,  in 
others. 

But  not  only  has  the  discussion  raised  by  the  question  of  taxing 
ground-rents  served  in  this  way  to  induce  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  assumption  of  competition  which  is  implied  in  the  theory  of 
rent,  but  it  has    also    brought    into    notice    some    nice    points 

'  UeiHjrtb  of  Town  Holdings  Committee  (especially  1890). 
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of  another  kind.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  maintains  in  his  evidence  ^ 
before  the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  that  the  economic  theory 
of  the  incidence  on  the  occupier  or  consmner  of  that  part  of 
local  taxation,  which  is  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  house  as 
distinct  from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  *  assumes  that  there 
is  no  other  shoulder  on  whom  the  builder  can  shift  it,  that  he 
must  get  his  normal  interest,  that  he  is  between  the  fixed  point 
of  the  ground  landlord,  and  the  shifting  price  of  the  consumer, 
and  that  one  of  them  must  give  way.'  But,  he  argues,  *  the  ground 
landlord  is  not  a  fixed  point,  and,  in  the  passage  of  agricultural 
land  into  building  land,  *  there  is  *  always  a  large  jump  in  value.' 
'  The  freeholder  getting,  in  any  case,  a  much  larger  than  the  agricul- 
tural value  *  has  *  no  fixed  point  of  resistance,*  and  *  the  better 
economic  opinion  would  now  be  that,  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  rate  on  land  falls  upon  the  owner,  the  rate  upon  buildings  falls 
equally  so.'  Professor  Munro  urges* before  the  same  committee 
that  the  *  circmnstances  are  so  different  that  you  cannot  apply  '  the 
'  theory  of  agricultural  rent  to  the  rent  of  building  land '  '  without 
great  qualifications.'  '  The  landowner  of  agricultural  land  requires 
to  let  his  land  in  order  to  obtain  a  return,'  and  has  to  be  '  content 
with  the  sm^^lus  that  remains  over '  the  *  remuneration,'  which  the 

*  farmer  has  received  for  himself '  and  his  *  outgoings.'  But '  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  land  that  may  be  turned  into  building  land 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  owner  to  let  it  for  building  purposes. 
As  agricultural  land  he  is  obtaining  a  fair  ordinary  return  for  it, 
and  anjrthing  that  he  obtains  over  and  above  the  agricultural  rent 
is  a  pure  and  absolute  gain  in  itself.'    *  He  can  control  the  market ' 

*  to  a  very  much  greater  degree  than  a  landowner  can  control  the 
market  for  agricultural  land.'  And  again,  at  the  time  when  *  the 
builder  purchases  the  land  from  the  landowner,  the  only  rates  that 
the  land  is  liable  to  are  rates  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
future  increased  rates  that  may  fall  upon  that  land  in  case  it  is 
built  upon,  and  in  case  a  house  is  erected  and  occupied,'  do  not  at 
all  enter  into  consideration. 

In  these  different  ways  both  Mr.  Webb  and  Professor  Munro 
lay  stress  on  the  distinction  between  agricultural  and  urban  land. 
We  are  not  now  so  much  concerned  with  the  practical  conclusions 
which  they  deduce  respecting  the  real  incidence  of  taxation,  as 
with  the  fact  that  the  distinction  involves  a  point  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  theory  of  rent.  Eent,  broadly  defined  as  a 
payment  for  differential  advantages,  is  measured  upwards  from  a 
minimum  level  where,  it  is  assumed,  no  rent  is  paid.     The  pro- 

1  Heport  1890,  Q.  42.  ^  Jbid.  Q.  1804—1812. 
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ducers  on  the  '  margin  '  of  production  clear  their  expenses,  but  have 
no  surplus  in  hand  to  transfer  to  the  landlords.  This  assumption 
of  a  *  no-rent '  minimum  has  been  often  criticised,  and  many  of  the 
objections  have  been  successfully  answered.  But  one  criticism 
seems  to  be  of  fundamental  importance,  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  commentary  on  the  theory  rather  than  an  objection  to  it.  This 
criticism  states  that  the  differential  advantages,  of  which  rent  is 
the  measure,  are  of  various  kinds,  and  do  not  always  vary  in  the 
same  direction  or  degree.  It  is  a  consideration  of  this  character, 
which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Webb  and 
Professor  Munro  before  the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  and  from 
it  the  consequence  follows  that  what  is  a  '  no-rent '  or  inferior 
land,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  one  particular  kind  of 
advantage,  may  not  be  so  with  respect  to  another. 

Bicardo,  as  his  habit  was,  simplified  the  problem.  He  con- 
sidered, as  Professor  Marshall  has  recently  shown, ^  the  different 
crops  which  might  be  raised  from  the  land  as  convertible  into 
terms  of  corn ;  and,  although  he  recognised  the  element  of  situa- 
tion, he  introduced  it  by  a  qualifying  clause,  and  traced  the 
rise  of  rent  by  differences  of  natural  fertility.  It  was  only  at 
the  end  of  his  exposition  that  he  became  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  said  that  the  *  exchangeable  value  '  of  the  *  produce '  of 
the  *  most  fertile  and  favourably  situated  land  '  would  '  be  adjusted 
by  the  total  quantity  of  labour  necessary  in  various  forms,  from  first 
to  last,  to  produce  it  and  bring  it  to  market.'  And  again,  in  spite  of 
passages  in  which  he  qualifies  his  statements,  he  seems  on  the 
whole  to  have  regarded  wages  and  profits  as  more  rigidly  deter- 
mined than  we  should  hold  them  to  be ;  and,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  rent,  he  appears  to  have  postulated  them  as  prac- 
tically fixed.  Nor  lastly,  had  he  more  than  a  single  market  in 
view  for  the  sale  of  the  farm  produce.  These  assumptions  were 
legitimate  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  they  were  not  at  variance 
with  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  times.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  them  continually  in  mind  in  any  practical  application  of  the 
theory  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 

Bicardo,  then,  in  expounding  the  theory,  may  be  considered  to 
have  regarded  rent  as  a  payment  for  differential  advantages 
arising  from  the  different  fertility  of  different  soils  for  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  for  a  single  market  by  producers,  who  paid  wages, 
which  were  assumed  to  be  fixed,  and  expected  profits,  which  were 
assumed  to  be  fixed  also.  Thus  regarded  the  problem  was  com- 
paratively simple  ;  and  such  simplicity  is  a  useful,  if  not  a  neces- 

'  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  486. 
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sarv,  preliminary  to  the  successful  handling  of  the  complexity  of 
actual  fact.  But  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  and  important  result 
of  economic  study  since  Kicardo's  time  has  consisted  in  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  great  number  and  the  variable  character  of 
the  elements  involved  in  the  determination  of  an  economic  prob- 
lem, and  on  the  way  in  which  they  may  mutually  determine,  and 
be  determined  by,  one  another. 

The  differential  advantages  for  which  rent  is  a  payment  may 
be  measured  upwards  from  land,  which  is  least  fertile,  or  most 
luifavourably  situated.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
differences  measured  according  to  these  two  standards  will 
coincide.  They  may  conceivably  vary  in  opposite  directions  in 
tlie  case  of  the  same  soils,  and  they  may  also  vary  in  the  degree 
of  variation  in  the  same  direction.  This  supposition  has,  in  fact, 
been  recently  used  by  Professor  Sidgwick  ^  to  support  the  assump- 
tion of  '  continuous  variations  '  in  the  total  advantages  of  different 
soils. 

Again,  a  soil,  which  is  suitable  for  one  crop,  may  be  more  or 
less  suited  for  another,  and  the  differential  advantages  of  different 
soils,  as  respects  their  fertility,  may  conceivably  vary  in  opposite 
directions  or  different  degrees  in  the  case  of  different  crops,  while 
their  advantages  as  respects  their  situation,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
veying their  produce  to  the  market,  may  be  subject  to  variations  of 
a  similar  character,  if  one  crop  is  more  bulky  or  perishable  than 
another,  and  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  delay  or  rough  handling 
in  transit.  Once  more,  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  the  market  may 
differ  according  to  the  market  in  view,  and  lands  favourably 
situated  for  one  market  may  be  disadvantageously  placed  for 
another,  and  vice  versa.  And  lastly,  as  rent  is  the  surplus  above 
the  expenses  of  production,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the 

*  leavings '  of  wages  and  profits,  the  differential  advantages  of 
different  lands  as  instruments  of  production  may  vary  as  the  rates 
of  wages  and  profits  themselves  vary.  All  these  considerations 
tend  to  the  general  conclusion  that  what  is  a  '  no-rent '  or  inferior 
land,  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  may  conceivably  be  a 
superior  land  from  another,  and  they  illustrate  the  theoretical 
importance  of  the  distinction  established  between  urban  and 
agricultural  land  by  Professor  Munro  and  Mr.  Webb. 

Perhaps,  however,  they  are  of  especial  importance  in  their 
bearing  on  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  recent  applications  of  the 
theory  of  rent  to  practical  affairs.     The  popular  conception  of  an 

*  unearned  increment '  is  avowedly  based  on   Kicardo's   theory. 

^  Principles  of  Political  Ecenomi/y  p.  284,  note  1. 
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Rent  is  considered  to  be  a  payment,  which  is  constantly  increasing, 
made  to  a  class  which  has  not  earned  it.  That  Ricardo  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  a  continuous  growth  of  rent  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  progressive  civilisation  cannot  be  questioned,  and  he 
generalised  from  the  conspicuous  circumstances  of  his  times. 
The  law  of  diminishing  returns  seemed  to  be  rigorously  applying 
to  English  agriculture,  and  the  margin  of  cultivation  to  be  ex- 
tending to  poorer  and  yet  poorer  soils.  Population  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  importation  of  food  from  abroad  on  any  large 
scale  appeared  to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  practical 
possibilities  as  the  introduction  of  any  notable  improvements  in 
agricultural  science  or  practice.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  rent  was  to  rise  at  the  expense  of 
wages  and  profits,  as  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  resources 
of  land  became  more  urgent. 

Later  experience  has,  however,  shown  that  what  Ricardo 
himself  regarded  as  improbable,  although  he  recognised  its  possi- 
bility, has  actually  occurred.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns 
may  be  postponed  or  counteracted  in  various  ways.  A  denser 
population  may  conceivably  permit  of  greater  organisation  and 
di\asion  of  labour,  and  its  effective  application  to  the  cultivation 
of  land,  so  as  to  result  in  an  increasing  rather  than  a  diminishing 
return.  Some  special  application  of  capital  on  an  extensive  scale 
may  so  alter  the  character  of  land,  or  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  production  from  it,  as  to  cause  for  some  time  more  and 
not  less  abundant  returns.  Intensive  cultivation  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  extensive  methods,  or  improved  machinery  or  fresh 
manures  be  employed.  Or  lastly,  an  alteration  in  the  means  of 
conveying  the  produce  to  the  market  may  diminish  the  cost  of 
transportation  ;  and  in  these  various  ways  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  may  be  postponed  or 
counteracted. 

Again,  changes  in  transportation  may  open  the  resources  of 
more  lands  than  before  to  certain  markets,  or  bring  within  the 
range  of  certain  lands  more  markets  than  before.  They  may 
alter  the  relative  situation  of  different  soils  with  reference  to  the 
market,  and,  while  producing  perhaps  a  fresh  increment  of  rent 
in  some  cases,  they  may  occasion  a  decrement  in  others.  The 
serious  fall  in  English  agricultural  rents  of  recent  years  has,  for 
example,  been  largely  due  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
means,  and  decrease  in  the  cost,  of  transporting  grain  from  the 
rich  virgin  soils  of  America  and  from  India.  These  changes  also 
tend  to  equalise  the  advantages  of  different  lands  in  situation  with 
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respect  to  the  market ;  and  therefore  their  broad  result  is  to  post- 
pone the  consequences  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  differential  advantages  of  situation  of  different  soils.  In 
both  these  ways  they  tend  to  arrest  the  rise  of  rent. 

They  may  exercise  a  further  influence.  As  a  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  markets  to  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  sent, 
and  of  fresh  demands  in  those  new  markets,  they  may  lead  to  the 
raising  of  different  crops  from  those  produced  before.  These 
crops  may  of  course  be  less  suited  to  the  character  and  conditions 
of  the  land  in  question ;  but  the  balance  of  probability  seems  to 
incline  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  extension  of  the  number 
of  available  markets,  and  of  the  area  from  which  the  supplies  for 
one  particular  market  are  drawn,  crops  will  tend  more  and  more 
to  be  raised  from  the  soils  which  are  best  fitted  to  produce  them, 
and  to  take  their  place  in  the  most  suitable  and  productive  order 
of  rotation.  In  this  way,  again,  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  are  postponed,  and  the  differential 
advantages  of  different  soils  confined  within  a  smaller  range. 
The  increase  of  rent  is  arrested,  and  what  was  in  one  place  an 
increment  becomes  a  decrement,  and  in  another  a  decrement  is 
converted  into  an  increment. 

All  these  changes  allow  of  the  advance  of  wages  and  profits ; 
and  in  these  several  ways  the  problem,  so  simple  in  Kicardo's 
hands,  becomes  very  complex.  It  might  be  cogently  argued  that 
the  broad  result  is  to  point  to  a  fall  rather  than  to  a  rise  of  rent, 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  agricultural  rent  of  the  old  countries  of 
the  world  is  concerned ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  measure- 
ment of  differential  advantages  from  different  standpoints  renders 
the  existence  in  particular  instances,  or  continuance,  of  an  incre- 
ment, or  decrement,  as  the  case  may  be,  very  doubtful  and  difficult 
to  determine.  Nor  is  this  latter  conclusion  untrue  of  the  circum- 
stances of  urban  land ;  for  changes  in  fashion,  or  the  methods  of 
business  or  transport,  assuredly  affect  the  relative  values  of  different 
sites,  lowering  some  while  raising  others.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  improvements  in  the  means  of  conveyance  may,  taking  a 
general  view,  diminish  as  well  as  increase  the  advantages  of  cen- 
tral sites;  and  that  some  industrial  or  inventive  change  in  the 
future  may  arrest  the  tendency  to  concentration  in  towns,  and 
reawaken  the  industries  of  country  villages. 

But,  even  if  an  increment  be  regarded  as  probable,  the  difficulty 
remains  of  determining  how  much  of  it  is  unearned,  and  how 
much  is  earned.     Kicardo  himself  defined  rent  as  '  that  portion  of 
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the  produce  of  the  earth  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use 
of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil ;  *  and  he  drew 
a  distinction  between  this  *  strict  sense  *  of  the  term  and  the 
'popular  sense,'  which  confounded  the  *  interest  and  profit  of 
capital '  with  it,  by  applying  the  name  to  *  whatever  is  annually 
paid  by  a  farmer  to  his  landlord/  The  unearned  character  of  a 
payment  for  the  *  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil  * 
can  hardly  be  denied ;  but  the  whole  difficulty  turns  on  the  identi- 
fication of  rent  in  this  '  strict  sense,'  and  the  distinction  established 
by  Kicardo  appears  to  be  rather  one  of  those  niceties,  which  are 
allowable  and  useful  in  theory,  and  may  be  expected  in  the  char- 
acteristic theory  of  so  abstract  a  writer,  but  are  nevertheless  by 
no  means  easy  to  discover  or  determine  in  practice.  Ricardo 
himself  traced  the  rise  of  rent  chiefly  by  differences  in  *  natural ' 
fertility,  but  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  earned  from  the 
unearned  increment  is  not  diminished  by  introducing  the  element 
of  situation  ;  and  in  a  later  chapter  he  admitted  that  *  part '  of  the 
capital  applied  to  the  *  improvement '  of  land,  *  when  once  ex- 
pended,' *  is  inseparably  amalgamated  with  the  land,  and  tends  to 
increase  its  productive  powers,'  and  that  '  the  remuneration  paid 
to  the  landlord  for  its  use  is  strictly  of  the  nature  of  rent,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  rent.'  This  may  indeed  be  the  case, 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  existing  differential  advan- 
tages of  land  ;  but,  viewed  from  a  historical  standpoint,  such  a 
payment  is  earned.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  urge 
that  in  modem  times  in  old  countries  *  economic  rent,'  or  rent  in 
the  *  strict  sense,'  has,  broadly  speaking,  disappeared  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  a  succession  of  economists  has  recognised  the  incorporation 
of  the  results  of  expenditure  with  the  '  original  and  indestructible 
powers  of  the  soil.'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  recently 
contended  that  the  order  in  which  land  may  be  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  may  differ  from  that  in  which  it  was  first  brought  into 
it,  because  the  '  non-recurrent  expenditure '  sunk  in  improvements 
will  be  considered  in  the  first  instance,  and  disregarded  in  the 
second. 

The  conception  of  rent  as  a  payment  for  differential  advantages 
has  also  been  extended  by  a  succession  of  writers  to  other  forms 
of  wealth  ;  and  Professor  Marshall,  while  strongly  insisting  ^  that 
the  *  rent  of  land '  has  important  *  peculiarities  of  its  own,'  argues 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ricardo's  doctrine  that  '  rent  does 
not  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,'  it  is- a  '  leading  species  of  a 

*  Principles  of  Economics,  preface  and  book  iv,  chap,  iii.,  book  vi.  book  vii.  chaps. 

Vl.-— XI, 
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large  genus.'  The  *  inherent  properties  of  land/  which  *  include/ 
and  often  chiefly  consist  of,  *  the  space  relations  of  the  plot  in 
question,  and  the  annuity  that  nature  has  given  it  of  sunlight 
and  air  and  rain,'  are  a  *  typical  instance '  of  the  class ;  for,  like 
*  other  gifts  from  the  bounty  of  nature,'  they  *  are  incapable  of 
increase  by  man's  efforts  in  any  period  of  time  however  long.' 
But  the  permanent  improvements  usually  made  by  an  English 
landlord,  although  incurred  in  the  first  instance  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  adequate  return,  when  once  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
must  also  *  be  taken  for  granted  '  over  shorter  periods  of  time,  and 
the  *  income  derived  '  from  them  *  may  be  regarded  as  a  Quasi- 
Rent.'  And  thus  by  a  *  continuous  series  '  we  may  pass  to  *  less 
permanent  improvements,  to  farm  and  factory  buildings,  to  steam 
engines,  &c.,  and  finally  to  the  less  durable  and  less  slowly-made 
implements.  And  parallel  to  the  series  of  the  material  agents  of 
production  there  is  a  similar  series  of  human  abilities,  those  that 
are  the  free  gifts  of  nature  and  those  that  are  the  result  of  a  more 
or  less  long  and  specialized  process  of  training.' 

The  continuity  of  this  series  does  not,  it  is  true,  detennine 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  differential  advantages  to  which 
it  relates ;  and  Professor  Marshall  is  very  careful  to  indicate  the 
dangers  of  pushing  the  analogy  of  rent  too  far,  and  to  emphasise 
its  intimate  reference  to  the  periods  of  time  which  we  have  in 
view.  But  it  does  seem  to  be  legitimate  to  argue  from  these 
and  similar  considerations  to  the  improbability  of  an  abrupt 
distinction  as  we  pass  from  rent  in  the  ^'strict  sense '  to  rent 
popularly  so  called,  and  to  infer  from  the  more  apparent  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  what  is  earned  and  what  is  unearned 
in  the  case  of  these  other  differential  advantages  to  a  likelihood, 
at  least,  of  difficulty  in  the  case  of  land.  A  farmer,  in  making  his 
present  contract  for  rent,  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  past 
history  of  the  causes  of  the  fertility  or  situation  of  the  land,  but 
with  its  present  advantages,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  the  earned  and  the  unearned.  And,  in 
the  future,  he  and  his  landlord  may  allow  the  nominal  rent  to 
remain  unaltered  in  spite  of  increased  prosperity  or  intensified 
depression  in  agriculture,  in  consideration  simply  of  lessened 
expenditure  or  added  liberality  in  the  matter  of  improvements. 
Ricardo,  again,  himself  declares  that  *  there  is  not  a  manu- 
facture in  which  nature  does  not  give  assistance  to  man ; ' 
and  opportunity  and  chance  and  society,  with  its  changing  de- 
mands and  altering  organisation,  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  determination  of  professional  incomes    and  the  earnings  of 
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employers  and  workmen.  The  very  conception  of  value,  as  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  points  out,^  and  as  Karl  Marx  was  compelled  to 
recognise,  implies  the  action  and  influence  of  society. 

The  distinction  between  what  is  earned  and  what  is  unearned 
would,  indeed,  seem  on  theoretical  grounds  to  be  more  easily 
established  in  the  case  of  land  than  of  other  forms  of  wealth,  and 
in  the  case  of  urban  rather  than  agricultural  land.  But  even  here 
the  evidence  given  by  surv^eyors  before  the  Town  Holdings  Com- 
mittee on  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  the  value  of 
a  house  and  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built  was  conflicting,  and 
even  here  landlords  may  have  developed  and  improved  building 
sites  by  expenditure  and  efforts  of  their  own.  Even  here  fashion 
may  shift  the  abode  of  the  rich  and  alter  the  demand  for  land  ; 
and  one  quarter  of  a  town  may  grow  at  the  expense  of  another, 
or  an  entire  town  decay  owing  to  the  removal  of  an  industry  to 
another.  As  a  whole,  no  doubt,  urban  rent  tends  to  increase 
in  civilised  countries,  and  sometimes  by  rapid  strides ;  and  muni- 
cipal owners  of  building  property  benefit  by  this  growth.  But 
the  increment  may  in  particular  cases  become  a  decrement,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining  how  much  of  this  increase  is  earned  by  the 
municipality  as  an  improving  landlord,  and  how  much  is  due  to  it  as 
a  social  factor,  still  remains.  Where,  indeed,  a  public  authority 
executes  a  definite  improvement,  which  seems  certain  to  result  in 
definite  benefit  to  definite  property,  the  argument  for  charging  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  on  the  owners  of  such  property  is  very  strong, 
and  the  reason  lies  in  the  possibility  of  defining,  with  tolerable 
precision,  the  *  unearned  *  increment  which  will  accrue.  There 
maybe  practical  difiiculties  in  determining  the  exact  extent  of  the 
property  which  will  be  benefited  and  the  precise  degree  of  benefit. 
But  there  are  important  theoretical  respects  in  which  these  pro- 
posals for  applying  the  principle  of  *  betterment '  differ  from  the 
case  of  the  unearned  increment  generally.  There  is  ex  hypothesi 
no  question  as  to  an  increment  and  not  a  decrement  resulting. 
The  improvement  is  an  improvement  which  must  add  to  the 
value  of  property.  It  may  injure  other  property  by  diverting 
traffic  or  in  some  other  way,  and  it  might  seem  as  if  compensation 
were  thus  due  for  an  unearned  decrement.  But,  if  the  alternative 
Hes  between  charging  a  proportion  of  the  cost  on  the  *  bettered  ' 
property,  and  meeting  it  entirely  from  the  general  rates,  the 
former  course  is  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  the  *  worsened ' 
property,  and  to  this  extent  it  receives  compensation.  The  definite- 
ness  of  the  improvement  is  so   far   ascertainable  that  the  cost 

^  Free  Exchange^  part  ii.  On  the  Unearned  Increment. 
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which  it  will  involve  is  known,  and  it  is  a  totally  new  and 
distinct  factor  introduced  into  the  situation.  If,  then,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  bettered  property  is  duly 
limited,  and  the  area  of  the  property  selected  is  adequately 
extended,  the  theoretical  case  seems  to  be  very  strong.  The 
nicety  of  the  distinction  between  what  is  earned  and  what  is 
unearned  is  here  a  less  troublesome  factor ;  and  it  is  the  nice 
refinements  of  Ricardo's  theory  which  render  its  application  to 
practical  affairs  so  full  of  difficulty  and  so  open  to  abuse. 

L.  L.  Price 


THE  FALL  IN  SILVER,  AND  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE 

FRENCH  MINT 

The  following  Paper  arose  from  a  statement  printed  in  the 
Times  of  February  1st,  1890,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Silver 
was  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  French  Mint 
to  that  metal. 

I  asserted,  and  I  think  I  show  in  this  Paper,  that  it  was  the 
effect,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  cause ;  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  that  Silver  could  not  have  fallen  as  it  did  but  for 
the  suspension  of  the  law  under  which,  until  that  time,  a  fixed 
and  definite  price  of  6*34554  francs  had  been  given  for  the  omice 
standard  ff^  fine,  just  as  77/10}  was  and  is  given  here  for  the 
ounce  of  Gold. 

A  writer  in  the  Times  thought,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  M. 
Sudre,  of  the  Paris  Mint,  expresses  the  same  view,  that  the  fall  of 
the  price  of  Silver  having  begun  from  other  causes,  the  closing  of 
the  Mint  gave  it  but  a  slight  help  on  its  downward  way  ;  but  the 
point  on  which  I  insist  in  these  pages  is,  that  the  suspension  of 
the  law  as  to  the  coinage  of  Silver  was  a'necessary  precursor  of  the 
fall  in  price  which  took  place  after  September,  1878. 

There  was  indeed  a  fall  of  price  before  the  suspension  of  the 
law,  viz.,  from  60*25^.  in  April  1872  to  59*75^.  in  May  1878— that 
is  to  say,  a  gradual  decline  over  a  period  of  18  months,  to  the 
extent  of  Id.  per  ounce.  It  is  true  also  that  apprehension  of  what 
would  follow  if  the  Mint  were  to  be  closed  caused  the  price  to  fall 
nearly  another  Id.  in  the  ensuing  three  months;  but  when  the 
suspension  of  the  Mint  law  really  began  the  price  fell  another  Id. 
by  December  80th,  and  declined  pari  passu  with  the  further  sus- 
pension, and  both  fluctuated  violently  and  fell  rapidly  when  the 
Mint  was  finally  closed  and  the  barrier  which  prevented  further 
fall  was  broken  down. 

No.  1. — ^VOL.  I  L 
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I  show  that  as  the  price  of  Silver,  hke  that  of  all  other  com- 
modities, must  fluctuate  with  the  Supply  of  it  and  the  Demand  for 
it,  so  the  open  Mint  in  France  acted  as  a  perpetual  demand  at  a 
fixed  price  would  act,  and  that  accordingly  the  price  here  could 
never  fall  below  what  the  seller  believed  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
frs.  ()'34554  which  he  would  get  in  France. 

I  show  that  the  grounds  of  the  seller's  belief  must  lie  in  his 
estimate  of  the  value  in  sterling  of  his  draft  on  Paris  if  he  should 
send  his  Silver  to  the  French  Mint,  and  that  he  would  necessarily 
compare  the  price  so  obtainable  with  the  price  offering  in  the 
Knglish  market,  and  accept  no  price  here  that  should  be  lower 
than  he  could  get  by  sending  his  Silver  abroad. 

Accordingly  I  give  a  table  (p.  152),  showing  the  English  price 
tliat  should  correspond  to  the  fixed  price  at  the  Paris  Mint  accord- 
ing to  several  quotations  of  Paris  exchange  ;  and  another  (p.  157), 
showing  the  actual  quotations  of  price  and  exchange ;  also  a  chart, 
showing  the  lines  of  price  and  of  exchange  where  they  approximate 
and  where  they  diverge,  and  where,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  exchange  and  the  greater  uncertainty 
of  the  due-date  and  consequent  amount  of  discount  on  the  Mint 
Certificates  (bons  de  moniiaie) ,  they  appear  to  have  actually  crossed. 

I  show  that  time  after  time  in  former  years  the  price  has 
fluctuated  more,  and  fallen  more  than  it  did  in  the  period  in 
question,  and  that  no  project  of  closing  the  Mint  to  Silver  is  known 
to  have  been  suggested  ;  and  that  the  course  which  the  French 
Authorities  pursued  was  one  which  needed  no  other  real  induce- 
ment than  the  excessive  inflow  of  Silver  from  Germany  into  the 
Paris  Mint. 

I  desired  to  know  what  was  precisely  the  course  of  action  pur- 
sued in  1872-3  by  the  Mint  Authorities  in  France,  and  how  far  the 
material  fall  in  the  price  of  Silver  corresponded  in  its  dates  with 
the  successive  limitations  of  the  accustomed  freedom  of  coinage. 
Sir  Charles  Fremantle  was  so  good  as  to  ask  at  my  request  for  the 
necessary  data  from  the  Paris  Mint,  and  the  following  letter  written 
by  M.  Sudre  to  him  on  the  10th  February  was  the  first  response. 

Paris,  10  Fevrier  1890. 

MON   CHER   MaItRE, 

Vous  trouverez  ci-jointune  note  qui,je  Tespere,  repondra 
aux  desiderata  de  M.  Gibbs.  Dans  le  cas  contraire,  vous  n'auriez 
qu'a  me  faire  connaitre  le  supplement  d'informations  qu'il  pourrait 
desirer  et  je  ferais  mon  possible  pour  le  satisfaire. 

Evidemment  les  restrictions  apportees  en  France  a  la  fabrica- 
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tion  de  Targent  ont  pu  participer  a  la  depreciation  de  ce  metal, 
mais  pour  moi  ce  fait  n'a  eu  qu'une  importance  secondaire, 
puisque  deja  avant  les  restrictions,  en  1873,  le  prix  de  Targent 
etait  en  baisse. 

La«  demonetisation  Allemande  et  la  decouverte  des  mines 
d'argent  aux  £tats  Unis  ont  ete  les  causes  principales  des  faits 
qui  se  sont  produits  depuis  1872. 

Toujours  heureux  de  vous  etre  agreable  je  termine  en  vous 
priant  de  croire  a  mes  sentiments  affectueux  et  devoues. 

L.    SUDRE. 

Les  versements  de  lingots  d'argent  provenant  surtout  d*Alle- 
magne  ont  commence  dans  le  courant  de  Tannee  1873,  ou  la 
fabrication  des  pieces  de  5  francs  a  atteint  en  France  la  somme 
de  155  millions  de  francs  en  chifEres  ronds. 

En  presence  de  cette  situation,  les  mesures  suivantes  ont  ete 
prises  pour  arreter  Taffluence  des  matieres  d'argent  dans  les 
hotels  des  monnaies  de  France. 

6  Septembre  1873 — Arrete  du  Ministre  des  Finances,  qui 
decide  que  jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre  les  bons  de  monnaie  delivres  par 
les  Monnaies  de  Paris  et  de  Bordeaux  ne  representeront  pas  une 
fabrication  journaliere  de  pieces  de  5  francs  d*argent  superieure  a 
280,000  francs. 

Deux  mois  apres,  17  Novembre  1873,  nouvel  arrete  du 
Ministre,  qui  liinite  a  150,000  francs  la  fabrication  majeure 
journaliere  des  pieces  de  5  francs. 

A  dater  de  1874  et  jusqu'au  1876,  une  conference  des  delegues 
de  rUnion  Latine  a  fixe  le  contingent  de  pieces  de  5  francs  en 
argent  attribue  a  chacun  des  Etats. 

La  France  s'est  trouvee  comprise  pour, 

en     1874 60,000,000 

1875 75,000,000 

1876 54,000,000 

1877 27,000,000 

mais  les  apports  faits  des  le  premier  semestre  1874  furent  si 
considerables,  qu'il  arriva  qu'au  mois  de  Juillet  1874,  les  echeances 
des  bons  etaient  deja  reportees  au  mois  d'Avril  1875. 

Au  mois  de  Juin  1875,  les  echeances  atteignaient  le  31 
Decembre  1876,  et  alors,  des  bons  furent  delivres  sur  Tannee  1877 
a  raison  de  75,000  francs  par  jour. 

Enfin  lors  de  la  fermeture  aux  versements  de  matieres  d*argent 
des  bureaux  du  change  des  etablissements  monetaires,  en  vertu  de 

L  2 
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la  loi  du  5  Aout  1876,  les  dates  des  echeances   s'echelonnaient 
jusqu'au  13  Decembre  1878. 

This  letter  gave  me,  in  part,  the  information  which  I  required, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it.  I  wished  to  know  not  only  wh|tt  re- 
striction was  placed  on  the  quantity  of  Silver  to  be  coined,  but 
the  successive  due-dates  that  had  been  fixed  in  1873  for  the  Mint 
certificates.  Eestrictions  of  quantity  would  impede  the  immediate 
turning  one's  bullion  into  money  (the  rule  being,  I  suppose,  *  first 
come,  first  served ' )  and  thus  would  tend  of  course  to  lower  the 
price  of  bullion.  But  they  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
postponement  6(  the  due-dates  of  the  Mint  certificates  {echeances 
des  bons  de  monnaie)  though  the  latter  would  be  a  natural  con- 
comitant of  the  former. 

We  know  that  the  law  of  the  French  Mint  is  analogous  to  our 
law  (of  1844).^  Here  we  receive  through  the  Bank  of  England 
vouchers  called  Bank  Notes  for  the  gold  brought  in,  less  an 
allowance  representing  the  interest  which  would  be  lost  in  waiting 
one's  turn  at  the  Mint,  and  the  brokerage  which  one  would  have 
to  pay.  In  France  one  receives  a  certificate  called  a  bon  de 
monnaie  for  the  full  coin  value  of  the  specie  brought  in,  less  Mint 
charges,  but  payable  in*  coin,  normally  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
import.  This  bon  de  monnaie  was  paid  into  one's  bankers,  and 
was,  of  course,  discountable,  the  discount  at  3  per  cent,  for  ten 
days  amounting  to  francs  •(X)5215  per  omice,  and  increasing  as 
the  echeances  (due-dates)  were  postponed. 

It "  appeared  from  M.  Sudre's  letter  that  in  July  1874  the 
echeances  had  already  been  carried  to  April  1875, — that  is  to  say, 
with  a  nine  months'  delay.  This  cannot  have  been  the  first  of 
such  measures;  and  what  I  especially  desired  to  know  was,  in 
what  month  and  year  the  echeances  of  the  bons  de  monnaie  were 

^  A  passage  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Times  of  the  13th  August,  in  describing 
what  the  writer  thinks  are  the  mischievous  follies  of  the  Silver  Bill  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  which  came  into  operation  on  that  day,  gives  unconsciously,  but  with 
absolute  accuracy,  the  bearing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  except  that  the  folly  of  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  a  month,  while  our  folly,  if  folly 
it  be,  imposes  no  limits  on  itself.    His  words  are : — 

*  These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  remarkable  Act,  which  compels  the 
United  States  Government  to  buy  a  certain  commodity.  Silver,  and  hold  it,  issuing 
in  the  meantime  to  the  sellers  Warrants  which  the  public  are  compelled  to  receive  as 
money.' 

Mutatis  mutandis  they  would  run  thus : — 

'  These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  remarkable  Act  [of  1844]  which  com- 
pels the  English  Government,  through  the  Bank  of  England,  to  buy  a  certain  com- 
modity. Gold,  and  hold  it,  issuing  in  the  meantime  to  the  sellers  Warrants  [Notes] 
which  the  public  are  compelled  to  receive  as  money.' 
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first  postponed,  and  to  how  distant  a  date ;  and  by  what  successive 
steps  (specifying  both  the  date  and  the  length  of  postponement) 
the  echeances  reached  the  nine  months  of  1874,  and  the  19  months 
of  1875. 

It  was  precisely  the  data  before  July  1874  that  I  wanted  rather 
than  those  after  that  date. 

In  England,  a  slight  decline  had  begun  in  April  1872, — ^no 
more,  however,  than  had  taken  place  in  former  years;  but  the 
fall  became  appreciable  on  the  27th  May  1873,  and  continued 
gradually  down  to  5&d.  in  December  1873.  I  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  the  postponement  of  the  echeances  had  begun  as  early  as 
May  1873 ;  and  I  learned  from  the  letter  to  be  quoted  presently 
that  they  had  not. 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Sudre  attributes  the  action  of  the 
French  Govenmient  mainly  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Silver, 
which  he  says  had  already  taken  place  before  1873.  Where  had  it 
fallen,  and  in  what  was  the  fall  measured  ? 

Surely  not  in  France,  nor  measured  in  francs ;  for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  in  the  absence  of  alterations  of  the  echeances 
of  the  bans  de  nionnaiey  or  of  limitations  of  the  quantity  to  be 
coined,  any  man  who  could  by  law  demand  200  francs  from  the 
Mint  for  his  kilogramme  of  Silver  would  be  content  to  take  199  or 
any  less  quantity  from  any  buyer.  Just  as  it  is  inconceivable 
that  an  English  holder  of  a  like  quantity  of  Silver  would  take 
less  than  60rf.  an  ounce  for  it,  so  long  as  he  could  send  it  to  Paris 
for  coinage  and  have  200  francs  put  to  his  credit  without  delay, 
and  as  long  as  the  exchange  at  which  he  could  draw  for  them  in 
this  market  would  give  him  that  result. 

It  seemed  certain  then,  that  it  was  in  this  country,  as  the 
central  mart  for  Silver,  that  the  fall  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place ;  and  I  have  to  inquire  whether  it  did  fall,  and  if  it  did, 
whether  the  fall  was  abnormal,  what  it  was  that  caused  it,  and 
whether  it  was  that,  or,  if  not,  what  else,  that  influenced  the  action 
of  France.  I  believe  that  fear  was  the  motive  cause ;  fear,  not  on 
the  part  of  the  holder  of  Silver,  who  had  nothing  to  fear  while 
the  law  remained  intact,  but  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
Mint  authorities,  who  feared — not  without  reason — that  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  work  of  coinage.  Perhaps  also 
there  may  have  been  in  some  minds  a  fear  that  the  Gold  would 
depart  from  the  country  as  it  had  done  before,  though  no  one  had 
then  been  the  worse  for  it,  and  though  each  napoleon  that  went 
away  left  20  silver  francs  behind  it,  plus  an  agio. 

Fear  caused  certain  administrative  measures  to  be  taken,  and 
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these,  when  taken,  made  the  heavy  fall  which  afterwards  occurred 
possible. 

M.  Sudre*s  second  letter,  addressed,  as  the  former  letter  was, 
to  Sir  Charles  Fremantle,  was  as  follows : 

Paris,  28  Mars  1890. 

MON  CHER  MaITRE, 

En  reponse  a  votre  lettre  du  26  courant,  j'ai  Thonneur  de 
vous  transmettre  ci-joint  mie  note  qui,  j'espere,  donnera  satisfaction 
a  votre  ami  M.  Gibbs.  Je  ne  vois  pas,  du  reste,  autre  chose  a 
dire. 

II  resulte  de  cette  note  qu'avant  le  mois  de  Septembre  1873, 
la  France  n'a  pris  aucune  mesure  restrictive  de  la  fabrication  de 
r argent,  et  que,  par  consequence,  on  ne  pent  pour  la  periode  qui 
precede  cette  epoque  lui  attribuer  aucune  part  dans  la  baisse  de 
valeur  du  metal  argent.  Plus  tard,  elle  a  cru  devoir  prendre  des 
precautions  contre  Tinvasion  de  Targent  et  de  la  est  venue  la 
prolongation  de  Techeance  des  bons. 

Je  ne  me  rends  pas  bien  compte  de  la  difference  que  M.  Gibbs 
parait  vouloir  etablir  entre  cette  mesure  et  la  limitation  de  la 
fabrication  de  Targent.  L'une  n*est  que  la  consequence  deTautre. 
En  ce  qui  concerne  les  arretes  ministeriels  que  j'ai  cites,  qu'il  soit 
question  de  limitation  de  la  fabrication  ou  de  prolongation  de 
Techeances  des  bons,  le  fait  est  qu*on  a  voulu  retarder  les  echeances 
afin  d'eloigner  les  porteurs  de  matieres  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  en  soit 
arrive  a  la  suspension  complete  de  la  fabrication.^ 

Veuillez  croire,  mon  cher  Maitre,  a  mes 
sentiments  aflfectueux  et  devoues. 

L.    SUDRE. 

Pendant  les  annees  1871  et  1872  les  versetnents  de  matieres 
d'argent  destines  a  etre  convertis  en  pieces  de  5  francs  ont  ete 
pour  ainsi  dire  nuls.  Ce  n'est  qu'a  la  suite  de  la  baisse  survenue 
a  la  fin  de  1872  dans  le  cour  de  I'argent  sur  le  marche  de  Londres, 
que  les  apports  de  ce  metal  ont  commence  a  affluer  aux  etablisse- 
ments  monetaires.  Jusqu'a  Tarrete  ministeriel  du  6  Septembre 
1873,  aucune  limitation  legale  n'a  ete  apportee  aux  echeances  des 

I  There  is  no  intrinsic  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  limitation  of  coinage  and  the 
postponement  of  the  due-date  of  the  bona  de  monnaie ;  the  difference  is  only  in  the 
power  of  the  remitter  to  make  his  calculation.  The  limitation  of  the  quantity  to  be 
coined  gives  him  no  idea  when  he  or  any  particular  bringer  of  Silver  to  the  Mint  will 
be  served  ;  but  the  due-date  of  the  bcms  de  monnau  enables  him  at  once  to  calculate 
his  loss  of  interest,  t.e.  the  discount  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  precise  sum  in  cash  which 
will  be  at  his  disposal. 
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bons  et  la  fabrication  s*eflfectuait  en  rapport  avec  les  moyens  de 
travail  dont  disposaient  les  Directeurs  de  la  fabrication.  Le  total 
pour  1873  a  ete,  en  chiffres  ronds,  155  millions  de  francs,  soit  une 
des  plus  considerables  fabrications  depuis  le  commencement 
du  siecle. 

A  dater  de  Tarrete  du  6  Septembre  1873,  il  n*a  plus  ete 
souscrit  de  bons  qu'a  raison  d'une  fabrication  de  280,000  francs 
par  chaque  joumee  de  travail,  puis,  par  Tarrete  du  17  Novembre  du 
meme  an,  ce  chiffre  a  ete  reduit  a  150,000  francs. 

C'est  done  seulement,  en  raison  de  1' application  des  dispositions 
contenues  dans  ces  deux  arretes,  que  les  echeances  sont  arrivees  a 
etre  reculees  en  Juillet  1874,  jusqu*a  neuf  mois,  puis  ensuite  a  une 
date  encore  plus  eloignee. 

Ainsi  les  restrictions  apportees  aux  epoques  d'echeance  des  bons 
datent  seulement  de  Tarrete  du  G  Septembre  1873,  arrete  dont  la 
teneur  se  trouvait  indiquee  dans  la  lettre  du  10  Fevrier  dernier. 
Auparavant  aucune  mesure  n'avait  ete  prise  dans  ce  but  par 
TAdministration  fran9aise. 

The  foregoing  letter  sufficiently  answered  my  questions,  and 
enabled  me  to  deal  with  the  allegations  of  the  writer  in  the 
Times  of  February  1st,  1890. 

My  thesis  was  that  the  French  law  of  1803  necessarily  gave 
approximate  stability  to  the  price  of  Silver  in  Gold-using  countries, 
and  that  when  the  law  was  suspended  the  price  of  Silver  fluctuated 
just  as  the  price  of  other  commodities  would  do. 

The  allegation  on  the  other  side  is,  that  the  French  law  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  wholly  without  effect,  that  Silver  had 
fallen  long  before  there  was  any  change  in  the  law,  and  that  its  fall 
was  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  law.  The  Times,  commenting 
on  this,  said  that  this  statement,  if  true,  was  conclusive  of  the 
whole  controversy. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  though  there  is  a  small 
portion  of  apparent  truth  in  the  statement,  it  does  not  at  all 
dispose  of  my  contention,  but  on  the  contrary  serves  to  elucidate 
its  accuracy. 

Did  Silver  fall  between  April  1872  and  September  1873,  and  to 
what  point  did  it  fall  ?  What  caused  it  to  fall  ?  and  how  did  the 
suspension  of  the  law,  which  began  at  this  latter  period,  affect  its 
further  fall  ? 

The  position  of  Silver  in  this  country  was  this  :  For  it,  and 
for  no  other  commodity  purchaseable  or  saleable  in  this  market  (I 
exclude  Gold  as  being  itself  the  measure  of  value)  was  there  a  per- 
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petual  buyer  at  a  fixed  price  always  at  hand.  For  a  kilogramme 
of  Silver  900  fine  one  could  always  be  sure  of  200  francs  (less 
mintage)  payable  on  the  nail  in  bons  de  monnaie  (Mint  certificates) 
due  in  cash  ten  days  after  date  of  import,  discountable  at  a 
banker's,  and  convertible  into  English  sterling  by  a  draft  on  Paris. 
Now,  a  kilogramme  of  900  fine  is  equal  to  31 '28179  standard  ounces 
(fH-  fine)— (a  kilogramme  =  32*150727  oz.). 

One  omice  standard,  therefore,  was  coined  into  .     frs.  6*39349 
less  Mint  charges  75  per  cent 04795 


frs.  6*34554 


from  this  must  be  deducted  ten  days*  discount  on  the 
bon  de  inonnaie  (besides  a  further  reduction  for 
agency  in  Paris) 


•005211 
frs.  6*34033 


which  sum  is  the  most  that  the  remitter  of  an  ounce  of  silver  to 
Paris  would  have  there  in  cash  at  his  disposal ;  and  this,  at  the  ex- 
change of  25*2215  (par),  would  produce  in  London  60*332d.,'^  less 
transport  and  insurance  charges,  say  \  per  cent,  on  the  declared 
value  =  about  '100,  leaving  60*232d.  net.  Thus  an  ounce  so  coined 


When 
Exchange  is  at 

25*2215  (par) 

25*35  (gold  point) 

25*40 

25*45 

25*50 

25*55 

25*60 

25*65 

25*70 

25*75 

25*80 

25*85 

25*90 

25*95 

26*— 


Will  produce 
in  London. 
d. 

60-332 
60026 
59-908 
59-790 
59-673 
59-556 
59-440 
59-324 
59-209 
59-094 
58-980 
58-866 
58-752 
58-639 
58-526 


Deduct  for 
Transport,  &c. 

•100 
■100 
-100 
-100 
•100 
•100 
•100 
•100 
•100 
•100 
■100 
•100 
•100 
-100 
•100 


Net 
Proceeds. 


d. 


60232  or  say  5/0^ 

59-926 

59-808 

59-690 


59-573) 

59-456) 

59-340) 

59-224/ 

59-109) 

58-994)' 

58-880) 

58-766  [ 

58-652 

58-539  \ 

58-426] 


5/- 

4/iii 

4/lli 
4/lli 
4/11 
4/lOf 

4/lOJ 


The  precise  amount  of  English  sterling  will  of  course  depend 

'  In  England  there  are  no  Mint  charges  on  gold,  but  the  discount  for  payment  on 
the  nail,  and  the  agency  charge  are  provided  for  by  the  fixed  allowance  of  1^.  per 
ounce,  the  difference  between  the  Mint  price  and  the  77s.  9d.  payable  by  the  Bank. 

2  Excluding  mintage,  discount  and  transport,  the  ounce  standard  coined  at  the 
Paris  Mint  would  produce  in  London,  exchange  being  at  par,  60-888<i.,  or,  say,  60i<i. 
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upon  the  exchange  (as  is  the  case  with  all  debts  due  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  payable  by  draft),  and  the  above  table 
shows  what  that  amount  would  be  as  exchange  varied.  The  higher 
the  exchange,  i,e,  the  more  of  the  minted  francs  each  pound 
sterling  absorbed,  the  less  would  be  the  net  proceeds.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  smallest  rise  in  the  exchange,  unless  balanced 
by  special  demand  for  the  metal,  should  operate  adversely  on  the 
London  price  of  Silver.  It  was  impossible,  then,  that  while  the 
law  remained  intact,  any  lessening  of  demand  or  increase  of  supply 
(from  whatever  source  ^)  could  cause  any  one  to  be  willing  to  take 
less  for  his  omice  of  Silver  than  60*232rf.  supposing  him  to  count  on 
exchange  remaiiiing  at  par. 

While  there  was  Gold  in  France  and  no  impediment  to  its 
transmission,  it  would  be  impossible  that  exchange  should  rise 
above  *  Gold  point  *  ^  (which  is  normally  25  35) ;  but  if  there  were 
no  Gold  there,  and  none  obtainable  elsewhere  by  way  of  arbitrage 
there  might  be  nothing  for  the  moment  to  prevent  the  price  of 
Silver  here  from  falling  in  proportion  as  the  exchange  might 
happen  to  rise,  supposing  the  balance  of  trade  to  continue  in- 
creasingly adverse  to  France.  It  has  been  said  that  there  were 
times  when  there  was  no  Gold  in  France.  This  assertion  is  of 
course  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  only  as  a  hyperbolical  expression 
of  the  fact  that  Gold  was  not  at  such  times  in  active  circulation  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  But  it  is  not  the  Gold  so  circulating 
and  used  in  the  daily  purchase  of  necessaries  of  life  which  in  that 
relation  affects  foreign  exchanges,  but  the  Gold  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  reserves  of  Banks,  or  others.  That  that  was  both  existent 
in  the  country  and  easily  obtainable,  has  been,  I  think,  abundantly 
demonstrated  ;  but  whether  the  contrary  was  true  or  not  at  other 
times,  it  was  certainly  not  true  in  1873,  for  there  was  an  agio  on 
it,*  and  there  could  not  be  an  agio  on  a  non-existent  or  non- 
available  substance.  Besides,  one  cause  of  the  alarm  in  France 
(evinced  by  that  agio)  is  said  to  have  been  that  her  Gold  was 
leaving  and  would  continue  to  leave  her.  It  could  not  leave  her  if 
it  was  not  there.     Certainly,  therefore,  it  was  there,  and  whether 

1  The  first  sale  of  Silver  from  Germany  in  London  was  in  October,  1873. 

'  When  the  exchange  reaches  such  a  point  that  it  is  cheaper  to  remit  gold  than 
to  buy  bills,  it  is  said  to  be  at '  Oold  point.'  Thus,  suppose  it  to  cost  less  than  fcs.  25*85 
to  send  the  equivalent  in  gold  of  one  sovereign  from  Paris  to  London,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  will  give  25*35  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London.  If  there  were  no  gold 
to  send  there  might  be  no  limit  to  the  rise  of  the  exchange.  If  there  were  gold  to 
send,  but  an  agio  on  it,  the  rise  of  the  exchange  above  '  Gold  point '  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  that  agio. 

'  The  agio  on  Gold  or  Silver  in  a  bimetallic  country,  where  the  measure  of 
value  is  alternately  at  the  option  of  the  payer  a  fixed  weight  of  either  Gold  or  Silver, 
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in  general  circulation  or  not  would  serve  (which  is  the  point  I 
desire  to  emphasise)  to  check  the  rise  of  the  exchange  above  the 
Gold  point,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  thus  prevent  the  fall  of 
Silver  beyond  the  price  corresponding  to  the  exchange  on  the 
6*34033  francs  per  ounce. 

I  say  *  whatever  that  might  be,'  because  the  '  Gold  Point ' 
itself  fluctuates  slightly  in  correspondence  with  the  agio  (if  there 
is  an  agio)  on  the  metal. 

All  that  the  open  Mint  in  France  could  do  was  to  give 
(5*34554  francs  for  an  English  ounce  Standard,  which  is  reduced, 
after  deducting  discount,  to  6*34033  francs ;  and  if  6*34033  francs 
an  ounce  is  worth  in  this  country  less  than  60*232  pence  an 
ounce,  the  price  may  fall  accordingly  to  the  sum  in  pence  which 
those  francs  may  be  worth,  unless  the  English  demand  sustains  it. 

At  the  period  in  question,  i.e.  between  April  1872  and  Sep- 
tember 1873,  the  demand  did  so  far  sustain  it,  that  it  never 
practically  fell  below  the  point  where  the  operation  of  the  French 
Mint  would  have  come  into  play — never  reached  the  impassable  ^ 
barrier  which  that  Mint  had  set  up. 

Well,  now,  to  come  to  the  questions  above  stated  on  p.  151 : 
Did  Silver  fall  during  that  period  from  the  par  price  of  60*232rf.  ? 

merely  represents  the  premium  which  the  buyer  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  com- 
modity which  cannot  be  legally  demanded  in  discharge  of  a  debt. 

The  quotations  of  agio  on  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  on  gold  coin  for  December, 
1871  and  1872,  and  for  February,  1873,  are  as  under  :— 

On  GoM.  On  Silver. 

In  Bar.  In  Coin.  In  Bar. 

Highest.  Lowest.  Highest.  Lowest.  Highest.  Lowest. 

Dec.  1871 — 15  oloo  . .  15  ojoo  . .  16  oloo  . .  8J  oloo  . .  36  o/oo  . .  36  o/oo 
Dec.  1872—14  o/oo  . .  11 J  oloo  . .  9f  ojoo  . .  6|  o/oo  . .  17 J  o/oo  . .  13 J  o/oo 
Feb.  1873—11}  ojoo  . .  10}  ofoo  . .     6}  ojoo  . .  2      ojoo  . .  16    ojoo  . .  10    o/oo 

When  gold  bullion  is  required  for  export  the  agio  on  bullion  may  exceed  that  on 
coin  to  the  extent  of  6*70  per  mille,  which  is  the  Mint  charge  for  coining  gold. 

The  quotation  of  a  considerable  agio  on  both  metals  at  the  same  time  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  prices  were  reckoned  in  inconvertible  paper,  though  it 
would  appear  that  irrespective  of  the  reckoning  in  paper  there  might  be  a  simul- 
taneous agio  on  both  metals  in  the  event  of  both  being  required  for  export  to  gold 
and  silver  using  countries  at  the  same  moment. 

It  should  be  further  noted,  that  the  quotations  of  silver  bullion  represent  the 
*  nominal  agio,'  but  as  this  metal  is  still  quoted  at  a  premium  or  discount  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  *  commercial  tariff,'  as  it  is  called,  the  real  agio  should  probably  be 
about  7}  o/oo  less  in  each  instance. 

^  The  barrier  is  impassable,  wherever  it  may  stand  at  any  given  moment ;  but  it 
may  shift  its  place  (by  centimes,  as  the  exchange  rises  or  falls)  from  hour  to  hour  ; 
I  exclude,  however,  this  element  of  speculation  on  the  part  of  buyer  and  seller  and 
say  that  no  man  would  sell  his  Silver  for  a  less  price  than  he  believed  he  could  or 
should  get  by  sending  it  to  Paris  and  drawing  for  the  value  in  francs  at  the  quoted 
exchange. 
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Certainly  it  did.  Natural  causes  would  affect  it,  as  they  would  all 
other  commodities,  whether  for  rise  or  fall;  but  to  the  fall, 
inasmuch  as  the  demand  was  perpetual  and.  at  a  fixed  price,  there 
was  a  limit  formed  by  that  fixed  mint  price  and  the  exchange  at 
which  it  (or  any  larger  price  obtainable  in  the  market  if  there 
was  an  agio  on  Silver)  could  be  converted  into  sterhng ;  and  below 
that  Umit  there  could  be  no  material  fall. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  money  price  of 
Silver  in  the  market  must  depend  on  natural  causes.  These  can 
be  stated  in  three  words,  *  Supply  and  Demand.'  Nothing  else 
can  affect  price,  whether  of  commodities  in  general  or  of  the 
precious  metals  in  particular.  No  human  laws  can  affect  it  except 
through  the  medium  of  those  joint  forces.  Man  can  regulate 
supply,  and  man  can  check  or  foster  demand.  If  the  supply 
exceed  the  demand  the  price  will  fall.  If  the  demand  exceed  the 
supply  the  price  will  rise.  If  we  may  conceive  the  supply  as 
constant  but  the  demand  variable,  the  price  will  fluctuate ;  as  it 
will  also  do  if  the  demand  is  constant  but  the  supply  variable. 
If,  however,  the  demand  is  not  only  constant  but  constant  at  a 
fixed  price,  the  variation  in  the  price  in  the  case  of  consumable 
conmiodities  (supposing  such  constant  demand  to  be  possible) 
would  be  unhmited  in  an  upward  direction,  and  only  limited  in 
the  case  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  power  of  remelting  coin 
into  bar  when  bar  is  needed ;  ^  but  in  a  downward  direction  the 
price  must  be  absolutely  limited  by  that  offered  by  the  creator  of 
a  perpetual  demand.  It  is  Demand  and  Supply  that  govern  the 
price,  but  in  the  case  of  an  open  Mint  the  demand  is  constant. 

That  word  Demand  has  been  a  stumbhng-block  to  some 
inquirers.  They  have  imagined  that  it  meant  or  implied  a 
demand  for  Silver  coin  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who,  as  they 
rightly  aver,  have  now,  or  can  have,  as  much  Silver  coin  as  they 
desire  and  can  pay  for.  But  it  is  a  demand  not  of  the  people  for 
coins,  but  of  the  State  for  Silver  to  be  coined.  The  State  says  to 
the  people,  *  Here  is  the  Mint ;  its  doors  are  always  open.  Bring 
all  the  Silver  you  will,  it  can  never  have  enough.'  That  is  a 
much  more  potent  kind  of  demand  than  the  fitful  craving 
prompted  by  the  needs  of  commerce. 

It  is  not  indeed  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  no 
man  having  a  bar  of  Silver  to  sell  sells  it  because  he  has  a  desire 
to  possess  moro  Silver  coins.     He  sells  it  in  order  to  convert  his 

1  E,g.,  In  thia  country  no  ono  would  give  more  for  Silver  than  a  price  equal  to 
a  ratio  of  14*2878  to  1,  because  he  could  melt  new  half-crowns  more  advantageously  ; 
while  in  France  he  would  never  give  more  than  the  melting  value  of  5-franc  pieces. 
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dead  and  stagnant  capital  into  a  living  and  active  form,  to  get  a 
better  balance  at  his  bankers,  whereby  he  can  possess  himself  of 
as  many  of  the  existing  Gold  and  Silver  coins  as  he  wants  for  his 
daily  needs ;  and  very  few  does  he  want.  The  buyer  buys  his  bar  of 
Silver  either  to  export  it  to  the  East  or  to  use  it  in  the  arts.  I  have 
shown  that  for  whatever  purpose  he  wants  it  he  cannot  possibly 
pay  less  for  it  than  the  equivalent  of  200  francs  a  kilogramme. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reception  of  Silver  by  the  Mint  is  no 
demand  at  all,  because  it  is  not  purchase  but  merely  a  return  in 
another  form  of  the  same  ounce  of  Silver  that  is  brought  to  it. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  mere  logomachy.  Whether  the  action 
is  called  purchase  or  no  signifies  nothing.  Of  course  it  only  gives 
you  back  the  Silver  that  you  bring,  but  the  *  other  form  '  in  which 
it  returns  it  is  Money.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  Money, 
but  it  has  the  unique  quality  of  discharging  debt.  The  Mint  takes 
all  the  Silver  you  can  bring,  and  what  can  Demand  do  more? 
Can  it  always  do  as  much  ? 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that,  even  if  it  be  a  demand  it  cannot  be 
constant  because  it  must  fail  in  the  end,  as  the  '  corner '  in  copper 
failed.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  answer  that  any  such  fictitious 
demand  for  a  consumable  commodity  will  fail  by  reason  of  the 
difiiculty  of  reselling ;  but  the  Mint  demand  is,  as  the  other 
objectors  rightly  say,  only  a  return  of  the  same  commodity  in  a 
form  which  comes  amiss  to  none  ;  and  the  excess  of  which  is  only 
shown  by  enhancement  of  general  prices. 

A  time  might  possibly  come  (though  in  real  life  it  never  did 
come  while  the  French  law  of  1803  was  in  full  operation)  when 
the  commercial  demand — ^that  is  to  say  the  demand  for  the  arts 
and  for  export — would  slacken ;  no  more  Silver  plate  being  needed 
at  the  price,  and  no  need  existing  for  export  to  the  East.  Then 
the  Mint  demand,  as  being  the  only  other  outlet  for  the  Silver 
would  became  positively,  as  it  had  been  negatively,  effective  ;  and 
Silver  would  flow  to  silver-coining  countries  for  coinage.  The  cir- 
culating medium,  the  measure  of  value,  would  accordingly  increase, 
prices  of  all  commodities,  except  Gold  and  Silver,  would  tend  to 
rise,  in  other  words  the  precious  metals  would  tend  to  become 
depreciated,  the  demand  for  them  for  manufacturing  purposes 
would  tend  to  increase,  and  the  result  would  be  a  cessation  of  the 
imports  to  the  Mint. 

To  return  from  this  excursus  to  the  main  question  before  us. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  exchanges  (short  maximtvm 
rate)  from  April  1872  to  September  1873,  and  the  actual  prices  of 
Silver  in  London,  also,  in  the  last  column,  the  price  (calculated 
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from  the  data  on  paf;e  152)  which,  excluding  the  cost  of  agency, 
a  consignment  to  the  French  Mint  should  be  expected,  at  the 
given  exchange,  to  secure  to  an  English  holder  : 


Price  obtainable  bj 

Dat«. 

EichBDge. 

Actual  Pnce  ill 

sending  to  the  French 

(PromLutyen'iList) 

LondoD. 
s.     d. 

Mint,  exclueive 
of  agency  charges. 

a.    d. 

1872    April  19 

25-37J 
25-37} 

6     025 

4  11-867 

M»y     3 

6     0-125 

4  11-867 

..     24 

25-50 

5     0-126 

4  11-573 

June    7 

25-50 

5     00625 

4  11-573 

„     28 

■25-45           1 

6     0-125 

4  11-690 

July     5 

25-45 

5     0126 

4  11-090 

„     30 

25-65 

6     0125 

4  11-224 

Aug.    2 

25-86 

5     0-126 

4  mim 

„     20 

25-70 

5     0003 

4  11  lOil 

Sept.  17 

25-70 

5     0-375 

4  11  109 

„     27 

26-60 

5     0-438 

4  11-340 

Oct.    15 

25-70 

5     0 

4  ll-lOli 

Nov.     1 

25-77i 

4  11-813 

4  10937 

,.     19 

25-72J 

4  11-25 

4  11-061 

Dec.     6 

25-70 

4  11-6-25 

4  11  109 

,.     31 

26-60 

4  11-75 

4  11-340 

1873    Jail.   10 

26-00 

4  11-813 

4  11-340 

„     28 

25-60 

4  11-875 

4  11-340 

Feb.  11 

26-55 

4  11-876 

4  11-456 

„     2.5 

25-46 

4  11-813 

4  11-690 

Mar.  11 

25-50 

4  11-813 

4  11.573 

„     26 

25-47i 

4  11-876 

4  11-631 

April    8 

26-60 

4  11-76 

4  11-673 

„     29 

25-50           ' 

4  11-75 

4  ll-,i73 

May     9 

25-46 

4  11  75 

4  11  090 

,.     27 

25-60          1 

4  11-438 

4  11-:140 

June    0 

25-65 

4  11438 

4  11-224 

„     17 

25-67* 

4  11-25 

4  11  107 

„     20 

25-67i 

4  11-313 

4  11-107 

„     27 

25-60 

4  11-313 

4  11-340 

July    1 

25-60           - 

4  11-313 

4  11-340 

,.       4 

25-60 

4  11-313 

4  11-340 

„       8 

26-60 

4  11-313 

4  11-340 

„     11 

26-60 

4  11-313 

4  11-340 

„     15 

25-00 

4  11-313 

4  11-340 

„     22 

25-60 

4  11-375 

4  11-340 

Aug.     8 

25-52J 
25-62} 

4  11-188 

4  11-614 

„     12 

4  11 

4  11-614 

„     26 

25-47t 

4  10-813 

4  11  031 

Sept.  12 

25-47i         1 
26-42} 

4  11-125 

4  11  631 

Dec.  30 

4  10 

4  11-749 
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Down  to  the  end  of  June  1873,  then,  the  price  in  no  case  fell 
below  the  point  indicated  by  the  exchange — did  not  even  fall  so 
low  as  that  point,  the  demand  sufficing  to  keep  it  on  a  somewhat 
higher  level.  Had  the  demand  been  greater  or  the  supply  less,  it 
might  of  course  have  risen  to  any  point,  and  in  any  case  if  the 
exchange  had  been  more  favourable  the  open  mint  would  have 
maintained  the  price  ;  but  however  little  the  demand  and  however 
great  the  supply,  it  could  not  have  fallen  materially  below  the 
exchange  point  while  the  Mint  remained  open. 

The  fall,  such  as  it  was,  was  much  less  than  had  frequently 
happened  before.  In  the  first  thirteen  months,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table,  it  was  but  ^d.  an  ounce,  and  the  total 
amount  of  fall  from  the  par  value  of  60*232d.  an  ounce  was  about 
Id.  in  sixteen  months ;  but  when  once  limitations  were  imposed  on 
the  coinage,  the  further  fall  was  Id,  in  three  months,  and  con- 
tinued almost  without  intermission  as  the  limitations  were  made 
more  severe,  until  the  final  closing  of  the  Mint. 

But  the  limitations  were  imposed  in  September  ;  and  how  then 
came  it  to  pass  that  the  fall  below  exchange  point  began  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  that  on  the  27th  the  price  was  a  few  hundredths 
lower  than  the  exchange  would  warrant  ?  This  fall  in  June, 
which  continued  until  the  15th  July,  was  insignificant,  ^az.  027^. 
in  the  oz.,  or  less  than  ^\  of  a  penny,  a  fraction  at  which  no  sale 
or  quotation  would  be  made,  and  which  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  rise  in  the  exchange  of  about  1  centime,  the  variations  in  the 
rate  being  never  less  than  2^  centimes.  The  exchange  varies 
every  moment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  quoted  prices 
correspond  exactly  in  point  of  time  with  the  quoted  exchange. 
The  exchange  may  have  been  a  -point  higher  at  the  particular 
moment  when  the  Silver  quotation  was  given  or  the  sale  made,  so 
the  divergence  was  more  apparent  than  real,  particularly  as  the 
inclusion  of  a  charge  for  agency  may  probably  annihilate  it.  It  was 
not  till  the  8th  August  that  the  fall,  '326^.  below  the  price  which 
the  exchange  should  indicate,  insignificant  as  that  fall  was,  deserves 
any  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
above  consideration.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  rumours  in  abundance  as 
to  the  intended  action  of  the  French  Government,  and  when 
those  rumours  began,  no  holder  of  Silver  could  be  certain  that 

^  Thus,  between  the  8th  and  26th  April  in  the  present  year  the  price  of  Silver 
rose  ^d.  an  oz.  on  the  assumption  that  some  measures  might  be  taken  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  increased  coinage  of  Silver ;  whereas  a  bill  dealing  with  the  subject 
was  not  framed  until  Jime,  and  did  not  come  into  force  until  the  ISth  August. 
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they  would  not  at  once  be  converted  from  rumour  into  facts,  or 
feel  sure  that  he  would  at  once  receive  coin  for  his  bullion.  Such 
a  holder  might  then  well  have  been  willing  to  abate  his  preten- 
sions, and  take  a  shade  less  for  his  Silver  than  its  shipment  to 
Paris  would  produce  in  normal  times;  and  this  the  holder  of  a 
bill  of  lading  for  Silver,  who  could  only  sell  for  forward  delivery, 
would  be  certain  to  do. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  this  trifling  fall  from  the  par  price  of 
60Jd.  should  have  caused  France  to  close  its  Mint  to  Silver  ?  I 
add  a  table  of  prices  from  1827  to  1850  (see  Appendix  p.  161)  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  during  that  period  of  twenty-four  years 
there  was  a  fall — 
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In  the  year  1848  the  price  of  Silver,  possibly  owing  to  pohtical 
disturbances,  had  fallen  to  1  Jd.  below  the  par  price ;  but  neither 
then  nor  at  any  other  period  when  the  fall  was  almost  as  great 
did  we  hear  of  any  project  for  closing  the  Mint  to  Silver. 

There  was  a  very  sufficient  cause  for  the  limitation  of  the 
coinage  of  Silver.  The  French  War  Indemnity  had  been  fixed  at 
£200,000,000  sterling  to  be  paid  to  Germany,  and  as  Germany 
had  determined  to  demonetise  Silver  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Silver  which  the  Indemnity  would  enable 
her  to  set  free,  would  come  to  the  Paris  Mint  for  coinage.  France 
had  already  coined  in  1878  five-franc  pieces  to  the  amount  of 
about  six  millions  sterling,  an  amount  only  exceeded  in  1834  and 
1849,  and  greater  by  about  five  millions  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  ten  years.  There  may  well,  therefore,  have  been 
hesitation  to  coin  the  undefined,  but  unquestionably  large  amount 
of  Silver  which  the  action  of  Germany  would  almost  certainly 
have  thrown  upon  the  Paris  Mint. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  suspension  of 
Silver  coinage  in  1873-5  was  not  the  insignificant  fall  of  the  price 
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of  the  metal  in  London,  or  any  fears  of  economic  disturbance 
consequent  on  a  supposed  diminution  of  its  permanent  value  in 
the  world,  but  the  in-pouring  of  Silver  from  Germany  which  over- 
taxed the  powers  of  the  French  Mint,  and  compelled  it,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  lessen  its  output.  It  is  abundantly  clear, 
also,  that  by  that  suspension  and  the  cessation  of  the  fixed  Mint 
price,  the  price  of  Silver  in  London  was  driven  from  its  moorings 
and  suffered  to  drift  hither  and  thither,  and  finally  fall  as  low  as 
increased  supply  and  diminished  demand  could  send  it. 

I  think  I  have  now  disposed  of  the  allegation  that  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  Silver  was  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  the 
closing  of  the  French  Mint,  by  showing  (1)  that  such  fall  in  Silver 
as  occurred  prior  to  August,  1873,  was  well  within  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion, which  a  bimetallic  money  law  not  only  permits,  but  assumes, 
where  there  is  substantial  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  inter- 
national supply  and  demand.^  (2)  That  if  the  law  of  1803  did 
nothing  to  prevent  this  fall,  it  was  only  because  the  price,  notwith- 
standing the  fall,  was  always  above  that  which  the  French  Mint  at 
the  existing  exchange  could  offer  to  the  English  holder,  and  (3)  that 
such  fall  as  did  take  place  was  far  too  insignificant  ^  to  cause  the 
French  Government  to  contemplate  the  limitation  of  their  coinage 
of  Silver,  whereas  they  had  ample  reasons  for  their  act  in  the 
unprecedented  influx  of  Silver  from  Germany,  which,  under  the 
then  condition  of  the  law,  was  a  forced  import,  onerous  to  their 
Mint  and  profitable  to  Germany. 

I  may  admit  that  there  is  a  theoretical  possibility  that  there 
might  be  no  Gold  in  France,  and  that  consequently  there  might 
be  no  '  Gold  point '  at  which  the  rise  of  the  exchange  must  cease ; 
but  practically  it  is  a  vain  imagination.  The  only  need  of  Gold  is 
to  rectify,  from  time  to  time,  and  instantly,  a  rising  exchange — 
an  exchange  unfavourable  to  France ;  but  the  absence  of  Gold 
could  only  have  any  permanent  effect  on  the  value  in  England  of 
the  frs.  6*34033  per  ounce  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 

^  Some  people  seem  to  suppose  that  an  adjustment  between  the  two  money  metals 
is  effected  without  the  existence  of  a  commercial  motive.  Variations  and  disturbances 
must  occur ;  but  the  merit  of  a  free  coinage  law  applied  to  both  metals  is  that, 
acting  in  no  mysterious  way  but  through  the  pressure  of  ordinary  commercial  motives, 
it  both  limits  the  extent  of  the  variations  and  opens  the  way  to  their  correction. 
It  acts,  as  has  already  been  said  by  others,  like  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine 
It  checks  tendencies  to  irregularity  of  action,  but  it  cannot  check  them  until  they 
begin  to  show  themselves.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other  though  we  do  not  get  abso- 
lute uniformity,  we  get  uniformity  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  complete. 

^  The  fall  was  but  ^.  per  ounce,  as  I  have  said  above,  and  at  no  time  within  that 
twelvemonth  could  Silver  bought  in  England  have  been  remitted  to  France  for  coin- 
age without  incurring  a  loss,  owing  to  the  high  exchange. 
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recuperative  force  in  France,  that  her  land  has  lost  its  productive 
power,  and  her  people  their  genius  for  commerce.  Surely  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  Political  Economy,  that  the  effect  of  an  unfavour- 
able exchange,  i,e.  of  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  is  to 
stimulate  production  and  export,  and  bring  about  a  more  favour- 
able course  of  exchange.  That  the  absence  of  Gold  should  of 
necessity  prevent  the  development  of  commerce,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  average  equahty  of  exchange  is  incredible,  and 
contrary  to  all  commercial  experience. 

Henry  Hucks  Gibbs 
APPENDIX 
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The  Chart 


The  Exchanges  in  the  second  column  are  those  at  which  the 
corresponding  Prices  in  the  first  column  might,  according  to  the 
calculations  on  page  152,  presumably  be  reahzed  by  importing 
Silver  into  the  French  Mint. 

The  black  line  indicates  the  general  course  of  price ;  the 
dotted  line  that  of  the  Exchange. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  few  cases  the  price  of  Silver  has 
apparently  fallen  below  that  which  the  existing  exchange  would 
indicate  as  obtainable.  For  example :  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1848,  when  cash  payments  were  suspended  at  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  when  all  commercial  matters  were  in  a  disturbed  state,  the 
price  of  Silver  fell  to  4/11^,  the  exchange  being  at  25*30  ;  whereas 
the  price  corresponding  to  this  exchange  is  about  5/-.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  in  this  table  the  charges  of  transit  are 
calculated  as  now  current,  whereas  they  were  certainly  higher 
forty  years  ago,  diminishing  in  proportion  the  net  proceeds  of  a 
remittance  ;  and  I  have  already  remarked  that  they  do  not  include 
any  commission  charged  by  an  agent  in  Paris  for  receiving  the 
Silver  and  forwarding  it  to  the  Mint  for  coinage. 
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THE    BOYCOTT   AS   AN    ELEMENT    IN    TEADE 

DISPUTES 

In  principle  the  '  boycott '  is  as  old  as  human  nature.  In 
some  form  or  other  it  has  been  practised  at  all  times  in  the 
world's  history,  and  has  been  used  as  a  sort  of  impalpable  weapon 
for  the  purposes  of  spiritual,  social,  or  moral  intimidation  by  one 
section  of  society  against  another,  or  against  individuals,  or  by 
individuals  against  each  other. 

The  interdict  or  excommunication  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
but  the  modem  *  boycott,'  on  a  gigantic  scale,  applied  to  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  in  human  nature  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
alarm.  In  another  dress  it  is  the  *  taboo  '  of  society — the  *  send- 
ing to  Coventry' — of  people  and  habits  or  manners  which  do 
not  conform  to  conventional  standards. 

It  is,  however,  only  within  recent  years  that  a  system  long  in 
more  or  less  general  use  has  assumed  a  definite  special  place,  and 
has  had  conferred  upon  it  a  distinctive  name  as  an  instrument 
of  social,  industrial,  and  political  conflict.  Carried  out  to  its 
extremest  application  in  Ireland  in  the  case  of  Captain  Boycott 
and  his  family,  it  obtained  its  present  name,  and  since  then  has 
had  a  widespread  notoriety  as  one  of  the  moral  weapons  used  by 
portions  of  the  community  against  their  neighbour  or  neighbours. 
In  some  form  or  other  it  had  long  been  used  in  strikes  and 
other  industrial  quarrels  in  this  comitry,  but  it  has  never  here 
attained  such  extended  application  as  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  seventh  ainmal  report  of  the  Labour  Bureau  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (for  1889) ,  it  would  appear  that  in  that 
State  the  industrial  '  boycott '  had  readied  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, or,  it  may  be,  only,  that  it  has  tliere  been  most  closely 
observed,  and  had  its  workings  most  carefully  chronicled. 
Probably    both    these    suppositions    are    correct.       New    York 
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is  a  State  in  which  the  chief  industries  are,  perhaps,  more 
diversified  than  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  City  of  New  York  mark  it  as  a  great  centre  of 
the  American  labour  movement.  The  New  York  Labom-  Bm-eau 
is  a  powerful  and  energetic  institution  liberally  subsidised,  and 
with  a  strong,  ably-managed  stafif.  It  possesses  power  to  hold 
sittings  and  take  evidence  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  both 
employers  and  workmen  can  be  compelled  to  make  returns  or 
give  evidence  before  it  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  go  to  a  better  source  for  information  on 
this  subject  than  to  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question,  however, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  boycotting  is  extending 
or  otherwise  as  an  element  in  trade  disputes,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Bureau.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  to  what  extent  it  has  grown  or  declined,  and  what 
are  the  special  forms  it  has  assumed. 

The  boycott  may  be  broadly  defined  as  a  means  of  moral 
offence  used  by  individuals  against  each  other,  or  by  sections  of  a 
community  against  other  sections  or  individuals  differing  from 
them  on  some  matter  of  action  or  opinion.  It  is  not  physical  in 
its  modes  of  operation,  but  its  object  is  to  intimidate  the  minds  of 
its  victims  by  the  fear  of  pecuniary  or  social  loss.  It  was  sup- 
posed at  first,  that,  even  in  its  extremest  form,  it  violated  no  law, 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  methods  of  practising  it  without  any 
breach  of  existing  law  being  committed.  All  depends  upon  how 
it  is  used.  How  it  was  and  is  applied  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  socio-political  warfare,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  owes  its  distinctive  title,  is  so  well  known  that  any  ex- 
planation as  to  the  Irish  method  is  unnecessary.  Nor  need  the 
political  boycott  as  occasionally  practised  on  this  side  of  St. 
George's  Chamiel  be  referred  to.  How  the  industrial  boycott  has 
been  applied  may  be  seen  later  on.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  now 
that  we  have  had  here  nothing  like  the  industrial  boycotts  of 
New  York  either  for  immber  or  extent.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
records  of  that  State  that  we  must  look  for  the  strongest  examples 
of  the  system. 

The  industrial  boycott  almost  invariably,  but  not  always  \ 
or  necessarily,  is  a  phase  of  the  strike  or  lock-out,  but  it  some- 
times exists  apart  from  either.  It  is  generally  used  against  an 
employer  who  refuses  to  concede  the  demands  of  his  workpeople 
or  of  a  trade  union,  but  it  is  sometimes  applied  by  one  organiza- 
tion of  workmen  against  another.     It  may  accompany,  or  supple-^ 
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ment  and  follow,  an  unsuccessful  strike,  or  it  may  be  wielded 
against  ai;i  employer  having  no  dispute  with  his  employes,  simply 
because  they  do  not  belong  to  any  trade  union.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  as  an  accessory  to  the  labour  conflict  that  the  boycott  is  / 
called  into  requisition,  and  in  this  way  its  application  as  a  branch  ) 
of  industrial  warfare  has,  in  the  United  States,  been  brought  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection  not  attained,  or,  indeed,  attempted  elsewhere. 
Sometimes  it  is  directed  to  stop  the  supplies  of  a  manufacturer's 
raw  material — the  stoppage  of  his  supplies  of  labour  can  hardly 
strictly  be  termed  a  result  of  the  boycott,  as  it  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent of  the  ordinary  strike.  But  it  is  most  deadly  in  its  ordinary 
form  when  it  puts  a  complete  stop  to  the  sale  of  a  manufacturer's 
goods. 

In  some  branches  of  production  the  boycott  is  of  little  effect, 
such  for  instance,  as  in  engineering,  iron  manufacture,  or  in  those 
trades  which  work  chiefly  to  contract,  and  not  for  a  general  or 
retail  market.  But,  in  respect  to  the  commoner  necessaries  or 
luxuries  of  life,  such  as  are  consumed  by  the  masses  of  the  people, 
the  case  is  different,  and  articles  produced  for  the  popular  market 
by  some  offending  manufacturer  may  have  their  sale  entirely 
stopped. 

Some  of  the  American  trade  unions  define  boycotting  as 
'  simply  leaving  an  employer  alone.'  *  When,'  they  say,  '  we 
boycott  a  thing,  we  leave  it  alone — we  won't  have  it.'  It  will, 
however,  be  seen  presently  that  in  some  of  the  most  extreme 
cases  this  neutral  line  has  been  much  exceeded. 

Under  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  statute  the  New  York 
Bureau  held  a  special  court  to  inquire  into  this  new  industrial 
development  in  1885,  and  a  few  of  the  typical  examples  of  its 
working  may  be  quoted  from  the  report  of  that  year,  which  is  the 
first  dealing  with  the  subject. 

A  peculiar  case  is  that  stated  by  a  cigar  manufacturer  employ- 
ing as  many  as  2,500  people.  Amongst  this  number,  according  to 
the  employer,  were  a  considerable  proportion  of  German  socialists. 
A  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  firm  and  its  employes  about  an 
equalization  of  prices,  and  the  new  arrangements  were  accepted 
as  satisfactory  by  a  majority  of  the  workpeople.  The  socialistic 
element,  however,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  refused 
to  enter  into  the  new  arrangement,  and  even  refused  to  arbitrate 
on  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  remaining  two-thirds,  who  be- 
longed to  another  trade  union,  remained  at  work.  Those  who 
had  gone  out  applied  the  *  boycott.'  After  a  struggle  of  two 
months  the  strike  was  abandoned,  and  many  of  the  strikers  re- 
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turned  to  work  for  the  firm,  and  apparently  the  boycott  was  at  an 
end.  About  a  year  after,  however,  the  firm  found  that  in  some 
seven  or  eight  towns  the  boycott  broke  out  with  great  vigour  and 
without  apparent  reason.  Inquiry  being  made  in  the  distant 
localities,  where  the  goods  of  the  firm  could  not  be  sold,  it  was 
found  that  some  zealous  trade  unions  acting,  as  they  thought,  in  a 
spirit  of  '  piu:e  fraternity,'  were  energetically  persuading  their 
members,  and  all  whom  they  were  able  to  influence,  not  to  buy 
the  goods  of  this  firm.  As  soon  as  the  actual  position  of  affairs 
was  explained  to  these  unionists  they  admitted  they  had  been 
hasty  in  their  action,  and  promised  to  look  into  the  matter.  But 
the  boycott  still  continued  and  with  increased  vigour.  The  firm 
was  absolutely  unable  to  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  this 
partial  blockade  of  their  trade,  and  therefore,  as  a  final  resort, 
locked  out  the  whole  of  their  employes,  to  whom  they  suggested 
the  desirability  of  finding  out  from  their  fellow-workmen  why 
their  produce  was  boycotted.  This  brought  about  a  speedy  in- 
vestigation by  the  representatives  of  organized  labour,  who  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  boycott  was  an  outrage  unwarranted  by 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  this  way  the  boycott 
ended.  It  was  suggested  by  the  examiners  of  the  Bureau  that 
some  other  manufacturers  may  have  been  selfishly  interested  in 
stopping  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  a  rival,  and  might  have  assisted 
to  keep  on  the  boycott.  The  possibility  of  such  action  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  firm,  but  no  definite  evidence  could  be  given  on 
that  point.  This  lock-out  lasted  five  weeks,  and  entailed  a  wage 
loss  of  $50,000.  Another  employer  gave  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  in  a  very  similar  case  rival  producers  had  assisted  to  circulate 
the  printed  notices  proclaiming  the  boycott.  In  this  case  the  boy- 
cott was  made  so  effective  that  the  employer  had  to  give  way, 
although  the  strike  which  led  up  to  the  stoppage  of  his  trade  had 
been  settled  a  year  before. 

The  trade  unions  made  no  secret  of  their  poHcy  in  such  cases. 
For  instance  a  carpenter  said  :  '  Our  organization  is  in  sympathy 
with  every  other  trade.  Whenever  any  other  union  boycotts,  we 
assist  them  to  the  best  of  our  abiUty.' 

A  cigar-maker  testified  that  his  organization  used  the  boycott. 
Their  method  is  special  and  peculiar.  The  union  has  a  label 
called  the  '  union  label,'  and  the  members  of  the  society  all 
through  the  States  and  in  Canada  boycott  all  places  where  cigars 
are  sold  that  do  not  bear  the  union  label.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  stop  the  trade  not  only  of  tobacco  shops  selling  the  prohibited 
articles,  but  it  extended  also  to  stores,  hotels,  and  saloons  selling 
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the  non-labelled  goods.  In  this  action  the  union  had  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  other  trade  unions,  and  its  pohcy  was  alleged 
to  have  been  very  successful. 

A  paper-hanger  stated  that  his  society  tried  the  boycott  during 
their  strike.  They  issued  circulars  announcing  their  refusal  to 
hang  paper  for  persons  who  bought  boycotted  goods.  They  also 
boycotted  Doelger's  beer,  because  the  brewery  was  not  a  union 
shop. 

A  plumber  said  that  his  union  had  never  boycotted  on  its  own 
account,  but  admitted  that  it  *  boycotts  everything  that  comes 
along  when  the  trade  and  labour  unions  tell  us  about  it.' 

A  union  of  musicians  boycotted  a  theatre  because  non-union 
men  were  employed  in  the  orchestra,  and  even  after  the  proprietor 
gave  way  continued  the  stoppage  until  the  costs  of  the  boycott 
were  paid  by  him.  According  to  the  evidence  the  chief  boycotts 
had  been  aimed  at  bakers,  brewers,  cigar-makers,  starch-makers, 
flour  millers,  and  newspapers.  Most  of  these  were  claimed  by 
the  union  as  successes. 

At  this  time  the  boycott  had  become  an  established  insti- 
tution in  labour  quarrels,  and  had  its  press  organ  in  the  New  York 
Boy  cotter.  As  then  understood  the  industrial  boycott  was, 
perhaps,  best  defined  in  a  labour  organ  known  as  John  Swinton's 
Paper :  '  To  boycott  a  concern  simply  means  to  refrain  from 
having  anjrthing  to  do  with  it.  You  boycott  a  dry  goods  firm  by 
refusing  to  deal  with  it ;  you  boycott  a  newspaper  by  ceasing  to 
buy  it ;  you  boycott  a  cigar-maker  by  avoiding  his  cigars.  Organ- 
ized boycotting  of  a  concern  is  carried  out  when  the  trade  unions 
unite  in  refusing  to  purchase  any  of  its  wares,  or  have  any  dealings 
with  it,  and  thus  attempt  to  break  down  the  business  of  the 
concern  which  is  antagonistic  to  them.'  Mr.  John  Swinton 
himself  asserts  that  the  system  is  based  on  the  principle  of  '  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  The  employers  may  say 
to  their  men  who  strike,  *  We  will  black-list  you  ; '  the  men  reply 
*  We  will  boycott  you.' 

During  1884  and  1885  there  were  recorded  in  the  United 
States  a  total,  exclusive  of  Chinese  boycotts,  of  196  boycotts,  of 
which  59  were  claimed  as  successes  by  the  men :  23  were 
admittedly  lost,  and  114  were  still  on.  The  boycotts  of  1885  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  were  stated  in  *  Bradstreets '  to 
be  700  per  cent,  in  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Of  these  196 
boycotts,  no  less  than  130,  or  over  66  per  cent.,  were  divided 
among  only  six  hues  of  trade  thus :  newspapers,  45 ;  hat 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  22 ;  cigar  trade,  26  ;  carpet  trade,  13 ; 
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clothing,  14 ;  nail  trade,  10;     For  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
there  were  59  boycotts,  a  large  proportion  of  the  above  total. 

In  1880  the  use  of  the  system  largely  extended  ;  for  the  State  ) 
of  New  York  163  boycotts  were  recorded.  Of  these  19  were  J 
successful,  13  were  unsuccessful,  11  were  doubtful,  3  were 
pending,  and  there  were  no  replies  as  to  the  remainder.  Of  those 
settled  the  duration  varied  from  one  week  to  two-and-a-half 
years,  the  average  duration  of  22  cases  in  which  the  time  was 
ascertained  being  slightly  under  four  months.  The  *  remarks  ' 
column  in  the  table  of  boycotts  contains  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
effect  of  some  of  these  attacks  upon  the  business  of  offending 
capitalists.  One  employer  admits  a  '  slight  decrease  in  receipts.' 
Another  states  '  business  and  proprietor  ruined.*  Several  acknow- 
ledge a  *  loss  of  customers.'  One  very  definitely  puts  the  loss  at 
'  twenty-five  dollars  a  day  in  saloons.*  Another  is  '  injured  ten 
dollars  a  week.'  Many  admit  *  injiury  to  trade,'  and  several  *  stop 
business  altogether.'  On  the  other  hand  may  be  quoted  such 
remarks  as  '  no  harm  done  ; '   '  increased  business ; '  *  no  injury ;  ' 

*  immensely  increased  business  while  boycott  lasted ; '  and  finally, 
'  forty-seven  men  indicted.' 

This  last  quotation  is  here  intended  to  mark  a  new  departure 
in  the  boycott  movement.  During  the  year  preceding  *  a  wave  of 
laboin*  disturbance  had  passed  over  the  country.'  Labour  organ- 
izations increased  their  activity,  and  the  boycott  was  imposed  with 
a  frequency  and  rigour  which  excited  popular  feeling  and  indigna- 
tion against  those  making  what  was  considered  an  arbitrary  and 
offensive  use  of  the  system.  This  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
'  victims  of  the  boycott  accounts  for  the  remark  *  immensely 
increased  business  while  the  boycott  lasted  '  and  for  the  quotation 

*  forty-seven  men  indicted.' 

It  would  appear  from  the  facts  presented  by  the  report  of  1886   ' 
that  the  merely  neutral  or  *  let  alone '  form  of  the  boycott  had 
given  way  to  a  more  aggressive  mode  of  procedure,  which  in  time 
brought  those  who  practised  it  within  the  reach  of  the  law. 

A  noted  case  is  that  in  which  an  organization  called  the  *  Carl 
Sahm  Club '  directed  a  boycott  against  a  Mr.  Theiss,  proprietor  of 
a  music-hall  on  the  ground  that  he  employed  non-union  musicians. 
The  Waiters  Union  and  the  Bartenders  Union  also  had  a  griev- 
ance against  Mr.  Theiss.  These  bodies  all  made  common  cause 
and  commenced  a  joint  boycott  of  the  music-hall.  Pickets  posted 
in  the  locality  of  the  hall  distributed  circulars  setting  forth  the 
grievances  of  the  men  and  appealing  to  the  public  to  boycott  Mr. 
Theiss.      These  pickets  were  on  duty  two  weeks.      They  even 
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invaded  the  hall  and  gummed  upon  the  chairs  and  tables  appeals 
to  customers  to  'Boycott  Theiss/  The  unions  also  used  their 
influence  with  the  brewers,  and  other  tradesmen  supplying  Theiss 
with  goods,  to  stop  their  supplies. 

On  March  10th  some  of  the  pickets  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  disorderly  conduct.  The  evidence  given  did  not  bear  out  this 
charge,  however,  and  the  men  were  discharged.  The  next  day 
the  pickets  were  reinforced,  to  a  strength  variously  estimated  at 
from  75  to  150,  wearing  on  their  breasts  large  badges  bearing  the 
motto,  '  Boycott  Theiss.'  Thus  decorated,  the  men  marched 
solemnly  in  single  file  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  the 
music-hall.  Arrests  followed,  and  this  time  the  charge  was  for 
*  engaging  in  a  parade  without  a  permit  from  the  police  board.' 
The  justice  who  tried  the  case  held  that  the  law  did  not  apply,  and 
the  blockade  of  the  premises  went  on  as  before. 

At  last  mediation  took  place,  and  Mr.  Theiss  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions  concerned  in  the  movement  against  him. 
The  terms  offered  to  Theiss  were :  the  discharge  of  all  the  men  who 
had  remained  during  the  strike,  and  the  employment  of  members 
of  the  various  organizations  which  had  instituted  the  campaign. 
Union  rates  of  wages  should  be  paid  and  none  but  union  men 
were  to  be  employed.  To  crown  all,  Mr.  Theiss  was  to  pay  $1,000 
as  *  expenses  of  the  boycott.'  He  agreed  to  all  this  and  drew  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  stated.  On  this  latter  point,  however,  the 
unions  had  overreached  themselves,  and  the  extortion  of  the  $1,000 
formed  a  ground  for  law  proceedings  against  the  representatives 
of  the  unions  present  when  the  payment  was  made.  The  grand 
jury  found  a  true  bill  against  these  men,  and  in  their  presentment 
referred  to  the  boycott  as  '  an  accursed  exotic '  and  a  '  hydra- 
headed  monster  dragging  its  loathsome  length  across  the  continent, 
and  sucking  the  very  life-blood  from  our  trade  and  commerce.' 

Great  stress  was  laid  by  Judge  Barrett,  who  tried  the  case, 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  business  of 
Theiss  preceding  the  extortion  of  the  $1,000  ;  and  he  laid  down 
what  he  seemed  to  consider  the  legal  limit  of  the  power  of  trade 
combinations  in  these  matters  in  the  following  words  :  *  They 
have  a  right  to  go  to  all  their  friends,  make  known  their  wrongs, 
and  say  to  them,  ''  If  you  are  a  friend  of  labour  withdraw  your 
patronage  from  the  man  who  injures  us  or  refuses  us  justice." 
There  is  no  law  against  that.' 

One  defendant  was  sentenced  to  one  year  and  six  months 
imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing;  another  to  three  years  and  eight 
months ;  a  third  and  fourth  to  two  years  and  ten  months ;  and 
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one  to  one  year  and  six  months.  In  each  case  the  conviction 
was  for  extortion.  Upon  appeal  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
sentence  in  each  case  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  days  imprison- 
ment. The  names  in  all  these  cases  are  undoubtedly  German. 
About  the  same  time,  in  another  case,  forty-seven  tailors  w^ere 
indicted  for  a  similar  offence,  but  the  union  at  once  declared  that 
no  more  boycotts  should  be  carried  on  if  the  courts  declared  them 
illegal.  Sandwich-men  and  bill  distributors  had  been  engaged  in 
this  boycott. 

A  notable  boycott  was  that  declared  by  a  Bakers*  Union 
against  a  Mrs.  Gray,  who  had  refused  to  concede  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hoin:s  to  her  employes.  She  employed  non-unionists, 
and  refused  to  make  terms  with  the  union.  A  boycott  was  there- 
fore declared  against  her,  and  the  pickets  and  circulars  appeared 
before  her  premises  in  the  usual  way.  Her  customers  were 
appealed  to  to  withdraw  their  custom,  but,  as  the  affair  became 
known  to  the  general  public,  feeling  was  aroused  in  her  favour, 
and  instead  of  her  trade  being  stopped  it  was  increased  immensely. 
Prominent  citizens  forwarded  cheques,  and  hundreds  of  persons 
sent  letters  of  sympathy  and  orders  for  bread,  to  be  sent  to  chari- 
table institutions.  The  police  interfered,  and  the  perambulating 
sandwich-men  were  fined  for  disorderly  conduct,  but  the  boycott 
did  not  cease  until  indictments  were  found  against  some  of  the 
men  by  a  grand  jury. 

A  Mrs.  Landgraff,  who  employed  Bohemian  and  German 
bakers,  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Mrs.  Gray,  although  her  case 
also  excited  a  large  amount  of  public  sympathy.  Eighteen  per- 
sons were  indicted  in  connection  with  this  boycott  for  conspiracy 
and  intimidation.     Judge  Barrett  tried  the  cases. 

It  appeared  that  the  Bohemian  bakers  only,  of  this  firm,  main- 
tained the  strike,  while  the  German  union  permitted  its  members 
to  remain  at  work,  and  feeling  ran  very  high  between  the  rival 
nationalities.  Threats  to  kill  had  been  used  by  some  of  the 
Bohemians,  and  for  this  the  sentence  was  thirty  days  in  the 
Penitentiary.  The  circular  distributors  escaped  with  ten  days  in 
the  city  prison.  In  passing  sentence,  the  judge  explained  his 
clemency  by  saying  that  the  men  had  *  ignorantly  distributed 
offensive  circulars  in  a  manner  calculated  to  intimidate.  This 
was  luidoubtedly  illegal,  but  as  this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
the  court  will  deal  leniently  with  you.  ...  I  trust  that  in  future 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  kind  of  boycotting.' 

The  report  for  1887  declares  that,  largely  in  consequence  of 
these  decisions,  the  boycott  has  not  been  in  such  frequent  use  as 
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in  former  years ;  but,  strangely  enough,  the  statistical  tables 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases.  The  total  number  is 
given  as  250.  Details  were  given  in  242  cases,  and  of  these  101 
were  said  to  be  successful,  36  were  not  successful,  and  105  were 
pending.  These  varied  in  duration  from  two  days  to  a  whole 
year. 

By  1889,  however,  it  was  becoming  quite  clear  that  the  boycott 
was  not  being  so  extensively  used  as  before.  The  workmen 
themselves,  besides  being  convinced  by  repeated  experience  that 
the  game  must  be  played  very  carefully  to  avoid  penal  conse- 
quences, were  discovering  that  it  was  a  two-edged  weapon, 
often  as  dangerous  to  the  user  as  to  the  intended  victim, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cigar-makers  above  referred  to.  Thu& 
the  statistical  table  for  1889  shows  that  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  boycotts  of  1,374  establishments  which  had  disputes  with 
their  workpeople.  From  these  a  total  of  177  cases  of  boycott 
were  made  up.  Of  these  not  less  than  50  were  bakers,  barbers 
following  with  24,  painters  with  14,  and  framers  with  12. 
These  are  the  only  trades  in  which  double  figures  are  recorded, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  four  comparatively  small  trades 
account  for  56^  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  duration  again  being 
from  one  week  to  two  and  a  half  years.  41  are  entered  as  suc- 
cessful, 19  unsuccessful,  and  117  still  pending.  In  the  case  of 
the  barbers,  all  the  cases  were  due  to  the  employment  of  non- 
union men.  24  cases  in  which  the  bakers  were  involved  were 
due  to  the  same  cause,  which  was  indeed  during  the  year  the 
most  prolific  subject  of  boycott.  During  the  strike  of  bakers  a 
secondary  boycott  was  declared  against  grocers  seUing  the  bread 
made  by  boycotted  firms,  of  which  37  were  successful,  30  un- 
successful, and  14  remained  undecided.  The  report  states  that 
while  one  firm  admitted  a  loss  of  $1  per  day,  and  another  $5, 
the  cost  of  the  boycott  to  the  labour  organization  was  $1,000. 

The  report,  in  summarising  the  boycotts  for  the  four  years 
1886-1889,  remarks  that : — '  The  boycott  has  lost  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  by  repetitions  mider  trivial  conditions  has  lost  the 
force  it  formerly  possessed.  The  number  of  boycotts  declared 
during  these  four  years  is  returned  as  894,  the  durations  being 
indefinite,  but  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  many  months.*  *  The 
effect  of  the  boycott,'  says  the  report,  '  is  unknowable,  associated 
as  it  often  is  with  some  other  form  of  labour  protest,  which, 
being  settled,  the  boycott  dies  out.' 

If  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  boycotts  observed  in  the  1889 
report  is  not  considerable,  it  would  appear  that  the  old  extreme 
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methods  had  considerably  abated  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
victions of  unionists  for  exceeding  legal  limits.  There  is  indeed 
nothing  in  the  report  to  show  that  the  old  method  of  picketing 
by  sandwich-men  and  bill  distributors  had  been  again  resorted  to, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  unions  confined  themselves  to  methods 
of  publishing  the  boycott  in  which  no  display  of  force  was  made. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  United  States  the 
industrial  boycott  exists  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  no 
experience  in  this  country.  There  is  not  wanting  evidence  to 
show  that  the  major  portion  of  the  boycotts  in  New  York 
were  more  the  work  of  foreigners  than  of  workers  of  English 
descent,  who  seem  inclined  to  fight  out  their  battles  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  rather  than  resort  to  a  weapon,  which,  by  ruining  a 
local  trade,  may  leave  them  to  scatter  in  search  of  work  over  other 
districts  to  which  the  trade  has  gone.  The  industrial  boycott  as 
we  know  it  here  seldom  takes  place  except  as  an  accessory  to  the 
strike.  The  few  exceptional  cases  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
have  only  arisen  quite  recently  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the 
new  unions  which  insist  upon  the  employment  of  union  labour 
only.  So  far,  that  is  a  policy  which  has  not  met  with  decided 
success,  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that,  as  trade  falls  off,  it 
is  a  policy  which  will  have  to  be  altogether  abandoned. 

The  usual  British  strike  boycott  aims  only  at  preventing  the 
employer  obtaining  other  men,  or  from  getting  his  work  done  at 
other  places,  but  we  are  almost  entirely  strangers  to  that  form  of 
trade  interdict  which  aims  at  compelling  the  surrender,  or  ruin  of 
an  obstinate  employer  by  stopping  the  sale  of  his  goods.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  the  London  bakers  during  their  movement  for 
shorter  hours  of  work  made  a  few  demonstrations  after  the 
American  style  but  were  not  very  successful.  The  London  Boot 
and  Shoemakers  also  tried  the  same  policy  while  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  compel  employers  to  provide  workshops  for  their 
employes. 

Other  isolated  cases  may  be  found,  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  we  have  had  a  single  case  in  which  all  the  unions  have 
seriously  combined  to  prevent  the  sale  of  an  employer's  goods. 
In  America,  as  has  been  remarked,  it  has  chiefly  been  successful 
where  the  article  boycotted  was  one  of  general  consumption  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  in  instances  where  the  case  of  the 
workmen  has  been  so  strong  that  public  sympathy  has  been 
sufficiently  enlisted  in  their  favour  to  cause  the  great  body  of 
consumers  to  refrain  from  buying  the  productions  of  the  firms 
denounced. 
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The  boycott  in  the  conflicts  of  capital  and  labour  is  one  of  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  retaliatory  warfare  which  generally  draws  the 
combatants  from  one  measure  of  offence  to  another.     Its  place 
in  the  policy  of  labom*  revolt  may  be  said  to  come  after  the  more 
neutral  stages  of  an  industrial  struggle  have  been  gone  through. 
First  we  have  the  strike  or  lock-out.      Then  as  its   almost  in- 
evitable  accompaniments,   the    blockade   of    the   works   by   the 
pickets  of  the  men,  and  the  black-listing  of  the  strikers  by  the 
employers  in  order  to  prevent  them  obtaining  work  elsewhere. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  merely  a  negative  form  of  contest,  the 
later  stages  of  which  approach  and  indeed  embody  the  principle 
of  the  boycott.     A  more  acute  stage  is  reached  when,  for  instance, 
if  the  men  live  on  the  premises  of  the  employer  they  are  ejected 
from  their  houses,  and  may  even  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
other  dwellings  in  the  locality ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
workers  use  all  their  power  to  induce  their  fellows  and  the  general 
public  to   refrain  from  buying  the  produce    of   their   employer. 
They  may  lose  in  the  strike,  and  may  return  to  work  without  ( 
having  effected  their   object,  but   if   they  can   institute   a   close  ) 
boycott  they  must  win  in  the  end.      Therefore  the  boycott,  if  ' 
skilfully   and  judiciously  used  must  always   remain    a    terrible  | 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  labour  for  use  against  capital  where  the  ( 
circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  application. 

John  Burnett 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  SOCIALISM  ^ 

We  hear  much  nowadays  of  Socialism,  and  one  prominent 
personage  has  declared  that  we  are  all  Socialists.  Perhaps  we 
JMW»  Perhaps  we  have  always  been  so.  But,  before  accepting 
Sir  William  Harcoilrt's  assertion,  we  must  have  some  more 
definite  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  An  interest  in  the  condition 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  lot  of  the 
multitude,  a  desire  for  its  improvement — these  feelings  have 
coursed  through  many  generations  of  men,  nor  have  they 
stopped  short  with  mere  aspirations  after  a  better  state.  They 
have  again  and  again  impelled  chosen  lovers  of  their  kind  to 
strong  and  sustained  efforts  to  lift  the  poor  out  of  the  mire,  to 
establish  a  higher  standard  of  life  below  which  none  should  be 
degraded.  These  are  no  new  sentiments,  nor  are  they  now  for 
the  first  time  bearing  fruitage  in  work.  It  is  a  conunon  tempta- 
tion to  think  that  we  are  among  the  first  to  realize  the  misery 
of  the  connnon  life  of  man ;  and  along  with  that  thought  often 
comes  the  persuasion  that  this  misery  was  never  so  great  as  it  is 
now.  A  trusty  measure  of  the  well-being  of  successive  swarms 
of  men  is  not  easily  discoverable,  but  very  little  reflection  is 
necessary  to  convince  us  that  neither  is  this  generation  the  most 
pitiable  of  all,  nor  are  we  among  the  forerunners  of  philanthropy. 
Although  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  an  exact  scale  of  com- 
parison with  the  past,  literature  and  history  alike  prove  that  the 
average  condition  of  the  mass  of  men  has  slowly  risen ;  and  the 
upward  movement  has  been  largely  due  to  the  zeal  of  many  who 
have  been  eminent  in  successive  generations  in  labouring  to  raise 
the  race.  The  pessimist  opinion  to  the  contrary  is  an  error,  but, 
it  must  be  added,  that  the  error  is  not  born  out  of  mere  vanity. 
A  young  man  whose  earlier  j'^ears  have  been  spent  among  happy 
conditions  awakens  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  a  new  revelation, 

^  An  evening  lecture  delivered  at  University  College,  London,  the  11th  February, 
1891. 
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and  the  vividness  of  the  present  knows  no  past.  He  is  consumed, 
and  rightly  consumed,  by  the  passion  of  indignation  he  feels  at 
the  spectacle  of  degradation  he  sees  for  the  first  time.  The  com- 
placency of  his  seniors  irritates  him.  He  is  impatient  of  their 
ignoble  content.  The  pity  is  that  as  he  grows  wiser  in  his 
estimates  of  past  and  present,  his  zeal  to  better  the  present  may 
too  probably  abate.     Yet  it  is  true  that — 

*  Not  only  we  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed ;  but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent  and  overcame 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  past.' 

A  recognition  of  this  truth  ought  not,  however,  to  dull  our 
own  energies.  A  juster  appreciation  of  what  was  done  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  ought  to  strengthen  our  resolution  to 
maintain  and  complete  their  great  enterprise. 

Socialism  is,  however,  something  more  than  benevolence.  It 
goes  beyond  mitigation  of  the  suffering  of  individuals,  and  even 
beyond  mere  alleviation  of  the  common  lot  of  the  crowd.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  pitiful.  The  Socialist  aims  at  something  wider 
and  deeper.  Pity  and  good  works,  laudable  as  they  may  be,  he  must 
brand  as  a  deceit  if  they  are  addressed  simply  to  the  temporary 
relief  of  a  passing  generation,  and  are  not  designed  to  effect  some 
abiding  renovation  of  the  whole  order  of  society.  The  fine  phrase 
of  Mme.  Louise  Michel  expresses  a  great  conviction  —  La 
philayithropie,  c'est  une  mensonge.  The  Socialist  passion  thus 
severely  condemning  palliatives  is  a  craving  for  new  life,  mani- 
fested in  many  forms.  The  ideas  and  plans  of  Socialists  are 
numerous,  varied,  and  changeable ;  but  every  Socialist  is  in  some 
fashion  or  other  struggling  after  a  new  society,  organized  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed — not 
a  modification  of  it,  resting  on  the  same  principles  as  before, 
but  a  re-formation  out  of  which  may  commence  a  new  career  and  a 
new  fulfilment  of  humanity.  And  of  these  Socialist  visions,  as 
of  philanthropic  endeavour,  the  succession  has  been  endless. 
Promises  to  make  all  things  new,  and  a  certain  assurance  of  the 
preparation  of  peace,  have  again  and  again  been  forthcoming. 
The  promises  have  not  been  realized  ;  peace  and  brotherhood  have 
not  been  set  up  ;  but  with  another  generation  faith  re\'ives.  The 
mistakes  which   caused  the   failures  of   the  past  will  this  time 
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be  avoided  ;  there  is  no  longer  a  loophole  of  error  in  the  scheme 
of  social  regeneration.     All  this  affords  room  for  satire,  but  also 
for  s\Tnpathy.     It   may  suggest   to   some   a  fatal  line  of  defect 
running  through  all  the  plans  that  have  followed  one  another. 
To  others  it  will  be  a  proof  of  a  true  substance  underlying  such 
recurrent  and  undying  faith — an  idea  that  must  be  real,  or   it 
could   not   be   so  persistently   conceived.     For  through   all  the 
changing  presentments  of  successive  theorists,  one  vision  abides. 
It  is  of  a  perfect   order,   where  there   is  no  wasted  labour  nor 
clashing  toil ;  a  harmony  where   no   man  struggles  for  another 
man's  part,  but  each  fulfils  his  allotted  work ;  and  the  outcome 
of   the    whole  is  redistributed   again,  with   an  utter  absence   of 
jealous   greed,    to   the   satisfaction   of    every    member    of     the 
redeemed  universal  family.     What  wonder  is  it  that  the  fascina- 
tion  of  such  a  dream  can  never  pall,  or  that  mankind  should 
refuse   to  believe   it   cantiot   be    realized?      In   the  face  of  the 
savage  realities  of  Ages  of  Stone,  of  Brass,  and  of  Iron,  we  may 
be  forced  to  surrender  the  fabled  Age  of  Gold ;  but  the  future  is 
still  ours,   and  faith,  falsified  by  experience,  lives  once  more  to 
believe  that  a  more  searching  and  successful  analysis  of  the  defects 
of  to-day  is  itself  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  the  new  order  of 
to-morrow. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  underlying  hopes  of  Socialist  pro- 
pagandists. All  who  share  in  the  inheritance  of  Christendom 
trace  their  history  back  to  a  Socialist  community,  and  there  never 
have  been  wanting  attempts  to  maintain  the  tradition.  And  out- 
side the  Christian  folds  there  have  been  many,  possibly  borrowing 
some  of  their  faith  from  the  teaching  they  renounce,  who  have 
developed  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  society.  Some  periods 
have  been  more  prolific  of  such  schemes  than  others,  but  the 
present  century  has  had  its  full  share  of  them.  England,  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Russia  have  had  their  innovators 
and  their  schemes.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  at  times  obscurely 
mentioned  Robert  Owen  and  his  enterprises,  and  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  Socialist  was  a  person  who  held  that  we  were  none 
of  us  good  or  bad,  as  we  were  all  creatures  of  the  circumstances 
besetting  us,  and  that  an  equal  division  of  all  things  was  a  proper 
recognition  of  equal  indifference  of  moral  nature.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  parody  of  Robert  Owen's  real  opinions,  which  need 
not  now  be  accurately  examined.  The  Christian  Socialists  be- 
longed to  a  later  time.  Their  sphere  of  influence  will  not  appear 
to  us  very  considerable  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  and  the 
most  recent  critics  will  perhaps  deny  that  they  were  Socialists  at 
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all,  in  which  case  the   courage   they  undoubtedly  did   show  in 
choosing  a  name  that  exposed  them  to  much  odium  was  entirely 
misplaced.     What  they  did  was  in  effect  to  establish,  with  the 
assistance  of  capital  subscribed   by   richer   friends,  co-operative 
workshops  of  tailors,  bootmakers,  and  a  few  other  trades,  where 
the  physical  conditions  of  labour  were  wholesome,  and  the  profits 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  workmen  after  a  moderate  reserva- 
tion of  interest  on  capital.     The  whole  movement  was  a  reaction 
against  revelations  of  sweating,  which  excited  at  least  as  much 
attention  forty  years  ago  as  similar  revelations  to-day.     I  may 
perhaps  mention  that  I  had  my  clothes  made  atone  of  their  shops, 
but  boots  and  shoes  are  a  more  serious  affair.     There  is  no  great 
hardship  in  being  ill-dressed  ;  but  no  one  would  rashly  run  the 
risk  of  being  crippled  in  walking  power.     The  shops,  however, 
languished.     Perhaps  custom  was    not    sustained.     Then   came 
stories  of  bad  management  and  of  worse ;  and  after  a  time  the 
shops  disappeared.     The  several  schools  of  Socialists  of  to-day, 
who  are  sometimes  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  one  another,  will 
perhaps  agree  in  flouting  the  attempts  of  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors. I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
social    experiments  that   have  been  tried   in   our  times,   or  are 
being  tried  in  France  and  the  United  States.     The  volumes  of 
M.  Louis  Reybaud  are  accessible  and  very  pleasant  reading  as 
regards  French  reformers,  and  Mr.  Nordhoff*s  studies  of  American 
communities  are  equally  interesting.     The  late  Mr.  Sargant,  of 
Birmingham,   produced    a    book,    Social    Innovators    and    their 
Schemes,  at  once  sympathetic  and  intelligent.     Among  Chambers' 
Papers  for  the  People  is  one,  Social  Utopias,  excellently  written, 
both  as  regards  form  and  substance,  though  now  a  little  out  of 
date.     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further,  though  the  list  might 
easily  be  extended.     But,  while  not  entering  upon  an  examination 
of  the   several   experiments  that    have    been   started    in   many 
countries,   one   characteristic   must   be    noted    separating  them 
wholly  from  more  recent  proposals.     They  are  all  examples  of 
small  families  separated  from  the  world.    Their  founders  may  have 
hoped  for,  may  even  have  looked  forward  to,  a  time  when  the 
authority  of  their  ideas  would  have  spread  among  the  nations; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  often,  if  ever,  formulated  the 
working  plans  of  the  universe  so  reduced  to  their  sway.     This  is, 
in  my  view,  a  serious  criticism.     To  protest  against  the  world 
by  secession  from  it  is  one  thing,  to  reconstruct  it  is  another.     It 
is  easy  to  organize  on  the   basis   of  a  community  of  goods   a 
household,  a  family,  a  village,  but  the  process  lends  no  help  to 
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she  orgauizatioii  of  a  county  or  a  nation,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
extended  to  these  larger  limits  it  stands  condemned.  A  monas- 
tery, a  nminery,  a  Shakers'  settlement  may  be  all  Socialist 
societies,  but  their  existence  taken  alone  would  furnish  arguments 
;i^nst  rather  than  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  a  Socialist 
tvsettlement  of  mankind.  I  propound,  indeed,  this  thesis — that 
5Uiy  scheme  of  social  order  which  is  not  wide  enough  to  absorb 
sind  renovate  society  as  a  whole  must  be  put  aside  as  incurably 
faulty.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  any  longer  now,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  presently  to  consider  plans  which  are  put  forward  as 
nation-wide,  and  indeed  as  world-wide.  It  must  be  said  of  the 
isolated  commmiities  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  that  they 
present  little  or  no  difficulty  in  organization  or  maintenance. 
They  are  cities  of  refuge,  where  a  strong  moral  impulse  leads  a 
chosen  few  to  renounce  individual  possessions,  and,  generally,  to 
submit  their  self-will  to  the  authority  of  the  leader  who  has 
stirred  the  impulse ;  and  the  industrial  energies  of  the  inmates 
are  directed  in  a  very  simple  manner  to  the  immediate  supply  of 
some  primary  wants,  and  to  the  production  of  some  one  com- 
modity, or  class  of  commodities,  e.g.  farm  produce — which  is 
bartered  for  what  is  required  of  outer  barbarians.  The  difficulty 
in  establishing  and  upholding  such  households  lies  in  the  discovery 
and  maintenance  of  the  motive  force  to  which  they  owe  their 
existence.  No  serious  economic  complications  fetter  their  com- 
mon life,  when  once  adopted. 

If  attention  is  turned  to  wider  schemes,  it  will  be  felt  that  the 
moral  difficulty  is  immensely  increased.  To  lead  a  whole  nation 
by  the  method  of  persuasion  to  renounce  individual  possessions, 
and  to  accept  instead  a  distributed  quota — be  it  an  equal  or  a 
graduated  share — in  the  annual  product,  is  a  project  so  unpro- 
mising that  it  has  been  rarely  contemplated  as  practical.  The 
plan  actually  regarded  as  feasible  is  that  of  converting  a  prepon- 
derant mass  of  the  possessors  of  political  power  to  the  principle 
of  a  community  of  goods,  so  that  the  desired  result  may  be 
brought  about  by  confiscation  and  not  by  renunciation.  I  should 
not,  however,  take  my  stand  on  the  impossibility  of  achieving 
success  in  communistic  proselytism.  We  are  dealing  with  long 
periods  of  time,  and  I  would  rather  not  set  a  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  doctrine  of  renunciation  may  be  carried.  Free 
surrender  to  the  common  good  may  spread,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  except  in  respect  of  its  wisdom  or 
unwisdom,  regard  being  had  to  the  effect  of  such  surrender  on  the 
character  of   those  intended   to   be  benefited.      But  the  moral 
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difficulties  of  the  principle  of  confiscation  deserve  more  careful 
attention.  It  is  generally  proposed  to  be  first  applied  to  property 
in  land,  and  to  this  extent  it  has  secured  many  adherents.  Yet 
the  most  ardent  believer  in  the  morality  of  such  a  step  will  confess 
the  enormous  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  national  sanction  even  for  it. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  a  country  could  be  settled  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  reserving  to  the  community  the  beneficial  ownership  in 
all  its  lands,  subject  only  to  such  privileges  of  occupancy  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  cultivation  of  them ;  or  on  the 
principle  of  unlimited  absolute  ownership  in  individual  settlers  ; 
but  when  a  country  has  been  settled  on  the  latter  principle,  when 
generations  and  centuries  have  passed,  and  society  has  become  more 
and  more  closely  compacted  on  such  a  basis,  when  ownership,  how- 
ever unwisely  conceded,  has  passed  through  many  hands,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  transfer  has  in  each  case  been  the  delivery  of 
commodities  fairly  won  by  the  labour  and  accumulated  by  the 
prudence  of  the  transferee,  or  of  persons  from  whom  he  has 
innocently  derived  them,  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  affirm 
the  right  of  the  community  to  resume  without  full  recompense 
such  ownership,  except  upon  principles  which  would  justify  the 
confiscation  by  the  community  of  all  possessions.  The  only 
possible  reply  is  that  persons  who  have  bought  rights  of  absolute 
dominion  in  land  have  bought  something  which  they  ought  to 
have  known  should  never  have  been  owned  ;  but  this  retort  will 
scarcely  diminish  the  difficulty  Socialism  has  to  overcome 
in  proposing  the  confiscation  of  land  ownerships.  The 
difficulty  is  confessedly  greater  of  obtaining  a  popular  ap- 
proval of  the  morality  of  confiscating  all  ownerships,  for  to 
this  it  would  seem  there  are  as  yet  but  few  converts.  Yet  this 
acquisition  by  the  community  must  somehow  be  made,  at  least 
as  far  as  regards  what  I  may  call  vitalized  capital — that  is, 
capital  which  is  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  industry,  if  a 
regime  oi  Socialism  is  to  be  established.  Here  we  are  not  dealing 
with  property  in  land,  which  might  have  been  disallowed  from 
the  beginning  without  otherwise  deranging  the  economic  social 
organism,  but  with  property  in  things  the  disallowance  of  which 
is  the  destruction  of  self-ownerships  and  the  establishment  of 
communism  ab  initio.  The  rudest  device  of  the  rudest  savage 
must  be  treated  as  something  contrived  not  for  himself  but  for  his 
kind.  A  man  picks  out  and  improves  a  stone  or  a  stick  to  kill 
game,  he  weaves  a  coarse  net  of  fibre  to  catch  fish,  he  tames  a 
beast  to  yield  its  labom*  to  his  command  ;  his  craft,  his  strength, 
his  patience  have  secured  them  all;  but,  though  the   strength, 
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craft,  and  patience  are  inseparable  from  himself,  and  it  was  for 
him  to  use  them  or  leave  them  unused,  yet  the  results  are  not  to 
be  his,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  common  stock  of  all 
his  fellows.  I  am  not  dealing  here  with  the  difficulty  of  organiz- 
ing society  which  would  be  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down.  I  am  simply  stating  the  moral  difficulty 
lying  in  the  way  of  Socialism  in  getting  popular  sanction  for  the 
doctrine — a  doctrine,  be  it  observed,  involving,  and  confessedly 
involving,  the  confiscation  of  all  the  superior  results  arising  from 
the  differentiated  superiorities  of  different  men ;  or,  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  the  rent  of  ability.  Once  more,  however,  let  me 
say  that,  so  far  as  men  can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
renunciation,  this  objection  vanishes  ;  though  it  may  be  urged 
that,  where  renunciation  becomes  the  cardinal  principle  of  life,  the 
appetite  for  confiscation  dies  away.  For  renunciation  is  the  death 
of  self  and  kills  the  very  spirit  of  appropriation  which  is  the  strength 
of  confiscation.  It  may  be  said  that  no  one  dreams  of  putting 
such  a  strain  as  has  been  suggested  upon  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  world,  and  that  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Socialism  are 
imaginary  giants  which  are  not  even  metamorphosed  windmills. 
I  do  not  think  this  will  be  said  by  sincerer  and  franker  Socialists. 
No  doubt  it  may  be  contemplated  that  just  as  the  members  of  a 
family  may  possess  trinkets  and  paraphernalia  which  are  treated 
as  their  own,  so  the  members  of  the  human  family  of  the  future 
may  have  the  separate  control  of  some  things,  the  fewer  the 
better,  attached  to  themselves  ;^  which  they  might  possibly  ac- 
cumulate or  hoard  if  so  morbidly  inclined.  But  it  is  essential 
that  these  things  should  not  be  appropriated  to  industrial  employ- 
ment, for  that  would  at  once  disarrange  the  new  economy  ;  and  in 
view  of  this  danger  private  thrift  may  be  treated  as  a  vice — only 
not  classed  as  a  crime  because  the  things  saved  may  not  be  in- 
tended for  profitable  use. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  milder  form  that  may  be  presented 
of  installing  Socialism.  What  may  be  done — so  it  is  persuasively 
put — is  nothing  but  the  development  of  what  has  been  done.  As 
municipalities  have  taken  our  gas  and  water  undertakings,  as  the 
nation  has  assumed  the  telegraphic  service,  so  municipalities  may 
take  our  bakeries  and  breweries  (if  the  latter  be  not  reformed  out 
of  existence),  and  the  nation  may  add  railways,  mines,  and  banks 
to  the  services  it  discharges.  The  agglomeration  of  widely  diffused 
trades  under  one  management,  as  the  establishment  of  a  salt  union 

'  When  this  lecture  was  delivered,  even  this  suggestion  was  greeted  by  a  voice  or 
voices  with  *  No,  no.' 
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and  an  alkali  trust,  tends  natin:ally  to  facilitate,  almost  to  invite, 
their  assumption  by  the  State.   There  will  be  a  consideration  paid 
for  each  transfer — a  consideration  possibly  declining  in  amount 
as  the  process  of  absorption  continues,  for  with  avenues  of  invest- 
ment closing  one  by  one,  capital  will  be  worth  less  and  less ;  and 
then,  by-and-by,  readjusted  schemes  of  taxation  will  quietly,  but 
effectually,  by  sure  if  tender  instalments,  withdraw  to  the  national 
use  the  interest  on  all  investments  supported  by  and  (to  use  the 
appropriate  language)  oppressing  the  industries  of   the  people. 
This  may  seem  clear,  but  it  is  really  cloudy,  and  if  its  analysis  is 
pursued  to  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  the  old  obstacles  lurk  in 
it  scarcely  disguised.   Let  it  be  noted  that  whether  a  town  council 
has  taken  over  gasworks  or  the  nation  a  telegraphic  system,  the 
full,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  full,  price  has  hitherto  been  paid. 
The  error  of  excess,  if  it  has  happened,  should  not  be  repeated, 
but  that  is  past  history.     I  have  said  a  full  price  has  been  paid, 
but  this  is  scarcely  accurate,  and  requires  explanation.     Neither 
town  nor  nation  has  ever  raised  the  price  direct  from  its  rate- 
payers or  taxpayers.      The   capital   value  has  in  all  cases  been 
borrowed  so  far  as  it  has  not  remained  a  debt  to  the  sellers,  and 
the  actual  repayment  has  been  made  out  of  surplus  profits  or  added 
rates  or  taxes  in  subsequent  years.    For  the  rest  there  has  been  no 
check  whatever  on  the  opportunities  of  investment.     If  by  the 
methods   I  have  indicated    the  debts  on  the  transferred  under- 
takings have  been  cleared  off,  the  capital  so  repaid  has  found  other 
invitations  open  to  industrial  employment  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  as  one  door  shuts  another   opens.     Municipal  indebtedness, 
has  in  fact  increased  in  spite  of  sinking  funds  and  other  processes 
of  reducing   debt.     The   purchase  of  a  gas  undertaking  or  of  a 
telegraphic  system  maybe  wise  or  unwise,  and  it  may  be  expedient 
or  not  to  engage  in  similar  transactions,  but  these  precedents  do 
not  in  any  degree  lead  up  to  that  organization  of  Socialism  in 
which  private  enterprise  and  private  property  disappear.     What 
they  amount  to  at  the  most  is  this,  that  taxpayers  and  ratepayers 
by  processes  of  unconscious  and  involuntary  saving  have  acquired 
a  little  common  capital,  whereat  we  may  all  rejoice  ;  while  side 
by  side  with  their  savings  have  been  accumulated  the  much  vaster 
savings  of  scattered  units  among  the  same  taxpayers  and  rate- 
payers,  whereat   also   we   may   all   rejoice.      In    the    suggested 
addition  of  deft  taxation  which  by  larger  and  larger  slices  shall 
take  away    all  the   income   derived  from   the   use   of  industrial 
capital  there    does    reappear    a   suggested    means    of    realizing 
Socialism   emancipated  from  capitalism,  but  it  involves  the  old 
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*.>l^iaele  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  for  it  need  not  be  pointed  out 
that  the  morality  or  immorahty  of  such  an  appropriation  cannot 
depend   upon   whether   it   is   done   in   half-a-dozen    instalments 
instead  of  one  cut.     If  the  acquisition  on  behalf  of  the  public 
of  certain  properties  hitherto  held  by  private  undertakers    con- 
stituted such  a  strong  illustration  of  the  coming  substitution  of 
Socialism  for  Individualism,  it  would  be  strange  that  almost,  if 
not  quite,  the  last  act  of  one  who  has  just  left  us — a  most  stub- 
horn  adherent  of  Individualism — should  have  been  the  achievement 
of  a  triumph  in  the  first  stage,  and  a  certain  prelude  to  triumphs 
all  along  the  line,  in  the  municipalization  of  local  markets.     If 
the  taking  over  of  markets  by  local  authorities  be  Socialism,  Mr. 
l^radlaugh  was  a  Socialist,  but  those  who  are  most  jealous  of  his 
memory  need  not  be  much  affected  by  the  imputation. 

I  proceed  to  another  and  wide-reaching  branch  of  the  inquiry 
— the  difficulties  of  Socialism  as  a  working  solution  of  the  problem 
of  human  life.  The  simplest  way  of  approaching  this  task  appears 
to  me  to  be  that  of  supposing  Socialism  installed  and  society 
renovated  upon  its  principles.  Industries  are  organized  either 
directly  by  the  nation,  or  indirectly  through  subordinate  and 
affiliated  municipalities  providing  a  complete  hierarchy  of  labour. 
A  willing  and  eager  people  have  adopted  the  new  life.  The 
moral  difficulty  has  been  completely  overcome.  Every  one  who 
is  of  the  working  years  of  life  is  at  work  in  his  appointed  place  ; 
and  the  increased  produce  of  their  diminished  toil  is  distributed 
with  the  least  possible  machinery,  and  the  least  possible  waste. 
•The  quantity  of  commodities  apportioned  to  each  is  enough,  and 
80  is  the  lodgment.  More  than  enough  would  not  be  desired, 
and  indeed  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  though  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  most  thoroughgoing  reformers  appear  a  little  un- 
decided. I  gather,  however,  that  enough  would  imply  a  full 
rather  than  a  bare  subsistence,  so  that  each  recipient  might 
have  a  margin  upon  the  disposition  of  which  he  could  exercise  a 
choice,  and  some  of  which  he  might  within  defined  limits  of  time 
and  quantity  be  permitted  to  accumulate.  Yet  in  this  lurks  the 
genn  of  individualism  which  a  more  rigorous  organization  would 
stamp  out.  To  carry  on  our  conception  we  must  contemplate 
our  new  society  as  a  *  going  concern,'  taken  over  in  full  swing 
with  strictly  regulated  interchanges  and  distribution  of  products. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  improvement  as  an 
industrial  machine.  No  one  will  think  we  have  come  to  an  end 
of  invention  or  of  the  development  of  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  processes  of  production.     What  has  been  done  in  the  last 
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100  years  we  know  ;  we  cannot  say  that  more  may  not  be  accom- 
plished in  the  century  to  come.     In  the  past  the  inventor  has 
worked  on  upon  his  own  resources  or  with  the  help  of  friends  or 
speculators  having  some  confidence  in  him,  and  if  he  has  suc- 
ceeded he  has  benefited  himself  and  them,  and  the  world  at  large 
using  his  invention,  except  those  fellow- workers  whose  old  pro- 
cesses have  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  his  discovery.     The 
net  gain  to  the  human  family  has  been  enormous,  and  this  net 
gain  must  somehow  or  other  be  preserved.     Let  us  admit,  as  I 
would  most  freely,  that  the  zeal  of   the  inventor  would  be  as 
strong  as  ever.    How  is  he  to  begin  with  his  invention,  to  practise 
at   it,  to  perfect  it  ?     He  will  not  have  resources  of  his  own, 
nor  can  he  go  to  friends   or  speculators  to   help  his  fortunes. 
A  bureau  of  inventions  will  be  necessary,  or  perhaps   a   series 
of  them   for   different   branches   of  industry.      Here   we   get   a 
glimpse  of  the  greatest  difficulty  of  organized  Socialism.     The 
moral  obstacles  are   overcome;   the  common  good  is  the  para- 
mount aim  of  all ;  but  where  is  the  brain  to  order,  direct,  modify, 
control  the  working  of  the  great  machine  ?     It  is  just  possible  to 
believe,  looking  back  on  the  past,  that  some  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries would,  with  more  or  less  hindrance,  obtain  acceptance — 
the  application  of  steam  power,  the  economic  use  of  electricity, 
the  introduction  of  running  lines  of  iron  or  steel ;  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  each  of  these  would  have  had  to  overcome 
the  lethargy  of  a  national  board,  instead  of  first  obtaining  the 
support  of  a  few  and  then,  through  the  force  of  demonstrated 
fact,  the  acceptance  of  the  many  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  progress  of  industrial  improvement  has  depended,  and 
must   depend,   upon   the   continuous   unceasing  introduction  of 
alterations,  many  of  them  apparently  minute,  which  have  cumu- 
latively abridged  the  labour  and  economized  the  time  of  industrial 
processes.     We  could  not  hope  to  see  maintained  in  full  vigour 
this  free  experimental  adoption  of  small  improvements  making  up 
together  a  great  gain.     The  socialized  community  would  be   a 
slowly  moving,  if  not  stagnant,  organism.     Another  consideration 
may  be  thrown  out  following  the  same   line   of  thought.     We 
have   not   only   experienced   improvements  in  processes  of  pro- 
duction ;  the  products  themselves  have  been  presented  to  us  in 
endless   variety.      Differences    of    colour,    differences   of   shape, 
differences  of  material,  have  abounded  in  our  dress.      Even  in  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  making  of  bread  we  have  a  large  range 
offered  to  our  choice.     Variety  has  degenerated   into  the  mon- 
strosities of  fashion  ;  and  the  play  of  fancy  has  passed  into  the 
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wilfulness  of  caprice ;  but  the  gaiety  of  life  has  depended  much 
on  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  its  movement  and  its  quests.  Is 
this  freedom  of  selection  to  be  foregone  in  the  future,  or  will  the 
permissible  changes  be  prescribed  by  authority,  or  will  some 
triumphailt  brain  undertake  to  discover  the  law  of  fashion  and 
provide,  at  the  exact  time  and  in  the  exact  quantity  required,  the 
novelty  necessary  for  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  desire  and  satis- 
faction. The  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  historic  founders  of 
communistic  societies,  who  have  carefully  provided  a  uniformity 
of  garb  and  of  food  for  their  refugees.  Take,  again,  the  fact  of 
experience  that  industries  shift  their  habitats  within  the  area  of 
the  same  political  society ;  the  work  done  in  pursuit  of  a  particular 
result  waxes  in  one  spot  and  wanes  in  another  as  local  circum- 
stances are  favourable  or  unfavourable,  and  tends  at  any  time  to 
settle  where  the  desired  result  can  be  accomplished  with  least 
labour.  In  a  Socialist  state  the  central  brain  must  discover  the 
proper  situation  of  each  industry  and  direct  it  to  be  planted  there 
at  the  peril  of  losing  the  advantage  of  the  change.  But  all  these 
alterations  would  bring  about  different  relations  of  the  quantity 
of  labour  involved  in  the  production  of  different  results,  and  some 
corresponding  changes  in  the  relation  of  distribution  might  be 
expected.  This  repartition  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
of  the  social  brain.  Mr.  Bellamy  in  Looking  Backward  has 
manfully  tried  to  grapple  with  this  and  other  difficulties.  He 
does  not  allot  to  each  worker  a  definite  quantity  of  com- 
modities from  central  stores ;  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
different  men  want  different  things,  and  he  provides  for  a 
survival  of  this  taint  of  individualism  in  his  regenerated 
society.  Accordingly,  each  worker  receives  a  definite  credit 
at  the  central .  stores,  which  he  can  exhaust  according  to 
his  own  sweet  will.  Money  has,  indeed,  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  labour  spent  in  searching  for  it  is  saved ;  but  reckonings  are 
still  to  be  kept  of  nominal  prices  of  things  and  the  workman's  credit 
is  limited  by  a  nominal  total.  This  might  prove  workable,  if  all 
things  always  remained  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another,  but  as 
the  conditions  of  their  production  are,  and  must  be — whatever  the 
organization  of  society — continually  changing,  the  brain,  which 
we  have  already,  perhaps,  over- weighted,  must  be  continually  re- 
arranging the  relation  of  things  to  one  another  without  the 
assistance  of  commerce  in  guiding  its  determinations.  And  when 
we  turn  from  domestic  to  international  exchanges,  and  remember 
how  large  a  part  of  our  ordinary  life  depends  upon  supplies  arriv- 
ing in  ever-varying  kinds  and  quantities  from  thousands  of  ports 
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which  the  pioneers  of  commerce  are  perpetually  seeking  to 
multiply ;  and  how  these  imports  are  met  by  exports  dispersed  in 
criss-cross  fashion  about  the  globe,  so  that  what  we  get  from  the 
United  States  may  be  really  paid  for  by  what  we  send  to  China 
and  Japan,  the  mind  grows  dizzy  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
innumerable  shifting  threads  which,  shot  to  and  fro  over  the 
world,  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  interwoven  lives.  Consider, 
for  example,  sugar,  which  must  ever  remain  an  important  article 
of  consumption  among  us,  while  not  an  ounce  of  raw  sugar  is 
produced  in  our  island.  A  bureau  of  foreign  commerce  might 
frame  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  that  might  be  consumed  in  a 
year,  but  how  could  it  determine  the  quantities  to  be  requisitioned 
from  Europe,  from  the  several  states  of  Europe,  from  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  from  the  rest  of  America,  North  and  South, 
from  Natal,  from  Queensland,  from  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies, 
Dutch  and  English  ?  How  could  it  always  be  on  the  alert  to  detect 
new  possibilities  of  supply  ?  How  could  it  organize  the  mass  and 
the  distribution  of  the  exports  that  would,  according  to  some  law, 
we  know  not  what,  be  a  proper  set-off  against  what  we  received  ? 
And  this  is  only  an  exhibition  under  a  magnifying-glass  of  the  not 
less  delicate  and  intricate  movement  of  the  vital  functions  of  our 
economic  life  at  home.  All  may,  in  truth,  be  summed  up  in  the 
declaration  that  an  industrial  community  is  a  palpitating,  living 
organism,  the  corpuscles  of  which  are  in  perpetual  movement 
with  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  among  themselves,  shifting 
their  relations  from  causes  so  manifold  and  so  obscure  that  the 
wit  of  man  is  not  competent  to  forecast,  to  train,  and  to  direct  its 
growth  and  its  life.     Newton, 

*  Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone,' 

might  master  and  foretell  the  movements  of  the  spheres,  but  not 
even  his  intellect  would  be  able  to  track  the  movement  of  industry, 
detecting  and  weighing  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  minute 
causes  existing  in  the  material  conditions  of  place  and  circum- 
stance, and  in  the  variable  wills  and  minds  of  mortal  men,  which 
conspire  to  send  the  current  of  labour  here  and  there  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  to  make  the  centres  of  energy  shift  from  continent 
to  continent  and  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  to  people  and 
unpeople  states,  and  to  crown  a  nation  to-day  master  of  the 
world,  only  to  yield  the  palm  of  supremacy  to  another  to-morrow. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  the  intellectual  rather  than  upon  the  moral 
difficulties  confronting  Socialism  ;  yet  there  is  a  line  of  reflection 
that  cannot  be  passed  without  notice  dealing  with  the  bearing  of 
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Socialism  on  art,  on  literature,  and  on  the  nature  of  man.     It  has 
been  said  of  art  that  it  would  be  freer  and  nobler  in  a  Socialist 
community,  for  the  workman  would  again  become  joyous.     It 
is  said,  with  truth,  of  literature  that  much  that  is  now  classed  as 
such  is  unworthy  of  the  name  ;  and  somehow,  but  how  or  why  we 
can  scarcely  discern,  it  would  be  purified   and  renovated   in  a 
reconstructed  society.     And  the  nature  of  man,  of  which  these 
are  but  expressions,  would  be  regenerated  in  a  like  manner  under 
the  new  conditions  of  social  life.     It  is  upon  the  conclusion  we 
should  arrive  at  with  respect   to   this   last   statement   that  our 
judgment  upon  the  others  must  depend.      If  we  know  what  man 
will  be  we  may  have  dome  confidence  as  to  the  character  of  his 
activity  in  art  and  literature.     Yet  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
recognition  of  the  highest  work  in  these  spheres,  if  not  its  inspira- 
tion, has  depended  upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  upon 
the  infinite  variety  that  has  been  developed  under  this  freedom. 
The  great  artist  or  singer  dwells  apart,  and  few  are  those  found 
fit  to  appreciate  his  gifts  when  first  made  known  to  the  world. 
Gradually  the  multitude  is  helped  to  understand  what  at  first 
touched  scattered  units.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  judgment  of  an 
organized  community  must  necessarily  be  commonplace ;  there 
would  be  repression  of  originality,  instead  of  that  encouragement 
it  now  receives  from  single  voices  ;  and  neglect,  if  not  extinction, 
will  await  the  makers  of  the  future.     Yes,  it  will  be  retorted,  but 
you  forget  how  the  whole  character  of  society  will  be  changed. 
A  real  academy  of  the  elect  wilh  be  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
new  world,  ever  ready  with  open  eyes  and  open  hearts  to  welcome 
the  epiphany  of  genius.     Can  we  soberly  accept  this  assurance  ? 
Purify  as  we  may  the  vision  of  the  commonalty  it  must  still  be 
CDmmon ;  and  by  no  process  of  free  evolution  can  an  academy 
be  established  whose  acting  judgment  shall  be  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  mass  out  of  which  it  has  sprung.     Elevation  and 
distinction  are  by  the  very  necessity  of  things,  the  characteristics 
of  a  few.     The  words  themselves  imply  a  contrast  between  in- 
dividuals and  the  majority,  and  a  strict  Socialist  might  detect  in 
them  the  obnoxious  principle  of  separation.     Not  that  it  is  so, 
in  truth.     Art  and  literature  are  essentially  conmimiicative.     If 
any  order  of  Socialism  could  be  established,  they  would  probably 
uproot  it  because  they  would  show  by  their  activity  and  produc- 
tiveness that  the  new  order  was  insufficient  for  the  satisfaction 
mnd  fulfilment  of  the  highest  nature  of  man ;   and  we  know 
by  experience,  however  unfriendly  the  phases  of  society  in  the 
pMl,  art  and  literature  have  always  prevailed  through  individual 
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eflfort  and  individual  voices  to  give  new  life  and  new  gladness  to 
the  world. 

This  leads  me  to  my  last  word.     If  we  are  to  judge  aright 
the  programme  of   Socialist  promise  we  must  compare  it   not 
merely  with   the  society  that  exists,  but  with   society  as  it  too 
might  become,  though  remaining  based  on  the  principles  that 
now  underlie  it,  as  its  units  grew  in  morality  and  wisdom.     I 
have  tried  to  show  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  theory  of  Social- 
ism.    In  my  judgment  they  are  insuperable.     The  organization 
suggested  by  it   of  a   national,    still   more  of  an   international, 
economy  is  impossible.     This,  if  true,  is  final  as  far  as  its  pre- 
tensions are  concerned ;  but  it  does  not  throw  us  back  hopelessly 
on   an   unimprovable   anarchy.      No   economist    known   to   me, 
however  strong  an  upholder  of  the  freedom  of  individual  action 
and  of  individual  development,  has  ever  forgotten  that  man  is  a 
social  animal.     Adam  Smith  wrote  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  but 
he  also  wrote  The  Moral  Sentiments.     Bastiat,   the  most  abso- 
lute believer   in  laissez  faire,   conceived   of  the  social  harmony 
as  the  resultant  of   many  free   forces,   just   as   in   the   celestial 
harmony  the  planets  and  suns  are  kept  in  their  courses.     The 
analogy  is  not  fanciful.     Each  man's  life  is,  indeed,  a  thing  apart. 
From  his  birth  onward  he  carries  his  powers  and  his  responsi- 
bilities at  his  own  peril  till  the  time  comes  when,  in  Pascal's 
phrase,  he  must  die  alone ;  yet  his  career  is  only  possible  through 
a  participation  in  labour,  an  interchange  in  services,  a  co-opera- 
tion in  toil  with  his   fellow   men.     What   might   not  the   race 
become  through  the  education  of  the  individual  man  thus  en- 
dowed with  complete  personal  freedom,  and  using  that  freedom 
as  his  reason  directs,  now  to  work  apart  and  then  in  union  with 
his  fellow  or  his  fellows?     I  have  not   dwelt   upon   the  moral 
difficulties  that  would  impede  the  acceptance  of   Socialism,  but 
it  must  be  plain  that  the  moral  difficulties  in  the  education  of  the 
individual  must  be  less  than  those  of  the  education  of  a  com- 
munity ;  it  is  easier  to  raise  up  units  than  to   raise  up  masses 
of  men ;    and   whilst  the   final   organization  of   society  remains 
conceivable  concurrently  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and 
has  not,  on  the  other  hypothesis  of   Socialist  domination,  been 
presented  in  a  conceivable  shape,  the  ways  and  means  towards 
the  improvement  of  a   free  society  are  relatively  easy  and  pro- 
mising.    We  are  dealing  in  these  speculations,  as  I  have  already 
said,  with  long  intervals  of  time,  and  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  through  slow  ages  bids  us  to  be  at  once  patient  and  hope- 
ful.     Consider  what  might  be  accomplished  through  a  growth  in 
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temperance,  prudence,  and  the  gift  of  sympathy.  The  world 
would  be  transformed  without  any  invasion  of  personal  liberty. 
Poverty,  as  we  understand  it,  would  disappear.  Strong  men  and 
free  men,  with  personal  independence  unabated,  yet  imbued  with 
mutual  respect,  would  associate  and  dissociate  and  re-associate 
themselves  as  occasion  offered  and  reason  suggested,  working  out 
an  elevation  of  the  common  life  through  individual  advancement. 
The  individualist  has  his  ideal,  and  there  is  an  inheritance  of  the 
future  which  he,  too,  can  regard  with  hope.  Life  remains  rich, 
nay,  is  richer  than  ever,  in  variety  and  beauty ;  for  while  the  toil 
which  is  necessary  to  support  existence  is  abated,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  all  has  been  raised,  character  and  independence,  vivacity, 
self-reliance  and  courage — all  the  elements  that  constitute  the 
personal  genius  of  each  citizen  have  been  strengthened  to  the 
ever-increasing  enhancement  of  the  charm  and  grace  and  well- 
being  of  humanity. 

Leonard  Courtney 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 

Trade  and  Finance  in  1891 

The  opening  months  of  1891,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  exhibit 
the  first  effects  of  the  great  financial  crisis  of  the  previous  year,  which 
is  described  in  a  subsequent  note  in  this  journal.  As  usual  after  a 
crisis  there  is  languor  in  all  directions  in  business.  The  money  market, 
after  being  very  firm  for  a  time  during  and  shortly  after  the  crisis,  has 
become  weak  with  very  low  rates.  The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  in  a 
state  of  torpor  for  several  months.  Every  attempt  at  a  rally  in  stocks 
has  broken  off  short,  and  the  weakness  is  such  in  many  directions,  for 
instance  in  Argentine  stocks,  that  the  slightest  attempt  to  make  large 
sales  would  depress  prices  greatly,  and  the  sales,  in  fact,  at  anything  like 
present  values  would  be  impossible.  One  or  two  of  the  leading  financial 
houses,  or  what  were  two  or  three  months  ago  leading  financial  houses, 
are  also  in  sore  straits,  and  the  problem  is  whether  in  any  form  they 
can  be  tided  over  or  not  without  an  absolute  stoppage,  the  fact  of  their 
substantially  going  into  liquidation  with  or  without  a  formal  stoppage 
being  undoubted.  In  trading  circles,  though  railway  traffics,  imports 
and  exports,  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping,  and  emigration  all 
show  declines  in  1891  compared  with  the  opening  months  of  1890,  the 
languor  and  depression  are  as  yet  far  from  being  so  great  as  in  banking 
and  financial  circles.  The  returns  published  by  the  Labour  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  in  particular  a  very  small  addition  to 
the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  as  compared  with  the  numbers  a  year 
ago.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  depression  felt  so  greatly 
in  the  financial  world  must  be  reflected  before  long  in  trade.  A  margin 
of  business  is  cut  off  when  financiers  are  in  distress.  Without  new 
issues  to  stimulate  enterprise  (and  new  issues  for  months  have  been 
almost  at  an  end),  an  important  item  in  the  general  volume  of  business 
when  times  are  good  is  absent.  It  is  to  be  feared,  then,  that  before 
long  trade  will  not  be  so  good  as  it  has  been.  The  lean  years  that  in 
usual  course  follow  the  fat  years  are  being  ushered  in  by  1891.  As 
we  write,  the  prospect  is  being  farther  clouded  by  financial  troubles 
in  Paris,  which  stool  firm  all  through  the  Baring  crisis,  and  other 
troubles.     This  clouding  of  the  prospect  in  new  quarters  is,  however, 
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all  according  to  rule.  Just  as  prosperity  in  one  field  leads  to  prosperity 
in  others  when  things  are  improving,  so  there  is  sympathetic  action  and 
reaction  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the  tide  has  turned.  According 
to  past  experience,  it  will  take  many  months  to  complete  the  liquidation 
which  has  begun. 

The  volume  of  business,  it  should  be  understood,  is  often  not  so 
very  much  less  in  a  time  of  depression  than  it  is  in  the  time  of  pros- 
perity just  preceding.  As  far  as  things  have  yet  gone  the  reduction  of 
the  volume  of  business  is  represented  by  an  increase  of  the  unemployed 
margin  from  about  1^  per  cent,  a  year  ago  to  2^  per  cent,  at  the 
present  time.  The  addition  of  another  one  or  tw^o  per  cent,  to  this  margin 
of  unemployed  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  an  immense  difference  in  the 
feeling  about  trade.  It  is  the  smallness  of  this  margin  between  pros- 
perity and  adversity  which  helps  to  make  the  study  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  concrete  very  difficult  for  the  student.  The  statistics 
are  far  from  easy. 

Two  questions  have  come  into  great  prominence  as  the  result  of 
the  liquidation.  One  is  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  silver  market. 
The  bad  times  have  undoubtedly  helped  to  mar  the  calculations  upon 
which  speculators  based  their  hopes  of  a  sustained  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  as  the  result  of  the  additional  purchases  ordered  by  the  American 
Silver  Act  of  last  year.  If  the  consumption  of  silver  in  all  directions 
had  continued  at  the  high  level  of  1889  and  1890  before  the  speculation 
began,  then  the  American  purchases  might  have  told  more  on  the  silver 
market  for  the  moment  than  in  fact  they  have  done.  But  the  con- 
sumption of  silver,  as  of  other  things,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  the 
same  in  bad  times  as  in  good,  and  the  demand  for  India,  as  for  other 
quarters,  is  not  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  rise  in  price  has  itself 
probably  helped  to  check  the  demand,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  any  case,  the  demand  of  1891,  following  a  year  of  crisis,  would  have 
been  so  great  as  the  demand  in  the  *  booming '  years  preceding  the 
crisis.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  large  speculative  account  open  in  silver 
and  in  rupee  paper  is  accordingly  one  of  the  dangerous  elements  in 
the  financial  position  at  the  present  moment.  The  speculation  for  the 
time  has  gone  wrong,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  American 
purchases  will  be  large  enough  to  pull  things  round  by  the  time  that 
the  ordinary  consumption  of  silver  again  increases.  The  danger, 
moreover,  is  all  the  greater  because  it  is,  of  course,  quite  uncertain  how 
long  the  United  States  law,  directing  purchases  on  the  present  scale, 
can  be  maintained,  and  how  far,  if  maintained,  it  can  prevent  the  paper 
issued  against  the  silver  from  itself  falling  to  a  discount. 

The  other  question  is  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  in  the  recent  discussions 
in  the  City  on  the  Argentine  collapse  than  the  infrequency  of  discus- 
sions in  detail  respecting  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  Argentine 
Republic  is  usually  spoken  of  as  having  unbounded  but  undeveloped 
resources.     It   may  be   doubted,   however,  whether   it  has  not  been 
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mortgaged  for  most  of  what  it  is  worth  at  present,  and  whether  for  many 
years  the  people,  if  honest  and  self-sacrificing  and  willing  to  pay  their 
foreign  debts,  could  pay  more  than  a  portion  of  the  interest  they  have 
engaged  to  pay.  The  foreign  debt  altogether  (cedulas  and  railway 
capital  included)  must  be  about  £200,000,000  nominal,  if  not  more,  on 
which  £12,000,000  of  interest  is  annually  due ;  but  the  exports  alto- 
gether are  only  about  £20,000,000  a  year,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this 
amount  must  be  exported  to  buy  necessary  food,  liquors,  clothing,  fur- 
niture, and  articles  of  luxury  which  a  community  of  shepherds  and 
flockmasters  has  to  import  from  abroad.  There  is  little  surplus  left  with 
which  to  pay  foreigners  interest.  Looking  at  the  matter  another  way, 
we  cannot  put  the  capital  of  the  whole  community,  of  rather  less  than 
4,000,000  in  numbers,  at  more  than  about  £300,000,000,  the  tax  on 
real  property  only  indicating  a  value  of  about  £80,000,000  for  that 
asset,  according  to  the  Government  valuation  itself.  Much  of  the  money 
invested  in  Argentine  securities  has  thus,  in  fact,  been  lost  for  good. 
There  can  be  no  development  of  resources  for  years  to  suffice  for  defray- 
ing more  than  a  portion  of  the  debt  interest.  It  is  this  condition  of 
things,  which  is  not  realized  in  the  City,  that  makes  the  outlook  un- 
promising. Distrust  must  continue  to  spread  as  the  hopelessness  of 
the  Argentine  deficit  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  condition  of  the  Argentine  paper  money,  w^hich  aggravates  the 
difficulty  of  recovery,  is  peculiar.  The  proposal  of  the  Argentine  com- 
mittee for  dealing  with  it,  viz.  to  require  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of 
$15,000,000  (£3,000,000)  annually,  was  altogether  futile.  The  quantity 
of  paper  supposed  to  be  out  is  £50,000,000  nominal,  a  truly  gigantic 
sum  for  less  than  4,000,000  of  people,  and  upon  this  the  cancellation  of 
£3,000,000  annually  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  for  some  years. 
To  deal  with  this  inconvertible  paper  at  all  a  large  funding  operation  is 
necessary,  and  such  an  operation  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
Argentine  credit.  To  restore  inconvertible  paper  to  par  value  when 
the  premium  on  gold  is  200  per  cent,  is  also  a  most  delicate  operation, 
requiring  the  consideration  of  the  equities  of  debts  contracted  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  depreciation  ;  and  the  London  committee  does  not 
seem  to  have  looked  at  this  aspect  of  the  matter  at  all.  Altogether  the 
Argentine  quagmire  may  engulf  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has  yet 
done,  and  if  so,  the  spreading  discredit  must  help  to  check  business. 

There  has  been  much  talk  meanwhile  respecting  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Leeds,  criticizing  the  action  of 
the  banks  in  not  keeping  adequate  reserves,  and  suggesting,  as  a  means 
of  adding  to  the  available  gold  reserve  of  the  country  at  the  centre,  an 
issue  of  £1  notes,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  sovereigns  to  be  displaced  from  circulation  by  the  issue 
should  be  held  as  an  extra  reserve.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  do 
more  than  notice  at  present  the  fact  of  these  suggestions  having  been 
made,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  banks,  it  is  understood,  hav^  so 
far  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them  as  tp  consent  tp  publish 
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monthly  accounts  showing  their  cash  position.  If  Mr.  Goschen  should 
see  his  way  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  carrying  out  his  suggestions,  the 
interest  in  it  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  that  excited  by  any 
financial  measure  for  many  years.  It  will  be  a  bigger  thing  even  than 
the  debt  conversion. 

The  Crisis  of  1890 

The  year   1890  wuU  be   remembered   as   the   year   in   which   the 
great  house  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Co.  collapsed.     The  fall  of  this 
famous   firm    impressed    the   public   so   much   that    there   was   some 
little  danger  of    cause  being  mistaken  for  effect — some  danger  of  its 
being   thought   that   there   was   a    crisis    because    Barings    got    into 
difficulties,  and  not  that  Barings  got  into  difficulties  because  the  whole 
situation  was  such  that  a  crisis  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable.     It  is, 
however,    now   generally    recognized   that    many   other  firms   besides 
Barings  had  undertaken  engagements  beyond  what  was  prudent,  though 
happily  to  a  smaller  extent,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to   their 
resources,  than    that  house.       Throughout    1888   and   still   more    in 
1889  an  enormous    number    of     new    issues    were    made.      A    large 
proportion    of   these  were  conversions    of   existing    private   concerns 
into    limited    liability   companies,  and    many  were  for   undertakings 
in  foreign  countries,  more  especially  breweries  in  the  United  States 
and   elsewhere,    but   the    most    important    engagements    into  which 
capitalists  and  speculators  entered  were  connected  with   Argentina. 
The  British  public  also  became  interested  to  a  very  serious  extent  in 
the  land  mortgage  bonds  of  certain  Argentine  banks  known  as  Cedulas, 
in  connexion  with  which  it   has   since   been   ascertained   that   grave 
irregularities,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  have  occurred.     These  Cedulas 
were  introduced  in  Europe  by  one  or  two  respectable  London  houses 
without   any  regular  prospectus,  and  were  bought  by  investors  who 
trusted  the  firms  in  question,  on  whom  a  heavy  responsibility  lies  for 
not  having  taken  more  pains  to  ascertain  and  make  known  the  nature 
of  these  obligations  and  the  means  of  those  who  issued  them.     So  far 
as  Messrs.  Baring  are  concerned,  the  primary  causes  of  the  state  of 
things  which   was   revealed   to  the  public  on   November   15,    1890, 
may  be   traced  .back  to  the  autimin   of    1888.     The   capital   of   the 
Buenos  Ayres  Drainage   and  Waterworks  Company  was    offered    by 
Messrs.   Baring  Brothers   in  November  of   that   year,   and  the   dif- 
ficulties in  which  this  great  firm  ultimately  became  fatally  involved 
arose  to  a  large  extent  from  the  fact  that  the  issue  was  a  failure.     The 
capital  had  thus  to  be  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Baring  and  their  friends, 
who  had  *  underwritten  'it.      If    this  had  been  the  sole  heavy  com- 
mitment  of  Messrs.   Baring  it   is  conceivable  that  they  might  have 
carried   it   out   successfully,   but  they  had  many  other  undertakings 
on  hand,  and,  as  it  has  since  become  known,  were  to  an  astonishing 
degree  unconscious  that  their  liabilities  could  not  be  increased  in  this 
manner  without  danger,  especially  as  they  were  at  the  same   time 
steadily  enlarging  their  acceptance  business.     The  chief   of  the  firm 
appears  to  have  thought  that  their  command  of  money  was  so  great 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  ordinary  calculations  and  precautions 
which  sound  men  of  business  adhere  to  by  a  kind  of  second  nature. 

Towards  the  close  of  1889  many  shrewd  people  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  financial  condition  of  Argentina,  the  enormous 
engagements  of  leading  firms  here  towards  that  country,  and  the  very 
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large  commitments  of  other  houses  and  the  speculative  public  generally 
to  imdertakings  of  various  kinds  at  home  and  abroad  had  become  a 
source  of  danger.  No  one  imagined  the  danger  to  be  as  great  as  it 
really  was,  because  it  could  not  be  conceived  that  Messrs.  Baring  would 
have  allowed  themselves  to  become  involved  to  the  extent  they  did. 
Still,  it  was  plain  enough  to  cautious  and  well-informed  men  of  business 
that  it  would  not  be  w^ise  to  launch  out  into  new  schemes  of  any 
magnitude  in  1890.  The  consequence  was  that  very  few  of  the  new 
issues  offered  last  year  were  taken  up  by  the  public,  and  the  firms  that 
had  undei*written  them,  and  their  friends,  had  to  take  them  up  them- 
selves. As  their  commitments  were  already  as  large  as  was  prudent, 
or  larger,  this  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who  were  behind  the 
scenes.  Besides  these  special  causes  for  uneasiness  the  weakness  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  regarded  by  thoughtful  persons  as  adding  to 
the  danger  which  was  vaguely  felt  to  be  more  or  less  imminent.  The 
reserve  was  very  low  at  the  close  of  1889,  and  the  Bank  Directors  took 
the  very  proper  step  of  raising  their  discount  rate  to  6  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  December  in  order  to  replenish  their  stock  of  gold.  During  the 
next  seven  weeks  they  maintained  that  rate  with  praiseworthy 
resolution  in  the  teeth  of  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  majority  of 
City  houses,  whose  plans  were  hampered  by  the  action  of  the  Bank. 
Unfortunately  the  latter  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the  market  rate  of 
discount  above  4^  per  cent,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  great 
joint  stock  banks  to  aid  the  Bank  of  England  in  a  policy  which  was 
dictated  by  a  correct  prevision  of  the  probable  needs  of  1890.  The 
usual  nonsense  about  the  futility  of  piling  up  a  reserve  to  meet  dangers 
which  might  never  arise  was  talked  and  written  by  the  banks  and  their 
hangers-on,  and  finally,  towards  the  end  of  February,  the  Bank  of 
England  had  to  reduce  its  rate  again  to  5  per  cent,  without  having 
effected  anything  worth  mentioning  in  the  way  of  attracting  gold,  for 
the  million  brought,  as  a  special  operation,  by  one  of  the  great  houses 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  real  source  of  additional  strength.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  joint  stock  banks  did  not  take  a  wiser  view  of  the 
situation,  for,  if  they  had,  and  the  Bank  had  been  allowed  to  strengthen 
itself  in  the  early  part  of  1890,  it  would  probably  have  been  unnecessary 
to  apply  to  foreign  countries  for  a  temporary  supply  of  gold  when  the 
crisis  occurred  in  the  autumn.  The  banks  have  got  thoroughly  into  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  amount  of  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
as  of  no  importance,  although  it  is  the  sole  fund  in  existence  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  liabilities  if  called  upon.  They  fully  believe  that,  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  Bank  will  not  be  allowed  to  fail,  as  an 
ordinaiy  bank  would  fail  if  the  whole  of  its  cash  were  gone,  and  the 
experience  of  more  than  one  commercial  crisis  has  shown  that  this 
calculation  is  a  safe  one,  and  has  consequently  encouraged  the  banks  to 
adhere  to  their  present  dangerous  practice. 

As  the  summer  advanced  it  became  quite  clear  that  the  autumn 
stringency  of  money,  which  always  occurs  in  years  when  trade  is  active, 
would  be  even  more  marked  than  usual.  Trade  was  brisk,  and  a  great 
deal  of  coin  was  taken  from  London  for  use  in  the  provinces  during  the 
first  few  months  in  the  year,  thus  weakening  the  Bank.  Many  new 
issues  were  made,  or  rather  attempted,  for  the  securities  offered  were 
not  taken  up  by  the  public  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  issuing  houses 
and  their  friends  who  had  foolishly  underwritten  the  loans  were 
obliged  to  find  the  money  for  them  by  selling  other  securities.  In  July 
took  place  the  revolution  in  Argentina,  which  produced  a  financial  crisis 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  Plate,  and  eventually  led  to  an  enormous 
No.  1. — VOL.  I  o 
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depreciation  in  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  securities.  The  fall  in  prices 
did  not  at  first  extend  very  far,  as  it  was  hoped  and  asserted  by  those 
interested  that  the  new  Argentine  Government,  being  composed  of 
honest  men,  would  take  strenuous  measures  for  repairing  the  terrible 
injury  done  to  the  Argentine  credit  by  the  revolt  itself,  and  also  by  the 
corruption  which  led  to  the  revolt.  Unfortunately  the  mischief  had 
gone  much  too  far  to  be  remedied  by  a  mere  change  of  government  and 
cessation  of  corrupt  administration,  and  the  prices  of  Argentine  secu- 
rities continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  position 
of  Messrs.  Baring  and  another  great  firm  interested  in  South  American 
securities  was  very  serious.  Messrs.  Baring  more  especially  found  to 
their  surprise  that  they  were  beginning  to  have  difficulty  in  providing 
or  the  daily  demands  on  them.  They  had  carried  on  their  acceptanc9 
business  with  a  want  of  caution  which  is  astonishing,  having  allowed 
one  Buenos  Ayres  house  to  draw  on  them  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent. In  August  their  position  had  become  distinctly  alarming  to 
themselves,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  hint  of  the  situation  had  been 
received  in  certain  quarters  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  not  till 
September  that  serious  alarm  began  to  prevail  in  London,  and  even 
then  the  firm  which  was  most  talked  about  was  not  Messrs.  Baring. 

The  Bank  rate  which  had,  rather  unwisely,  been  reduced  to  4  per  cent, 
on  August  21,  was  raised  again  to  5  per  cent,  on  September  25,  money 
being  then  dear  in  New  York  and  Berlin.  The  sales  of  securities  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  increased  considerably,  and  throughout  October 
they  were  more  and  more  pressed.  At  the  time,  of  course,  the  source 
of  this  selling  was  not  known  to  any  but  a  few,  and  even  the  few  were 
unaware  of  their  real  significance.  November  began  with  a  very  gloomy 
feeling  and  an  expectation  that  money  was  likely  to  become  very  dear, 
especiaUy  as  gold  was  being  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  for  foreign 
countries,  more  particularly  for  Spain.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  relief  to 
the  City  when  Thursday,  November  6,  passed  without  a  rise  in  the 
Bank  rate,  but  this  feeling  was  converted  into  one  of  vague  alarm,  when 
on  the  following  day  the  Bank  announced  an  advance  to  6  per  cent. 

The  reason  given  for  this  change  was  a  sudden  demand  for  gold  for 
shipment  to  Spain,  and  we  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the 
critical  position  of  Messrs.  Baring  was  unknown  when  it  was  decided  on. 
On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  however,  one  or  two  persons  of  high 
position  in  the  City  were  made  aware  of  the  situation,  and  on  Monday 
an  investigation  into  Messrs.  Baring's  affairs  was  entrusted  to  an 
eminent  banker  and  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Committee  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  A  very  uneasy  feeling  prevailed  in  the  City,  as  many 
persons  outside  the  very  small  circle  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
facts  could  not  but  be  aware  that  something  very  serious  had  happened, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  to  strengthen  themselves. 
A  very  large  sale  of  consols  added  to  the  apprehension  prevailing. 
On  Tuesday,  November  11,  the  Stock  Exchange  opened  with  a  feeling  of 
unusual  uneasiness.  This  was  to  some  extent  allayed  by  the  announce- 
ment mide  by  the  Government  broker  that  a  very  large  amount  of  gold 
was  coming  from  abroad,  a  fact  which  was  significant  of  the  general 
alarm  at  the  smallness  oif  the  Bank  of  England's  reserve.  When  it  was 
known  that  the  amount  of  gold  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  was  no 
less  than  £3,500,000  (the  amount  actually  brought  was  £4,500,000)  and 
that  further  sales  of  consols  had  been  made,  all  thoughtful  persons 
who  were  not  among  the  ten  or  a  dozen  men  who  knew  the  actual 
facts  came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  danger  feared  was 
of  the  first  magnitude.      This  feeling  of  vague  terror  became  much 
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more  precise  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  as  the  full  significance 
of  the  Bank's  action  was  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  an  increasing 
number  of  City  men.  On  Friday  the  name  of  Messrs.  Baring 
was  freely  mentioned  and  a  panic  was  imminent,  especially  when 
it  became  known  that  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  leading  firms 
and  banks  was  being  held  at  the  Bank  of  England.  That  evening 
a  prehminary  but  effective  agreement  was  come  to  that  Messrs.  Baring 
should  be  assisted.  Their  great  immediate  danger  was  their  inability 
to  meet  their  acceptances,  and  it  was  arranged  that  these  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  being  protected 
against  loss  by  the  creation  of  a  guarantee  fund.  This  fund,  which  at 
the  commencement  amounted  to  five  or  six  millions,  rose  to  ten  on  the 
following  day  (Saturday),  when  the  announcement  of  what  had  been  done 
calmed  the  City  a  good  deal,  and  quite  averted  the  threatened  panic. 
Eventually  the  fund  rose  to  over  eighteen  millions,  but  of  course  many 
of  the  later  subscriptions  were  sent  in  by  people  who  thought  it  would 

*  look  well '  to  have  their  names  on  the  list.  The  really  useful  offers  of 
help  came  from  the  first  dozen  or  so  of  houses  and  institutions,  whose 
conduct  showed  that  they  '  meant  business,'  and  were  prepared  to  run 
risks.  Great  credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  a 
man  of  coolness  and  courage,  without  whom  the  proposed  body  of 
guarantors  would  have  resembled  a  sound  spear-shaft  viiniis  its  steel 
head.  Of  course  the  Bank  and  the  guarantors  had  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  risks  were  not  too  great.  They  knew,  on  the  very  best 
authority,  that  Messrs.  Baring's  securities  were  in  the  main  satisfactory, 
though  owing  to  the  evil  situation  in  Argentina  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  fact  that  most  people  in  London  were  carrying  as  much  stock 
as  was  safe  already,  these  securities  were  incapable  of  immediate  reali- 
zation. Under  these  circumstances  those  who  originally  put  their 
names  to  the  guarantee  deserve  credit  for  both  wisdom  and  courage 
in  the  unusual  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  whole  business  was 
abnormal,  and  cannot  safely  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  the  future, 
unless  indeed  the  traditional  prudence  of  men  of  business  in  the  City 
of  London  deserts  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  much  on  the  events  which  followed  the 
collapse  of  Messrs.  Baring,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  the 
panic  which  would  inevitably  have  resulted  from  that  event,  if  the 
firm's  enormous  liabilities  liad  not  been  provided  for.  The  crisis 
once  over  the  money  market  rapidly  became  very  easy,  and  a  recovery 
took  place  on  the  Stock  L^xchangc,  owing  to  the  repurchase  by  operators 
for  the  fall  of  part  of  the  stock  sold  by  them  in  view  of  a  highly  prob- 
able catastrophe.  Livestors  also  took  the  opportunity  of  buying  the 
fairly  numerous  class  of  good  stocks  which  had  been  thrown  on  the 
market  by  holders  througli  necessity  or  excessive  apprehension.  Since 
this  recovery,  however,  the  volume  of  business  has  been  very  small.  In 
the  first  revulsion  from  the  feeling  of  extreme  terror  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  people  who  appeared  to  imagine  that  the  danger 
avoided  might  be  considered  as  never  having  existed,  and  that  com- 
mercial activity  would  soon  be  resumed.  The  same  class  of  persons 
talked  as  if  a  new  means  for  the  prevention  of  panics  had  been  invented, 
and  asked  why  the  trouble  of  1866  had  not  been  met  in  this  man- 
ner. Of  course  the  notion  that  every  trader  who  has  become  insolvent 
could  be  safely  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly  by  a  guarantee 
fund  was  not  nakedly  stated,  but  it  was  said  that  any  one  who  had 

*  good  '  securities  which  were  temporarily  unsaleable  might  be  helped. 
This  is  a  most  dangerous  fallacv.     No  really  good  security  is  ever  un- 
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saleable,  at  a  pricey  though  it  may  be  unsaleable  except  on  terms  which 
involve  ruin  to  the  seller.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  conditions  under  which 
a  man  might  be  ruined  by  holding  too  many  consols  with  borrowed 
money,  in  fact  people  have  been  ruined  by  analogous  operations,  and 
the  class  of  securities  which  Messrs.  Baring  held  were  in  many  cases 
not  saleable  at  all,  or  likely  to  be  for  months  to  come,  though  they  are 
no  doubt  *  good,*  in  the  sense  that  they  will  eventually  turn  out  to  be 
good  assets.  A  good  security  and  a  good  asset  are  not  necessarily  con- 
vertible terms,  as  many  a  trader  has  discovered  with  pain  and  surprise, 
and  no  ingenious  legerdemain  will  make  them  convertible.  Moreover 
almost  any  security  can  be  regarded  as  potentially  *  good  '  by  the  un- 
checked exercise  of  the  faculty  for  hope.  A  sanguine  debtor  is  always 
liable  to  be  shocked  at  the  want  of  faith  in  the  future  manifested  bv 
unsympathetic  creditors.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  what  was  done  for  Messrs.  Baring  because  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  do  anything  else,  cannot  safely  be  done  in  all  cases,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  case.  Failures,  whether  actual  or  virtual,  will  have 
to  take  place  where  merchants  or  bankers  allow  their  affairs  to  be  too  far 
involved.  The  safest  plan  in  the  long  run  is  for  the  failure  to  be  openly 
recognized,  but  as  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883  made  it  costly  to  declare 
a  man  bankrupt,  the  usual  practice  for  some  years  past  has  been  to  make 
what  are  euphemistically  termed  '  compositions,'  by  which,  in  many 
cases,  the  insolvent  firm  continues  in  business.  This  is  not  a  thoroughly 
healthy  state  of  things. 

Current  Topics 

The  Power  of  Commission. — During  the  past  quarter  one  large 
loan  and  some  moderate  issues  have  been  offered  to  the  investing  public. 
Among  the  less  prominent  loans  was  one  which  the  colony  of  South 
Australia  attempted  to  raise,  and  it  was  remarkable  because  of  its  non- 
success.  (1.)  The  Government  of  that  Colony  offered  3 J  per  cent,  at  98 
under  the  reasonable  belief  that  its  credit  was  quite  equal  to  the  support 
of  this  price  in  the  market.  But  it  reckoned  without  its  brokers  and  com- 
mission hunters.  What  this  class  of  business  men  desire  is  not  so 
mlich  to  appraise  new  loana  or  old  loans  at  their  proper  values  as  to  get 
a  *  turn '  or  commission  on  the  negotiation  of  securities.  They  held 
aloof,  and  so  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  found  itself  much  worse  off 
by  offering  3J  per  cent,  at  a  minimum  of  98,  than  if  it  had  offered  the 
same  bonds  at  as  low  as  95.  In  the  latter  case  there  would  have  been 
*  turn  *  to  the  professional  financiers,  who  make  a  quick  profit  by 
tendering  for  blocks  of  new  securities  at  a  wholesale  price,  and  retailing 
those  securities  to  investors  at  a  slight  advance.  The  highest  bidders 
being  the  purchasers,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  whole  loan  would 
have  been  freely  taken  at  an  average  of  98,  even  if  the  minimum  price 
had  been  lower.  The  appearance  of  success,  so  given  to  the  issue, 
would  have  tempted  the  general  public  to  come  in,  and  the  professional 
go-betweens  would  have  been  able  to  retail  stock  with  ease  at  the 
trifling  commission  yearned  for  by  their  class.  As  it  was,  the  public 
were  frightened  away  because  only  a  small  part  of  the  issue  was  sub- 
scribed at  the  minimum — 98.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  issue  may  depend  upon  a  very  small  commission  being 
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held  out  to  professional  financiers.  (2.)  The  new  German  and  Prussian 
loans  were  issued  in  February  on  a  different  principle.  The  price  was 
pitched  somewhat  low,  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole  amount  of 
450  million  marks  was  applied  for  forty  times  over  ;  not  that  this  multi- 
phed  sum  was  actually  provided  in  cash,  but  German  bankers  and 
others  subscribed  forty  times  as  much  as  they  wanted,  with  the  idea 
that  the  more  they  asked  for  the  more  they  would  get.  Having  got 
what  they  wanted  they  immediately  proceeded  to  retail  the  security, 
which  soon  after  the  issue  fell  below  the  minimum  price  for  a  time. 
This  did  not  matter  to  the  German  Government,  which  obtained  the 
financial  prestige  and  business  glory  of  making  a  large  new  loan  suc- 
cessful. The  potency  of  half  per  cent,  in  modern  money  markets  is  one 
of  their  most  remarkable  characteristics.  In  Mr.  Goschen's  conversion 
of  British  three  per  cents,  a  much  smaller  commission  helped  mate- 
rially his  memorable  success. 

Does  Speculation  raise  Prices  ? — Without  debating  this  question 
generally,  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  which, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  begs  it.  The  preamble  to  the  bill  assumes  that 
speculation  in  pig-iron  *  warrants '  is  mischievous,  and  should  be 
declared  illegal  and  punishable  if  persisted  in.  The  ground  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  opportunity  for  speculation  in  pig-iron  is  increased  by  the 
facilities  presented,  when  all  that  need  change  hands  is  a  warrant,  or 
piece  of  paper  with  which  the  most  fastidious  speculator  need  not  soil 
his  fingers.  The  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  are  no  doubt 
very  good,  but  between  intentions  and  practice  there  is  always  a  wide 
difference,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  proposals  tend  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  always  the  unscrupulous  people  who  can  evade 
regulations  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  while  the  legitimate  trader  is  often 
frightened  out  of  open  dealing  by  over  legislation,  and  sometimes  resorts 
to  devious  practices  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  credit,  and  to  the  injury 
of  the  general  standard  of  trading  morality.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  preamble  of  such  a  bill  can  be  proved.  There  is  just 
as  much  opportunity  to  speculate  for  the  fall  as  for  the  rise.  Speculators 
drive  either  movement  to  an  extreme  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any 
speculation,  however  facile,  permanently  or  on  the  average  raises  the 
prices  of  the  articles  speculated  in.  We  shall  be  told  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  speculative  shares  and  other  securities  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  which  owe  their  market  value  to  nothing  but  the  convenience 
which  such  counters  offer  to  bulls  and  bears  ;  but  there  again  we  have 
bears  to  consider  as  well  as  bulls,  and  if  there  is  intrinsic  valuelessness 
in  a  security,  it  will  be  fastened  on  by  bears  as  readily  as  by  bulls.  It  is 
time  that  the  supply  of  a  given  security  is  limited,  whilst  the  supply  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  it  is  almost  unlimited,  and  therefore  bears  are 
often  cornered.  But,  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  speculation  than 
the  cornering  of  bears,  it  would  soon  die  out.  Those  American  shares 
which  are  regarded  as  simply  counters  have  an  intrinsic  value,  because 
they  are  taken  by  leviathan  railway  kings,  who  want  to  get  the  control 
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of  railroads  here  or  there,  and  who  tind  nothing  simpler  than  to  buy 
cheap  shares  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  outvoting  any  opponents. 
It  happens  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Produce  Cleari-ng  House 
Company,  the  chairman  defended  speculation  in  words  reported  as 
follows :  — *  Their  institution  was  used  by  continental  bankers,  who, 
when  making  advances  to  beet  growers,  protected  themselves  against 
any  possible  fall  in  prices  before  the  sugar  could  be  delivered,  by  selling 
forward  under  their  guarantee.  The  most  important  position  of  the 
company  was  to  regulate  speculation ;  and  they  accomplished  this 
object  by  simple  and  effectual  means.  They  believed  that  their 
system  was  a  necessity  under  the  new  conditions  of  trade.'  To  regu- 
late speculation  is  one  thing ;  to  regulate  prices  is  another  ;  but  the 
Produce  Clearing  House — although  it  has  been  called  a  gambling- table, 
a  Monte  Carlo  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  so  on— claims  credit  for  fore- 
stalling fluctuations,  and  softening  the  effect  of  extreme  and  sudden 
change  of  prices.  As  there  is  the  same  facility  for  anticipating  a  fall 
as  for  forestalling  a  rise,  the  average  of  prices  is  probably  not  affected. 

Change  ob^  Policy  at  the  Bank  of  England. — Mr.  Lidderdale, 
the  present  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  made  his  reign 
remarkable,  not  only  for  his  strong  grip  of  the  situation  when  credit  was 
threatened  last  November,  but  for  another  thing  as  well.  This  thing  is 
a  new  policy  which  he  has  inaugurated  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  For  many  years  the  directors  steadily  refused  to  give  interest 
on  money  lodged  at  the  Bank.  They  regarded  the  paying  of  interest 
by  banks  on  money  lodged  as  a  pernicious  practice,  and  one  against 
which  they  were  bound  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  policy  to  set  their 
faces.  The  result  was  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  crash 
of  1866,  the  Bank  of  England  steadily  lost  power  in  the  market,  its 
Bank  rate  became  more  and  more  nominal — higher  and  drier  above  the 
market  rate.  As  time  went  on,  the  outside  banks  by  degrees  broke 
away  from  the  thrall  of  the  Bank  rate  by  refusing  to  continue  the 
former  practice  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits  at  just  one  per  cent, 
less  than  Bank  rate.  The  terms  on  which  documentary  bills  could  be 
taken  up  were  also  made  to  conform  rather  to  the  rates  allowed  by  the 
outside  banks  than  to  the  standard  of  the  Bank  of  England.  After  ex- 
perience of  the  growing  impotence  of  the  Bank  of  England  under  the 
old  rdgiviCf  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  Governor  of  the  Bank,  who 
is  a  man  of  exceptional  pluck  and  sagacity,  to  change  the  practice  of 
the  Bank.  The  first  warnings  of  this  change  were  conveyed  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Hampshire  County  Council, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  agreed  not  only  to  receive  their  money 
on  deposit,  but  to  give  them  an  allowance  varying  with  the  opportuni- 
ties for  employing  it  profitably.  Less  public,  but  well-known  at  the 
same  time,  were  the  similar  arrangements  made  by  the  Bank  with  the 
India  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within  the  control  of  the 
Bank  sums  of  money  which  the  India  Council  would  otherwise  have 
lent  on  the  market  for  short  periods  at  market  rates,  i.e.,  very  much 
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lower  rates  than  the  Bank  of  England  cared  to  charge.     The  principle 
is  believed  to  have  been  carried  still  further,  and  the  use  of  the  funds 
of  other  bodies  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  Bank  of  England,  always 
on  condition  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  allowed.     The  experi- 
ment,  or  change  of  policy,  has  had  the  good  effect,  that,  without 
impairing  the  annual  profits  of  the  Bank,  it  has  given  the  institution  a 
healthy  and  firm  control  of  the  market  from  time  to  time,  especially  in 
times  when  such  control  was  most  needed.     But  Mr.  Lidderdale  has 
not  rehed  wholly  upon  his  power  to  borrow  sums  of  money  in  this  way. 
He  has  initiated  the  practice  of  discounting  short  bills  by  the  Bank — 
bills  with  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  to  rmi  before  maturity.     When- 
ever the  Bank  succeeds  in  raising  the  market  rates  of  discount  to 
within  a  little  of  its  own  charge,  it  also  succeeds  in  attracting  much 
business  in  the  shape  of  discount  on  short  bills.    The  effect  is  salutary, 
because,  supposing  the  Bank  to  have  raised  its  rate  to  five  per  cent,  on 
suspicion  that  a  crisis  may  break  out,  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  allow 
its  short  bills  to  run  off  in  order  to  bring  the  market  sharply  up  to  any 
advanced  standard  of  interest  which  it  may  think  desirable  to  impose. 
The  rise  may  be  to  six  per  cent,  or  seven  per  cent.,  or  still  more ;  but 
if  the  market  depends  upon  the  Bank  for  supplies  of  money  against 
short  bills,  it  will  continue  to  be  dependent,  and  will  have  to  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  all  round.    It  is  always  the  last  half  million  or  so  which 
determines  the  value  of  money  throughout  the  market.      Supposing 
twenty  millions  to  be  lent  in  London  every  day,  but  that  on  one  day 
there  is  a  demand  for  twenty  and  a  half  millions,  then  the  surplus 
demand  raises  the  rate  of  the  whole  twenty  millions  lent.    Accordingly, 
the  London  market  of  discount  and  interest  becomes  more  attractive, 
and  draws  more  money  from  abroad,  and  draws  it  more  quickly  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  not  powerful.     Under 
Mr.  Lidderdale  there  have  been  fewer  complaints  than  had  been  heaid 
of  for  many  years  past,  as  to  the  banking  system  of  the  country  being 
out  of  joint.     His  new  policy  marks  a  radical  change,  which  has  been 
put  to  the  test  and  has  come  out  well.  A.  Ellis    . 

Profit-Sharing 

The  report  on  Profit-Sharing  lately  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  appeared  at  a  somewhat  opportune  time,  just,  in  fact,  as 
Parliament  is  about  to  institute  special  inquiries  on  several  branches 
of  the  labour  question,  which  is  now  more  than  ever  the  subject  of  the 
hour.  To  those  who  require  more  than  this,  to  those  who  expected  it 
to  be  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  all  that  has  been  done  or 
attempted  in  this  branch  of  industrial  experiment,  the  report  is  a  little 
disappointing.  To  earnest  co-operators,  above  all,  who  have  studied 
and  know  the  question  and  its  difficulties,  this  report  cannot  fail  to  bo 
unsatisfactory,  because  it  leaves  almost  untouched  and  with  hardly  a 
passing  reference,  many  of  the  applications  of  the  principle  which  have 
had  birth  within  the  co-operative  movement  itself. 
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Thus,  in  the  tabulated  list  of  profit-sharing  societies  given  on  p.  25 
of  the  report  there  can  be  found,  for  instance,  no  mention  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  which  has  expended  £50,000  in 
laying  down  admirable  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  con- 
sumed by  its  members.  The  principle  of  profit-sharing  has  been  prac- 
tised by  this  society  since  1870,  and,  in  certain  proportions  the  profit 
upon  its  productions  has  been  divided  between  capital,  labour,  and  con- 
sumption, each  of  these  elements  being  considered  agents  in  its  reali- 
zation. The  share  paid  to  labour  in  1889  was  equal  to  S^d.  in  the  £ 
on  wages.  Nor  does  this  list  include  the  well-known  Hebden  Bridge 
Society,  in  which  the  fustian-makers  and  tailors  are  paid  a  share  of 
profits  ;  this  share  in  1889  being  9d.  in  the  £  on  their  wages.  The 
Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe-Makers,  who  paid  Is.  6^^.  in  the  £  on  wages, 
is  not  referred  to,  nor  are  the  Northamptonshire  and  Kaunds  Societies 
of  the  same  trade,  who  in  1889  paid  a  share  of  profits  of  labour  of  25.  Sd. 
and  3s.  in  the  £  respectively.  The  Manchester  Printing  Society  may  also 
be  specially  named,  which  in  1889  divided  £395  among  its  workpeople 
as  their  share  of  profit.  In  fact  from  a  list  of  106  productive  societies 
existing  in  1889,  23  may  be  selected  as  profit-sharing  concerns,  and  these 
divided  among  their  workers  during  the  year  in  this  way  £4,760. 

Statistical  information  about  all  these  societies  is  published  annually 
in  the  reports  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  which  are  easily  obtainable. 
The  co-operative  camp,  it  is  true,  is  divided  into  two  sections  on  this 
subject,  but  still  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  report  on  profit-sharing, 
which  makes  no  reference  to  these  concerns,  should  be  satisfactory  to 
the  disciples  of  a  movement  from  the  main  principle  of  which  the 
system  of  profit-sharing  may  be  said  to  be  an  off-shoot. 

As  a  short  general  sketch,  however,  of  an  important  industrial 
development,  the  report  may  be  of  much  service,  and  may  help  just  now 
to  call  attention  to  the  system  it  describes,  even  if  it  does  not  induce 
employers  of  labour  to  carry  it  more  generally  into  practice.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  subject  is  treated  too  exclusively  from  the  employers' 
point  of  vfew,  and  that  sufficient  account  is  not  taken  of  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  workmen  in  respect  to  it.  Nor  does  it  make  adequate 
reference  to  the  many  failures  which  have  taken  place  in  attempts  to 
work  out  the  principle,  whether  in  profit-sharing  concerns  pure  and 
simple,  or  in  others,  in  which  the  element  of  industrial  partnership  has 
been  combined.  This  is  a  question  on  which  further  and  more  explicit 
evidence  is  nmch  needed. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  sununary  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  practical  operation  of  the  system  as  applied  generally,  and  in 
special  cases  at  home  and  abroad,  is  clear  and  interesting.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  report  is,  that  in  many  of  the 
firms  in  which  profit-sharing  has  been  established,  a  considerable  in- 
I  crease  of  profit  has  accompanied  the  development  of  the  system.  It  is 
asserted  by  its  advocates,  such  as  M.  Leclaire,  and  M.  Laroche-Joubert, 
that  the  proportion  of  profit  paid  to  labour  is  no  mere  transfer  of  cash 
from  the  pocket  of  the  employer  to  that  of  the  employee,  but  comes 
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from  an  additional  profit  created  by  the  increased  zeal  and  diligence  of 
the  workers  under  the  influence  of  a  system  which  recognizes  their 
right  to  share  in  the  profit  of  their  labour. 

The  sources  of  this  increased  earning  power  of  labour,  are  said  to 
be — reduction  of  waste ;  better  quality  of  work  ;  lessened  cost  of  super- 
intendence ;  increased  permanency  and  minimum  of  change  in  the  staff 
of  the  establishment ;  and  the  increase  of  practical  information  and  use- 
ful suggestion  from  those  concerned  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
business.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  effect  of  a  closer  identity  between 
capital  and  labour,  and  a  consequent  freedom  from  the  numerous  dis- 
putes which  so  tend  to  diminish  the  profits  of  ordinary  establishments. 

Hours  of  Duty  of  Bailway  Servants 

A  Board  of  Trade  report  bearing  on  this  subject  was,  very  oppor- 
tunely, presented  to  Parliament  a  few  weeks  ago,  just  as  the  great 
strike  of  Scottish  railway  servants  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  time 
for  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  question,  which 
is  one  of  considerable  general  and  economic  interest.  Mr.  Channing's 
resolution  states  strongly  the  case  for  shorter  hours  in  railway  work 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  safety,  and  may  be  quoted  in  full : — 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  excessive  hours  of  labour  imposed  on 
railway  servants  by  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  railway  companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  constitute  a  grave  social  injustice,  and  are  a  constant  source  of  danger  both 
to  the  men  themselves  and  to  the  travelling  public,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  obtain  powers  by  legislation  to  issue  orders,  where  necessary, 
directing  railway  companies  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  special  classes  of  thpir 
servants,  or  to  make  such  a  reasonable  increase  in  any  class  of  their  servants  as  will 
obviate  the  necessity  for  overtime  work.' 

Speaking  in  opposition  to  the  motion  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said  : — 

*  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  formed  on  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  safety  of  the  employes  of  the  railways  and  of  the 
travelling  public  is  affected  by  excessive  overtime.  In  the  returns  of  1889  and  1890 
there  are  122  inquiries  made  into  railway  accidents  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  In  fourteen  of  these  cases  the  accident  was  found  to  have  been  more  or  less 
due  to  excessive  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  railway  servants,  principally  drivers 
and  firemen,  and  twenty-four  separate  instances  of  overtime  were  given  in  relation 
to  those  cases.' 

The  report  consists  of  51  pages  of  closely  packed  columns  of  details, 
and  cannot  easily  be  summarized  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  whole  of  the  particulars  furnished.  The  intention  of  the  report  is  to 
show  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  certain  classes  of  weekly-paid 
servants  who  were,  during  the  months  of  September,  1889,  and  March, 
1890,  on  duty  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  at  a  time,  or  who,  after  being  on  duty  more  than  twelve  hours, 
were  allowed  to  resume  work  with  less  than  eight  hours'  rest.  The 
classes  of  servants  dealt  with  are  passenger  guards,  goods  guards,  engine- 
drivers  and  firemen,  signalmen  and  examiners.  The  return  shows  in 
separate  columns  the  extra  hours  worked  over  twelve,   from  one  up  to 
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six  hours  and  upwards,  and  similarly  the  periods  of  absence  from  duty 
after  estra  work  up  to  seven  hours  for  alt  the  railways  in  the  kingdom. 
A  comparatively  short  tahle,  however,  may  be  formed  by  selecting  only 
the  companies  which  are  the  worst  offenders  in  the  matter  of  excessive 
overtime,  by  confining  the  particulars  to  two  cardinal  facts  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  by  limiting  the  classes  of  servants  to  three.  The  passenger 
guards  and  examiners  form  scarcely  an  appreciable  element  in  the 
returns,  and  may  therefore  easily  be  spared  from  the  list.  As  fifteen 
hours  is  a  period  about  midway  between  the  working  day  of  twelve 
hours  and  the  '  eighteen  and  upwards,'  which  forms  the  limit  of  the 
return,  that  is  taken  as  a  fair  medium  for  exhibiting  the  extent  to,which 
overtime  is  worked.  Otherwise  the  accompanying  table  explains  itself. 

Tabij:  showing  chief  Railway  CkimpaDios  employiog  certain  of  thoir  servants  fifteen  hours  iier 
day,  with  daily  poroontage  of  such  servants  so  employed,  and  mocthly  perceutugo  of  thoso  work- 
ing over  twelve  hours,  allowed  to  resume  work  after  loss  than  eight  hours'  rest. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  difficulty  as  to  the  long  hours  of 
work  on  railways  arises  almost  if  not  entirely  in  respect  to  goods  and 
mineral  traffic  employes,  and  that  even  here  prolonged  and  quickly  re- 
curring periods  of  duty  are  less  frequent  with  signalmen  than  with  the 
other  two  sections.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  percentages  are 
higher  on  lines  where  there  is  much  mineral  traffic.  This  is  due  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  general  traffic  of  a  railway,  and  will  illustrate 
the  complexity  which,  according  to  the  railway  companies,  prevents  any 
reduction  of  working  hours  in  the  special  cases  in  which  overtime  occurs. 
Traffic  management  requires  that  passenger  trains,  according  to  their 
grade,  shall  have  the  first  claim  to  the  road.  Goods  trains  according 
to  grade  come  next,  and  finally  the  mineral  trains.  Mineral  trains 
must  give  way  and  wait  for  goods  trains  to  pass  them,  and  these  in 
turn  must  get  out  of  the  way  and  wait  for  passenger  trains. 

The  hours  of  men  on  passenger  trains  are  comparatively  easy  of 
adjustment  either  by  a  daily  mileage  or  its  equivalent  in  time.  The 
London  and  North  Western,  indeed,  with  express  trains  recognizes  that 
not  only  for  the  men  but  for  the  engines  a  limited  mileage  per  day  is 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  result  from  each,  and  this 
principle  the  company  has  largely  reduced  to  practice.  With  the  goods 
and  mineral  trains  this  cannot  be  done.  A  mineral  train  may  be  booked 
to  do  a  certain  journey  in  a  stated  period,  but  as  it  may  have  to  wait  in 
sidings  for  the  passage  of  other  trains  which  may  themselves  be  delayed 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  how  long  the  journey  may  really  take.  Even 
the  London  and  North  Western,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
above,  suffers  from  this  practical  difficulty,  and  the  other  companies 
say  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  surmounted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  serious  as  it  looks,  and  that  the 
lines  which  show  such  high  percentages  of  overtime  are  undermanned. 
It  is  a  question  of  organization  and  of  cost.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  if  the  companies  care  to  employ  more  men  and  are  careful  in  the 
organization  of  their  systems,  excessive  hours,  if  not  entirely  stopped, 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  for  the  companies  to  consider 
whether  it  will  not  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  obtain  at  the  cost  of  a 
somewhat  increased  staff,  a  greater  degree  of  safety  and  efficiency  in 
the  working  of  their  lines. 

Casting  up  the  totals  shown  by  the  return  and  comparing  with  the 
one  issued  last  year,  it  is  ascertained  that  in  September,  1888,  and  in 
March,  1890,  the  numbers  of  railway  servants  of  the  five  grades  first 
referred  to  working  more  than  twelve  hours  were  respectively  34,958, 
as  against  33,891,  and  32,752  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  year.  In  nearly  all  industries  the  tendency  of  the  last  forty 
years  has  been  to  shorten  hours,  but  on  the  railways  the  tendency  is  in 
the  other  direction.  As  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that  this 
state  of  things  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  travelling  public,  the 
demand  for  state  regulation  is  likely  to  increase. 

Following  close  upon  this  report  come  the  first  sittings  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  this  sub- 
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ject  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Channing's  motion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle,  C.B.,  Chief  of  the  Kailway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  practice  of  compelling  men 
to  return  to  duty  after  very  short  rests  is  on  the  decline.  Mr.  Boyle 
is  reported  in  the  Times  as  saying  that : — 

*  The  percentage  of  instances  of  returning  to  work  after  a  rest  of  either  one  or  two 
up  to  eight  hours  on  the  leading  railways  in  1888  and  in  1890  was : — Great  Eastern, 
1888,  26,  1890,  3-51 ;  Great  Western,  1888,  1222,  1890,  6-61 ;  Great  Northern,  1888, 
3-25,  1890,  3-77;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1888,  25-43,  1890,  13-55;  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  1888,  126,  1890,  71-64 ;  London  and  South 
Western,  1888,  32-29,  1890,  2-73;  North  British,  1888,  88-33,  1890,  3110;  Glasgow 
and  South  Western,  1888,  8825,  1890,  3-06 ;  South  Eastern,  1888,  9920,  1890,  3817.' 

A  great  improvement  is  undoubtedly  here  indicated,  as  a  man  who 
returns  to  duty  after  but  a  short  rest  following  excessively  long  hours, 
is  unfit  to  have  charge  of  a  train  from  the  first  moment  of  his  return  to 
duty. 

We  must  wait  for  the  issue  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Select  Committee, 
before  we  can  form  a  final  judgment  on  some  of  the  points  above  raised. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  the  long  hours  on  mineral  trains,  so  far  as  they  are 
caused  by  delays  at  sidings,  it  is  a  fact  that  those  who  are  nominally 
at  work  for  very  long  hours  are  not  actually  at  work  for  more  than  a 
few  hours.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  adhuc  sub  judicCy  what 
allowance  should  be  made  under  this  head. 


The  Scottish  Kailway  Strike 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  labour  struggle  which  Scotland  has 
experienced  in  this  generation  culminated  on  December  21,  1890,  in  a 
strike  of  a  large  number  of  men,  employed  chiefly  in  the  traffic 
departments  of  the  three  leading  Scottish  railway  companies.^  The 
immediate  consaquence  was  paralysis  of  the  system  of  internal  transport 
in  the  industrial  districts  of  Scotland.  This  paralysis  in  its  acute  form 
lasted  merely  a  few  days ;  but  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  strike,  only 
a  partial  passenger  and  merchandise  service  was  carried  on,  while  the 
mineral  traffic  was  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  effect  upon  the 
industries  of  Scotland  of  this  arrest  of  the  means  of  railway  com- 
munication was  prompt  and  serious.  The  coal  supply,  by  which  the 
wheels  of  industry  are  fed,  was  curtailed  almost  to  the  quantity  that 
could  be  carted  into  the  towns  from  neighbouring  pits,  for  stocks  were 
speedily  exhausted.  Shipbuilding  yards,  engineering  works  and  fac- 
tories closed  their  doors.  At  one  time  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  idle  from  causes  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  the  strike. 
Some  commodities,  coals,  for  example,  reached  famine  prices. ^     Ships 

^  The  North  British,  the  Caledonian,  and  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Rail- 
ways. The  companies  suffered  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  strike  on  the  N.  B.  Co. 
ended  on  the  29th  January,  1891,  that  on  the  Caledonian  on  the  Slst  January,  and 
that  on  the  G.  and  S.  Western  on  31st  December,  1890.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  out  at  any  one  time,  and  the  number 
varied  during  the  strike,  but  the  maximum  number  was  probably  over  8,000. 

-  Coals  sold  in  the  streets  retail  at  9d.  per  cwt.  prior  to  the  strike,  wore  during  its 
course  sold  at  Is.  6rf.  to  .S.s.,  and  isolated  cases  occurred  of  higher  prices  up  to  even 
Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  having  been  paid.  For  quantities  the  price  rose  from  lbs.  to  405. 
per  ton. 
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were  laid  up  in  all  the  Scottish  ports  for  want  of  cargo  due  by  rail,  and 
for  want  of  steam  coal.  Some  business  was  no  doubt  deferred,  much 
was  altogether  lost. 

The  strike  was  in  the  making  for  a  long  time.  Discontent  with  the 
conditions  of  employment  had  existed  on  at  least  two  of  the  lines  for 
years,  and  had  month  by  month  become  more  acute ;  representations 
had  repeatedly  been  made  to  the  companies,  both  through  the  ordinary 
departmental  channels  and  through  the  secretary  of  the  Eailway 
Servants*  Association  without  substantial  result,  and  a  feeling  had  been 
growing  among  the  men  and  among  those  interested  in  railway 
administration  that  a  strike  had  become  inevitable.  Fatalism,  to  which 
masses  of  people  are  often  prone,  prepared  the  way  for  the  contagion  by 
which  the  strike-fever  spread  from  centre  to- centre. 

Preliminary  Statement  of  Cause. — In  one  sense  the  cause  of  the 
strike  was  very  simple,  yet  exhaustive  examination  of  it  must  involve 
discussion  of  a  complex  series  of  causes.  The  cause  may  perhaps  btt| 
most  simply  and  briefly  put  in  this  form  :  the  men  were,  justifiably J^ 
unjustifiably,  thoroughly  discontented  with  the  conditions  of  their 
employment  ;  they  felt  that  their  representations  were  being  treated 
with  disdain,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  revolt. 

The  Breach  of  Contract, — The  manner  in  which  they  did  revolt,  in 
striking  without  giving  legal  notice,  laid  them  open  to  actions  for 
damages  at  the  instance  of  their  employers,  if  not  even  also,  in  some  cases, 
probably  to  prosecution  under  the  Conspiracy  Act.^  Viewed  as  a  possible 
precedent,  the  action  was  a  bad  one.  Were  breach  of  contract  to 
become  universal,  society  could  not  hold  together.  To  regard,  however, 
the  sacredness  of  contract  as  being  the  only  question  at  issue  in  the 
strike  would  be  to  take  a  superficial  and  wholly  barren  view.  Men  do 
not  incur  such  risks  save  for  some  very  potent  reason.  The  persistence 
with  which  the  directors  kept  the  breach  of  contract  aspect  of  the  case 
before  the  public — a  persistence  due  to  the  exclusively  class  view  which 
they  took  of  the  situation — tended  to  produce  misconception  of  the  real 
significance,  to  obscure  the  fundamental  causes,  and  even  to  prolong 
the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  men  consistently  ex- 
hibited willingness  to  come  to  terms,  and  to  submit  their  claims  to 
arbitration,  their  attitude  and  their  utterances  were  no  doubt  also 
characterized  by  class  prejudices.  Each  side  obstinately  fought  for  its 
own  assumed  interests,  and  each  appealed  for  sympathy  and  support  to 
a  different  public.  One  appealed  to  the  traders  and  the  other  to  the 
trades.  The  men  could  not  have  held  out  for  six  weeks  without 
substantial  help  from  the  trades  unions.  The  directors  would  have 
collapsed  in  a  few  days  but  for  the  support  and  forbearance  of 
the  trading  community.  The  hypothesis,  frequently  stated  during 
the  course  of  the  strike,  that  had  the  men  given  in  their  notices  in 
proper  form,  and  then  engaged  in  a  strike,  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
mercial public  would  have  been  with  them,  is  probably  groundless. 
The  working-class  public  was  in  sympathy  with  the  men  in  spite  of 
the  breach  of  contract.  The  sympathy  of  the  commercial  public 
would  probably  have  been  with  the  companies  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  view  of  the  commercial  class  was  that  the  spirit  of  the 
men  must  be  broken,  and  that  whatever  concessions  might  have  to  be 
made  afterwards,  the  men  must  be  driven  to  surrender  in  order  that  the 
concessions  might  not  appear  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  strike.     It  was 

^  The  legal  questions  involved  in  the  strike  as  well  as  several  of  the  other  points 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  are  discussed  in  The  Scottish  Eailway  Strike^  A  History  and 
Criticism^  by  the  present  writer. 
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felt  that,  at  all  costs,  the  working  classes  must  not  be  allowed  to  *  taste  ' 
power.  The  view  was  widely  prevalent  that  the  strike  was  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  labour  war  into  Scotland,  that  it  was  one  of  a  series,  and 
that  the  railway  co  npanies  should  be  encouraged  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  general  body  of  employers.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  demands  of 
the  railway  men  were  granted,  employees  in  other  industries  would 
make  similar  demands,  and  that  the  New  Unionism  ^  would  break  down 
the  influence  of  the  commercial  classes  and  assume  a  share  in  the 
control  of  industry.  The  specific  causes  of  the  strike,  the  alleged 
intolerable  length  of  the  hours  of  labour,^  the  strength  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  men,  and  their  determination  to  effect  a  change  in 
their  conditions  of  work  were  wholly  ignored  in  this  view. 

T}ie  Views  and  Proceedings  of  the  Bailioay  Boards. — In  the  view  of 
the  directors,  the  men  were  guilty  of  breach  of  contract,  and  they 
therefore  refused  to  treat  with  them  until  they  surrendered.      The 

fipanies  availed  themselves  of  all  the  resources  which  the  law 
wed  them  ;  they  evicted  strikers  from  their  houses  ;  ^  they  arrested 
is  supplied  by  the  public  for  the  maintenance  of  the  men  on 
strike  ;  ^  they  sued  hundreds  of  the  men  for  damages  for  breach  of 
contract,  and  instituted  proceedings  under  the  Conspiracy  Act  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  in  leaving  their  employment  without  notice,  the 
men  had  infringed  Section  5  of  that  Act.^  Throughout  the  controversy 
prior  to  the  strike  the  directors  had  carried  on  correspondence  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Kailway  Servants*  Association,  a  tacit  though  informal 

^  Although  Mr.  John  Bums  went  to  Scotland  to  render  assistance  during  the  later 
weeks  of  the  strike,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  or  any  of  the  leaders  of  what  is 
called  the  New  Unionism  had  anything  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  the  strike.  The  dread 
of  the  New  Unionism  was  rather  an  ignorant  dread,  since  the  railway  servants  were 
not  even  organized  up  to  the  level  of  the  Old  Unionism,  and  had  neither  knowledge  of 
nor  sympathy  with  the  New  Unionism.  The  essential  feature  of  the  New  Unionism,  the 
concerted  action  of  different  trades,  was  altogether  ahsent  from  the  railway  strike. 
An  attempt  was  ma.de  hy  a  section  of  the  carters,  it  is  said  spontaneously,  to  promote 
a  sympathetic  strike  in  their  ranks,  hut  it  did  not  succeed.  To  connect  the  railway 
strike  save  in  the  most  distant  way  with  the  recent  labour  movements  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  were  simply  to  misunderstand  it.  Even  the  important  gain  made  by  the 
servants  in  the  North  Eastern  Railway  came  only  to  encourage  the  men  after  their 
resolution  to  strike.  The  threatened  general  strike  of  railway  servants  does  not  sccin 
to  have  had  any  serious  meaning. 

*  The  often  repeated  statement  that  hours  on  duty  do  not  mean  hours  of  labour 
explains  nothing.  The  strike  was  not  made  by  the  porters  at  sleepy  country  stations, 
but  by  men  who  alleged  that  they  were  suffering  severe  strain  from  spells  of  duty 
from  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  even  up  to  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  number  of  hours  of  duty  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  strain.  The 
men  allege  that  while  this  aspect  of  their  work  has  been  so  considered  as  regards 
some  grades  of  servants,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  as  regards  others. 
From  three  to  four  hours  of  duty  at  a  time  is  regarded  as  quite  enough  for  express 
drivers,  but  in  those  grades  whose  work  involves  relatively  less  severe  strain,  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  a  total  disregard  of  strain.  The  men  among  whom  discontent 
chiefly  existed,  were  goods-drivers.  The  work  of  these  men  requires  more  skill  and 
involves  less  strain  than  that  of  drivers  of  passenger  trains.  More  skill  is  required 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other  on  account  of  the  use  of  inferior  brake  power  on  goods 
trains,  and  less  strain  is  involved  owing  to  the  speed  being  less  and  hour^  of  actual 
waiting  being  longer.  The  danger  of  overstraining  passenger-drivers  is  obvious 
enough  to  have  secured  attention  to  their  claims,  while  the  claims  of  the  relatively 
less  highly  strained  goods-drivers  have  been  neglected.  The  details  of  the  conditions 
of  railway  employment  will  doubtless  be  brought  out  fully  in  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Hours  of  Railway  Servants. 

'  The  Caledonian  Railway  Company  at  Motherwell,  5th  January,  1891. 

*  The  North  British  Railway  Company,  see  Scotsman^  24th  January,  1891.     Cf. 
Scottish  Railway  Strike,  p.  36. 

*  See  case  tried  by  Sheriff  Bun  tine,  at  Stirling,  and  found  '  not  proven.'     Sec 
Scottish  Leader f  7th  January,  1891. 
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recognition  of  the  Union,  but  when  the  strike  occurred  they  refused 
to  deal  with  the  Association  as  representing  the  men,  or  even  to  deal 
with  the  men  in  a  body.  They  demanded  that  the  men  should  return 
to  their  work  and  forward  individually  any  complaints  to  headquarters 
through  the  usual  channels.  Thus  the  question  of  the  recognition  of 
the  Union  became  an  issue  in  the  strike.  It  was  not  persisted  in  by 
the  men,  however,  for  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Haldane  it  was  waived 
when  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  for  a  fortnight.  Still  the  men 
continued  to  act  together,  although  there  were  numerous  defections 
from  their  ranks.  The  efforts  made  by  the  companies*  officials  to  deal 
with  the  men  individually  and  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their 
employment  succeeded  only  partially. 

The  Views  and  Proceedings  of  the  Men  on  Striks. — Throughout  the 
controversy  prior  to  the  strike,  and  during  the  whole  of  its  course,  the 
men  insisted  that  their  leading  grievance  was  the  excessive  amount  of 
overtime,  and  proposed,  with  a  view  to  check  this,  that  wages  as  for 
time  and  a  quarter  should  be  paid  for  overtime.^  The  railway  managers 
affected  to  treat  the  whole  question  as  one  involving  a  demand  for 
increased  wages.^  The  men  warmly  repudiated  this,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of 
the  hours  of  work,  rather  than  to  increase  wages.^  The  men  again  and 
again,  before  and  during  the  strike,  pleaded  for  arbitration  ;  but  this 
was  consistently  refused  by  the  companies.* 

The  men  on  strike  engaged  extensively  in  *  picketing.*  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  but  for  the  successfiil  *  picketing '  of  Sunday 
evening,  21st  December,  the  strike  would  have  altogether  collapsed. 
Men  were  accosted  on  their  way  to  duty  on  Sunday  evening,  were  told 
that  a  strike  had  taken  place,  and  large  numbers  were  promptly  induced 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  It  has  not  been  alleged  that  on  this 
particular  evening  *  picketing '  went  beyond  *  giving  information.*  There 
is  no  doubt  that  intimidation  was  carried  on  at  a  later  period  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  unfair  to  regard 
intimidation  as  the  normal  incident  of  '  picketing '  in  the  Scottish 
strike.^  Considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  excitement  during 
a  crisis  of  this  kind,  for  the  tendency  of  all  crises  to  bring  out  turbulent 
elements,  and  for  habitual  want  of  urbanity  in  the  *  giving  of  informa- 
tion '  by  the  same  men  to  each  other  even  under  normal  conditions. 
There  were  a  few  outrages  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character,  but  these 
cannot  fairly  be  charged  either  against  the  leaders  or  against  the  general 
body  of  the  men. 

T/wj  Settlement. — Ultimately  a  compromise  was  arrived  at.  The 
men  returned  to  their  employment  on  the  assurance  that  deputations 
would  be  received  by  the  directors,  and  that  the  grievances  of  the 
various  grades  would  be  discussed  without  delay.  A  month  after  the 
close  of  the  strike,  the  G.  and  S.  W.  Railway  granted  the  principle 
of  a  sixty-hour  week  with  other  important  concessions  particularly  as 
regards  the  *  booking '  system.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  con- 
ferences between  the   men   and   the   directors  of    the  North  British 

• 

'  Circular  letter  to  companies,  10th  September,  1890. 
3  Circular  to  staff  N.  B.  R.  Co.,  15th  November,  1890. 

*  This  question  is  discussed  at  length.    The  Scottish  Railway  StrikCy  pp.  28  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.  p.  10. 

^  The  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  (6th  March,  1891)  by  Lord  Wemyss 
that  the  condition  of  matters  amounted  to  a  '  state  of  siege '  is  quite  an  exaggeration. 
There  is  here  no  intention  of  miminizing  the  guilt  of  outrage  of  this  description.  The 
graver  the  outrage,  the  graver  the  import  of  the  question  we  are  now  putting.  Why 
were  the  people  so  deeply  moved  ? 
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and  Caledonian  companies  are  still  in  progress,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  say  how  far  the  strike  has  been  successful  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  men  in  securing  that  for  which  it  w^as  under- 
taken.^ It  appears  also  as  yet  unsafe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
results  that  have  been,  or  that  are  likely  to  be,  gained  might 
have  been  gained  by  a  strike  of  less  duration  and  extent.  The  same 
reasoning  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  railway  directors  ought 
to  have  effected  the  changes  that  have  just  been  made,  or  that 
are  now  in  progress  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  strike  at  all.  The 
fact  is;  however,  that  neither  party  knew  the  strength  of  the  other. 
Their  relative  staying  power  had  never  been  tested,  and  a  test  one  day 
was  inevitable.  That  the  men  could  hold  out  for  six  weeks  in  spite  of 
the  rudimentary  character  of  their  organization  was  a  revelation  to  the 
directors,  and  even  to  the  men  themselves  ;  but  that  they  did  so, 
and  that  in  doing  so  they  inflicted  upon  the  companies  and  upon  the 
public  losses  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  loss  they  suffered  themselves, 
must  be  a  potent  factor  in  any  future  discussion  between  the  men 
and  their  employers.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  men  now 
stand  as  regards  their  employers  in  a  position  much  more  nearly 
approaching  equality  in  the  circumstances  of  their  bargain  than  they 
did  before.'^  It  seems  futile  to  discuss  whether  this  could  have  been 
as  well  effected  by  a  three  weeks  as  by  a  six  weeks  strike.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  of  the  settlement  encourage  the  hope  that  the  deteriora- 
tion which  had  set  in  will  be  checked,  that  the  railway  service  will  no 
longer  repel  the  best  men,  but  that  alike  in  the  interests  of  the 
companies,  the  men,  and  the  public,  the  employment  may  be  made 
attractive  enough  to  secure  the  most  efficient  labour  of  the  grades 
required.  This  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  -administrative  as  to  the 
manual  labour  department.  Both  have  been  undermanned  both  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively  and  overworked,  and  the  crisis  was  the 
consequence. 

The  important  point  is  not  to  justify  nor  to  condemn  either  of 
the  combatants,  but  to  examine  the  struggle  as  one  would  any 
natural  phenomenon,  and  to  try  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  crisis, 
and  how  far  after  the  crisis  the  causes  remain  with  the  likelihood  of 
producing  in  the  future  similar  effects.  What,  then,  were  the  causes  of 
the  strike,  and  how  was  it  that  discontent  brought  the  men  to  the  pitch 
of  striking  ? 

The  Catises  of  the  Strike, — 1.  As  regards  the  railway  com- 
panies : — (a)  The  leading  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  mere  fact  of  growth 
in  dimensions  without  accompanying  growth  in  administrative  skill, 
personnel,  and  means.  Rapidly  growing  corporations,  like  rapidly 
growing  organisms  of  all  kinds,  pass  through  periods  of  delicacy  and 
danger.  These  periods  mark  their  transition  from  one  plane  of 
organization  to  another,  function  preceding  organization  on  each  plane. 
The  dangers  attending  sudden  expansion  necessarily  diminish  as  the 

^  Althoiigh  several  concessions  have  already  been  announced,  e.g.  reduction  of 
houi:3  of  signalmen. 

•  It  is  probable  that  earlier  settlement  by  arbitration  or  otherwise  would  have 
saved  much  public  loss,  but  would  also  probably  have  resulted  in  a  less  definite 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the  men.  The  difference  between  the  terms  projwsed 
by  the  North  British  Railway  Company  during  the  strike  (to  the  Dundee  deputation, 
see  The  Railway  Strike,  p.  37),  and  those  finally  arranged  consisted  in  the  provision 
that  the  grievances  of  the  men  were  to  be  discussed  in  conference  between  the 
directors  and  representatives  of  the  men,  instead  of  the  method  formerly  in  vogue, 
viz.,  dealing  through  departmental  managers  with  the  men  in  grades.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  representatives  of  the  men  arc  all  members  of  the  Association. 
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corporation  grows  larger,  since  under  normal  circumstances  each  in- 
crement bears  a  lessening  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  steps  become 
easier  from  one  plane  of  organization  to  another.  Thus,  although  a 
huge  corporation  like  the  London  and  North-Western  Kailway,  for 
example,  is  subject  to  the  class  of  dangers  to  which  bureaucratic 
governments  are  liable,  it  is  worth  its  while  to  secure  an  abler  body  of 
administrators  than  a  smaller  corporation,  and,  having  altogether  larger 
interests,  can  as  a  whole  secure  more  adequate  administration  of 
details.^  The  Scottish  railways,  especially  the  North  British  Kailway, 
have  grown  too  fast  from  insignificant  into  considerable  corporations. ^ 
They  are  at  once  too  large  and  not  large  enough.  Their  development 
has  been  lop-sided.  They  have,  in  relation  both  to  their  mileage  and 
their  vehicles,  only  about  one-half  the  engine  power  of  the  English 
lines.'  The  rolling-stock  and  the  station  accommodation  are  alleged  to  be 
alike  inadequate,  especially  on  the  North  British  and  on  the  Caledonian 
lines.  The  three  railway  systems  suffered  from  the  strike  directly  as 
the  rapidity  of  their  expansion  in  recent  years,  and  inversely  as  the 
proportions  of  plant  to  work.*  (b)  The  second  cause  as  regards  the 
companies  was  the  keenness  of  the  competition,  especially  between  the 
Caledonian  and  the  North  British  companies.  This  competition  has 
manifested  itself  not  so  much  in  reduced  rates  either  for  passengers  or 
for  goods,  as  in  securing  main  routes  and  access  to  large  towns.  The 
practical  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  in  Fifeshire  and  the  hold  upon 
the  North  traffic  secured  by  the  North  British  Railway  in  its  Forth  and 
Tay  Bridge  schemes  and  connections,  rank  really  among  the  great 
exploits  of  railw^ay  tacticians,  but  they  have  their  evil  side  for  all  that. 
These  enterprises  were  promoted  for  purely  competitive  reasons.  They 
may  pay  future  generations  of  shareholders  ;  at  present  they  can  only 
be  maintained  by  the  company  at  the  cost  of  parsimony  in  other 
directions.  The  extensive  schemes  securing  access  to  Glasgow,  in 
which  the  Caledonian  Railway  have  embarked  several  millions,  and  the 
rival  schemes  now  before  Parliament  involving  access  to  Edinburgh, 
also  mean  immense  capital  expenditure  for  merely  competitive  reasons. 
In  consequence  of  competition,  too,  trains  are  run  on  many  routes  half 
empty  in  order  to  give  a  delusively  attractive  service — delusively 
attractive  because  trains  start  at  the  same  hour  from  each  station, 
whereas  the  public  convenience  would  demand  that  they  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  maximum  number  of  opportunities  for  travel. 
2.  As  regards  the  men  : — The  lop-sided  development  of  the  rail- 
way systems  described  above  affected  the  men  (a)  by  increasing  their 
hours  of  labour,  and,  in  doing  so,  breaking  in  upon  their  established 
personal  customs ;  '•  (b)  by  unskilful  arrangement  of  conditions  of 
work,  and  want  of  obvious  provisions  for  comfort  of  employees  ;  ♦'•  (c)  by 

*  The  Scottisli  railways  have,  e.g.,  no  separate  signal  department  and  no  uniform 
signal  system. 

2  On  the  development  of  the  Scottish  Railways,  see  Acworth,  The  Railicays  of  Scot- 
land. 

^  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  single  lines  to  double  lines,  and 
lines  more  than  double  is  in  Scotland  9  to  4  ;  in  England  it  is  as  5  to  9.  See  Parlv. 
Paper,  C.  6118. 

**  See  tables  in  The  Scottish  Railway  Strike,  pp.  G5,  GG.  The  congestion  of  traffic 
upon  the  Scottish  railway  lines  during  the  summer  of  1890  was  notorious. 

^  That  working  men  are  extremely  conservative  as  regards  their  personal  habits  is 
apt  to  be  ignored  by  employers.  Nearly  every  strike  might  be  traced  to  be  due  to 
some  invasion  or  attempted  invasion  of  custom.  The  Indian  Mutiny  was  due  to  the 
unwonted  greasing  of  cartridges. 

*  As,  for  example,  want  of  barracks  at  great  centres.  Such  barracks  are  universal 
on  the  English  lines.     On  the  Scottish  railways  men  are  compelled  to  snatch  a  few 
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pettily  autocratic  treatment  of  men  by  unpractical  subordinate  officials, 
involving  ignorance  by  departmental  heads  of  the  existence  of  grievances, 
and  consequent  accumulation  of  these  grievances,  and  arbitrary  punish- 
ment of  men  for  trifling  offences.  The  specific  grievances  arising  out  of 
those  conditions  were  these  : — 

1.  The  'booking'  and  the  'trip'  systems,  by  which  it  is  alleged 
the  men  were  paid  for  a  number  of  hours  less  than  those  actually 
spent  on  duty. 

2.  Systematic  overtime  working. 

3.  Degradation  or  dismissal  on  trifling  pretexts  of  men  who 
presumed  to  complain  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  their  fellows. 

The  evidence  on  all  of  these  points  offered  by  the  men  is  abundant 
but  unauthoritative.  Although  the  returns  of  the  companies  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  sustain  the  men's  complaints  of  systematic  over-working, 
only  an  inquiry  like  that  undertaken  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's 
Committee  can  secure  full  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

The  Reasons  of  the  Strike  without  Notice. — One  of  the  leading  in- 
cidents in  the  lop-sided  development  of  the  Scottish  railway  systems 
was  the  discontent,  justifiable  or  not  on  abstract  grounds,  engendered 
by  it  in  the  minds  of  the  men.  This  discontent  had  important  economic 
results,  especially  on  the  system  in  which  it  was  most  pronounced,  viz., 
the  North  British.  The  discontented  men  had  three  courses  open  to 
them.  They  might  represent  their  grievances  to  the  managers,  they 
might  leave  the  service,  or  they  might  strike.  In  the  view^  of  the 
men,  the  first  course  had  been  tried  until  they  were  wearied  out  by  the 
fruitlessness  of  it.^  *  There  is  no  question  at  issue. ^  There  is  no  need 
for  arbitration.  Any  real  grievances  are  in  progress  of  being  remedied. 
Many  concessions  have  been  granted.'  These  were  the  statements  of 
the  railway  managers,  to  which  the  men  replied  through  their  repre- 
sentatives that  the  concessions  were  inadequate,  and  that  the  funda- 
mental grievance,  viz.,  excessive  overtime,  was  still  unremedied.  The 
second  course  was  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  men.  The  changes  on 
the  North  British  system  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  very 
numerous.  The  innnediate  cause  of  resignation  was  frequently  broken 
health,  often  it  was  the  feeling  that  the  conditions  of  work  w^ere  intoler- 
able. Other  men  were  procured  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  had 
gone.  These  men,  coming  up  from  lower  grades  of  labour,  looked  upon 
the  relatively  large  wages'^  of  railway  servants  as  an  inducement  to 
change  their  employment,  and  thus  in  a  crude  sense  the  supply  numer- 
ically met  the  demand.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  labour  by  the 
N.  B,  Railway  Company,  due  to  the  discontent  of  the  older  men,  and  to 
their  consequent  resignation,  there  was  a  sudden  demand  for  men  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  system.  These  two  causes 
together  introduced  a  raw  element  into  the  service  which  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  w^hole  ;  the  result  was  deterioration  of  the  staff, 
both  in  point  of  efficiency  and  in  point  of  morale.     The  supply  had  met 

hours  rest  at  towns  distant  from  their  homes  and  have  to  find  accommodation  as  hest 
they  may.  Barracks  are  said  to  he  urgently  needed,  e.g.,  at  Perth,  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen and  Berwick. 

*  By  alleged  individual  representations,  but  formally  and  collectively  by  corre- 
spondence between  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Servants'  Association  and  the 
Managers  of  the  Companies  on  10th  September,  19th  October,  9th  and  16th  Novem- 
l>er,  1890.     See  details  in  The  Scottish  Hallway  Sti-ike,  pp.  7  ct  seq. 

-  Circular  to  staff,  15th  November,  1890. 

3  Engine-drivers,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  day ;  firemen,  19s.  to  24s.  per  week ; 
guards,  24s.  to  30s.  per  week  ;  express-drivers,  7s.  per  day.  Cf.  The  Scottish  Bailway 
Strike,  p.  60. 
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the  demand  quantitatively  but  not  qualitatively.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand this,  since  the  deterioration  of  the  staff  was  a  chief  factor  in 
the  strike.  One  incident  of  the  deterioration  was  an  infusion  of  the 
Irish  element,  previously  rare  on  Scottish  lines. ^  This  element  is  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  Glasgow,  and  although  the  promotion  of  the  strike 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  it  exclusively,  the  method  of  the  strike,  so  far 
as  the  breach  of  contract  was  reckless  or  heedless,  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  new  drafts  in  the  North  British  Railway. 

These  new  men,  lacking  the  steadiness  of  the  traditional  Scottish 
railway  servants  when  reckoned  by  polls  at  the  meetings,  outnum- 
bered the  others,  and  thus  the  vote  to  strike  without  notice  was 
carried  against  the  influence  and  the  advice  of  the  executive.  Those  who 
engaged  in  the  strike  may  be  divided  as  regards  motive  into  three 
classes  :  (1)  There  were  those  who  imagined  that  had  they  sent  in 
their  resignations  they  would  have  simply  finally  severed  themselves 
from  their  employment  without  hope  of  reinstatement.  The  view  of 
this  class  was  that  to  leave  their  work  without  notice  was  a  protest 
against  their  treatment  by  the  managers  of  the  companies.  They 
thought  that  their  action  would  meet  with  some  response  on  the  part  of 
the  directors,  who  were  presumed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  state  of  mat- 
ters ;  that  the  whole  affair  would  be  over  in  a  few  days  ;  and  that  at  the 
worst  they  would  be  liable  to  the  usual  penalties  for  absence  without 
leave.  This  view  was  extensively  held,  but  was  of  course  quite  naive. 
(2)  There  were  those  who  were  thoroughly  desperate  and  were  pre- 
pared to  risk  anything.  In  this  class  may  be  included  those  who 
thought  that  in  striking  without  notice  the  men  inflicted  the  maximum 
amount  of  damage  on  the  companies,  and  that  by  means  of  this  method 
they  secured  an  important  strategic  advantage.  They  also  thought  that 
had  the  notices  been  given,  ere  the  periods  of  notice  expired,  the  mana- 
gers would  have  exercised  all  kinds  of  pressure  upon  the  weak-kneed 
among  the  men,  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  withdraw  their 
notices,  and  thus  the  strike  would  probably  have  collapsed  without  sub- 
stantial benefit  accruing.  This  class  was  represented  largely  at  Glas- 
gow, Motherwell,  and  Hamilton.  (3)  There  were  those  who  simply 
went  with  the  majority.  These  were  to  be  found  partly  among  the  more 
experienced  but  hard  wrought  among  the  town  men,  and  the  men  in  the 
country  districts.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  meetings  of  the  men  were 
all  public  and  were  amply  reported,  and  that  a  strike  was  expressly 
threatened  at  these  meetings  for  about  two  months. 

The  Reasons  for  the  Attitude  of  the  Covipanies. — The  defence  of  the 
railway  companies  is  twofold.  (1)  The  conditions  of  the  employment 
involve  long  hours.  (2)  The  earnings  of  the  companies  do  not  admit  of 
their  employing  more  men  to  do  the  work.  If  it  be  true  as  indicated  in 
the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  strike  offered  above,  that  men  of  the 
skill  and  morale  required  will  not  tolerate  the  conditions  of  railway  em- 
ployment prevailing  on  the  Scottish  lines,  especially  on  the  North 
British  Railway,  the  conditions  of  work  must  be  altered,  if  the  railway 
is  to  continue  to  serve  the  public.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  net 
earnings  would  thereupon  be  reduced.  The  conditions  in  which  the 
Scottish  railway  companies  now  find  themselves  are  due  largely  to  the 
want  of  foresight,  either  of  past  or  present  administrators,  and  any 
attempt  to  make  the  manual  labour  department  suffer  for  the  defects 
of  the  administrative  nmst  inevitably  result  in  failure. 

The  rationale  of  the  assumed  necessity  of  long  hours  may  be  briefly 

*  The  ethniQG^l  elemeut  in  the  labour  struggle  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
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explained.  The  companies  originally  acquired,  in  many  cases,  and 
sometimes  compulsorily,  more  land  than  was  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  then  prospective  traffic.  Subsequently,  under  less 
far-seeing  administration,  the  companies  divested  themselves  of  nmch 
of  this  apparently  surplus  land  with  the  result  that  within  the  past 
few  years  they  have  found  their  traffic  developing  at  a  rapid  rate,  while 
their  lines  are  hedged  in  by  barriers  of  highly  valued  lands,  urgently 
needed  for  extensions,  but  only  to  be  repurchased  at  high  prices.  In 
other  cases  they  bought  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  immediate 
use  and  now  find  themselves  in  a  similar  situation.  Thus  the  extension 
of  station  accommodation  and  the  doubling  and  quadinipling  of  lines  are 
prevented  or  postponed.  The  existence  of  this  state  of  matters  is  due, 
then,  partly  to  want  of  foresight  of  past  railway  administrators,  and 
partly  to  the  relatively  high  value  of  land  in  Scotland. 

On  those  lines  which  are  single  instead  of  being  double,  and  which 
instead  of  being  quadruple  are  only  double,  and  at  stations  where  the 
siding  acconnnodation  is  insufficient,  the  great  waste  of  time  of  men 
and  of  plant  takes  place,  lioaded  goods  and  mineral  trains  stand  with 
their  locomotives  for  hours  waiting  for  opportunities  to  shunt,  while 
trains  and  men  stand  waiting  for  hours  for  locomotives.  All  this 
involves  great  increase  in  working  expenses  and  innnense  irritation 
among  the  men  who  have  to  spend  so  nmch  time  in  an  absolutely 
futile  fashion. 

The  question,  so  far  as  the  companies*  exchequers  are  concerned,  is 
really  one  in  administrative  finance.  Given  a  traffic  growing  at  an 
uncertain  rate  of  increase,  which  method  involves  lesser  charge  upon 
annual  revenue,  (1)  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  duplication  of  lines 
and  in  increase  of  plant  involving  a  corresponding  increase  in  staff, 
or  (2)  the  existing  method  of  working,  involving  congestion  of  traffic, 
large  claims  for  delay,  discontent  of  staff,  with  risks  of  periodical 
strikes.  It  may  be  worth  the  railway  companies*  while  to  continue  to 
employ  the  present  method,  but  the  presumption  is  against  it.  The 
English  railways  with  larger  proportional  working  expenses  than  the 
Scottish,  pay  larger  dividends.^ 

Suimnary. — The  plain  statement  of  the  case  is,  then,  that  the  men 
were  ovei'worked  or  thought  they  were,  that  they  left  the  service,  or  re- 
mained discontented,  and  that  the  places  of  those  who  did  leave  were 
filled  by  others  who  had  by  disposition  or  custom  less  inclination  to 
adopt  the  dignified  method  customary  in  the  higher  grades  of  labour, 
viz.,  withdrawal  from  irksome  employment.  Railway  employment  be- 
came less  desirable,  and  less  desirable  men  undertook  it.  This  was  the 
reason  for  the  occurrence  of  the  strike,  and  for  its  occurrence  without 
notice. 

If  the  theory  of  the  strike  advanced  above  is  a  sound  one,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  administrators  of  the  Scottish 
railways  must  take  a  rather  larger  view  of  their  functions  than  they 
have  hitherto  done.  If  administrative  skill  adequate  to  deal  with 
rapidly  growing  organizations  is  not  forthcoming,  retribution,  which  has 
overtaken  the  companies  once,  must  overtake  them  again. 

The  Effects  of  the  Stkikk  and  the  Losses  due  to  it. 

1.  As  regards  the  Public. — The  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  public 
are  incalculable.     The  leading  items  are  : — (a)  Loss  due  to  enforced 

*  The  working  expenses  of  tlie  Pliiglisli  lines  were,  in  1889,  52  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
Scottish  lines  49  per  cent.  (See  Railway  Returns,  c.  G118.)  Tne  net  receipts  were 
respectively  4-3  per  cent,  and  3G  per  cent,  on  the  totftl  papital, 
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idleness  of  workmen  not  directly  involved  in  the  strike  ;  {b}  Loss  due 
to  diversion  of  trade  to  other  industrial  centres  in  England  and  abroad  ;  ^ 
(c)  Loss  due  to  stoppage  of  normal  facilities  for  travel  and  for  con- 
veyance, including  actual  destruction  of  perishable  goods. 

2.  An  rcijanh  imrticidar  Classes. — (a)  Loss  of  profit  to  traders,  owing 
to  suspension  of  business  while  establishment  costs  were  practically 
undiminished  ;  (b)  Loss  due  to  enhanced  prices  of  certain  commo- 
dities ;  (c)  Loss  involved  in  unpaid  wages  and  consequent  diminution 
of  standard  of  comfort  and  increase  of  debt  of  w^age-earning  classes. 

Against  these  items  of  loss  may  be  set  certain  items  of  gain, 
e.g.  (a)  Gain  by  dealers  in  certain  conmiodities  owing  to  enhanced 
prices,  the  period  during  which  the  prices  w'ere  payable  and  the 
uncertainty  of  their  maintenance  from  hour  to  hour  rendering  any 
share  in  the  increase  by  landow^ner  or  wage-earner  alike  impossible  ; 
(b)  Gain  by  certain  industries,  e.g.  carting,  which  was  employed  to  the 
utmost,  and  cabbing,  both  employed  even  for  long  distances. 

3.  As  regards  those  directhj  involved. — A.  The  Covipanies.  The 
losses  to  the  companies  fall  into  six  categories  : — 

(a)  Loss  of  traffic.^ 

(b)  Loss  of  interest  upon  receipts  for  deferred  traffic. 

(c)  Loss  due  to  damage  of  rolling-stock  by  inefficient  servants 
employed  during  the  strike. 

(d)  Loss  due  to  extra  pay  to  employees  during  the  strike  :  (1)  in 
bonuses   to  '  loyal '  employees  ;  (2)  in  extra  wages  to  *  blacklegs.' 

(e)  Loss  due  to  the  necessity  of  boarding  a  large  number  of 
employees  during  the  strike. 

(/)  Loss  due  to  claims  for  damage  and  delay  of  goods. 

Against  these  items  of  loss  may  be  placed  the  saving  in  unpaid 
wages  to  the  men  on  strike. 

The  difficulty  of  expressing  the  total  of  these  losses  in  figures  is 
very  considerable  ;  but  an  estimate  based  on  such  figures  as  are  avail- 
able places  the  total  of  these  items,  under  deduction  of  the  item 
of  saving  mentioned,  at  £200,000  for  the  three  companies  involved.^ 
That  this  item  is  under  the  mark  may  be  inferred  from  the  de- 
creases in  dividends  of  the  three  railway  companies.  The  decrease 
in  the  G.  and  S.-W.  Railway  dividend  at  the  rate  of  \  per  cent,  per 
annum  represents  a  loss  of  about  £12,500  ;  the  decrease  at  the  rate  of 
1^  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  Caledonian  dividend  represents  a  loss  of 
about  £75,000  ;  while  the  decrease  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  North 
British  dividend  represents  a  loss  of  about  £200,000.  The  latter 
figure,  however,  is  understood  to  include  certain  items  of  loss  which  are 
not  attributable  to  the  strike.  The  exact  amount  of  loss  suffered  on 
account   of   the   strike  by  the   North  British  Company  has   not   yet 

^  Perhaps  the  chief  item  of  loss  in  this  connection  occurred  in  the  coal  trade.  The 
production  of  pig-iron  in  Scotland  was  at  the  time  suspended,  for  other  reasons. 
During  the  six  weeks  of  the  strike  the  coal  export  trade  was  practically  at  a  standstill. 
The  decrease  in  coal  exports  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  strike  amounted  to  172,000 
tons.  This  quantity,  wnich  but  for  the  strike  would  have  been  supplied  by  Scottish 
collieries,  was  shipped  from  the  Tyne,  or  taken  from  mines  abroad.  It  represents 
actual  lost  trade  to  Scotland.  The  extent  to  which  the  strike  influenced  general  busi- 
ness in  this  way  was  very  large.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  feeling  that  labour  was  uprising,  and  that  the  courses  both  of  wages  and 
prices  were  uncertain,  impelled  employers  in  Scotland  to  allow  business  to  go  else- 
where. 

-  Much  of  this  was  total  loss  as  shown  by  the  slight  increase  and  even  by  decrease 
in  subsequent  traffic  returns. 

^  This  estimate  was  made  prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  dividends  of  the  com- 
panies.    Cf.  TJie  Railway  Strike ^  p.  24. 
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been  allowed  to  transpire  ;  but  it  is  understood  to  be  admitted  to 
be  at  least  £150,000.  The  total  loss  to  the  three  companies  may 
therefore  be  set  down  at  £237,500  as  a  minimum.  The  probability  is 
that  when  the  full  details  are  known,  it  may  be  found  to  reach  a  much 
higher  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  thus  acknowledged  in  diminished  dividends, 
there  is  the  probable  suspension  of  charge  in  connection  with  the  strike. 
The  damage  to  rolling-stock  w^ill  occupy  the  railway  workshops  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  is  already  said  that  every  item  of  damage  is 
being  referred  to  the  strike.  The  difficulty  of  making  an  exact  estimate 
is  thus  greatly  enhanced. 

Further,  there  is  an  item  of  loss  to  individual  shareholders  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  that  is,  the  loss  due  to  the  fall  in  the  capital  price  of 
the  stock.  The  effect  of  the  strike  was  discounted  by  speculators,  who 
operated  for  a  fall  in  prospect  of  a  strike  for  months  before  it  took 
place.  During  the  strike  the  stock  fell,  and  at  the  close,  in  anticipation 
of  a  seriously  reduced  dividend,  it  fell  to  a  lower  point  than  it  had 
reached  during  the  crisis.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  lasting  depression 
depends  partly  upon  the  management  of  the  railways  and  partly  upon 
the  general  trade  of  the  country ;  but  since  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
stocks  of  the  three  railways  has  changed  hands,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  timid  bo7id  fide  holders  must  have  suffered  heavily,  while 
those  who  continued  to  *  bear  *  the  stock  must  have  realized  large 
profits.  1 

B.  Ths  Men. — The  strike  has  probably  cost  the  men  and  the  Trades 
Unions  that  have  supported  them  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  in  direct 
expenditure,  strike  and  picket  pay,  &c.  In  unpaid  w^ages  the  men  in 
the  aggregate  have  lost  probably  about  £40,000.^  Individually  this  loss 
has  been  met  (a)  by  the  strike  pay  above  mentioned,  (b)  by  drawing  on 
savings,  (c)  by  incurring  debt,  (d)  by  diminished  comfort.  The  net 
pecuniary  sacrifice  to  the  men  on  strike  is  difl&cult  to  arrive  at,  but 
probably  £20,000  to  £30,000  would  fully  cover  it.  This  loss  represents 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  year's  income  of  the  men  concerned. 

The  loss  to  the  ordinary  shareholder  in  the  Glasgow  and  South - 
Western  Railway  of  ^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  half  year's  dividend, 
or  an  actual  reduction  of  J  per  cent.,  represents  the  loss  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  his  year's  income.  The  loss  to  the  Caledonian  ordinary 
shareholder  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  ^  per  cent,  for  the  half-year, 
represents  a  loss  of  one-seventh  of  his  year's  income.  The  North 
British  Company  having  failed  to  pay  any  dividend  for  the  half-year 
to  the  ordinary  shareholder,  this  failure  represents  a  loss  of  one-half 
of  his  year's  income.  Even  the  preference  shareholder  of  the  North 
British  Company  has  incurred  a  loss  of  li  per  cent.,  representing  one 
quarter  of  his  year's  income.  Some  of  this  loss  would,  as  noted  above, 
have  been  incurred  in  any  case,  but  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  set  down  the 
loss  to  the  ordinary  shareholder  of  the  North  British  as  representing 
the  loss  due  to  the  strike.  Thus,  the  men  on  strike  lost  one  month's 
income,  the  Caledonian  ordinary  shareholder  lost  about  two  months* 

^  It  must  l)c  noted  generally  that  the  degree  in  which  the  companies  were  affected 
in  the  fall  of  their  stock,  in  the  extent  of  the  strike  in  their  systems,  in  the  discontent 
of  their  men,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  was  in  the  following  order,  the 
North  British,  the  Caledonian,  and  the  G.  &  S.-W.  Railway.  What  has  heen  said 
throughout  applies  chiefly  to  the  first,  in  a  less  degree  to  the  second,  and  least  to  the 
third.     See  Appendix. 

-  On  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  reliable  estimate  of  this  and  also  on  the  difficulty 
of  estimating  the  average  number  of  men  on  strike  during  the  period,  see  TJic  Rail- 
way Strike,  p.  23. 
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income,  while  the  North  British  ordinary  shareholder  lost  about  six 
months'  income.  The  proportion  of  loss  has  thus  fallen  most  heavily 
upon  the  companies,  excepting  the  G.  and  S.-W.,  and  least  heavily 
upon  the  men. 

Conclusions. 

Study  of  the  Scottish  railway  strike  suggests  the  following  : 

1.  Huge  combinations  of  capital  so  employed  as  to  involve  the  ad- 
ministration of  great  masses  of  men  are  liable  to  the  same  evils  as 
bureaucratic  governments,  and  are  subject  to  eruptions  analogous  to 
revolutions.  Large  numbers  of  subordinate  officials  with  nominally 
limited  but  really  extensive  powers  in  the  management  of  men  tend  to 
abuse  these.  When  the  combinations  are  employed  in  socially  necessary 
functions,  this  mal-administration  results  in  public  crises  in  which  the 
public  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  loss. 

2.  The  growth  of  large  businesses  is  attended  by  periodical  friction, 
owing  partly  to  the  want  of  adaptability  of  men  (manual  and  adminis- 
trative workers)  to  changing  conditions,  and  to  want  of  provision  of  ade- 
quate material  resources  on  capital  account  during  periods  of  transition. 

3.  There  is  not  an  unlimited  number  of  highly  skilled  artizans  from 
which  efficient  workmen  may  promptly  be  draw^n.  The  artizan  class  has 
come  to  consist  of  a  great  number  of  strata,  skill  being  specialized  highly 
and  even  localized  on  each  plane.  This  gives  an  increasing  amount  of 
power  to  certain  strata  of  artizans.  Thus,  the  strike  of  a  score  or  so  of 
signalmen  on  one  part  of  the  N.  B.  system  rendered  that  part  of  it 
useless  ;  ^  traffic  upon  it  was  therefore  entirely  closed  during  the  strike. 
The  widely  extended  paralysis  caused  by  the  strike  of  at  most  9,000 
men  was  a  significant  and  serious  circumstance.^ 

4.  The  increase  of  comfort,  education,  political  power,  and  inde- 
pendence of  feeling  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  artizan  class  has  rendered 
the  dictatorial  method  of  dealing  with  them  customary  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century,  and  now  surviving  among  railway  officials,  at  once 
absurd  and  dangerous. 

5.  Although  the  railway  strike  might  be  classed  among  the  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labour,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  describe  it  as 
a  revolt  of  labourers  against  inefficient  organization  of  their  industry. 
The  charge  against  the  railway  companies  is  not  that  they  have  secured 
enormous  gains  by  overworking  their  employees  ;  but  that  having  under- 
taken the  function  of  public  carriers,  they  have  exercised  this  function 
inefficiently.  They  have  organized  their  labourers  badly,  and  their 
labourers  have  revolted. 

6.  The  full  effect  of  the  strike  cannot  yet  be  seen,  but  even  so  far  as 
may  be  discerned,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  it  indicates  that  combined  action 
among  workmen  is  by  no  means  ineffective  in  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour  in  certain  skilled  industries,  and  that  thus  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  labourer,  resort  to  legislation  is  not  always  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

1  The  Glasgow  City  and  District  Kailway  (underground),  was  closed  for  traffic  for 
five  weeks  during  the  Htriko. 

"  The  railway  companies  found  it  quite  impossible  promptly  to  replace  the  men 
who  had  struck,  by  equally  efficient  servants,  not  so  much  because  of  the  possession 
by  the  men  of  an  unusually  high  degree  of  skill,  but  because  a  peculiar  kind  of  skill 
was  required  by  the  nature  of  the  employment.  This  skill  could  be  acquired  but  it 
took  time  to  acquire  it.  Thus  the  number  of  men  left  '  out '  at  the  termination  of 
the  strike  was  insignificant.  The  numbers  were  approximately,  Caledonian  800; 
North  British  200;  G.  and  S.-W.  30  of  all  grades. 
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7.  While  probably  the  strike  may  tend  to  consolidate  the  Union  and 
so  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  crisis,  and  may  tend  besides  to 
secure  some  improvement  both  in  the  safety  and  in  the  convenience 
of  the  public  service,  it  is  possible  that  had  the  agitation  been  deferred 
for  a  few  months,  the  bulk  of  the  railway  servants  in  Scotland  would 
have  become  members  of  the  Union,  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  directors, 
for  reasonable  purposes,  would  have  become  irresistible,  and  a  strike 
would  have  been  unnecessary. 

8.  The  directors  of  the  companies  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  the 
men  have  had  revealed  to  them  the  extent  of  their  power,  that  their  or- 
ganization is  being  perfected,  and  that  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  the 
conditions  which  have  led  to  the  strike  must  have  one  or  other  of  these 
results  :  either  the  men  will  be  driven  to  strike  again  and  again,  or  an 
irresistible  demand  for  legislative  control  of  railway  administration 
must  arise. 

9.  There  is  probably  an  urgent  necessity  for  more  adequate  training 
of  those  who  are  intended  to  till  the  higher  posts  in  railway  management, 
especially  on  the  Scottish  lines.  It  is  too  nmch  to  say  that  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  science  as  railway 
administration  ;  but  their  administrative  methods  are  clearly  too  crude 
and  uncoordinated.  The  locomotive  would  never  have  been  the  highly 
developed  machine  we  know  unless  the  engineering  department  had 
been  far  ahead  of  the  administrative.  An  organization  fit  enough  for 
a  small  business  breaks  down  altogether  before  the  pressure  of  a  large 
one. 

10.  The  possible  danger  resulting  from  the  passing  of  the  control  of 
large  masses  of  men  into  the  hands  of  men  who  may  use  this  power 
even  in  a  more  anti -social  manner  than  the  companies  have  used  it,  is 
very  obvious  ;  but  it  is  rendered  more  inmiinent  by  mal-administration 
and  by  a  dictatorial  attitude  on  the  part  of  employers  than  by  any  other 
means. 

11.  For  the  public  the  serious  lesson  is  this  :  cynical  disregard  of  the 
infringement  of  ordinaiy  physical  and  physiological  laws  by  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  public  service  must  bring  retribution  in  its  train. 
The  public  took  no  interest  in  the  long  hours  of  railway  servants  until 
their  Christmas  turkeys  were  delayed,  and  until  they  found  no  trains  at 
the  stations  to  carry  them  to  their  destinations  for  their  Christmas 
holidays.     Then  they  upbraided  indiscriminately. 

12.  The  only  remedy  efficacious  in  such  circumstances  as  those  which 
have  been  described  is  more  efficient  administration.^  Two  practical 
suggestions  may  however  be  made.  The  railway  servants  might  invest 
some  of  their  capital  in  the  companies  and  thus  secure  representation 
upon  the  respective  boards.  When  their  Union  is  strong  enough  they 
might  even  insist  upon  this.  And  the  provisions  of  the  Employer  and 
Workmen  Act,  1875,  might  be  extended  so  far  as  to  enable  either  party 
in  a  trade  dispute,  which  has  lasted  beyond  a  certain  number  of  days,  to 
submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  a  judge,  or  of  a 
judge  and  jury,  the  other  party  being  cited  to  appear  in  the  customary 
manner.  The  disproportion  between  the  social  loss  and  the  direct  loss 
to  the  combatants  in  an  important  strike,  renders  imperative  the  adoption 
of  some  reasonable  method  of  settlement  to  take  the  place  of  strikes, 
during  the  transition  through  which  our  commercial  and  industrial 
system  is  passing. 

^  The  same  set  of  conditions  might  have  existed  had  the  railways  been  under  State 
control.  Similar  revolts  against  mal-administration  have  occurred  in  the  Navy,  in 
the  Army,  in  the  Police,  in  the  Customs,  and  in  the  Post  Office. 
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Note. — The  men  formulated  their  demands  in  a  circular  issued 
10th  September,  1890. 

These  demands  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  a  universal  ten-hours  day  be  the  maximum  day's  work  for  all  grades  of  the 
service. 

2.  That  the  custom  of  reckoning  hours  of  labour  by  an  aggregate  fortnight's  work 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  each  day  stand  for  itself. 

3.  That  time-and-a-quarter  be  paid  for  overtime. 

4.  Time-and-a-half  pay  for  Sunday  duty;  such   to  be  reckoned  from  12  p.m.  on 
Saturday  to  12  p.m.  on  Sunday. 

5.  That  eight  hours  be  the  maximum  for  yardsmen,  shunters,  ground  pointsmen, 
and  locomotive  men,  and  others  engaged  in  busy  shunting  yards. 

6.  That  more  cabins  at  present  working  on  the  twelve-hours  system  be  placed  on 
the  eight  hours  per  day  system. 

7.  That  a  universal  agreement  for  regular  annual  holidays  be  put  into  practice. 

8.  That  the  running  of  trains  on  the  '  trip '  or  contract  system  be  abolished. 

9.  That  a  mileage  system  be  arranged  for  passenger  and  goods  trains. 

10.  That,  owing  to  the  whole  tim3  of  all  grades  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
panies, it  be  a  condition  of  service  that  all  men  bs  guaranteed  a  week's  work,  and 
when  called  out  for  duty  at  any  time,  or  waiting  orders  by  instruction,  a  full  day's 
pay  be  paid,  and  the  custom  of  booking  men  off  duty  for  periods  during  the 
running  of  their  maximum  day's  work  be  abolished. 

The  North  British  Railway  has  just  (16th  March,  1891)  issued  a 
statement  of  the  concessions  the  directors  are  prepared  to  make. 
These  are  in  the  order  of  the  foregoing.  1  and  2.  Hours  to  be  reckoned 
by  a  weekly  instead  of  a  fortnightly  aggregate.  The  weekly  aggregate 
to  be  •  seventy-two  hours  per  week,  or  twelve  hours  per  day.  Time  to 
be  taken  when  the  men  commence  duty  by  order,  and  when  they  finish 
the  day's  work,  so  that,  taking  into  account  the  time  occupied  in 
resting,  this  will  give  a  day  of  not  more  than  ten  hours*  actual  running.' 
3.  No  extra  pay  for  overtime.  4.  Sunday  duty  to  be  reckoned  from 
12  o'clock  midnight  till  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  5.  Twelve 
hour  day,  time  for  meals  included.  6.  No  definite  arrangements. 
7.  No  mention.  8.  Trip  system  rendered  partially  optional.  9.  No 
mention.  10.  Men  entering  on  duty  by  order,  without  their  services 
being  found  necessary,  to  be  allowed  half  a  day's  pay.  The  men  do  not 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  these  concessions,  and  the  subject  cannot  be 
regarded  as  closed.  It  is  alleged  on  their  behalf  that  the  great  question 
of  long  hours  is  not  really  touched.  Even  the  concession  that  nine 
hours'  interval  of  rest  is  to  be  allowed  '  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the 
service  permit,'  is  regarded  as  delusive.  The  previously  existing,  but 
wholly  disregarded,  rule  prescribed  eight  hours.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  actual  working  of  the  new  rules.  If  the  long  hours  continue 
in  spite  of  them,  trouble  must  speedily  ensue — indeed,  it  is  now  brew- 
ing ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  rigidly  adhered  to  than  the 
previous  rules,  the  company  may  enjoy  a  time  of  peace  to  be  occupied 
necessarily  in  reorganization  in  the  department  of  plant  and  permanent 
way. 

James  Mavok 
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APPENDIX 

PRICE8  OF  SCOTTISH  RAILWAY  STOCK. 
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In  the  new  scheme  of  examination  (to  take  effect  in  August,  1892) 
for  admission  to  the  India  Civil  Service,  Political  Economy  takes  at 
least  no  worse  place  than  in  the  old.      Instead  of  being  confined  to  the 

*  Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  candidates  are  now  invited  to  study 

*  Political  Economy  and  Economic  History ; '  and  instead  of  the 
300  marks  of  the  old  scheme  they  are  to  be  rewarded  with  500.  This 
alteration  of  the  maximum  places  the  subject  on  a  level  with  modern 
languages,  and  brings  it  ahead  of  Logic,  formerly  ranked  as  equal.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  fraction  of  the  possible  total,  it  has  only  risen  a 
very  little  way  (from  o^rd  to  about  jrV^h)  ;  and  the  new  rules  prevent 
a  selected  candidate  from  going  on  with  his  Political  Economy  in  his 
year  of  probation  if  he  has  already  taken  it  up  in  the  entrance  examin- 
ation. There  is  thus  on  the  whole  no  greater  encouragement  under 
the  new  rules  than  under  the  old  to  a  really  thorough  study  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Palorave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  the  publication 
of  which  has  been  accidentally  delayed,  is  expected  to  appear 
shortly  after  the  date  of  our  issue.  Without  anticipating  the 
detailed  criticism  of  the  work  which  will  appear  in  our  next  number, 
we  may,  having  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  sheets,  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Dictionary  attains  the  object  proposed  by  its  editor, 

*  to  give  a  statement  of  the  position  of  Political  Economy  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  together  with  such  references  to  history,  law,  and  commerce 
as  may  be  of  use  both  in  economic  and  in  general  reading.'  There  is 
one  more  remark  which  may  be  made  without  trenching  on  the  province 
of  our  reviewer,  Mr.  L.  L.  Price — a  point  which  he  is  not  likely  to 
notice — namely,  that  the  articles  which  he  has  contributed  on  *  Appren- 
ticeship '  and  *  Arbitration '  appear  to  us  particularly  valuable,  and  to 
sustain  the  reputation  which  he  has  won  in  the  department  of  Political 
Economy  to  which  those  subjects  appertain. 
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Among  important  events  in  the  recent  history  of  Economic  literature 
should  be  noted  the  appearance  last  January  of  the  Economic  Reincic. 
Published  *  for  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,'  this  quarterly  is  '  primarily  intended  for  the  study  of  duty  in 
relation  to  social  life.'  The  first  number,  of  which  we  have  given  the 
headings  on  another  page  (p.  230),  amply  fulfils  the  announced  intention 
of  •  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  Economic  Morals  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Christian  teaching.*  The  relation  of  this  progrannne  to  the 
larger  scope  of  the  Ecouomic  Journal  is  aptly  indicated  by  Prof.  Marshall 
in  the  speech  made  by  him  at  the  foundation  of  the  British  Economic 
Association.  The  presence  on  that  occasion  and  friendly  words  of  Mr. 
L.  R.  Phelps,  the  editor  of  the  Economic  Bevien\  augured  well  for 
the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  periodicals.  Mr.  Phelps  and 
several  of  his  coadjutors  have  not  only  become  members  of  the  British 
Economic  Association,  but  also  have  undertaken  to  contribute  to  the 
pages  of  its  Journal.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Cunningham,  is  a  contributor 
to  the  first  number  both  of  the  Economic  Ucvicic  and  the  Economic 
Journal. 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Edge  worth  has  been  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 
Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers  last  year.  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  resigned  the  Tooke  Professorship 
of  Political  Economy  at  King's  College  which  he  had  held  since  last 
sunmier  ;  when  it  was  resigned  by  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  the  12th  December,  1890,  at  Heidelberg,  aged  thirty-seven 
years,  Antoine  Beau j on.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam,  and  director  of  the  Statistical  Institute  at  Amster- 
dam. Under  his  direction  has  been  issued  L'-47Z« /fane  S7a^/s^tV//tc  ^/t 
Royaumc  dca  Pays  Bas,  containing  nmch  valuable  statistical  data 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
publications,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  one  relating  to  Free  Trade 
and  Protectionism  {Handel  en  Uandelspolitiek,  1888),  another  to  the 
Dutch  fisheries.  Among  his  articles  in  periodicals  should  be  noticed 
one  which  appeared  jn  the  llevue  d'Econoviie  Politique,  January  1890, 
*  Apropos  de  la  theorie  du  prix ; '  containing  a  not  ver\'  damaging  criticism 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  political  economy,  and  some  interesting 
remarks  on  certain  Ricardian  theories.  His  paper  on  *  Index  Numbers  ' 
in  the  Bulletin  for  1887  of  the  Institut  International  de  Statistuiuc  is 
also  deserving  of  particular  attention. 
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The  Gild  Merchant :  A  Contribution  to  British  Municipal  Histori/. 
By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History,  Harvard 
University.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1890.  2  vols.  pp. 
xxii,  332,  xi.  447. 

The  Gilila   Mcrcatoria  of  1883  has  become  the  (tUcI  Merchant  of 
1890 ;  the  little  German  tract  published  at  Gottingen  has  grown  into 
two  noble  volumes  equipped  with  appendixes,  glossary,  index,  biblio- 
graphy, •  proofs  and  illustrations,'  *  supplementary  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions,' and  every  device  for  the  ease  and  contentment  of  readers  that 
the  Clarendon  Press  can  connnand.     As  a  secondary  title  for  his  book, 
Dr.  Gross  has  chosen  A   Contribution  to   British  Municipal  Histori/; 
and  if  his  English  critics  do  not  at  once  say  that  this  is  the  largest 
contribution  of  new  and  authentic  raw  material  that  has  been  made  bv 
any  one  man  to  this  unfortunate  and  neglected  subject,  he  will  not  take 
this  ill  of  them,  when  he  knows  what,  in  all  probability,  is  the  only 
exception  present  to  their  minds.      '  Madox   ist  ein   Forscher  crstcn 
Ranges,'     Dr.   Gross,  when   seven  years  ago  he  wrote  this  sentence, 
gave  not  the  least  among  the  many  proofs  that  he  was  on  the  right 
track.     No  one  is  likely  to  make  much  of  a  *  contribution  to  British 
nmnicipal  history  '  who  does  not  know  and  admire  his  Madox  ;  and 
yet,  in  a  very  popular  history  of  England,  a  list  of  the  authorities  for 
the  tale  of  our  boroughs  spoke  of  Merewether  and  Stephens,  of  Brady 
and  Brentano,  and  said  nothing  of  the  Firnut   Bunji.     Our   boroughs 
have  not  been  very  happy  in  their  historians  ;  few  have  been  able  to 
approach  the  story  of  their  early  adventures  without  some  lamentable 
bias  towards  edificatory  doctrine,  or  some  desire  to  prove  a  narrow  and 
inadequate  thesis.     Madox  was  one  of  the  few.     *  In  tiiith,  writing  of 
history  is  in  some  sort  a  religious  act.'     Coming  from  some  people  we 
should  resent  such  words  as  cant :  we  do  not  resent  them  when  they 
come  from  Madox.     And  now  on  our  bookshelf  we  can  plac^  The  Gild 
MercJuint  next  to  the   Firvui  Banji,  and  know  that  each  o'f  them  is 
where  it  should  be.     Like   his  illustrious  predecessor,  Dr.  Gross  has 
perceived  that  a  very  laborious  induction  is  the  one  method  that  can 
deal  with  the  complex  subject-matter,  and  that  if  the  theorist  is  to 
persuade  such  of  his  readers  as  are  really  worth  pei^suading,  he  nmst 
give  them  not  merely  his  theories,  but  the  evidence  which  proves  those 
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theories ;  must  ^ive  the  very  terms  of  the  original  documents  candidly, 
accurately,  and  at  length.  The  result  is  work  that  must  perdure,  a 
hook  that  nmst  become  classical ;  for,  put  the  case  that  all  the  author's 
speculations  are  unfounded,  and  will  be  disproved  in  due  course,  the 
evidence  that  he  has  been  diligently  collecting  during  the  past  seven 
years  from  the  scattered  and  obscure  archives  of  our  towns  will  remain 
of  priceless  value  to  any  one  who  would  either  contradict  him  or  follow 
in  his  steps.  When,  if  ever,  his  first  volume  has  become  obsolete,  there 
will  still  be  the  second  volume  with  its  proofs  and  illustrations,  and 
supplementary  proofs  and  illustrations,  its  precious  extracts  from  rolls 
that  have  never  been  used  before,  rolls  which  are  dispersed  abroad 
throughout  England,  and  for  the  continued  existence  of  which  we  have 
no  very  perfect  security. 

Differing  in  this  from  some  of  his  forerunners.  Dr.  Gross  does  not 
believe  that  a  history  of  the  gild  merchant  can  be  a  full  history,  or  any- 
thing at  all  like  a  full  history,  of  the  English  boroughs.  He  holds  out 
to  us  the  hope  of  another  •  contribution.'  He  has,  he  tells  us,  collected 
nmch  material  bearing  on  the  governmental  constitution  of  the  towms, 
in  particular  on  the  growth  of  *  the  select  body.'  Also  he  has  *  almost 
ready  for  the  press  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  British  municipal 
history,  comprising  about  4,000  titles,  with  a  critical  survey  of  the 
whole  literature.'  But  then  comes  a  qualification  or  stipulation. 
•  Whether  it  will  ever  be  printed  must  probably  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  present  work.'  This  puts  us  in  a  difficulty.  We  want  these 
further  contributions,  but  would  like  to  purchase  them  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  falsehood.  But  what  are  we  to  say  ?  To  tell 
Dr.  Gross  that  his  book  will  sell  well  ?  The  falsehood,  if  such  it  would 
be,  would  not  even  deceive,  for  publishers  keep  accounts ;  and  in  truth 
to  predict  a  great  sale  for  such  a  book  is  impossible.  Had  Dr.  Gross 
wished  to  make  a  book  that  would  attract  the  largest  number  of  readers, 
he  should  have  taken  not  Madox  but  Brentano  as  his  model.  He 
should  have  been  brief ;  he  should  have  been  dogmatic ;  he  should 
have  cited  few  authorities,  and  been  very  positive  about  the  meaning 
of  those  that  he  cited,  and  then,  may  be,  there  would  have  been  for 
some  years  a  general  agreement  as  to  his  infallibility.  But  if  in  such 
a  context  it  be  '  success'  enough  to  have  made  a  book,  which  eveiyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  matter  of  it  will  pronounce  to  be  a  great 
book,  a  book  which  every  labourer  in  the  same  field  must  not  merely 
read,  but  keep  permanently  at  his  elbow,  then  we  claim  an  immediate 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  We  umst  have  the  *  bibliography,'  we  must 
have  the  *  critical  sun'ey  of  literature,'  and  the  histoiy  of  the  select 
l)ody,  for  the  '  success  of  the  present  work  '  is  assured— ^it  has  already 
taken  its  place  beside  the  Firvm  Buryi.  Should  any  one  ask  for  more 
success  ? 

To  give  a  summary  of  such  a  book  is  to  do  it  an  injustice ;  for 
happily  it  comprises  those  copious  proofs  and  illustrations,  in  particular 
those  Andover  Gild  Rolls,  the  like  of  which  have  not  been  printed,  the 
like  of  which  few  readers  of  English  history  can  have  hoped  to  see. 
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Nevertheless  I  will  endeavour  to  set  forth,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
the  main  points  which  Dr.  Gross  has  made. 

There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  gild  merchant 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  importance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gilds  has  often  been  exaggerated.  There  is  no  proof  that  there  were 
gilds  in  England  before  the  ninth  century.  The  meaning  of  *  gegildan  ' 
in  the  laws  of  Ine  and  Alfred  is  extremely  uncertain  ;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  point  to  gilds.  Kemble  and  Schmid  agi'ee  about  this.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  whether  the  Jndicia  Civitatis  Lou- 
(loJiicB  can  be  fairly  described  as  *  the  statutes  of  a  London  gild.'  The 
organisation  of  which  they  speak  seems  no  voluntaiy  brotherhood,  but 
a  compulsory  organisation  for  police  purposes.  At  any  rate  they  stand 
alone,  and  we  may  not  draw  general  inferences  from  them.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  *  knight's  gild  '  was,  or  became,  a  merchant 
gild,  or  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  town. 
Passing  to  Domesday  Book,  the  survey  does  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, prove  the  existence  at  Canterbury  of  a  burghers'  gild  and  a 
priests'  gild.  The  passage  '  Bnrgcnses  huhehant  de  rege  xxxiii  acres  terve 
(jildam  suam,'  may  mean  that  they  had  thirty-three  acres  which  were 
part  of  the  property  for  which  they  paid  *  geld  ' — they  held  this  land  '  in 
their  geld.'  Dr.  Gross,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  appeals  to  the  con- 
nection between  'gild'  and  'geld.'  The  history  of  the  gild  merchant 
begins  with  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  earliest  distinct  references  to 
it  occur  in  a  charter  granted  by  Robert  Fitz  Ham  on  to  the  burgesses 
of  Burford  (1087-1107),  and  in  a  document  drawn  up  while  Ansehn  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1093-1109).  It  is  mentioned  in  various 
charters  of  Henry  I.,  and  it  is  one  of  the  franchises  commonly  granted 
to  the  towns  by  Henry  II.,  Richard,  and  John.  Dr.  Gross  rightly,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  insists,  in  many  places,  that  the  privilege  of  having  a 
gild  merchant  is  one  among  many  franchises  (lihertates),  that  is  to  say, 
privileges  which  none  but  the  king  can  grant.  He  never  forgets,  as 
some  of  his  predecessors  have  forgotten,  that  in  England  the  develop- 
ment of  the  boroughs  is  conditioned  at  every  point  by  connnon  law  and 
royal  power.  Now  the  meaning  of  this  franchise  is  best  seen  from  an 
account  preserved  in  the  Domesday  Book  of  Ipswich,  concerning  what 
happened  there  in  the  year  12(X).  The  men  of  Ipswich  obtained  a 
charter  from  King  John  which  granted  to  them,  among  other  rights, 
the  right  to  have  a  gild  merchant.  They  proceeded  to  organise  them- 
selves as  a  borough.  They  elected  bailiflfs,  coroners,  and  capital  port- 
men  ;  and  then,  this  done,  they  proceeded  to  establish  a  merchant  gild, 
which  was  to  be  governed  by  an  alderman  and  four  associates.  Here 
and  elsewhere  we  see  the  merchant  gild  as  something  distinct  from  the 
governing  body  of  the  borough,  or  from  the  nascent  nmnicipal  coi-pora- 
tion.  It  is  so  everywhere,  or  almost  everywhere.  The  gild  is  not  the 
borough ;  the  gild  has  officers,  aldermen,  skevins  (scabini),  stewards, 
marshals,  cup-bearers,  and  so  foiiih,  who  are  distinct  from  the  govern- 
ing officers  of  the  borough,  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  coroners,  capital  bur- 
gesses and  the  like ;   '  the  morning  speech '  of  the  gild  brothers  is 
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distinct  from  the  court  and  council  of  the  borough,  the  portniote  or 
burhmote ;  a  gildsman  is  not  necessarily  a  burgess,  a  burgess  is  not 
necessarily  a  gildsman.  Some  of  the  most  important  boroughs  never 
have  merchant  gilds.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  there  ever  was 
a  gild  merchant  in  London.  The  covwmna  of  London  which  John 
recognised  was  no  gild  merchant.  The  argument  from  a  gild  hall  to  a 
gild  merchant  is  idle.  The  famous  passage  in  Glanvill,  which  some 
have  regarded  as  establishing  the  identity  of  the  communa  with  the 
(jilda,  may  be  a  gloss,  and,  at  any  rate,  does  not  prove  the  proposition 
in  support  of  which  it  is  commonly  adduced.  There  is  no  proof  of  a 
gild  merchant  having  existed  in  such  important  towns  as  Norwich 
(Mr.  Hudson,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  history  of  Norv^ach,  has 
recently  confirmed  this),  Northampton,  or  Exeter.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the 
small  mesne  boroughs  that  the  importance  of  the  gild  merghant  reaches 
its  highest  point.  In  such  boroughs  the  court  is  still  under  seignorial 
influence — the  lord's  steward  still  presides  over  it ;  and  so  the  burgesses 
attempt  to  make  their  gild  a  general  organ  of  self-government.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  make  the  municipal  corporation  of  later  days  the 
outcome  of  a  gild  merchant.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  grant  of  a 
gild  merchant  an  act  of  incorporation,  though,  under  the  influence  of 
the  narrow  theory  put  forward  by  Merewether  and  Stephens,  English 
writers  are  now  in  the  habit  of  assigning  too  late  a  date  even  for  the 
definite  and  technical  incorporation  of  the  boroughs.  But  though  we 
may  not  identify  the  gild  merchant  with  the  corporation  or  with  the 
governing  body,  still  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  mere  voluntar\'  associa- 
tion of  merchants.  It  is  an  organ  of  the  borough,  whose  primar}' 
function  is  to  maintain  and  protect  that  innnunity  from  toll  which  is 
conceded  by  the  borough  charters.  None  but  a  gildsman  may  enjoy 
this  imnmnity ;  within  the  borough  those  who  are  not  gildsmen  are 
excluded  from  trade  or  subjected  to  differential  duties.  Starting  from 
this  point,  the  gild  claims  to  regulate  trade.  It  further  makes  itself  a 
board  of  arbitration,  and  in  some  cases  it  even  assumes  to  act  as  a  court 
of  law,  though  in  general  it  remains  quite  distinct  from  the  regular 
borough  courts.  Then  as  to  its  subsequent  history :  the  popular  doc- 
trine which  tells  of  a  prolonged  struggle  between  the  merchant  gilds 
and  the  craft  gilds,  and  the  victory  of  the  latter,  is  just  the  outcome  of 
Dr.  Brentano's  imagination — he  has  read  foreign  history  into  English 
history.  Certainly  there  is  often  enough  a  struggle  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  the  majores  and  the  minores ;  but  hardly  is  there 
any  trace  of  a  struggle  between  various  gilds,  between  merchants  and 
craftsmen.  Certainly  it  is  no  general  truth  that  the  government  of  the 
boroughs  gradually  becomes  more  democratic  ;  on  the  contrary  the 
general  rule  is  that  it  steadily  becomes  more  aristocratic. 

In  three  very  interesting  appendixes  the  Scottish  Gild  Merchant, 
the  Continental  Gild  Merchant,  and  the  Affiliation  of  Medieval  Boroughs 
are  discussed.  Upon  the  last  of  these  three  topics  Dr.  Gross  has  spent 
a  marvellous  amount  of  industry  to  very  good  purpose. 

His  theories,  if  they  be  accepted — and  for  my  own  part  I  am  inclined 
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to  accept  many  of  them — will  hardly  make  a  revolution.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  his  treatment  of  our  boroughs, 
has  been,  if  possible,  more  cautious  and  circumspect  than  he  always  is. 
In  part  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gross  has  committed  an  offence, 
hideous  in  the  eyes  of  the  medieval  gildsman,  that  of  '  forestalling  '  ; 
he  has  forestalled  himself.  Already,  for  some  time  past,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gilda  Mercatoria  have  been  slowly  working  their  way  into 
English   literature ;    and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  in    this   place   that 

*  economic '  historians  have  hitherto  shown  a  juster  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Gross's  German  thesis  than  has  been  shown  by  the  generality  of 

*  general '  historians.  In  1888  Mr.  Ashley  spoke  of  the  Gottingen  tract 
as  *  the  best  work  on  its  subject,'  and  more  recently  Dr.  Cunningham 
has  described  it  as  marking  an  epoch.  Still,  if  Dr.  Gross  has  forestalled 
himself,  few  others  have  forestalled  him.  His  work  is  sterling  original 
work.  Some,  of  course,  of  his  conclusions  should  be  vigorously  dis- 
cussed before  they  are  accepted,  but  there  is  none  of  them  that  does  not 
deserve  discussion.  Now  and  again  he  speaks  too  severely  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  fellow  labourers.  When  he  says  that  *  Most  English 
writers  servilely  follow  Brentano,'  we  could  wish  that  the  adverb  had 
not  been  written.  Still  there  has  of  late  been  a  great  deal  too  little 
controversy  about  these  things,  and  more  than  enough  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  unproved  assertions,  in  particular  the  unproved  asser- 
tions of  a  writer  of  whom  it  is  no  blame  to  say  that  he  had  seen  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  evidence,  a  very  small  part  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  documents  which  Dr.  Gross  has  read  and  pondered  and 
published.  Those  who  dissent  from  his  doctrines,  and  who  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  his  strictures,  will  have  to  admit  that  in  combating 
him  they  borrow  their  weapons  from  the  great  store  of  arms  that  he 
has  collected. 

Will  the  day  ever  come  when  the  boroughs  of  England  will  print  their 
records  ?  Nottingham  has  set  a  splendid  example.  Not  every  borough 
will  be  able  to  find  so  good  an  editor  as  Mr.  Stevenson  ;  but  still  it  is 
shame  to  our  mayors  and  corporations  that  the  work  is  not  done.  They 
should  be  peremptorily  asked  quo  warranto  they  pretend  to  be  proud  of 
their  towns ;  and  on  their  failing  to  give  a  satisfactory-  answer,  their 
franchises  should  be  seized  into  the  Queen's  hand.  Meanwhile  our 
oldest  England  has  to  be  thankful  for  what  it  can  get  from  New  England, 
the  Essays  on  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  the  Placita  Anglo-Noiinannica,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Gild  Merchant. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 
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Walter  of  Henley's  Husbandry  together  with  an  Anonymoiis 
Husbandry,  Senesch-aucie  and  Bobert  Grosseteste's  Bules. 
The  Transcripts,  Translations,  and  Glossary  by  Elizabeth 
Lamond.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  Cunningham. 
London  :  Longmans,  1890,  pp.  xliv.,  170. 

The  Eoyal  Historical  Society  is  beginning  (would  an  *  at  last '  be 
impertinent?)  to  justify  its  existence.  A  few  books  of  the  kind  to 
which  this  book  belongs  will  make  many  students  grateful  to  it,  will 
advance  its  prosperity  in  the  present,  and  will  provide  a  handsome 
monument  to  its  memory  which  will  endure  long  after  it  has  gone  the 
way  appointed  for  all  bodies,  ideal  or  natural.  For  some  time  past  it 
has  been  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  law-book  called  Fleta, 
which  otherwise  would  be  little  better  than  a  poor  epitome  of  Bracton's 
treatise,  contains  valuable  materials  for  English  economic  history.  Of 
late  it  has  been  a  matter  of  knowledge,  though  of  less  common  know- 
ledge, that  even  these  materials  the  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  borrowed 
from  the  works  of  others,  from  certain  little  treatises  on  *  Husbandry ' 
which  until  now  have  lurked  in  manuscript.  These  treatises  Miss 
Lamond  has  copied  and  translated  with  admirable  skill,  and  Dr. 
Cunningham  introduces  them  to  us  by  an  interesting  preface.  Walter 
of  Henley,  whoever  he  may  have  been — and  his  editors  with  all  their 
pains  have  been  able  to  discover  no  more  about  him  than  that  he  was  a 
knight  and  became  a  Dominican  friar — was  certainly  a  man  worthy  of 
being  recalled  to  Ufe,  one  who  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  about  the 
manorial  affairs  and  agricultural  arrangements  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  must  find  a  place  in 
the  library  of  everyone  who  has  any  care  for  the  history  of  English 
rural  economy.  Add  to  this  that  Walter's  treatise  is  a  fine  and  early 
specimen  of  Anglo-French  prose  exercised  on  the  things  of  every-day 
life,  that  to  all  seeming  Miss  Lamond  has  reproduced  her  chosen 
manuscript — the  Luffield  manuscript,  one  of  the  many  legal  treasures 
of  our  Cambridge  Public  Library — with  all  fidelity,  and  that  she  has 
made  a  very  good  and  very  useful  glossary. 

It  is  so  obvious  that  this  volume  must  soon  come  to  the  notice,  and 
if  to  the  notice  then  to  the  hands,  of  all  who  are  likely  to  make  a  good 
use  of  it,  that  no  worthy  purpose  would  be  served  by  describing  or  by 
praising  it  at  any  length.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Thorold 
Bogers,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  other  economic  historians  or  historical  econo- 
mists, the  chapters  which  the  imprisoned  lawyer  devoted  to  rustic  life 
have  been  working  their  way  into  modern  literature  and  controlling 
and  suggesting  modern  theories  about  medieval  affairs.  But  now  we 
have  something  better,  two  books  that  the  Fleeted  one  ruthlessly 
pillaged ;  and  we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  that  with  all  his  acquisitive- 
ness he  did  not  take  nearly  all  that  he  should  have  taken  had  he  wished 
to  give  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  information  that  was  within  his 
power.  One  example  of  this  may  suffice.  In  Fleta  we  have  long  been 
reading  that  in  a  three-course  system  of  agriculture  nine  score  acres 
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make  a  ploughland,  while  in  a  two-course  system  eight  score  acres 
make  a  ploughland.  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  squaring  this 
with  the  indubitable  fact  that  it  was  common  to  reckon  but  six  score 
acres  to  the  ploughland.  Now,  when  we  turn  to  Walter  of  Henley  we 
find  that  though  he  estimates  the  ploughland  at  nine  score  or  eight 
score  acres  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  well-known 
courses  of  tillage  is  adopted,  he  betrays  a  suspicion,  or  more  than 
a  suspicion,  that  this  computation  will  generally  be  regarded  as 
extravagant.  *  Acune  gent  dirrunt  ke  la  charue  ne  put  pas  sus- 
tenir  par  an  viij"''  acres  ne  ix**  acres.  E  io  vos  mustray  ke  si  put.' 
He  is  not  stating  common  doctrine ;  he  is  an  advanced  agricul- 
turist with  a  theory.  And  then  an  interesting  note  or  gloss  explains 
how  whether  you  plough  180  acres  under  a  three-course  system  or  160 
acres  under  a  two-course  system  your  plough  will  really  *  go  '  240  acres 
in  the  year.  Dr.  Cunningham  works  out  the  sum  thus  : — *  If  the  land 
was  laid  out  in  two  fields  of  80  acres  each,  there  would  be  40  acres  to 
plough  before  the  wheat  was  sown,  40  more  before  the  barley  was 
sown,  and  80  to  be  ploughed  twice  over  in  June,  when  the  stubble  of 
the  second  field  was  broken  up  and  it  was  left  fallow,  i.e.  40  -f  40  -|- 
(80  X  2)  =  240.  If  the  three-field  system  was  used,  there  would  be 
60  acres  to  plough  before  the  wheat  sowing,  60  acres  to  plough  before 
the  barley  sowing,  and  60  acres  to  plough  twice  over  when  the  stubble 
was  broken  up  in  June,  i.e.  60  +  60-1-  (60  x  2)  =  240.'  In  either 
case  the  plough  *  goes  '  240  acres  in  the  year. 

One  small  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  editors  seems  just  worth 
mention.  I  think  that  they  have  underrated  the  antiquity  of  two  out 
of  the  twenty-one  manuscripts  in  which  they  have  unearthed  Walter  of 
Henley's  *ditee.'  One  of  these  two  is  our  Cambridge  MS.,  Dd.  vii.,  6 
— this  is  the  Longueville  MS.,  which  should  be  famous  among  legal 
antiquarians  since  it  was  thence  that  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols  gathered 
many  of  those  glosses  which  give  to  his  beautiful  edition  of  Dritton 
much  of  its  value.  He  ascribed  it  to  the  first  years  of  Edward  II., 
and  I  have  good  reason  for  knowing  that  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  whose 
word  on  such  a  point  is  like  to  be  final,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
(See  Nichols's  Britton,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xlix.,  Ixi.)  The  other  MS.  also  is  one 
not  unknown  in  legal  histor}-,  Dd.  vii.,  14,  for  it  was  thence  that 
Mr.  A.  J.  Horwood  recovered  some  of  the  buried  Year  Books  of 
Edward  I. ;  he  has  fully  described  it  in  Year  Books  20-21  Edward  I. 
(Bolls  Series),  p.  xi.  More  about  such  points  as  these  w^ould  be 
out  of  place  in  an  economic  journal,  and  they  have  already  been  noted 
by  the  author  of  an  anonymous  article  on  Walter  of  Henley  contained 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biograi)hy.  Whether  Miss  Lamond  has 
chosen  for  her  text  quite  the  best  of  all  the  manuscripts  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  but  I  know  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Lufiield 
codex  deserved  the  honour  that  she  has  paid  to  it. 

F.  W.   Maitland. 
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Emigration  and  Immigration :  A  Study  in  Social  Science.  By 
Richmond  Mayo  Smith.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  question  of  imposing  restrictions  on  immigration  is  at  the 
present  time  of  considerable  interest  to  many  countries  of  the  world. 
It  has  passed  from  the  cool  and  serene  calm  of  academic  discussion  into 
the  heated  and  stormy  agitations  of  practical  controversy ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  opportune  that  at  this  juncture  Professor  Richmond  Smith 
should  present  in  the  volume  before  us  a  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
which,  although  written  chiefly  from  an  American  standpoint,  aims  at 
being  thorough  and  philosophical.  The  matter  may  be  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  country  from  which  the  emigrants  start,  or 
from  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  immigrants  go ;  and  the  conflict 
of  interests,  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  arise  from  the  relations 
in  which  the  two  countries  find  themselves  placed,  has  only  been 
brought  into  greater  prominence  with  the  progress  of  time.  In  any 
event  such  a  conflict  must  exist ;  and  the  new  form  which  emigration 
and  immigration  have  taken  has  shifted  the  position  of  the  two 
parties,  without  altering  the  character  of  the  relations  between  them. 
If  the  departure  of  the  emigrant  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  he 
quits,  his  arrival  can  scarcely  be  beneficial  to  the  country  to  which  he 
finds  his  way ;  and,  if  his  arrival  there  is  advantageous,  the  country 
from  which  he  has  come  can  hardly  fail  to  have  sustained  injury  and 
loss.  Mr.  Smith  shows,  in  his  sixth  chapter,  that  there  are  different 
standards  by  which  the  economic  value  of  an  immigrant  may  be 
measured.  The  amount  of  money  which  the  immigrants  bring  to 
America  is,  he  thinks,  counterbalanced  by  the  remittances  which  they 
send  back  home,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  they  do  not  raise, 
but  rather  lower,  the  average  wealth  per  head,  adding  to  the  cost  of  the 
social  organisation  and  not  to  the  property,  which  is  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, in  proportion.  Their  value  as  men,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
accurately  measured  by  the  cost  of  their  rearing  and  education,  which 
may  differ  from  their  character  and  capacity.  Nor,  again,  is  it  correctly 
estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  a  slave,  who  may  be  considered  an  absolute 
investment  of  capital,  though  both  these  standards  are  sometimes 
adopted.  But  the  true  measurement  is,  he  argues,  to  be  fpund  in  the 
excess  of  their  future  wages  over  the  expenses  of  their  rearing.  And  then 
the  question  arises  whether  the  immigrants  are  of  real  use  to  the  country 
to  which  they  go,  and  Mr.  Smith  contends  that  this  depends  essentially 
on  the  classes  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  here  that  the  dilemma  stated 
above  is  presented.  In  former  times,  when  emigration  was  not  assisted, 
as,  Mr.  Smith  argues,  it  is  now,  by  local  authorities  or  charitable 
societies,  or  friends,  or  even  the  agents  of  steamship  companies,  the 
influences  which  produced  it  were  natural ;  and  the  result  ensued 
that  some  of  the  most  energetic  and  thrifty,  who  were  willing  to  engage 
in  hazardous  ventures,  and  had  saved  the  means  to  enable  them  to  do 
so,  left  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  went  in  search  of  wealth  and 
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fortune  in  the  new.     There  was  a  time,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Smith  shows  in 
his  second  chapter,  when  conquest  of  fresh  dominions,  or  colonial  ex- 
pansion, prompted  the  migrations  of  peoples ;  but  these  were  the  inci- 
dents of  an  early  period,  and  emigration,  *  as  a  modern  movement,'  has, 
until  recently,  been  directed  by  the  influences  we  have  mentioned  above. 
This  emigration  has  been  on  the  one  hand  a  loss  to  the  European 
nations,  and  on  the  other  a  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.     Mr.  Smith  is  quite  ready  to  allow  that,  besides  the  free 
land  and  the  railroads   of  the   United   States,  the  foreign  immigra- 
tion has  been  largely  responsible  for  their  '  astonishing  growth.'     *  In 
one  sense,'  indeed,  as  he  remarks,  *  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  immigrants  or  their  descendant^.'     But  now,  he  contends, 
the  position  of  affairs  is  reversed.     The  States  are  no  longer  able  to 
assimilate  the  foreign  elements  which  are  continually  being  added  to 
their  population.    Formerly  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 
exercise  of  political  rights,  the  dominance  of  the  English  speech,  and 
the  intermarriage  of  foreigners  with  natives  and  with  each  other,  proved 
to  be  assimilating  forces  of  sufficient  power,  taken  together,  to  incor- 
porate the  foreign  with  the  native  elements ;  and  the  classes  of  which 
the  immigrants  consisted  were  needed  to  develop  the  latent  resources 
of  the  country.     Now  the  means  of  communication  allow  of  the  immi- 
grants sending  back  for  their  friends,  and  the  means  of  transportation 
no  longer  present  the  wholesome  hindrance  of  an  initial  obstacle  to 
overcome,   and  a    preliminary   expense    to   discharge.      The    British 
Government  has  assisted  paupers  to  emigrate,  and,  in  Italy  especially, 
the  agents  of  steamship  companies  tout  for  customers.     *  Emigration  is 
now  largely  under  artificial  stimulus,'  and  the  classes  of  which  the 
immigrants  consist  have  altered.     They  are  those  of  which  the  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world  wish  to  rid  themselves  ;  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
arrivals  on  which  America  will  look  with  any  great  favour.     They  are, 
Mr.  Smith  contends,  to  the  extent  of  some  three-fourths  of  their  num- 
ber, unskilled  labourers,  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  native 
workmen.     They  tend  to  congest  in  the  cities,  and,  by  learning  the 
easier  trades,  to  displace  American  labour,  and  degrade  the  position  and 
manner  of  life  of  American   workmen.      The   economic  gain   derived 
from   this  source   is  accordingly  insignificant,   or   a  minus   quantity  ; 
and  the  political  and  social  injury  is  considerable.     Their  number  exer- 
cises a  severe  strain  on  democratic  institutions ;  for  the  large  proportion 
of  adults  amongst  them  gives  them,  with  the  merely  formal  tests  of  the 
liberal  naturalisation  laws  of  the  States,  very  great  voting  power.     The 
degraded  nmnicipal  administration,  which  has  made  America  a  by- word, 
and  the  recent  outbreaks  of  anarchism  and  socialism,   which  appear 
such  strange  phenomena  in  the  midst  of  the  abounding  general  pros- 
perity of  American  life,  are,  Mr.  Smith  contends,  due  to  this  foreign 
immigration.     It  is,  however,  not  so  easy,  he  allows,  to  gauge  its  true 
social  effects,  for  with  the  low  classes  of  which  the  immigrants  consist, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  adults,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  high 
rates   of    mortality,  vice,  and  crime ;  but  the   American   statistics  of 
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mortality  and  morbidity  are  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Smith  endeavours  to  be 
scrupulously  fair  in  his  consideration  of  the  amount  of  insanity  due  to 
immigration,  and  of  the  number  of  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  of  the 
crippled  and  diseased,   and  of  the  prisoners  and  paupers,  of  foreign 
origin  ;  but  he  regards  the  foreign  immigration  as  the  *  prevailing  cause 
of  illiteracy/     He  points  out  that  on  the  ground  of  traditional  usage, 
and  also  of  principle,  the  interference  of  the   State  in  the  matter  is 
justifiable.     It  has  regulated  by  Passenger  Acts  the  treatment  of  the 
emigrant  at  sea  and  on  landing ;  it  has  exercised  the  right  to  expel 
aliens  and  to  supervise  the  residence  of  strangers.  In  medisBval  times  it 
refused  to  permit  freedom  of  migration,  until  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  industry  broke  down  these  restrictions  in  practice,  and  the  spread  of 
French  principles  of   freedom  and  equality  removed  their  theoretical 
foundation.     But  the  legal  power  to  limit  immigration  is  imdeniable, 
and  the  moral  duty  to  prevent  a  higher  civilisation  from  being  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  a  lower  is,  he  maintains,  urgent.     He  would  not 
indeed  prohibit  immigration,  but  he  would  enforce  the  existing  laws 
against   the   importation  of  contract   labour,  and   the   restrictions  on 
pauper  immigration ;  and  he  advocates  a  plan  of  consular  certificates, 
which  the  intending  emigrant  from  other  countries  should  obtain  from 
the  nearest  American  consul,  testifying  to  freedom  from  faults  which 
might    fairly    be   held    to    disqualify  for   citizenship   in    the    United 
States.     He  points  out  very  forcibly  that  the  protection  of  goods  from 
foreign  competition  logically  involves  the  protection  of  labour ;  and, 
while   noticing   the   illegal    treatment  which   characterised   the    anti- 
Chinese  agitation  in  America,  he  shows  that  our  own  colonies  have 
exhibited  a  similar  reluctance  to  welcome  the  Chinese  immigrant.     In 
fact,  the  question  of  restricting  immigration  is  not  solely  an  American 
question.     The   immigration   of    Italians   into  France,   of    Jews  into 
London,  and  of  Chinese  into  Australia,  raises  similar  issues  to  those 
which  Mr.  Smith  discusses  in  this  book,  and  renders  his  thorough  and 
philosophic  treatment,  even  where  we  may  not  entirely  agree  with  it, 
of    instructive  interest  to  others  beside  his  own  countrymen.      It  is 
also  of  considerable  interest,  because  he  represents  a  growing  feeling  in 
the  States,  which  may  render  the  problem  of  relieving  the  pressure  of 
population  in  certain  classes  amongst  ourselves  increasingly  difficult, 
by  limiting  the  possibilities  of  emigration,  state-aided  or  otherwise,  to 
America.      Amongst    much   which    may   deserve,    and    has    certainly 
received,  criticism  in  the  scheme  lately  put  forward  by  General  Booth, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  has  at  least  been  shrewd  and  practical 
enough  to   recognise   that   the  colonies  will  be  disinclined  to  receive 
pauper  emigrants  until  they  have  been  prepared  for  their  work,  and 
have  been  rid,  by  being    passed  through  the  sieve  of   a  double  test, 

of  their  most  degraded  characteristics. 

L.  L.  Prick 
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The  Economic  Review.  January  1891. 

1.  Editorial — a  Programme. 

2.  The  Educational  Value  of  Co-operation.     The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 

Bishop  op  Durham. 

3.  The  Ethics  of  Investment.     The  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  D.D. 

The  writer  of  this  article  insists  that  capital  is  often  indifferent, 
though  not  hostile,  to  considerations  of  morality,  and  that  the  scru- 
pulous owner  ought  to  exercise  care  both  in  regard  to  the  direction  in 
which  his  capital  is  employed,  and  the  rate  of  return  he  receives.  It 
is  only  by  care  that  he  can  avoid  the  risk  of  being  responsible  for 
occasional  and  accidental  extortion,  and  some  principles  are  laid  down 
that  serve  to  indicate  investments  which  are,  at  any  rate,  not  wrong 
modes  of  employing  money. 

4.  Lockers  Theory  of  Property.     D.  G.  Ritchie,  M.A. 

5.  The  Moral  Factor  in  Economic  Laic.     The  Rev.  Wilfrid  Richmond, 

M.A. 

6.  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Eight  Hour-Movement.      The    Rev. 

Professor  Symes,  M.A. 

Points  out  some  difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of  the  Eight 
Hours  proposal.  '  No  general  rule  should  be  forced  upon  all  trades.' 
Each  trade  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  special  circumstances. 

7.  The  Progress  of  Socialism  in  tJie  United  States.     The  Rev.  M.  Kauf- 

MANN,  M.A 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.     December  1890. 

The  Inatigural  Address  of  F.  J.  Motuit,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

Dr.  Mouat  touches  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  interesting  to  an 
audience  of  statisticians — the  census,  the  food  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  &c. — and  dwells  particularly  on  one — '  the  Hospital  Question.' 
Attention  should  be  called  to  his  proposal  that,  as  so  little  assistance  is 
likely  to  be  afforded  by  Government  towards  taking  a  more  systematic 
census  than  at  present,  *  the  great  municipalities  which  have  the  courage 
and  wisdom  and  possess  the  power  and  the  pelf  *  should  '  collect  the 
materials  of  and  publish  a  statistical  account  of  their  cities,  on  the 
lines  of   those  of   Paris  or  Berlin.'      The   solution   of    the   Hospital 
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Question  is  sought  in  the  proposed  creation  of  a  Hospital  Board  for 
London,  which  should  have  power  of  control  and  supervision  similar 
to  those  now  exercised  by  such  a  body  as  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 

An  Examitiation  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Production  of  the  Principal 
Coal-  and  Iron-prodiicing  Countries  of  the  World  with  Reference  to 
the  English  Coal  Question.  By  George  Chisholm,  Esq.,  M.A., 
B.Sc. 

In  the  light  of  copious  statistics  relating  to  the  production  of  coal 
and  to  allied  industries,  Mr.  Chisholm  estimates  the  danger  of  English 
coal  being  exhausted,  and  considers  some  proposed  preventives  of  its 
too  rapid  consumption. 

Some.  Aspects  of  Competition  :  the  Address  of  the  President  of  Section 
F — Economic  Science  and  Statistics — of  the  British  Association  at 
the  Sixtieth  Meeting  held  at  Leeds  in  September  1890. 

In  introductory  sentences  of  peculiar  weight  Professor  Marshall 
describes  the  change  in  the  methods  of  economic  science  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  this  century — the  change  *  from  that 
early  stage  in  the  development  of  scientific  method  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  are  represented  as  conventionally  simplified  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  be  described  in  short  and  easy  sentences, 
to  that  higher  stage  in  which  they  are  studied  more  carefully  and 
represented  more  nearly  as  they  are,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  loss 
of  simplicity  and  definiteness  and  even  apparent  lucidity.*  The  extent 
of  this  change  and  the  danger  of  exaggerating  it  are  illustrated  by  the 
attitude  of  the  present  generation  of  economists  towards  competition. 
Taking  the  policy  of  Protection  as  his  first  illustration.  Professor 
Marshall  has  the  courage  to  argue  that  the  reasons  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  have  not  been  so  cogent  in  America  as  in  this  country.  '  Fifty 
years  ago  it  might  possibly  have  been  not  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
ingenuity  to  devise  a  scheme  of  protection  w^hich  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  beneficial  to  America,  at  all  events,  if  we  regarded  only  its  economic 
and  neglected  its  moral  effects.'  He  practises  his  principle :  *  In 
economic  discussions  absolute  frankness  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  best 
policy.'  Referring  to  combination.  Professor  Marshall  doubts  whether 
Trusts  have  as  great  a  future  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  He  estimates 
the  advantages  which  have  been  claimed  for  trusts  and  other  large  com- 
binations less  highly  than  some  eulogists  of  those  institutions.  His 
well-balanced  obsei'vations  are  calculated  to  afford  assistance  in  solving 
what  Burke  has  called  the  finest  problem  in  legislation,  to  what  extent 
the  State  can  with  advantage  control  individual  action.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Socialists  have  underrated  the  difficulty  of  business  work. 
'  They  seem  to  think  too  much  of  competition  as  the  exploiting  of  labour 
by  capital,  of  the  poor  by  the  wealthy,  and  too  little  of  it  as  the  constant 
experiment  by  the  ablest  men  for  their  several  tasks,  each  trying  to 
discover  a  new  way  in  which  to  attain  some  important  end.'  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  denied  that  *  nothing  less  than  the  enormous 
fortunes  which  successful  men  now  make  and  retain  '  would  suffice  for 
the  purpose  .  .  .  '  of  getting  the  right  men  into  the  right  places.'  It 
is  argued  on  the  contrary  in  a  remarkable  analysis  of  the  business  man's 
motives  that  they  are  not  so  sordid  as  the  world  in  general,  and  econo- 
mists in  particular,  have  assumed.  The  best  business  man,  like  the 
man  of  science,  is  actuated  by  the  *  instincts  of  the  chase  '  and  a 
generous  enmlation   rather  than  mere  love  of  money  ;  but  there  is  this 
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difiierence,  that  the  power  of  earning  is,  in  the  case  of  the  business  man, 
and  is  not  in  the  case  of  the  scientist,  the  test  of  success.  By  observa- 
tions thus  weighty  and  well-balanced— the  compact  mass  of  which  defies 
abridgment — the  author  exemplifies  that  *  abandonment  of  dogma,' 
that  *  development  of  analysis,'  which  at  the  commencement  of  his 
address  he  described  as  characteristic  of  the  modern  era,  and  at  the 
conclusion  inculcates,  in  different  words,  with  equal  force. 

MISCELLAJ^EA. 

I. — The  Element  of  Clumce   in   Competitive  Examinations,     By  Pro- 
fessor F.  Y.  Edqeworth,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

In  this  paper,  the  sequel  of  one  which  appeared  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Journal^  it  is  shown  that  the  discrepancies  between 
different  examiners  in  their  estimates  of  the  same  work  present  a 
certain  regularity,  and  admit  of  being  approximately  predicted,  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  any  examination  being  given. 

II. — Population  of  tlie  United  States,  of  States  and  Territories,  1890. 
A  Eeprint  of  the  Washington  Censtis  Bulletin.     No.  12. 

III. — Silver  and  Gold  Coinage  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  tJie 
Present  Time,  dc.     By  John  Henry  Norman. 

The  author  introduces  his  novel  table  of  coinage  by  some  general 
observations  on  money. 

IV. — Index  Ntimbers, 

A  reprint  of  the  deliberations,  not  the  conclusion,  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  to  consider  the  subject.  The 
conflicting  considerations  sprinkled  over  this  paper  are  reduced  to  har- 
mony and  sequence  in  the  Report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Giflfen,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1890. 

V. — Note  on  the  Imperial  Census  of  India  of  1891.     By  F.  J.  Mouat, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  statistics  collected  by  Dr.  Mouat 
relating  to  the  castes  and  classes  of  the  criminal  population  of  Low^r 
Bengal,  printed  in  his  report  on  prisons  for  1869. 

VI. — Notes  on  Economical  atid  Statistical  Works. 


Nineteenth  Century.     1891. 
January. 

Labour  Colonies  in  Germany.     By  the  Earl  of  Meath. 

Describes  in  some  detail  the  system  established  by  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwing  and  others. 

The  Jew  as  a  Workman.    By  David  T.  Schloss. 

Purports  to  be  *  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  Jewish  workman,  as  he 
is  to  be  found  in  London  and  in  other  of  our  great  cities.'  Estimates 
the  industrial  virtues  of  the  Jews,  disputing  their  alleged  willingness  to 
work  too  long  hours,  their  incapacity  to  combine,  and  other  allegations. 
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February. 

The    Crushing   Defeat   of   Trade   Unionism   in  Australia,     By  H.  H. 
Champion. 

Ascribes  the  defeat  mainly  to  bad  generalship.  *  This  strike  has 
conclusively  shown  that  the  most  gigantic  federation  of  labour,  unless 
it  is  handled  with  a  greater  strategic  ability  than  is  at  present  available 
in  Australia,  will  break  like  an  egg  against  an  ironclad  when  faced  by 
the  resolute  opposition  of  employers  who  are  also  federated.  It  has 
shown  that,  difficult  as  it  is  for  employers  to  risk  their  rival  interests 
against  a  common  enemy,  they  will  do  so,  and  receive  public  support  in 
the  most  democratic  countries,  so  soon  as  labour  makes  a  demand 
which  the  public  holds  to  be  arbitrary  or  unfair.* 

The  Scottish  Bailway  Strike.     By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Maintains — offering  typical  illustrations — that  it  is  not  altogether 
possible  to  avoid  the  occasional  occurrence  of  excessive  hours ;  and  that 
the  system  of  *  booking  off  *  is  not  unfair.  The  establishment  of  an 
independent  authority  to  whom  appeal  should  be  had,  and  a  sound  and 
liberal  system  of  superannuation,  are  recommended. 

March. 

The  Advantages  of  Poverty.     By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Overnwrtgaging  the  Land.     By  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon. 

Mr.    H.    H.    Champion    on    the  Australian    Strike.      By    John    D. 
Fitzgerald  (Labour  Delegate  from  Australia). 

Traverses  Mr.  Champion's  statements  both  as  to  the  origin  and  the 
conduct  of  the  strike.  The  employers  acted  much  more  on  the  offensive 
than  he  represents.  Their  hostility  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
unions  as  federations,  *  unions  of  unions.'  There  was  *  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  but  perhaps  not  for  the  last  .  .  .  organised  capital 
against  organised  labour  over  a  large  continent.' 


The  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics    (Boston).  1891. 

January. 
I. — The   Value  of  Labour  in  relation  to  Economic  Theory.    By  James 

BONAR. 

Mr.  Bonar,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  interest  in  the  Austrian 
school,  is  not  a  dualist  in  his  theory  of  value.  *  When  it  is  said  that 
disutility  in  the  sense  of  cost  is  as  real  and  important  an  element 
in  value  as  utility  itself,'  the  remark  can  be  accepted,  according  to 
Mr.  Bonar,  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  cost  is  only  a  remote  cause  of 
value  as  affecting  supply  ;  just  as  education  is  a  cause  of  value  as 
affecting  demand.  '  Both  of  them  are  particular  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  co-ordinated  with  the  most  general  and  invari- 
able causes.'  Those  who  differ  from  this  theory  may  still  accept  the 
author's  conclusions,  summed  up  in  the  final  paragraph,  as  to  the 
*  limits  physical  and  moral  within  which  wages  will  be  fixed.'  The 
incidental  criticism  of  Jevons  and  references  to  less  well-known  writers 
are  striking  and  instructive. 
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II. — Reform  in  EaUrood  Passonger  Fares.     By  Edmund  J.  James. 

Prof.  James  first  passes  in  review  the  writers  who  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half-centui-y  have  advocated  reform  in  railroad  fares.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  comprises  many  names  well  known  in  other 
walks  of  economical  inquiry — Bcharling,  Julius  Lehr,  and  Hertzka. 
Follows  a  lucid  description  of  the  *  zone  systems  *  adopted  in 
Hungary  and  Austria — systems  similar  but  by  no  means  identical. 
As  the  result  of  theory  and  experience,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
reached  a  consensus  that  distance  should  not  play  that  role  in  determin- 
ing railway  tariffs  which  is  at  present  assigned  to  it.  In  conclus'ion, 
Prof.  James  applies  the  experience  of  Europe  to  the  railway  problems 
of  America.  Much  dissatisfied  wuth  the  existing  railway  service,  he 
advances  the  following  weighty  argument : — *  There  are  two  points  in 
the  development  of  every  business  where  the  profits  of  the  business 
would  be  the  same  [two  maximum  points  we  should  prefer  to  say],  namely, 
the  point  of  relatively  small  business  and  high  profits  on  each  trans- 
action and  that  of  large  business  and  small  profits  on  each  transaction. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  business  why  a  man  having 
reached  the  former  should  go  to  the  latter.  But  there  is  a  great  reason, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  interest,  why  he  should  do  so.  [Cf. 
Marshall,  Principles  of  Kconomics,  book  v.  chap.  8.1    .  .  .   .' 

III. — The  Tobacco  Tax.     By  Frank  Olmsted. 

The  history  of  the  tobacco  tax  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
following  1862 — when  it  w^as  first  imposed  as  a  war  measure — presents  a 
succession  of  changes  not  successfully  adapted  to  baffle  fraud  and 
evasion.  •  Under  the  Act  of  1864,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  twenty 
millions  of  yearly  revenue  did  not  represent  more  than  half  the  amount 
really  due  to  the  government.*  At  length,  in  1868,  the  simple  machinery 
of  an  effective  straightforward  tax  was  attained.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  tax  continues  to  throw  light  on  fiscal  problems.  It  is 
argued  from  incidents  peculiar  to  the  production  of  this  connnodity, 
that  the  tax  upon  the  raw  material  does  not  take  more  from  the  con- 
sumer than  reaches  the  government.  The  tax  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
courage consumption,  the  increase  of  which  (per  head  of  population),  in 
America,  as  in  the  old  world,  during  recent  years,  has  been  portentous. 
That  the  tax  should  not  affect  consumption  is  not  surprising,  if  it  is 
true  that  it  is  *  not  important  in  determining  the  market-price  of  the 
leaf.*  This  occurs  partly  in  consequence  of  the  foreign  trade,  partly,  if 
we  understand  the  argument,  because  the  uncertainties  of  the  croj^) — 
exposed  to  '  the  frost,  the  worms,  the  weather,'  and  after  all  '  over- 
production ' — are  so  violent  as  altogether  to  mask  the  influence  of  the 
tax,  which  cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  speculative  calculations  of 
the  grower. 

IV. — The  next  article,  on  the  Verein  filr  Hocialpolitik,  by  Eugen  von 
Philippovitch,  will  be  studied  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  members  of 
the  British  Economic  Association.  Less  fortunate  than  the  British 
Economic,  the  German  Association  was  founded  on  a  somewhat  one- 
sided basis  with  affinities  to  the  prevalent  •  historical '  school.  The 
founders  *  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  Manchester  school.' 
However,  this  narrowness  of  foundation  would  not  be  inferred  from  the 
breadth  which  characterizes  the  work  of  the  *  Verein.'  The  following 
claim,  made  by  its  secretary,  appears  to  be  just :  *  The  Verein  proves  by 
an  admirable  example  that  science,  without  abandoning  its  high  position 
above  all  parties,  without  descending  to  the  level  of  the  conflict  of 
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every-day  life,  can  yet  exert  its  influence  on  them.'  To  bring  together 
its  members  for  the  purpose  of  a  free  exchange  of  thought  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  German  Association's  programme.  The  meetings 
are  biennial.  *  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  need  of  hearing  well- 
grounded  opinions  from  every  possible  source.  The  only  principle 
insisted  on  is  that  of  scientific  method,  and  the  object  is  to  attain  not 
practical  conclusions,  but  enlightenment.*  Votes  were  taken  in  the 
earlier  meetings  of  the  Verein ;  but  the  practice  lending  itself  to 
unworthy  arts  of  partisans  was  abandoned.  If  the  proceedings  thus 
carefully  defined  are  less  lively  than  some  more  popular  debates,  on  the 
other  hand  '  the  Verein,  in  its  volumes  of  reports  and  in  its  printed 
proceedings,  offers  material  which  permanently  enriches  science.*  The 
secretary  says,  with  truth  no  doubt,  *  the  payments  of  the  members  are 
a  low  charge  for  the  very  valuable  publications  which  they  receive  from 
the  Verein.'  Besides  what  we  may  call  its  personal  interest,  this 
article  is  also  valuable  for  its  sketch  of  political  movements  in  Germany, 
both  as  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Verein  in  1872,  and  as  reacted 
on  by  that  body.  *  Many  of  the  reforms  which  have  been  demanded 
by  the  Verein,  or  had  their  origin  it  its  discussions,  have  been  accom- 
plished by  legislation.' 

Among  the  Notes  and  Memoranda  we  observe  a  friendly  notice 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Economic 
Ttevieic.  Another  note,  referring  to  a  recent  publication,  disclaims  on 
behalf  of  the  French  *  Economists  '  the  doubtful  compliment  of  having 
anticipated  Mr.  Henry  George's  scheme  of  land-taxation.  In  a 
note  or  memorandum  On  the  Growth  of  Capital  and  the  Canse  of 
Interest,  Professor  Gidding  defends  his  peculiar  views  on  those  sub- 
jects, not  retracting  his  doctrine  that  goods  of  the  second  order  (tools, 
materials,  <fec.,  as  distinguished  from  articles  ready  for  immediate 
consumption)  have  a  higher  cost  of  production  than  luxuries.  A  note 
on  the  theory  of  emigration,  by  Professor  Kichmond  Mayo  Smith,  pre- 
sents in  a  nut-shell  the  gist  of  Professor  Philippovitch's  recent  writings 
on  this  subject,  together  with  the  important  addition  of  Professor 
Richmond  Mayo  Smith's  judgment  thereon.  *  The  proposition  that 
emigration  will  continue  until  equilibrium  is  reached,  by  decreasing 
the  price  of  land  and  increasing  the  rate  of  wages  in  Europe,  and 
increasing  the  price  of  land  and  decreasing  wages  here  [in  America], 
has  a  very  dubious  sound  to  American  ears.' 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

(Philadelphia),  January,  1801. 

The  Austrian  Economists.     By  Dr.  Bohm-Bawerk. 

A  clear  and  terse  statement  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  school  of  which  the  writer  is  a  leading  representative. 

On  the  Conception  of  Sovereignty.     By  David  G.  Ritchik. 

The  Character  of   ViUein  Tenure.     By  \V.  J.  Ashley. 

Referring  to  the  change  which  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  pasture, 
or  of  a  convertible  husbandry  with  a  preponderance  of  pasture,  for  the 
tillage  of  the  old  connnon-field  system  ;  Mr.  Ashley  considers  the 
methods  by  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  change  was  efl^ected. 

A    Critique  of  Wage   Theories.     By  Stuart  Wood. 

llailroad  Passenger  Tariffs  in  AuMria.     By  Jane  J.  Wetherell. 

Contains  the  principal  regulations  of  the  new  zone-system. 
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Revue  d'iJconomie  Politique.     January,  1891. 

I. — UUispection  du  Travail  en  Fraiwe  en  1889.  Par  M.  Victor  Matata. 

The  author  analyses  the  reports  of    the  inspectors  of   labour  in 
France,  and  suggests  some  reforms  in  this  important  service. 

II. — La  Th4orie  Mathimatique  de  VOffre  et  de  la  Deniande  ct  le  CoM  de 
Prodtiction,     Par  M.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 

III. — La  Politique  des   Etats    Unis  relative  d  V Eynigration.     Par  M. 
Richmond  Mayo  Smith. 

Replying  to  Professor  Philippovich,  the  writer  defends  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  immigration  in  America. 

IV. — Uimjpot  sur  le  Bevenu.     Par  M.  David  Davidson. 

Some  special  methods  for  the  more  equitable  adjustment  of   an 
income-tax  are  suggested. 

V. — La  Question  des  Accidents  du  Travail  en  Suisse,   Par  M.  Raoul  Jay. 
Contains  a  useful  analysis  of  all  the  reports  and  laws  which  have 
contributed  to  the  success  in  Switzerland  of  the  principle  of  obligatory 
insurance  against  accident. 

VI. — Chroniqu^  ilconomiqv^.     Par  M.  Charles  Gide. 


Journal  des  ^conomistes,  1891.     (Paris). 

January. 
I. — Avis  .  .  . 

II._1890.     Par  M.  G.  de  Molinari. 

III. — Les  Marches  Financiers  en  1890.     Par  M.  Arthur  Raffalovich. 

rV. — De  la  Nature  de  Viltat,    Par  M.  Beaurin  Gressier. 

V. — Uilpargne  Franqais  et  Us  Chemins  de  fer  de  VEsjpagne.  •  Par  M. 
Emmanuel  Ratoin. 

VI. — Revue    des    principales   Publications    ^conomiques    de    V&tranger, 
Par  M.  Maurice  Block. 

VII. — La  Rdgime  de  la  Navigation  intSrieure  en  France ^  en  Allemagne  e 
en  Angleterre.     Par  M.  Daniel  Bellet. 

VIII. — Les  Bayiques  d'jkniission  au  Japon.     Par  M.  G.  Francois. 


February. 

I. — UnLivredfaire:  VAnti-Protectioniste.  Par  M.  Courcelle  Seneuil. 

II. — Le  Renouvellement  du  Privilege  de  la  Banque  de  France.  ParM. 
Alph.  Courtois. 

III. — ApJiorisnies  ^conomiqvss  et  moraux  (suite).  Par  M.  Maurice  Block. 

IV. — Revv£  critique  des  Publications  Sconomiqties  en  Langue  Franqaise. 
Par  M.  RoussEL. 

V. — Arabes  et  Kabyles.      U Occtcpation  du  Sahara.      Par  M.  le  Dr. 
Meyners  d'Estrey. 

VI. — Lettre  du   Canada.     Les   Traits   de   Cominerce  et   la   Situation 
Coloniale  du  Dominion.    Par  M.  Ernest  Tremblay 
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Jahrbiicher  fur  National-CEkonomie  und  Statistik. 
Drltte  Folge.  Enter  Band,    Jena,  Verlag  von  Gustav  Fischer.     1891. 

Erstes  Heft. 

I . — Abhandlungen . 

Die  '  Trusts  *  in  den    Ver,    Staaten  von  Amerika.    Von  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks. 

Maintains  in  the  light  of  statistics  illustrated  by  diagrams  that 
though  trusts  are  in  a  position  to  make  profits  at  lower  prices  than  is 
possible  under  free  competition,  yet,  in  fact,  the  fall  of  prices  which 
would  normally  have  occurred  has  been  checked  by  the  action  of 
these  combinations. 

Die  Pretcssische  Steiier reform.     Von  Gustav  Cohn. 

Die  Fortschrcitende  Ermdssigung  der  Eiscnbahngiitertarife.     Von  Geh. 
Kat.  Ulrich. 

II. — Litteratur    zur    Englischen  Sozialpolitik.    Besprochen     von    G. 
Cohn. 

Zweites  Heft. 

I. — Abhandlungen. 

Die  Notenbankcn  unter  dem  Bankgesetz  von  1875.     Von  H.  Hartung. 

Lorenz  vo7i  Stein.     Von  C.  Menger. 

Die  Entwickelung  des  Sozialistuchen  Programma  in  Deutschlandt  1863- 
91.     Von  Prof.  G.  Adler. 

II. — Litteratur.     Block  M.     Les  Progrds  de  la  Scietice  dconomiqtte  depuis 
Adam  Smith.     Besprochen  von  Heinrich  Dietzel 


Jahrhvjch  far  Gesetzgebung. 

Herausgegeben  von  Gustav  Schmoller.    (Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Duncker 

&  Humblot.) 

1891.     Erstes  Heft.     Grossere  Aufsatze. 

Die    geschichtlichc    Entwickelung     der    Untemehmung.     Von    Gustav 
Schmoller.     (Continued.) 

Der  Waaren-Terminha?idely  sehie  Technik  und  volkswirtschaftliche  Bedeu- 
tung.     Von  Carl  Johannes  Fuchs. 

Die  Volkzahl  deutscher  Stddte  im  Mittelalter.     Von  R.  Hoeniger. 

Die  oesterreichische   Gewerbeverfassung  in  Galizien.     Von  Cornelius 
VON   Paygert.      Streiflichter  auf  den  Haushalt   der   offentlichen 

Volkschtde  in  Osterreich.  Von  Franz  Kral.  Ztir  Landgemeinde- 
ordnwig  in  Preussen.    Von  Ernst  Holtz. 

Die    Gcneralversammlung  des  Vereins  filr  Socialpolitik  in    Frankfurt 

a.  M.  .  .  .  1890.  Von  Earl  Oldenberg.  Uber  indiistrielle  Kartelle. 
Von  Friedrich  Grossmann.  Neuere  Litteratur  uber  unsere  Handels- 
politische  Zukunft.     Von  Gustav  Schmoller. 
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Giornale  Degli  Eco)ioviisti  (Roma).    January,  1891. 

I. — La  Situazione  del  Mercato  vwnetario, 

II.— La  Turiffa  McKinletj.    By  Prof.  F.  Taussig. 

In  this  masterly  article  Prof.  Taussig  first  traces  the  political  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  McKinley  Tariff.  He  then 
states  in  some  detail  the  changes  introduced,  especially  with  respect  to 
wool,  iron,  and  sugar.  Incidentally  he  makes  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the method  of  superimposing  an  ad  valorem  on  a  specific  tax 
(the  double  burden  being  equivalent  under  some  heads  to  150  or  even 
200  per  cent !).  In  conclusion,  he  doubts  whether  the  tariff  will  have 
nmoh  effect  in  fostering  native  industries.  *  The  development  of  the 
United  States  will  not  take  the  direction  indicated  by  the  McKinley 
law.  The  industries  which  will  continue  to  increase  will  be  not  those 
which  now  demand  high  duties,  but  those  which  now  remain  outside 
the  whole  question.' 

III. — Finanza  e  Politica  doyanale  (unsigned).     Eelates  principally  to 
Italian  interests. 

IV. — Delle    rcgioni   d' Italia    in  ordine    alia     low    richezza    ed  al  loro 
carico  tributario.    By  Maffeo  Pantaleoni. 

Ix  his  first  section  the  author,  showing  the  importance  of  his 
subject,  is  led  to  discuss  the  relations  between  the  parts  and  the 
whole  of  a  political  system,  between  '  the  greatest  possible  of  increase  of 
total  .  .  .  and  that  of  regional  well-being.'  He  applies  boldly  utilitarian 
philosophy  to  la  haute  politique  :  affirming  that  *  the  democratic  principle 
of  the  equality  of  all  is  one  of  those  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  total  maximum  happiness  *  (*  edonismo  massimo  totale  '). 
The  second  section  sets  forth  the  '  weighted  means  '  and  other  methods 
by  which  the  wealth  of  the  different  Italian  regions  is  to  be  ascertained. 
The  third  section  contains  the  result  of  these  methods.  Of  the  three 
regions  Alt'  Italia,  Italia  Media,  Italia  Bassa,  the  first  has  nearly  twice 
as  much  wealth  as  each  of  the  other  two,  the  total  being  just  54  milliards 
(say  £2,160,000,000,  contrasting  markedly  with  Mr.  Giffen's  estimate  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  £10,000,000,000).  The  fourth  section  exhibits  and 
compares  the  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  each  region  with  its  wealth. 
There  appears  to  be  no  close  correspondence  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures,  an  anomaly  which  the  author  in  his  concluding  section  seems 
to  justify  by  the  suggestion  that  the  introduction  of  the  present  rdgivie 
has  been  a  gi'eater  advantage  to  the  poorer,  viz.  the  southern,  than  to 
the  richer,  northern,  regions. 

v.,  VI.  &c.  Notc^  Bivista  dcifatti  economici,  &c. 


February,  1891. 

I. — La  SititazioJie  del  Mercato  vvoiietario, 

II. — Sovrimposte  Comnmyiali  e  Provinciali,     By  M.  Martinelli. 

III. — La    Bagione  progressiva    del  Sistema  trihutario  in  rapporto   al 
Principio  del  grado  finale  d'utilitd.     By  A.  Graziani. 

Contains  a  criticism  of  Sax,  an  exposition  of  the  writer's  own  views, 
and  some  useful  references. 
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IV. — Note.  Include  a  friendly  notice  of  the  British  Economic 
Association ;  and  a  vivid  description  of  the  moral  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  labourers  in  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily,  by  A. 
Vaccaro. 

v.,  VI.  &C.  BiblioyrafiUy  Bollcttino,  &c. 

March  1891. 

I. — La  Sititazionc  del  Mercato  vionetario. 

II. — Osscrcaziofii  sulla  Teoria  vuitematica  deir  Econoviia  politica.    By 
Professor  F.  Y.*  Edoeworth. 

Relates  to  the  *  Note  on  Barter '  in  Professor  Marshall's  Principles 
of  Economics. 

III. — La  Nuoca  Politica  Sanitaria  in  Italia.    By  Ugo  Imperatori. 

The  author,  without  disputing  the  usefulness  of  sanitary  regulations, 
argues  that  hygienic  wants  may  have,  and  have  actually  in  Italy,  a 
minor  degree  of  utility  than  a  great  many  other  wants  ;  and  that,  when 
the  satisfaction  of  hygienic  requirements  entails  a  limitation  of  means 
which  are  already  insufficient  for  subsistence  and  physiological  develop- 
ment, they  do  not  realise  their  scope,  insufficient  nutrition  being  a  con- 
dition very  favourable  for  most  diseases. 


NEW    BOOKS 

Among  the  new  books  which  have  been  received  by  the 
Editor,  or  otherwise  recommended  to  his  attention,  mav  be  men- 
tioned  the  following  : — 
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THE  PEOBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  AN  EIGHT  HOUES 
DAY  ON  THE  PEODUCTION  OF  COAL  AND  THE 
WAGES  OF  MINEES 

Will  the  introduction  of  an  eight  hours  day  for  miners  reduce 
the  output  of  coal?  Will  it  also  reduce  wages?  These  two 
points  I  propose  to  examine  apart  altogether  from  the  particular 
method  adopted  for  securing  the  limitation  of  hours.  Too  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  relative  merits  of  an  eight  hours 
day  imposed  by  the  legislature  and  an  eight  hours  day  obtained 
by  concession.  The  amount  of  coal  a  man  can  hew  in  a  given 
time  is  entirely  independent  of  the  process  by  which  such  time  is 
fixed,  and  the  wages  of  a  miner  mider  an  eight  hours  day  will 
be  the  same  whether  the  eight  hours  be  a  legal  or  a  voluntary 
limit. 

At  the  conference  held  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  between 
the  representatives  of  the  coal-owners  and  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, the  miners  expressed  the  view  that,  if  an  eight  hours  day 
were  conceded,  they  had  no  fear  *  that  there  would  be  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  output.*  To  this  statement  the  coal-owners  replied: 
*  It  is  impossible  to  understand  upon  what  ground  this  statement 
rests.  The  usual  practice  in  the  midland  counties,  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  North  and  South  Wales,  is  to  work  a  single 
shift.  It  is  also  the  custom  to  wind  coal  from  eight  to  ten  hours. 
If  every  person  employed  underground  is  to  be  drawn  out  within 
eight  hours  of  the  time  he  goes  down  it  is  manifest  that  coal 
winding  cannot  be  carried  on  for  more  than  six  and  a  half  to 
seven  hours,  and  in  many  instances  even  less  than  that,  as 
No.  2. — ^VOL.  I  R 
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at  nearly  all  the  large  pits  it  occupies  from  one  hour  to  two  to 
lower  and  raise  the  men  employed.  The  result  of  a  six  and  a  half 
to  seven  hours  winding  day  would  be  to  reduce  the  output  of 
coal  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  very  large  number  of  all 
the  persons  employed  underground  are  paid  by  the  piece,  this 
would  very  largely  reduce  the  aggregate  wages-fund,  and  conse- 
quently every  pieceman  would  suffer  in  proportion.  Another  very 
serious  result  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  production. 
This  lessened  production  and  increased  cost  would  lead  to  a  very 
considerable  advance  in  the  prices  of  fuel  of  all  descriptions.' 

The  coal-owners  do  not  refer  to  the  facts  on  which  these 
conclusions  are  based,  and  in  view  of  the  undeniable  circumstance 
that  the  hours  of  labour  have  in  past  years  been  largely  reduced 
without  either  the  output  of  coal,  the  price  of  coal,  or  the  wages 
of  miners  being  adversely  affected,  the  conclusions  cannot  be 
accepted  without  careful  examination. 

The  specific  proposal  placed  before  the  coal-owners  on  behalf 
of  the  miners  was  worded  as  follows  : — '  That  it  be  a  special  rule 
in  every  mining  inspector's  district  that  no  person  should  work 
underground  from  bank  to  bank  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  the  same  should  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  form  part  of  the  Act  of  1887.'  In  speaking  of 
an  eight  hours  day  I  propose  to  assume  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
maximum  of  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  For  many  reasons  it  is 
more  desirable  to  examine  the  effects  of  a  reduction  in  hours  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  week  than  of  the  day.  Indeed  the  mere 
number  of  hours  a  man  works  is  no  clue  to  his  output,  unless  it 
is  known  how  many  days  in  the  week  or  year  he  is  working.  The 
official  returns  do  not  go  beyond  giving  the  average  number  of 
of  hours  and  of  days  per  week  obtaining  in  each  district. 

Three  returns  have  been  published  relating  to  the  hours  of 
labour  in  mines  :  (1)  The  return  prepared  by  the  Home  Office  for 
the  House  of  Commons  ^ ;  (2)  the  return  showing  the  average 
number  of  hours  worked  in  a  week's  work  in  the  chief  trade 
centres,  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  - ;  and  (8)  the  statement 
of  the  hours  worked  in  coal  mines,  prepared  by  the  Miners' 
Federation,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  last-mentioned  return. 

The  second  return  was  prepared  from  the  answers  given  in 
reply  to  133  circulars,  but  the  figures  are  given  so  generally  that, 
beyond  showing  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in 
hours  since  1850,  they  are  of  little  use  for  our  purpose.     The 

1  Mines  (Hours  of  Labour),  1890,  No.  284. 
-  Trades  (Hours  of  Work),  1890,  No.  875. 
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statement  of  the  Miners'  Federation  is  very  valuable  as  regards 
specific  information  inasmuch  as  it  gives  particulars  for  each  mine 
separately.     Unfortunately   all   reference  to   the   length   of  the 
working  week  is  omitted,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive 
at  averages  for  each  district.     The  return  of  the  Home  Office  is 
well  arranged,  the  averages  being  given  for  each  district  and  for 
each  class  of  men.     The  value  of  the  return  would  have  been 
greatly  increased  had  it  stated  on  what  principle  the  averages  were 
calculated.     A  true  average  is  as  useful  as  a  false  one  is  mislead- 
ing.    A  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  calculating  the  aver- 
age hours  in  a  district  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  not  merely  to 
the  variation  of  hours  but  to  the  number  of  men  employed.     If 
10,000  men  are  employed  for  nine  hours  in  one  colliery  and  1000 
men  in  another  colliery  for  ten  hours,  it  would  be  very  misleading 
to  say  that  the  average  length  of  the  day  in  the  two  collieries  is  nine 
and  a  half  hours.     The  11,000  men  work  100,000  hours  in  the  day, 
which  gives  an  average  of  9*09  hours  for  each   man.     I  propose 
to  assume  that  the  averages  in  this  return  are  true  averages.     In 
the  following  Table  A  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  hours  worked  in  each  coal  district,  of  the  number   of  hours 
worked  per  week,  and  of  the  number  of  hours  miners  would  work 
per  week  under  an  eight  hours  day  assuming  them  to  work  the  same 
number  of  days  as  they  do  at  the  present  time.     This  table  is  based 
on  the  return  of  the  Home  Office  on  the  Hours  of  Labour  in  Mines.^ 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Northumberland,  Durham, 
South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  no  change  would  occur  in 
the  hours  of  hewers.  In  the  other  districts  the  weekly  hours  would 
be  reduced  as  much  as  six  and  a  half  hours  in  Lancashire,  and  as 
little  as  '3  of  an  hour  in  Argyll.     Kestricting  our  attention  to  the 
more  important  coal-fields,  it  appears  that  (col.  6)  there  would  be  a 
weekly  reduction  of  seven  hours  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, nearly  seven  hours  in  South  Wales,  six  and  a  half  hours  in 
Lancashire,  and  four  hours  in  Yorkshire.  These  are  very  substantial 
reductions,  but  they  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  after  the 
shorter  day  is  introduced  the  same  time  as  now  will  be  taken  for 
meals,   and  that  the  miners  will   only  work  the  same  average 
number  of  days  per  week.     But  in  those  districts  where  eight 
hours  is  already  the  rule  but  little  or  no  break  occurs  for  meals. 
In  the  seventh  column  will  be  found  the  average  times  now  taken 
for  meals,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  districts  the  saving  of  the 
meal  time  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  hours ; 

^  Since  the  table  was  published  the  hewers  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
some  parts  of  Lancashire  have  obtained  a  further  reduction  in  hours. 

R   2 
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aiid  that  excepting  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire  there  are 
only  four  districts  where  the  reduction  in  hours  would  amount  to 
two  hours  per  week.     In  the  two  counties  mentioned  the  reduc- 


Table  a. 

Table  showing  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  hewers  that  would  take  place  per 
woek  if  the  hours  were  reduced  to  eight  from  bank  to  bank  and  the  same  number  of 
days  were  worked  as  at  the  present  time. 


K.S. 


W.S. 


N. 
Y. 
M. 
L. 
M. 


N.S. 


s.w. 


S.  Wal. 


N. 


S.S. 


Clackmannan 

Edinburgh 

Fife,   Kinross,  and 

Perth 

Haddington 

Lanark,  pt.  of 

Linlithgow 

Stirling,  pt.  of 

Ayrshire 

Stirling,  pt.  of 

Lanark,  pt.  of 

Dumbarton 

Renfrew 

Argyle  &  Dumfries . 

Cumberland 

Yorkshire 

Lancashire,  N.  &  E. 
w 

Derbyshire 

Leicestershire 

Nottinghamshire  . . 

Warwickshire 

Cheshire 

Shropshire 

Staffordshire,  N. 

Brecon 

Glamorgan 

Monmouth 

Somerset 

Gloucester 

Brecon 

Carmarthen  . . . 


8 

Noinber 

of 
hewers. 


} 


691 
2,703 

6,170 

696 

11,662 

2,598 

2,228 

7,499 

845 

8,011 

792 

532 

205 

6,886 

34,742 

18,567 

16,744 

17,470 

2,448 

10,159 

2,117 

1,171 

2,088 

8,467 

13,453 

1,582 

8,317 

403 

1,017 


Hours 

worked 

per  week. 


Hours 

per  week 

under  8 

hours'  day. 


0 

Reduction 
in  hours 
per  week. 


47-8 
47-9 

46-9 

38-7 

61 

49-6 

441 

48-1 

47-8 

46-8 

45-9 

49-8 

46*4 

46-5 

44-0 

47-8 

450 

47-4 

46-6 

47-3 

46-7 

45-4 

42-8 

46-7 

51-7 

49-2 
470 
60-8 
52-2 


44 
44 

44 

34 

44 

44 

40 

41-6 

43-4 

89-4 

41-3 

42*4 

461 

44-8 

40 

41-3 

38-6 

40-8 

38-9 

39-4 

44 

401 

89-9 

41-7 

44-8 

47-5 
43-2 
44-8 
46-4 


Hours  per 

week  off 

for  meals. 


8-8 
8-9 

2-9 
4-7 
7 

5-2 
41 
6-5 
4-4 
6-9 
4-6 
6-9 
•3 
1-7 
40 
6-5 
6-4 
6-6 
7-7 
7-9 
2-7 
5-3 
2-4 
5 

6-9 

2-7 
3-8 
60 
5-8 


5-6 
3-7 

3-3 

3-6 

61 

4-6 

5-5 

51 

4-8 

4-5 

4-4 

50 

5-77 

2-8 

3-6 

3-8 

4-6 

2-4 

2-5 

2-5 

2-8 

2-7 

3-3 

3-2 

-(a) 

=13 

3-7 
4-9 


No  change  would  occur  in  the  following  districts : — 


Northumberland 
Durham,  pt.  of.. .. 
Durham ... 
Westmoreland 
N.R.  Yorks 
Staffordshire,  S. 
Worcestershire  . . . . 


)i. . . . 


11,840 
8,645 

24,178 

9,752 
1,893 


37-1 
39-4 

40-3 

40-8 
40-8 


Reduction 

in  hours 

per  week 

if  no  time 

taken  for 

meals. 

Nil 
Nil 

Nil 
11 
1-9 

•6 
Nil 
1-4 
Nil 
2-4 

•2 
1-9 
Nil 
Nil 

•4 
2-7 
1-8 
2-2 
5-2 
5-4 
Nil 
2-6 
Nil 
1-8 


2-3 
•9 


2-6 
2-7 

2-5 

4-3 
4-3 


(a)  No  return  given. 

tion  would  amount  to  over  five  hours  per  week,  but  if  -the  miners 
were  to  work  five   extra  hours  they  would    not   then   exceed 
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forty-four  hours  per  week.  In  short,  if  the  hewers  were  to  sur- 
render their  meal  time,  they  could  work  an  eight  hours  day  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  work  at  the  face  as  many  hours  as  they  do  at 
the  present  time  and  in  no  case  exceed  from  thirty-five  to  forty- 
four  hours  per  week. 

The  return  is  silent  as  to  the  hours  allowed  for  meals  in  the 
South  Wales  district.  Mr.  Abraham,  M.P.,  informs  me  that  in 
Breconshire,  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire,  the  average 
time  allowed  for  meals  in  a  week  varies  from  two  to  three  hours ; 
the  daily  time  varjning  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Taking 
the  average  time  at  two  and  a  half  hours,  the  introduction  of  an 
eight  hours  day  would  in  these  counties,  even  though  no  time 
were  taken  for  meals,  involve  a  reduction  of  rather  over  four  hours 
per  week.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  total 
number  of  hours  per  week  under  an  eight  hours  day,  the  miners 
working  the  same  average  number  of  days  as  at  present,  would  be 
44*8.  By  working  four  hours  additional  the  number  would  be 
just  over  forty-eight  hours.  It  follows  that  in  South  Wales  the 
hewers,  by  working  forty-eight  hours  per  week  and  by  saving  the 
time  allowed  for  meals,  would  be  able  to  be  engaged  at  the  face 
almost  as  long  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

If  we  turn  from  the  hewers  to  the  other  underground  workers, 
we  find  that  they  fall  into  two  classes,  first  men  and  boys 
engaged  in  convejning  minerals  from  the  face  to  the  pit  bottom, 
and  secondly  other  underground  workers  whose  services  are 
essential  to  the  working  of  the  mine.  The  return  on  the  Hours 
of  Labour  shows  that  the  greatest  diversity  exists  in  their  hours 
as  compared  with  the  hours  of  hewers.  In  Yorkshire,  North  and 
East  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  part  of  Brecon- 
shire, Carmarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire,  there  is  no  practical  differ- 
ence between  their  hours  and  the  hours  of  hewers,  but  in  the 
other  coal  districts  their  hours  are  longer.  In  the  case  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  the  explanation  of  the  longer  hours  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  three  shifts  of  hewers  are  used  to  two 
shifts  of  other  underground  workers,  but  even  in  these  counties 
the  underground  workers  not  engaged  in  bringing  minerals  from 
the  face  to  the  pit  bottom  work  at  the  present  time  only  an  eight 
hours  day. 

The  following  table  ^  shows  the  average  hours  worked  per 
week  by  both  classes  of  undergromid  workers,  the  average  weekly 
time  allowed  for  meals,  and  the  average  actual  hours  at  work 
excluding  meal  time. 

1  Seep.  246. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  only  districts  where  the 


Table  B. 

Table  showing  number  of  hours  worked  by  underground  workers  other  than 
hewers,  based  on  the  Return  of  the  Home  Office. 


District. 


Men  and 
boys  con- 
veying 
minertus 
from  the 
face  to 
the  pit 
bottom. 


Clackmannan 

Edinburgh   

Fife,  Kinross,  &  Perth. 

Haddington 

Lanark,  pt.  of 

Linlithgow  

Stirling,  pt.  of 

Ayrshire 

Stirling,  pt.  of 

Lanark,  pt.  of 

Dumbarton 

Renfrew    

Argyle  &  Dumfries .... 

Newcastle 

Durham,  pt.  of 

Durham 

Westmoreland   ..... 

Yorks,  N.R 

Yorkshire 

Lancashire,  N.  &  E. 

W 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 

Derbyshire 

Leicestershire 

Nottinghamshire  . . . 

Warwickshire 

Cheshire   

Shropshire   

Staffordshire,  N 

S 

Worcestershire    

Breconshire,  pt.  of . . ' 

Glamorganshire 

Monmouthshire  . . . .  , 

Somersetshire 

Gloucestershire 

Breconshire,  pt.  of 

Carmarthenshire 

Glamorganshire 

Pembroke 


Average 
'  No.  of 

hours 
I)er 

week. 


187 
988 

1,380 
153 

3,668 
938 
700 

1,078 
369 

2,331 

358 

243 

29 

4,745 

4,909 

12,920 

13,442 
5,053 
5,730 
1,194 

462 
5,393 

741 
2,569 
1,328 

486 

498 
3,859 
3,857 

560 

2,634 

1,382 

911 

41 

296 

8,258 
172 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
per  week 

for 
meals. 


451 
49-2 
47-5 
39-2 
52-3 
49-6 
45-4 
490 
50-5 
461 
47-5 
47-9 
52-4 
541 
57-3 

590 

45-3 
47-8 
49-5 
46-8 
51-6 
47-9 
47-9 
46-2 
60-4 
60-3 
45-8 
48-8 
45-2 
45-2 

54-4 

540 
49-5 
52-2 
49-4 
51-4 
52-5 


51 
40 
31 
31 
5-3 
4-6 
60 
4-9 
4-5 
4-6 
51 
50 
10-6 
2-6 
4-1 

4-7 

40 
5-1 
50 
3-3 
8-6 
2-4 
2-5 
2-4 
3-7 
2-7 
3-5 
3-3 
4-1 
41 

(a) 


Average 

weekly 

hours 

actually 

at  work. 


40 

45-2 

44-4 

36-1 

370 

450 

39-4 

44-1 

460 

41-5 

42-4 

42-9 

41-8 

51-5 

53-2 

54-3 

41-3 
42-7 
44-5 
43-5 
48-0 
45-5 
45-4 
43-8 
46-7 
47-6 
43-3 
43-5 
41-1 
41-1 


Other 
under- 
ground 
workers. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
worked 
per 
week. 


46-4 
41-3 
47-7 
49-6 


194 
608 

1,124 
80 

1,644 
504 
235 

1,178 
233 

1,802 

266 

161 

46 

6,481 

4,858 

10,767 

8,190 

4,479 

6,330 

936 

288 

2,815 

588 

2,189 

538 

121 

159 

2,112 

2,245 

320 

3,541 


51-1 
47-9 
470 
40-7 
561 
55-4 
56-7 
500 
51-6 
51-5 
49-6 
54-8 
521 
45-9 
44-4 

48-1 

43-5 
47-8 
48-1 
46-8 
51-6 
490 
47-2 
480 
50-2 
48-8 
48-6 
49-8 
45-3 
45-3 

53-4 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
I>erweek 

for 
meals. 


5-3 
40 
31 


•6 
•5 
•9 
■2 
•9 
•9 
•8 
•5 
•5 


789 

60-8 

1,092 

49-2 

15 

51-3 

203 

52-2 

14,086 

51-5 

52 

51-7 

3- 
5- 
4- 
6- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
5- 
110 
2-8 
2-7 

4-6 

4-1 
51 
50 
31 
3-9 
2-7 
2-5 
2-5 
3-9 
3-2 
3-6 
3-4 
4-3 
4-3 

(a) 

(«) 
(a) 

none 

5-6 

3-7 

2-9 


Average 

weekly 

hours 

actuall} 

at  work. 


45-8 
43-9 
43-9 
361 
50-6 
50-5 
50-5 
451 
46-7 
46-7 
441 
49-3 
41-1 
431 
41-7 

43-5 

39-4 
42-7 
430 
43-7 
47-7 
46-3 
44-7 
45-5 
46-3 
45-6 
450 
46-4 
410 
410 


51-3 
46-6 

47-8 
48-8 


(a)  The  time  allowed  for  meals  is  not  stated  in  the  Return,  but  Mr.  Abraham 
estimates  the  weekly  meal  time  at  from  two  to  three  hours. 


hours  apart  from  meal  time  of  underground  workers  exceed  at  the 

present  time  forty-eight  hours  per  week  are  given  on  the  next  page. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  mining  popula- 
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tion  outside  South  Wales,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  whether 
hewers  or  other  underground  men,  are  actually  engaged  in  work 
over  forty-eight  hours  in  the  week. 


XuiulHjr  of 
Workers. 


Hours. 


Lanark,  pt.  of      . .      . .  1,644  50*6 

Linlithgow 504  505 

Stirling,  pt.  of     . .      . .  235  505 

Renfrew        161  1      49*3 

Newcastle 4,745  515 

Durham        4,909  I      532 

12,920  54-3 

Brecon 15  51*3 

^^^^^°^^ \       52  48-8 


In  South  Wales,  however,  the  longest  hours  of  miderground 
men  are  544.  The  time  allowed  for  meals,  as  pointed  out  above, 
is  about  two  and  a  half  hours ;  so  that  a  forty-eight  hours  week 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  four  hours  even  if  meal  time  were 
saved. 

The  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  have  always 
enjoyed  a  special  reputation  in  the  coal  industry.  But  whilst 
hewers  work  shorter  hours  there  than  elsewhere,  the  boys  and 
men  who  are  engaged  in  bringing  the  minerals  from  the  face  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  work  from  ten  to  eleven  hours  per  day. 
The  system  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hewers  have 
used  their  influence  to  shorten  their  own  hours,  but  not  the  hours 
of  the  boys.  Three  shifts  of  hewers  are  utilized  to  two  shifts 
of  boys.  The  introduction  of  an  eight  hours  day  in  these 
counties  would  require  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of 
boys  in  order  to  maintain  the  output. 


In  discussing  the  effects  of  the  reduction  in  hours  on  the  out- 
put but  little  assistance  is  gained  from  economic  theory.  It  may 
be  admitted  that,  if  every  factor  that  relates  to  the  production  of 
coal  were  to  remain  constant,  a  reduction  of  hours  will  reduce 
the  output  and  raise  the  price.  If  this  occurs,  every  industry 
and  every  household  that  uses  coal  will  be  affected,  and  the 
demand  for  English  coal  both  at  home  and  abroad  may  decrease. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  all  the  various  economic  results 
that  might  possibly  ensue,  but  where  the  theoretic  economist 
ends  the  practical  legislator  begins  ;  and  I  prefer,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  try  and  ascertain  if  any  forces  are  in  actual  opera- 
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tion,  or  are  likely  to  come  into  operation,  that  will  probably 
neutralize  the  theoretical  conclusion  that  a  reduction  in  hours 
will  reduce  the  output. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  miners  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  very  great,  and,  though  it  has  occurred  during  a 
period  in  which  many  legislative  restrictions  have  been  placed  on 
mines,  yet  the  production  of  coal  has  steadily  increased.  In  1854 
the  output  was  sixty-four  million  tons ;  in  1889  it  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  million  tons.  It  is  quite  evident  from  these 
figures  that  any  tendency  towards  a  decrease  of  the  output  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  legislature  or  the  reduction  in  hours  has 
been  altogether  counterbalanced  by  other  forces  tending  to 
increase  the  output.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
operation  of  these  forces  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  reduction  that  has  already  taken  place  in  the  hours  of 
labour  in  mines  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Eetum  of  the  Home  Office  with  the  Eeport  of  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission of  1842  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  mines.  The  hours  of  women  and  children 
were  the  same  as  those  of  men.  Fifteen  hours  a  day  was  common 
in  Scotland  and  in  Cumberland ;  fourteen  hours  were  worked  in 
Derbyshire  and  some  parts  of  Yorkshire.  Twelve  hours  were  the 
rule  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  Home  Office  gives  the  hours 
of  hewers  for  1890  as  varying  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty-two  per 
week,  showing  a  very  large  decrease. 

The  total  output  of  coal  depends  on  many  circumstances.  If 
mathematical  language  may  be  used,  it  may  be  said  that  the  out- 
put is  a  function  of  many  variables,  of  which  the  nmnber  of 
hours  worked  per  man  is  only  one.  These  circumstances  or 
**  variables '*  fall  into  two  classes:  (1)  those  tending  to  increase 
the  output  of  a  particular  mine,  and  (2)  those  tending  to  develop 
new  coal-fields. 

Looking  at  the  former  class,  the  first  point  to  notice  is  that  a 
reduction  in  hours  tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  miner. 
The  table  on  the  next  page,  compiled  from  the  Mineral  Statistics 
for  1887,  gives  the  output  per  man  for  the  leading  coal  districts. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  South  Staffordshire  and 
Durham,  where  less  than  eight  hours  per  day  are  worked  by  the 
hewers,  the  output  per  hewer  is  higher  than  in  any  other  coal- 
field. It  is  true  that  in  Durham  double  shifts  are  worked,  and 
the  underground  men  who  are  not  hewers  remain  more  than 
eight  hours  in  the  mine;   but  in  South   Staffordshire  only  one 
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shift  is  worked,  men  and  boys  working  the  same  number  of  hours. 
Northumberland  is  the  only  other  district  where  the  hewers 
enjoy  less  than  an  eight  hours  day ;  the  small  average  output  in 
that  county  is  due  to  the  special  hardness  of,  and  the  difficulty  in 
working,  the  coal.  It  is  said  that  in  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land the  hewer  works  with  much  greater  vigour  than  he  does  in 
any  other  district,  with  the  object  of  hewing  as  great  a  quantity 
of  coal  as  possible  in  his  working  day.  The  hewer's  wages  depend 
on  (a)  the  price  of  coal,  and  (6)  the  quantity  he  hews.  The  more 
he  can  hew  whilst  he  is  at  work  the  greater  his  wages.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  wages,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  when 
physical  exertion  is  necessary,  the  longer  the  day  the  slower  the 


Staffordshire,  S. 

Durham,  N 

Durham,  S 

Scotland,  E. . . . 
Lancashire,  W. 
Scotland,  W.  . . 
Derbyshire  .... 
Lancashire,  N. ) 

and  E / 

Yorkshire,    E.) 

andW f 

Glamorganshire 
Northumberland 

Total  for  whole) 
country.  . .  /  i 


Output  in  tons. 


8,173,901 

7,854,492 

21,003,629 

15,268,186 

10,981,491 

6,216,790 

9,063,407 

9,786,927 

20,104,713 

17,791,298 
5,658,940 


162,119,812 


Number  of  ' 

underground 

workers,    i 


Number 
of  surface- 
men. 


14,502 
16,036 
44,031 
35,419 
27,708 
15,939 
23,512 


4,875 
4,427 
11,414 
6,777 
6,179 
2,929 
6,225 


54,040    ;    12,864 


51,249 
21,289 


1 


8,532 
4,416 


Total. 


19,377 
20,463 
55,445 
42,196 
33,887 
18,868 
29,737 


26,141    •      5,325     I     31,466 


66,904 

59,781 
25,705 


428,540    '    97,737     I  526,277 


Output 
I>er  under- 
ground 
worker. 


563 
490 
499 
431 
396 
396 
385 

374 

372 

347 
265 


378 


Output 
per  under- 
ground 
and  over- 
ground 
worker. 


422 
383 
379 
364 
324 
320 
304 

311 

300 

297 
221 


308 


worker.  To  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  hours  that  a  healthy 
man  can  work  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth — the  effects  of  the  toil  on  his  physical  frame 
being  taken  into  account — would  be  a  difficult  though  not  impos- 
sible task.  But  the  Durham  miner  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
shorter  hours  of  labour  do  not  necessarily  diminish  production 


Not  less  important  than  the  efficiency  of  the  miner  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  machinery  available  for  bringing  coal  from  the 
face  to  the  surface.  The  effect  of  improvements  in  this  respect 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  communicated  to  me  that  in  Lan- 
cashire one  of  the  largest  colliery  proprietors  in  1852  was  only  able  to 
wind  600  tons  per  day  from  twelve  pits,  whereas  now  he  can  wind 
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the  same  quantity  in  one  day  from  a  single  pit.  It  is  in  winding 
rather  than  in  coal-cutting  that  the  chief  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  application  of  machinery  to  mines.  Coal-cutting 
machines  are  not  used  to  any  large  extent.  The  moving  of 
machines  from  one  seam  to  another,  and  the  supply  of  motive 
power,  raise  difficulties  that  cannot  always  be  overcome.  Apart 
from  this,  a  coal-cutting  machine  is  useful  not  so  much  for  in- 
creasing the  quantity  produced  as  for  cutting  the  coal  so  as  to  be 
more  merchantable  than  coal  picked  by  the  miner.^ 

The  average  number  of  hours  the  hewers  are  at  the  face,  and 
the  average  number  of  hours  the  winding  machinery  is  in  motion, 
in  the  leading  coal  districts,  are  as  follows  : — 


\vpraifP  iiumb^r  Average  number 
Average  iiuiuDer       -  i.nnra  wml 


of  liours 
worked  at  face. 


1  Northumberland    607 

Durham  5-87 

;  Staffordshire,  S ■  7-32 

I  Yorkshire    7*5 

!  Lancashire,  W 7*86 

■  „  N.  and  £.•  80 

1  S.  Wales 7-66 

i 


of  liours  coal 

is  drawn  to 

surface. 


4-50 

5-30 

7-6 

to  5-25 

9-5 

8 

90 


It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  in  the  three  first-mentioned 
districts,  where  the  miners  work  the  shortest  hours  and  yet  hew 
the  largest  amount  per  man,  the  winding  machinery  and  the 
methods  of  bringing  coal  to  the  surface  are  superior  to  those 
found  in  other  districts.  In  the  northern  counties  and  in  Staf- 
fordshire the  coal  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  in  a  shorter  time 
than  it  takes  to  hew  it ;  in  the  other  districts  it  requires  a  longer 
time.  The  distance  of  the  face  from  the  surface  is  not  sufficient 
to  explain  these  differences,  as  appears  from  an  examination  of 
the  returns  issued  by  the  Miners'  Federation.^  One  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  appliances  and  methods  used  for  hauling 
coal  in  many  coal-fields  are  open  to  improvement. 

A  third  force  that  cannot  be  overlooked  is  the  power  possessed 
by  the  mines  at  present  open  of  increasing  their  production. 
The  mineral  statistics  for  1890  show  that  in  1889  nearly  seven 
million  more  tons  of  coal  were  raised  than  in  the  year  previous. 
Doubtless  some  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  re-opening  of 


»  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Coal,  1878  ;  Q.  1978,  2198,  2829,  7582. 
^  See  Appendix  to  Trades  (Hours  of  Labour),  1890,  375. 
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old  mines  and  the  employment  of  additional  hands ;  but,  as  con- 
siderable time  is  required  to  sink  a  shaft  and  start  a  new  mine, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  large  part  of  the  increase  arises  from 
the  development  of  new  fields.  During  the  coal  famine  of  1873 
the  high  wages  paid  and  the  large  profits  realized  induced  the 
lessees  to  send  down  into  the  mines  a  considerable  number  of 
those  engaged  on  the  siu-face  :  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
surface  men  was  decreased,  and  the  number  of  hewers  increased. 
The  same  process  may  have  been  going  on  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  the  miners  may  have  been  working  for  a  greater 
number  of  days  in  the  year.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  difficulty  luider  the  stimulus  of  higher 
prices  of  increasing  the  production  of  coal  in  a  single  year  by 
seven  millions  of  tons,  or  over  four  per  cent. 

That  industrial  pressure  leads  to  increased  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction is  a  principle  constantly  exemplified,  but  often  over- 
looked. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  inventions  that  have  bene- 
fited the  race  can  be  traced  to  a  happy  discovery  or  to  a  series 
of  laborious  experiments ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  are  due  solely  to  necessity.  The  lead 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of  labour-saving 
appliances  is  due  mainly  to  the  disadvantage  the  producer  is 
under  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour.  The  depressed  state  of  the 
cotton  industry  has  resulted  in  so  many  improvements  that  the 
worker  is  now  able  to  gain  a  higher  weekly  wage  than  he  formerly 
did  in  prosperous  times.  It  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that  an 
interference  of  the  legislature  with  industry  will  increase  the  cost 
of  production.  The  coal  trade  is  a  singular  instance  of  this.  No 
industry  is  surrounded  with  a  greater  number  of  legal  checks, 
yet  these  checks  have  only  paved  the  way  for  economies  that 
leave  the  cost  of  production  practically  where  it  was  before. 

If  we  turn  from  the  causes  affecting  the  productiveness  of  the 
mines  open  at  the  present  time  to  consider  the  causes  tending 
to  the  development  of  new  coal-fields,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
by  no  means  exhausted.  Apart  from  the  clauses  and  stipulations 
usually  inserted  in  mining  leases,  the  leading  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  coal-field  is  a  ready  access  to  markets.  It 
might  be  thought  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  further  develop- 
ment of  means  of  communication  in  England,  but  at  the  present 
time  not  less  than  three  important  schemes  are  on  foot  that  have 
for  their  object,  amongst  other  things,  the  cheaper  transit  of  coal 
to  the  consumer.      The  projected  line   through   Derbyshire  to 
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London,  promoted  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Eailway,  will,  it  is  calculated,  tend  to  double  the  production 
of  coal  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  part  of  Yorkshire.^ 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  proposed  east  and  west  coast 
line  is  to  give  an  outlet  on  the  west  coast  to  the  inland  coal 
districts.  Mr.  Arnold  Lupton,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  in  his 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Ship  Canal,  pointed  out  that  Yorkshire  steam  coal  could  not 
at  the  present  time  compete  with  Welsh  coal,  owing  to  the  cost 
of  carriage  to  Liverpool.  He  estimated  that  at  Manchester  the 
coal  could  be  put  on  board  vessels  in  the  Ship  Canal  at  a  price 
that  would  at  once  secure  amarket.^  Other  witnesses  gave  similar 
evidence.^  It  may  of  course  be  urged  that  the  above  increase  in 
transit  facilities  and  the  consequent  development  of  new  coal- 
fields are  entirely  independent  of  any  reduction  in  hours.  This 
may  be  admitted.  But  the  fact  is  all-important  in  discussing 
the  probability  of  a  reduction  in  hours  reducing  production  and 
raising  the  price  of  coal.  Assuming  the  demand  to  be  unchanged, 
the  increased  output  from  the  new  coal-fields  will  tend  to  neutral- 
ize any  reduction  due  to  decreased  hours.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  if  hours  are  not  reduced,  the  extra-production  of  new 
fields  will  cheapen  coal,  and  therefore  the  consumer  will  gain 
more  benefit  than  if  hours  were  not  reduced.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  lower  price  of  coal  may  prove  unremunerative  to  the 
producer,  and  he  may  at  once  contract  the  supply  by  working  his 
mines  fewer  days  in  the  week.  So  that  a  reduction  of  hours 
might  be  brought  about  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  new  coal- 
fields. Price  always  tends  to  affect  supply,  and  any  rise  in  price 
due  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  tends  to  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  supply.  In  1871  the  price  of  steam  coal  f.o.b.  at 
Cardiff  was  10s.  6d. ;  in  1872,  15s. ;  and  the  supply  rapidly 
increased.  In  1873  the  price  was  23s.,  in  1873  and  in  1874 
16s.  6d. ;  whilst  in  1876  it  was  10s.  3d,  This  great  fall  was 
due  partly  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  and  partly  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  production  of  coal.  The  high  prices  of 
1890  have  also  led  to  an  increase  in  the  supply,  with  the 
result  that  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  demand  prices  are 
tending  to  fall  rapidly.  Prices  in  the  coal  trade  usually  fall 
and  rise  rapidly.     One  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  that 

1  See  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Pochin  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CommoDH. 

*  See  evidence  before  Committee  of  1883,  Q.  5580. 

»  See  evidence  before  Committee  of  1885,  Q.  9041,  10,412,  10,448. 
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many  ironmasters  are  lessees  of  mines.  When  the  iron  trade  is 
depressed,  the  coal  which  in  good  times  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  is  thrown  on  the  market  and  prices  rapidly  fall ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  ironmaster  feels  the  influence  of  high  prices  the 
coal  is  taken  oflf  the  market  and  prices  rapidly  rise. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  wages,  workers  in  and  about  mines 
fall  into  two  classes :  (1)  those  paid  by  the  piece,  and  (2)  those 
paid  by  the  day.  The  hewer  is  the  type  of  the  former  class.  As 
a  rule  he  is  paid  by  the  number  of  tons  he  sends  to  the  surface. 
Other  underground  men  and  surface  men  are  paid  by  the  day, 
mainly  because  the  product  of  their  labour  is  not  capable  of  actual 
measurement.  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  at 
least  in  mines,  that  day  wages  follow  piece  wages.  A  rise  in  the 
wages  of  hewers  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  wages  of 
day  workers.  For  instance,  the  sliding  scales  formerly  in  use  in 
Durham  provided  for  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  wages  of  enginemen, 
mechanics,  and  banksmen,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  hewers.  We 
may  therefore  take  the  wages  of  hewers  as  typical  of  wages  in 
coal  mining.  Under  the  sliding  scale  system  the  tonnage  rate 
of  wages  rises  and  falls  with  prices.  But  even  where  no  scale 
is  in  operation  wages  follow  prices.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
attempts  are  made  to  increase  wages  and  to  increase  prices,  but 
the  force  of  competition  prevents  any  artificial  price  being 
maintained.  Only  a  monopolist  can  control  prices,  and  even  he 
is  limited  by  the  views  of  the  consumer.  During  the  years  of 
the  coal  famine  wages  rose  as  prices  increased,  and  fell  as  prices 
decreased. 

The  individual  miner  has  but  little  control  over  prices.  He 
may  diminish  or  increase  his  own  output,  but  he  can  obtain  no 
guarantee  that  new  pits  will  not  be  opened  or  that  diminished 
production  will  not  aflfect  foreign  markets.  Concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  miners  would  undoubtedly  affect 
the  production  and  the  price  of  coal,  but  any  large  rise  in 
prices  at  once  sets  in  motion  forces  that  tend  to  bring  about 
a  fall. 

If,  as  I  have  argued,  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  will 
not  eventually  affect  the  output,  it  follows  that  it  will  not  raise 
the  price  of  coal.  The  miner  cannot  therefore  expect  any  increase 
in  his  tonnage  rate.  Before  the  tonnage  rate  rises  prices  must 
rise ;  the  production  remaining  the  same  prices  remain  as  they 
were  before. 

Nor   can   the   miner  have  any  guarantee  that  prices  will  be 
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maintained.  He  may  to  some  slight  extent  affect  the  supply, 
but  otherwise  he  is  powerless  to  control  the  forces  that  regulate 
the  demand.  A  reduction  in  prices  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages. 

And  in  so  far  as  any  miner  working  a  forty-eight  hours  week 
sends  to  the  surface  a  smaller  amount  of  coal  than  he  does  at 
present  his  weekly  wages  will  fall.  From  the  table  previously 
referred  to  it  appears  that  in  all  the  districts  it  is  possible  for  a 
maximum  eight  hours  day  to  be  worked  without  reducing  the  actual 
number  of  hours  per  week  that  the  men  work  at  the  face.  For 
instance,  in  West  Lancashire  the  hewers  are  underground  forty- 
five  hours  per  week  of  4*83  days,  and  of  this  time  4*6  hours  are 
devoted  to  meals.  Under  a  maximum  eight  hours  day,  if  they 
work  only  the  same  number  of  days,  i.e.  4"83,  they  would  be  in 
the  mine  38'6  hours.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  miner  in  386 
hours  can  hew  as  much  as  in  forty-five  hours.  His  weekly  wages 
will  tend  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  hours. 
But  such  reduction  will  tend  to  make  him  work  a  sufficient  time 
to  secure  his  former  weekly  wages.  Will  he  be  able  to  do  so  under 
an  eight  hours  day  ?  Undoubtedly.  Out  of  the  forty-five  hours 
previous  to  the  reduction  4*6  hours  were  devoted  to  meals, 
leaving  only  40*4  for  getting  to  and  from  the  face  and  hewing.  If 
after  the  introduction  of  the  eight  hours  day  the  hewer  saves  the  4*6 
hours,  he  will  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  38*6  hours  to  his  work, 
leaving  only  1*8  hours  to  be  worked  additional  on  the  fifth  day. 
To  put  the  matter  shortly,  40*4  hours  (the  average  number  of  weekly 
hours  the  West  Lancashire  miners  work  at  present,  meal  time 
being  excluded)  could  be  worked  under  an  eight  hours  day  in 
6*05  days,  no  time  being  allowed  for  meals.  The  hewer  who  is 
undergroimd  at  present  for  4*83  days  in  the  week  and  is  allowed 
4'6  hours  per  week  for  meals,  would  be  underground  5*05  days, 
and  receive  no  time  for  meals.  The  figures  given  in  column  7 
of  Table  A  show  clearly  the  possibility  of  most  miners  hewing 
as  many  hours  under  an  eight  hours  day  as  under  the  present 
system. 

Will  the  possibility  be  realized  ?  Will  the  miner  be  ready 
and  willing  under  an  eight  hours  day  to  endeavour  to  maintain 
his  output?  Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  question, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  miner  will  have  every  incentive  to  hew 
as  much  coal  as  possible.  The  miner's  *  standard  of  comfort ' 
varies,  it  is  true,  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  that  he 
aims  at  some  standard  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Prices  not  rising, 
he  must,  to  gain  the  same  wages  in  the  shorter  day,  send  as  much 
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coal  to  the  surface  as  he  did  before,  and  hence  he  will  have  the 
strongest  possible  motive  to  save  time  from  the  hours  allowed 
for  meals,  to  use  a  faster  stroke,  to  idle  less,  and  even  to  increase 
if  necessary  the  average  number  of  days  he  works  in  the  week 
in  order  to   realize  his  standard. 

It  has  been  said  that  high  prices  and  the  consequent  high 
wages  generally  result  in  miners  decreasing  their  output.  I  have 
given  more  than  one  reason  tending  to  show  that  any  rise  in 
prices  owing  to  a  reduction  in  hours  is  likely  to  be  very  tempor- 
ary. But  the  fact,  if  it  be  true,  that  when  wages  reach  a  certain 
point  miners  reduce  their  output,  would  certainly  tend  to  raise 
prices  still  higher.  Owing  to  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
the  miners  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  have,  it  is  said,  reduced 
the  number  of  hours  they  work  per  week.  The  only  detailed 
evidence  on  the  point  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  Keport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1873.  It  appears  that  the  miners  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  in  1872  reduced  their  hours  of  working.  *  In  our 
collieries,'  said  Sir  Isaac  Lothian  Bell,  *  where  in  1870  hewers 
earned  4s.  l^d,  per  day,  and  to  do  that  had  to  work,  or  rather  had 
to  be  absent  from  daylight  from  the  pit  head,  about  ten  hours, 
now  the  same  nmn  can  earn  75.  5d.  a  day  in  eight  hours.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  reduced  his  quantity  from  four  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  tons,  and,  unless  the  colliery  workings  had  been  extended^ 
that  would  have  represented  a  falling  off  in  the  output,  but  we  have 
gone  on  extending  as  fast  as  we  could  to  supply  our  own  works  and 
to  supply  markets.'  ^  Similar  evidence  was  given  by  other  witnesses 
as  to  Lancashire  ^  though  the  miners'  agent  refused  to  admit  that 
there  had  been  any  reduction  in  the  output.^  Unfortunately  the 
statistics  furnished  to  the  inspectors  of  mines  previous  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  as  to  the  output  per  man 
are  practically  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  compulsory  on 
mine-owners  to  make  returns.  The  inspectors,  who  were  exam- 
ined before  the  Committee,  were  careful  to  point  out  that,  though 
the  figures  for  the  year  1872  showed  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
output  per  man,  the  figures  by  themselves  were  misleading,  inas- 
much as  the  compulsory  returns  for  1872  were  much  more  accur- 
ate than  the  voluntary  returns  for  previous  years.  The  figures 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  represent  that  the  average 
output  in  1871  was  321  tons;  in  1872,  299  tons  per  worker 
as  compared  with  317  tons  per  worker  in  the  year  1870.  *  On 
the  whole  the  diminution  in  the  yield  per  man  employed  in  getting 

1  Q.  6163.  »  Q.  1991,  2104.  »  Q.  4109. 
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coal  since  1871  is  not  much  less  than  that  shown  by  the  table.' 
Outside  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Lancashire,  the  evi- 
dence tended  to  show  that  the  increase  in  prices  and  wages 
did  not  affect  the  output  of  the  hewers.  In  South  Wales,'^ 
Yorkshire,^  Derby,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire  and  Wor- 
cestershire,^ or  West  Scotland,*  the  hours  were  not  reduced,  whilst 
in  South  Staffordshire,  East  Worcestershire,  North  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire,  the  output  per  hewer  was  increased. 

If  the  hours  of  labour  in  these  last  mentioned  districts 
are  compared  with  the  hours  of  labour  prevalent  in  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Lancashire  for  the  years  1871  and  1872,  the 
cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  output  per  man  is  evident.  In 
these  last  mentioned  counties  the  working  week  previous  to  the 
rise  in  prices  and  wages  was  apparently  longer  than  in  other  parts 
of  England,  and  the  colliers  utilized  the  rise  in  prices  to  secure 
either  a  shorter  working  day  or  else  a  shorter  working  week  or  fort- 
night. The  result  was  that  an  eight  hours  day  was  prevalent  in 
England  during  the  year  1872. 

The  choice  between  money  and  leisure  presents  itself  to  the 
collier  as  it  does  to  every  one  who  has  to  earn  a  living.  Prosperity 
makes  some  men  work  harder,  whilst  to  others  it  brings  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rest.  The  Durham  hewer  prefers,  when  wages  reach  a 
certain  point,  to  reduce  his  toil ;  the  Welshman  in  higher  wages 
sees  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  income.  But  whether  the 
high  prices  bring  in  their  train  more  wages  or  greater  leisure,  the 
total  output  of  coal  steadily  increases  under  the  influence  of  forces 
that  the  additional  leisure  may  slightly  modify  but  cannot 
control. 


It  remains  to  draw  attention  to  the  experience  that  England 
has  already  had  of  an  eight  hours  day.  The  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal  that  occurred  in  the  years  1872  and  1873  resulted 
not  merely  in  an  increase  in  wages,  but  in  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  The  Eeport  of  the  Select  Comimittee  of  the 
House  of  Comimons  appointed  to  inquire  into  *  the  causes  of 
the  present  dearness  and  scarcity  of  coal '  ^  contains  valuable 
evidence  on  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  hours  on  production. 
Unfortunately,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  statistics  relating 
to  the  production  of  coal  per  man  previous  to  the  year  1872  have 
to  be  used  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the  Coal  Mines  Begulation 

1  Q.  1519.  «  Q.  692.  »  Q.  866.  *  Q.  1730-1741. 

»  No.  313, 1873. 
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Act,  which  makes  it  compulsory  on  mine-owners  to  supply 
returns  relating  to  the  output  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, was  not  then  in  force.  The  great  increase  shown  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  year  1872  is  ascribed  by  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines  partly  to  the  more  accurate  returns  received.^ 

In  Northumberland,  North  Durham,  and  Cumberland  the 
days  and  horn's  of  working  were  reduced  from  five  days  of  six 
hours  to  four  and  three-quarter  days  of  six  hours ;  ^  in  South 
Durham  from  four  and  a  half  days  of  eight  hours  to  four  and  a 
half  days  of  six  hours  ;  ^  in  the  Midlands  from  sixty  to  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week ;  *  and  in  South  Staffordshire  from  four 
and  a  half  days  of  eleven  hours  to  four  and  a  half  days  of  eight 
hours.^ 

In  Yorkshire,  South  Wales,  and  North  Staffordshire  no  change 
occurred,  but  in  the  majority  of  districts  either  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  worked  per  week,  or  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  day,  was  reduced,  with  the  result  that  a  maximum 
eight  hours  day  was  universal  over  the  whole  country.  One 
cause  of  this  reduction  of  hours  was  undoubtedly  the  limitations 
placed  on  the  employment  of  boys  by  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act.  That  Act  practically  established  a  maximum  week  of  fifty- 
four  horn's  for  hewers.  *  A  man,'  says  Mr.  Hewlett,  *  has  his 
drawer  with  him,  the  person  who  hauls  the  coal  from  where  it  is 
cut  to  the  nearest  mechanical  appliance,  and  they  refuse  to  work 
without  these  drawers,  and  consequently,  by  limiting  the  hom's 
of  labour  of  the  boys,  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  men  have 
diminished.*^  It  was  calculated  that  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  the  Act  had  shortened  the  hours  of  hewers  by  one 
hour  in  the  fortnight.^  Apart,  however,  from  any  effects 
of  the  Act,  the  high  wages  prevailing  during  1872  led  to  a 
very  general  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  by  the  hewers.  ^Vhy  was  this  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  hewer,  like  every  other  member  of  the  community, 
aims  at  a  certain  *  standard  of  comfort,'  and  when  that  is  realized 
he  prefers  to  take  subsequent  improvements  in  his  economic 
position  in  the  form  of  greater  leisure.  Eight  hours  is  the  maxi- 
mum day  at  which  the  miner  aims,  and  when  the  conditions  of 
industry  enable  him  in  that  time  to  earn  his  standard  wages,  he 
prefers  to  reduce  his  hours  rather  than  increase  his  wages. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  hours 


»  Q.  68S.         -  Q.  1228-1230.        »  Q.  1390.       «  Q.  901. 
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upon  the  output  of  the  miner.     The  average  output  for  each  man 
enij)loyed  for  the  five  years  1808-72  was  as  follows  : — 


Xuinl)er  of 
1            Mfii 

Average  yearly 
output  i)er  man 

1         in  tons. 

1868 

1 

346,820 

302 

1869 

345,446 

316 

1870 

350,894 

321 

1871 

370,881 

317 

1872 

413,334 

299 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  between  the  years  1871  and 
1872  the  average  output  decreased  by  18  tons.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee comment  on  these  figures  as  follows  : — 

*  The  comparison  between  1872  and  the  former  years  is  affected 
by  the  facts  that  the  previous  returns  were  not  compulsory,  and  did 
not  include  in  all  cases  the  whole  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  mine  and  about  the  colliery,  nor  do  the  returns  admit  of  any 
account  being  taken  of  the  saving  of  labour  either  in  the  mine  or 
above  ground  in  consequence  of  improved  arrangements  for  work- 
ing the  collieries  or  delivering  the  coal  into  the  waggons  for 
transport.  The  evidence  given  in  some  individual  cases  shows 
that  the  quantity  raised  per  man  has  diminished  in  the  last  year, 
and  on  the  whole  your  Committee  think  that  the  diminution  in 
the  yield  per  man  employed  in  getting  coal  hi  the  mine  since 
1871  is  not  much  less  than  that  shown  in  the  table.' ^  The  evi- 
dence apparently  bears  out  this  conclusion :  under  shorter 
hours  the  output  per  man  was  reduced  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  ^  Lancashire,  -*  and  Yorkshire,*  whilst  it  was 
increased  in  South  Wales,  where  no  change  was  made  in 
hours,  ^  and  in  North  Staffordshire ;  ®  but  on  the  average  there 
was  a  substantial  reduction.  The  Committee  omit  to  point 
out  that  the  whole  of  this  reduction  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
shortening  of  hours.  The  new  men  who  flocked  into  the  industry 
were  unskilled  in  coal  mining.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
an  agricultural  labourer  or  a  factory  operative  who  had  never 
handled  a  pick  in  his  life  could  hew  the  same  quantity  of  coal 
in  a  given  time  as  a  skilled  miner,  and  some  reduction  per 
liead  was  to  be  expected.  But  whilst  the  output  per  man  was 
reduced,  the  total  output  was  increased. 
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The  total  production  of  coal  during  the  years  1869-72  was 
as  follows  : — 

Yenrs.  Tons. 

1869..      ..      107,299,634 

1870 110,289,722 

1871 117,186,278 

1872 123,386,758 

Hence  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in 
hours,  the  output  of  coal  was  increased  in  the  year  1872  by 
nearly  five  and  three-quarter  millions  of  tons.  An  examination 
of  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  chief  causes  of  the 
increase  in  output  were  (1)  the  development  of  old  mines,  and 
(2)  the  opening  of  new  mines. 

(1)  The  Select  Committee  expressed  the  view  that  *  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  existing  collieries  to  keep  up  the 
present  supply  of  coal,  and  that  with  an  adequate  provision  of 
suitable  labour  fche  supply  could  be  largely  increased ;  but  a  period 
of  time  extending  over  several  months  is  requisite  to  open  out  or 
to  extend  new  workings,  and  to  qualify  workmen  who  have  been 
otherwise  engaged  for  the  special  employment  in  the  collieries.* 

In  order  to  develop  the  mines  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
workers  employed  were  sent  down  the  pit.  *  Every  effort,'  said 
Mr.  Dickenson,  the  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  North  and  East 
Lancashire  District,^  *has  been  made  on  the  part  of  colliery 
owners  and  managers  to  get  out  a  great  quantity,  and  the  high 
wages  have  been  inducing  persons  who  perhaps  have  been  working 
as  day  men  in  the  collieries  to  become  pit  men.'  In  other  words, 
the  number  of  day  men  were  reduced,  and  the  number  of  pit  men 
increased.^ 

(2)  Old  pits  were  reopened  and  new  pits  sunk.  The  high 
prices  led  to  the  opening  up  of  new  collieries.^  Large  numbers 
of  persons  were  attracted  from  other  industries,  but  in  some 
districts  there  was  a  scarcity  of  men.*  The  official  statistics  give 
the  total  number  of  men  employed  as  370,881  in  1871,  and 
413,334  in  1872,  but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  former 
figure  cannot  be  taken  as  quite  accurate.  Time  was  required  to 
train  the  new  workers,  and  even  then  they  never  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  skill  as  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
pit.  Farm  labourers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rough  work 
proved  to  be  the  best  material,^  as  they  possessed  the  physical 
strength  that  was  wanting  in  the  cotton  or  silk-spinner. 

»  Q.  144.  2  See  also  Q.  3556.  «  Q.  1929-1931,  2129,  6131. 

^  Q.  2128.  »  Q.  3745. 
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It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  high  prices  of 
coal  from  1871-1873  were  not  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  hours 
to  any  important  extent.  The  order  of  events  was,  first,  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  coal,  due  to  prosperity  in  the  iron  trade ; 
secondly,  a  consequent  rise  in  price ;  thirdly,  a  great  increase  in 
wages ;  and,  fourthly,  a  reduction  in  hours.  In  other  words,  the 
reduction  in  hours  was  the  result  of  high  prices.  Only  in  so  far 
as  the  reduction  in  hours  tended  to  prevent  the  output  expanding 
as  fast  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done  could  it  be  said  that  it 
affected  the  output.  This  reduction  was  confined  to  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  some  parts  of  Lancashire.  In  the  other 
coal  districts  the  output  per  man  was  either  maintained  or 
increased.^ 

The  years  subsequent  to  1873  are  also  worthy  of  study.  Prices 
were  high  in  1874  and  1875,  and  then  fell  rapidly.  In  South 
Wales  smokeless  steam  coal  f.o.b.  at  Cardiff  averaged  155.  in 
1872,  235.  in  1873,  I65.  6d,  in  1874  and  1875,  10s.  3d!,  in  1876, 
9s,  9d,  in  1877,  and  85.  6d,  in  1878.  During  these  years  the 
output  of  coal  kept  increasing,  while  the  demand  for  coal  steadily 
decreased.  Wages  fell,  and  the  hours  of  labour  were  lengthened. 
The  miners  had  then  the  choice  of  one  of  two  courses,  either  to 
lengthen  the  working  week  or  earn  less  wages.  They  adopted 
the  former  course,  but  even  then  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
wages. 

The  cotton-spinner  has  had  to  face  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  but  fortunately  for  him  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  has  enabled  him  to  earn  larger  weekly  wages  at  the 
reduced  rate  than  he  earned  previously.  But  the  miner  is  unable 
to  avail  himself  of  such  a  method  of  increasing  production.  His 
only  resource  is  to  hew  more  coal  by  remaining  longer  hours  in 
the  mine.  This  then  is  the  point  at  which  an  eight  hours  day 
may  cease  to  be  observed,  unless  the  miners  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  working  men  in  Victoria,  that  no  matter  what  reductions 
take  place  in  wages,  they  will  not  depart  from  their  standard 
day. 

In  restricting  this  paper  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  reduction 
of  hours  on  the  output  and  on  wages  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  are  not  other  important  aspects  of  the  question.  But  the 
most  important  objections  to  an  eight  hours  day  for  miners  fall 
under  one  or  other  head.  The  mine-owners,  in  their  reply  to  the 
miners,  dwelt  upon  the  increased  cost  of  production,  upon  foreign 

1  Q.  1991. 
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competition,  and  the  rise  in  price  to  tlie  manufacturer.  All  these 
points  depend  on  the  output.  If  the  total  output  be  maintained 
there  will  be  no  rise  in  price,  and  no  disadvantage  as  regards  the 
foreigner ;  if  the  output  per  miner  be  maintained  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  As  regards  wages,  if  the 
total  output  and  the  output  per  miner  be  maintained,  wages  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  reduction  in  hours.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  mine-owners  to  show  that  '  inland  coalfields  compete  at  a 
disadvantage  with  those  on  the  seaboard.  You  will  only  slightly 
increase  the  disadvantage  and  shut  out  the  inland  coal-fields  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  markets  on  which  they  depend.'  But  this 
argument  is  at  variance  with  the  statements  put  forward  by  lessees 
before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Mining  Eoyalties.  Mr.  Alfred 
Barnes,  M.P.,  and  other  lessees  pointed  out  that  the  geographical 
position  of  a  mine  was  always  taken  into  account  in  fixing  royalties. 
Any  disadvantage  attaching  to  inland  coal-fields  falls  on  the  royalty 
owner  and  not  on  the  lessee  who  works  the  mine.  Space,  how- 
ever, will  not  permit  the  further  discussion  of  this  argument. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  miners  themselves 
have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  maintaining  their  individual 
output.  Any  rise  in  prices  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  coal-fields,  and  if  the  miners  by  restricting  production 
raise  prices  and  increase  the  number  of  those  employed,  the  depres- 
sion that  ensues  when  bad  times  arrive  is  intensified.  One  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  low  wages  subsequent  to  1876  was  the  impetus 
given  to  the  coal  industry  in  1872  and  1873.  Hence  self-interest 
would  impel  the  miner  to  endeavour  to  maintain  production. 

J.  E.   C.    MUNRO 


KICHAKD  CANTILLON 

In  any  compamtive  study  of  \vTitings  upon  the  early  history 
of  economics,  it  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  a  degree  Cantilloii 
remains  relatively  mmoticed  in  his  own  country — the  remarkable 
paper  of  Jevons  always  excepted.^  He  exercised,  notwithstand- 
ing, so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  best  intellect  of  the  time 
in  his  owii  department  of  knowledge,  that  he  may  fairly  be 
called,  prior  to  Adam  Smith,  the  economist's  economist.  His 
posthumous  Essai  sur  la  Nature  du  Commerce  en  gfnfral,  1755, 
was  studied  inFmnce  by  philosophers  like  Condillac,- by  publicists 
like  Condillac's  brother,  the  Abbe  de  Mably,^  by  literarj'  chroniclers 
like  the  writers  in  Griimn's  Correspondence ,*  and  Freron's  Annie 
Litteraire,^  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Physiocrates,  Goiu-nay,^ 
Quesnay "  and  Mirabeau.®  In  Germany  it  received  the  homage  of 
John  Philip  Graumann,*  an  able  writer  on  currency  and  a  monetarj* 
adviser  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  England  it  was  shamelessly 
rifled  bv  Malachv  Postlethwa>i;  in  his  Great  Britain's  True 
System y  1757  ;  was  utilised  without  acknowledgment  by  Harris,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Money  and  Coins y  1757-8 ;  was  referred  to  by 
Adam  Smith  ;  ^^  and,  in  its  English  dress,  quoted  by  Sir  James 
Steuart."  In  Demnark.  Savarj-'s  continuation  of  the  gieat 
Dictionary  of  Commerce  had  to  defend  itself  against  a  charge 
preferred  by  rival  editors  in  the  Mercure  de  France  for  June  1763, 

•  Ricluird  CantUhn  ami  the  Xatiimality  of  Political  Economy.  *  Coutemporarj- 
Beriew,*  January  1881,  p.  61. 

>  CEutres,  1803,  \i.  141.  ^  CEurres.  1789,  v.  169 ;  vi.  311-328. 

•  1813  edition,  i.  394.  420.  *  Amsterdam,  1755,  v.  357. 

•  M^Hoircs  dc  MorelUt,  1821,  i.  38. 

"  Art.  Grains,  in  the  Encyclopedic  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  1757. 

•  See  pp.  264  sqq.  jtost. 

•  GesammUtc  Bricfe.  Berlin,  1762.  p.  114.  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to 
Mp.  Dana  Horton.  See  his  Sir  Isaac  Xcwton  and  England*s  Prohibitive  Tariff  ?i^n>« 
Silrtr  Money,  Cincinnati.  1881.  p.  6 — a  spirited  reply  to  some  observations  of  Jevons 
in  his  article  upon  Cantillon. 

w  Wealth  of  XatUms.  1776,  i.  5.  "   Works,  1805.  iii.  22. 
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that  insufficient  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  best  sources — 
said  to  be  '  Melon,  Cantillon,  Hume,  Child,  De  Witt,  Le  Negociant 
Anglois,  and  the  English  works/  ^  In  more  recent  times  the 
extent  and  effect  of  Cantillon's  influence  have  been  recognised  on 
the  Continent  mainly  by  Daire  ^  and  Lavergne,^  as  historians  of 
the  Physiocrates,  by  Dr.  von  Sivers  *  in  his  estimate  of  Turgot's 
position  in  the  history  of  economics,  and  by  Dr.  Stephan  Bauer  "^ 
in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  Economistes.  The  last-mentioned 
writer  has  imparted  an  interest  of  actuality  to  the  subject  by 
discovering  what  is  described  as  *  a  manuscript  copy  of  Cantillon's 
Essai  '  ^  among  the  papers  of  the  elder  Mirabeau  in  the  National 
Archives  at  Paris.  The  lives  of  Cantillon  written  for  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ^  and  the  forthcoming  Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy^  revive  the  problems  of  his  personality 
and  career.  And  Professor  Marshall  arouses  the  curiosity  of 
students  by  the  incidental  expression  of  an  opinion  that  Cantillon, 
though  *  very  acute,  and  in  some  respects  much  ahead  of  his  time,' 
seems  to  be  *  wanting  in  solidity.'^ 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  direct  influence  of  Cantillon 
upon  Adam  Smith  was  not  unimportant.^^  The  mere  publi- 
cation at  Amsterdam  of  Cantillon's  Essai  in  De  Mauvillon's 
edition  of  Hume's  Di.9C0Mrs  Politiques  (vol.  iii.  1755),  must  have 
brought  it  to  Adam  Smith's  notice.  And,  having  regard  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time  and  the  habit  of  Adam  Smith  himself, 
the  easy  way  in  which  he  names  *  Mr.  Cantillon,'  without  the 
ceremony  of  an  introduction  to  the  reader,  points  to  a  familiarity 
which  he  assumed  would  be  shared  by  those  for  whom  he  wrote. 
He  probably,  however,  owed  still  more  to  Cantillon  indirectly 
through  the  Physiocrates.  And  the  man  who  made  Cantillon  a 
force  among  the  Physiocrates,  was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau."     The  Essai  was  published  in  1755.     In 

^  Copenhagen,  1766,  preface  to  vol.  v.  -  Physiocrates,  1846,  p.  74. 

3  Les  Econatnistes  frangais  dn  xviii"  sUclc^  1870,  p.  167. 
**  Jahrbiich  (Hildebrand  and  Conrad),  Jena,  1874,  p.  145. 
^  Conrad's  Jahrbuch,  August  1890,  p.  145. 

•  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  October  1890,  p.  101. 

^  Art.  Cantillon,  by  H.  R.  Tedder ;  ed.  L.  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee. 
8  Ed.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

*  Principles  of  Economics,  1890,  i.  53  n. 

1®  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Jevons,  op.  cit, 

"  Gournay,  too,  had  induced  his  friends  to  make  special  study  of  Cantillon's 
Essai,  •  an  excellent  work,'  says  Morellet,  '  which  was  being  neglected.'  M&moircs, 
ubi  sup.  Morellet  included  it  in  the  catalogue  of  an  economic  library,  appended  to 
his  Prospectus  d'un  nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  Paris,  1769.  Turgot  thought 
Melon  eclipsed  by  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Cantillon,  Quesnay,  Gournay.  CEuvres,  ^d. 
Daire,  1848,  ii.  819. 
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17o()  appeared  UAmi  des  Homines,  the  anonymous  work  of  the 
elder  Mirabeau.  The  author  makes  a  prefatory  excuse  for  his 
want  of  method  as  partly  due  to  the  *  variations  survenues  dans  la 
contextiure  du  plan.  Je  Tentrepris  d'abord  dans  la  forme  d'un 
Commentaire  libre  sur  mi  Ou\Tage  excellent  que  je  possedois  alors 
en  manuscrit,  et  que  je  voulois  donner  au  Public.  Cet  Ouvrage 
parut  avant  que  j'eusse  entrepris  la  troisieme  Partie ;  cela  me 
determina  a  changer  la  forme  de  mon  Ouvrage,  et  a  rassembler 
sous  des  titres  a  moi  des  morceaux  epars  et  negliges  que  j'avois 
laisse  couler  de  ma  plume. '^  The  excellent  work  here  referred  to 
was  Cantillon*s  Essai. 

A  little  later  occurs  an  explicit  and  interesting  passage  con- 
cerning Cantillon.   After  quoting  from  the  Essai,  Mirabeau  adds  : 

Ces  paroles  sent  tiroes  de  TOuvrage  de  Mr.  Cantillon,  qui  a  ^te 
iiiiprim^  Tannic  passee.  Ce  fut,  sans  contredit,  le  plus  habile  honnne 
sur  ces  mati^res  qui  ait  paru.  Ce  morceau,  qui  a  passe  dans  la  foule 
de  ceux  de  ce  genre  que  la  mode  produit  aujourd'hui,  ri'est  que  la  cen- 
tieme  partie  des  Ouvrages  de  cet  homnie  illustre,  qui  perirent  avec  lui 
par  une  catastrophe  aussi  singuli^re  que  fatale.  Celui-ci  menie  est 
tronqu6,  puisqu'il  y  manque  le  supplement  auquel  il  renvoye  souvent, 
et  oA  11  avait  ^tabli  tous  ses  calculs.  II  en  avoit  lui-meme  traduit  la 
premiere  Partie  pour  I'usage  d'un  de  ses  amis  ;  et  c'est  sur  ce  manuscrit 
qu'il  a  6t6  imprim^  plus  de  vingt  ans  apr^s  la  mort  de  I'Auteur. 

Le  principe  qu'il  etablit  ici,  n'est  qu'une  suite  d'inductions  demon- 
tr^es,  et  tellement  li^es  Tune  a  I'autre,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  leur 
echapper.  J'y  renvoye  ceux  qui  me  nieront  les  principes.  J'aurois  pu 
les  r^p^ter,  ou  les  extraire ;  mais  d'une  part  le  role  de  plagiaire  ne  me 
va  pas ;  de  I'autre,  tout  est  tellement  116  dans  cet  Ouvrage,  qu'il  n'y  a 
pas  une  pens^e  k  d^placer.  On  ne  peut  douter  d'ailleurs  que  la  s^che- 
resse  de  cette  lecture  n'ait  ^t^  la  cause  de  rindiff^rence  avec  laquelle  on 
a  lalss^  passer  dans  la  foule  un  Ouvi'age  tellement  hors  de  pair.^ 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  pleasure  these  words,  ^ying 
in  admiration  with  his  own,  would  have  been  read  by  Jevons. 
But  it  does  not  seem  that  he  ever  observed  them.  They  were 
first  pointed  out  to  me  by  his  successor,  Professor  Foxwell,  to 
whose  impulsion  the  present  article  is  due. 

The  pmrpose  of  the  article  is  (i.)  to  exhibit  from  Mirabeau's 
unpublished  papers  the  nature  of  his  relation  to  Cantillon,  (ii.)  to 
add  some  contribution  to  the  storj^  of  Cantillon's  life. 

I.  The  document^  discovered  by  Dr.  Bauer  is,  in  truth,  not  a 
faithful  copy,  but  an  abridged  edition  of  the  Essai  with  occasional 

^  UAmi  des  Hcnnmes,  ed.  1762,  Avignon,  i.  pp.  vii.  viii. 
2  Ibid.  i.  119,  120.  »  Arch.  Nat.  M.  779. 
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additions  calculated  to  deceive  the  reader  as  to  the  personality 
of  the  original  author.  It  is  preceded  by  a  dedicatory  letter  in 
these  words : 

AM.  I.  d.  d.  N. 

Le  desir  de  vous  plaire,  Monsieur  le  due,  a  produit  cet  ouvrage ; 
permett^s  qu'il  vous  soit  offert.  Dans  I'age  ou  Ton  ne  songe  d'ordinaire 
qu'au  plaisir,  vous  vous  etes  occup^  de  I'^tude  la  plus  digne  d'un  homme, 
at  d'un  honinie  de  votre  rang,  la  plus  capable  d'^tendre  les  vues  et 
d'etoufer  les  pr^jug^s,  je  veux  dire  de  I'^tude  du  gouvernement.  Vous 
connoiss^s  un  homme  laborieux,  dont  le  coeur  vous  est  livre,  dont 
I'esprit  vous  est  soumis.  Vous  I'aimes ;  et  la  bonte  que  vous  aves  de 
vouloir  qu'il  en  soit  digne,  vous  le  fait  croire  tel.  Soux  vos  auspices  et 
par  vos  conseils,  il  a  etudi^  la  partie  de  la  politique  qui  est  du  ressort 
de  I'imagination,  et  depuis  peu  vous  luy  av^s  recommande  de  repasser 
et  se  rendre  presentes  le  peu  de  connoissances  qu'il  peut  avoir,  sur  la 
partie  de  cette  science  qui  depend  du  calcul,  et  qu'on  designe  par  le  nom 
general  de  commerce.  Son  ob^issance  a  peut-etre  6t6  trop  loin,  mais 
tel  qu'en  soit  le  fruit  il  a  I'honneur  de  vous  I'offrir.  Excusez  la  s6che- 
resse  que  vous  trouveres  dans  cet  essay  ;  persuade  qu'en  cette  mati^re 
on  ne  S9auroit  trop  resserrer  I'imagination  pour  aller  pied-^-pied,  et  me 
defiant  de  la  mienne,  j'ay  donn6  dans  un  exc^s  contrair.  D'ailleurs  c'est 
icy  un  precis  d'une  infinite  d'inductions  qui  se  suivent,  dont  j'ay  elagu^ 
la  plus  grande  partie  pour  etre  pret,  ce  qui  ne  peut  que  nuire  k  la  liaison  ; 
mais  il  falloit  etre  court,  et  si  quelque  point  excite  votre  curiosity  de 
fa9on  k  vouloir  qu'il  soit  plus  6tendu,  vous  connoiss^s  I'auteur.  Pardon, 
Monsieur  le  due,  de  vous  entretenir  icy  de  choses  que  vous  s^av^s  mieux 
que  je  ne  les  aprendray  jamais.  Vous  ne  voul^s  que  connoitre  I'employ 
de  mon  loisir,  je  le  consacre  tout  entier  k  me  rendre  plus  digne  de 
I'amiti^  dont  vous  m'honorez.  Cecy  se  divise  en  troix  parties ;  les 
deux  dernieres,  qui  traitent  Tune  du  commerce  int^rieur  et  I'autre  du 
commerce  ext^rieur,  paroissent  d'abord  les  seules  n^cessaires  ;  mais  la 
premiere  est  indispensable  pour  servir  d' introduction  et  vous  rendre 
moins  Strange  ma  fa9on  de  raisonner  terre  t\  terre ;  si  ces  mati^res  ne 
sont  prises  k  la  racine,  si  la  base  de  ces  raisonnements  n'est  bien  assise, 
ils  courrent  risque  d'etre  aussy  frivoles  et  inutiles  que  tant  d'autres 
essays  sur  le  commerce  tres  propres  pour  le  cabinet. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  initials  at  the  head  of  this  letter 
stand  for  M.  le  due  de  Noailles.^  According  to  Millot  the  duke 
left  behind  him  more  than  200  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts 
relative  to  commerce  and  finance.  These  are  understood  to  have 
been  dispersed  at  the  Eevolution.^     108  foolscap  papers  of  the 

^  Compare  what  is  said  of  him  by  his  biographer,  the  Abb6  !Millot,  M&nioires  du 
dtw  dc  Noaillcs,  1711  y  iii.  332,  v.  16,  17,  etc. 

-  See,  however,  the  account  given  of  them  in  1864  by  M.  Levasseur  at  p.  vi.  of  his 
Recherches  historiques  sui-  Ic  Systhne  de  Law, 
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duke  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  where  I  have  courteously  been  allowed  to  examine  them  ; 
but  they  prove  to  be  entirely  of  military  or  political  interest. 

The  letter,  like  the  transcript  of  the  Essai  which  it  accompanies, 
was  revised  by  Mirabeau  in  the  process  of  writing.  He  breaks  off 
in  the  midst  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  to  substitute  another  form  of 
expression.  The  language  of  the  dedication  bears  the  strong 
imprint  of  Mirabeau's  style.  Most  of  its  phrases  may  be  matched 
from  his  published  writings  ;  and  the  spirit  of  egotism  and  arro- 
gance, of  which  Cantillon  shows  no  trace,  peeps  out  even  here  to 
remind  us  of  Mirabeau's  absolute  deficiency  of  self-control. 

A  few  examples  of  the  personal  touches  added  to  the  transcript 
may  suffice.  Fearing,  apparently,  that  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  working  of  commerce  shown  in  the  book  might  arouse 
suspicion,  he  concludes  Part  II.  (Home  Trade)  with  the  remark, 
*  peu  de  gens  me  recoimoitront  a  ce  que  j'ay  dit  pour  etre  au  passe 
present  et  futur  de  la  classe  des  emprunteurs  et  non  entrepre- 
neurs.*    Part  III.  (Foreign  Trade)  opens  thus  : 

Ce  qui  me  reste  k  traiter  dans  cette  derniere  partie  depend  presque 
en  entier  des  connoissances  plus  ou  nioins  exactes  qu'on  a  pris  de  ce 
qui  concerne  le  change  et  la  valeur  numeraire  de  I'argent ;  je  n'ay  rien 
epargne  de  ce  qui  a  M  k  ma  port^e  pour  m'en  instruire  avec  les  plus 
habiles  gens  en  ce  genre,  et  en  prendre  des  memoires  soit  sur  le  present 
ou  le  pass^ ;  je  puis  avec  cela  me  tromper  beaucoup  en  bien  des  choses, 
mais  au  fends  une  teinture  de  ce  qui  concerne  cette  partie  suffit  k  qui 
n*est  pas  de  la  profession. 

And  Cantillon's  history  of  the  variations  in  the  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver  is  replaced  by  the  sentence  : 

Je  crois  inutile  de  grossir  mon  ouvrage  des  details  de  I'affinage  et 
des  monnoyes. 

What  use  Mirabeau  actually  made  of  this  compilation  is  not 
clear.  The  authorities  at  the  National  Archives  are  miable  to  say 
from  what  quarter  it  came  into  their  custody.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  Mirabeau's  motives  in  the 
matter  were  entirely  dishonourable.  The  circumstances  were 
such  as  might  have  shielded  from  detection  such  an  imposture ; 
for  he  possessed  what  he  believed  to  be,  and  what  perhaps  really 
was,  the  only  existing  fragment  of  Cantillon's  Works.  But  this 
possession  came  to  him  through  dishonest  hands;  and  he  was 
obliged,  it  would  seem,  to  make  restitution  of  the  manuscript  to 
its   rightful   owner.     For   this,  or  some   other  reason,   he   next 
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endeavours  to  serve  up  the  same  dish  in  another  form.  Under 
the  head  of  Mevwire  sur  la  Population  ^  we  find  a  closer  (though 
not  close)  copy  of  Cantillon's  Essai  written  mainly  by  one  of 
Mirabeau's  secretaries  and  coming  down  to  page  213  of  the  Essai 
as  printed,  while  Mirabeau  fills  the  margins  with  a  running  com- 
mentary, chapter  for  chapter,  of  little  relevance.  This  does  not 
go  beyond  the  first  book  of  the  Essai.  It  afterwards  grew,  how- 
ever, into  L'Ami  des  Homines,  which  opened  with  the  appeal  to 
the  Epicureans,  a  passage  followed  in  the  manuscript  by  this 
abrupt  transition  : 

Mais  il  est  temps  de  rendre  la  justice  k  qui  elle  est  due.  Pariny  tant 
et  tant  de  trait^s  qui  out  paru  dans  ces  demiers  temps  sur  Tindustrie 
et  le  commerce,  et  que  j'ay  lu,  la  plupart  avec  satisfaction,  k  travers 
bien  des  notions  utiles  je  sentois  peu  d'exactitude  dans  le  principe.  II 
m'est  enfin  tomb^  entre  les  mains  un  manuscrit  rare,  unique  reste  des 
travaux  immenses  d'un  des  plus  habiles  hommes  que  I'Europe  ait 
produit.  Get  homme  je  I'eus  nomm^  avec  plaisir^  et  je  luy  dois  troppour 
ne  pas  etre  empress^  de  luy  rendre  le  service  de  faire  passer  k  la 
posterity  son  nom  et  quelques  uns  des  details  de  sa  vie  laborieuse,  ceux 
du  moins  qui  pourroient  donner  k  son  ouvrage  le  genre  d'authenticit^ 
qui'il  m^rite  ;  mais  quand  a  ce  point,  la  lecture  seule  de  I'ouvrage  y 
pourvoira.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  I'autre,  on  m'a  assur^  que  je  facherois  sa 
famille,  et  sur  cette  simple  allegation,  sans  vouloir  verifier  ny  m^me 
suposer  un  fait  qui  seroit  selon  moy  un  reproche  sensible  pour  les  per- 
sonnes  qu'il  regarde,  il  suffit  de  Tincertitude  de  pouvoir  choquer 
quelqu'un  pour  arreter  ma  plume,  instrument  sacre  dans  des  mains 
honnetes,  poignard  empoisonn^  dans  celles  d'un  insens^  ou  d'un  coeur 
corrompu. 

Je  diray  done  seulement  que  c'est  I'ouvrage  d'un  des  premiers 
genies  pour  le  commerce  qui  ayent  paru  dans  notre  siecle.  Laborieux  k 
I'exc^s,  sa  profonde  Erudition  embrassoit  tout,  et  tou jours  relativement 
k  ces  sortes  de  vues.  II  pr^vit  la  marche  enti^re  du  fameux  sist^me  de 
Mr.  Law  ;  et,  oblig6  par  des  considerations  de  detail  d'y  prendre  part,  il 
s'^loigna  du  theatre  de  cette  etonante  revolution,  mais  laissa  en  partant 
des  ordres  k  son  correspondant  relatifs  d'avance  aux  differents  points 
du  cercle  que  devoit  parcourir  cette  catastrophe.  Ce  fait  n'est  point  icy 
allegue  k  la  l^gere  ;  les  details  en  ont  paru  devant  un  des  premiers  tribu- 
naux  de  I'Europe.  On  n'ignore  pas  que  les  hommes  de  cette  vol^e 
S9urent  se  mettre  k  I'abry  des  mines  de  ce  colossal  et  frele  batuuent, 
et  en  retirer  meme  de  bons  debris.  II  luy  fut  ais^  de  profiter  de  la 
sorte  d6s  la  crise  ou  se  trouv^rent,  k  peu  pr6s  dans  le  meme  temps,  les 
effets  publics  presque  dans  toute  I'Europe,  a  Venise,  k  Amsterdam,  et 
en    Angleterre.      Mais    cet    honmie,    vrayment     g^nie    par    le    coeur 

1  Arch.  Nat.  M.  780. 

^  At  first,  Cet  homme  est  M,  Cantillon. 
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comme  par  I'esprit,  regarda  toujours  Tor  coiiime  esclave,  et  par- 
courant  d'un  coup  d'oeil  tout  le  coiniiierce  et  les  richesses  de 
Tunivers,  il  les  fit  servir  a  ses  gouts  et  k  sa  curiosity,  sans 
jamais  penser  k  en.  acqu^rir,  qu'au  moment  qu'il  luy  survenoit  ou  une 
fantaisie  nouvelle  ou  quelque  occasion  de  suivre  son  penchant  a  la 
g^n^rosit^.  Livr6  quelquefois  aux  passions  comme  tous  les  hommes 
ardents,  sa  principale  fut  cependant  toujours  I'ind^pendance  et  la 
liberty.  Cosmopolite,  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  6galement  citoyen  partout, 
il  avoit  des  maisons  dans  sept  des  principales  villes  de  I'Europe,  et 
le  moindre  objet  de  connoissance  k  acqu^rir  ou  de  calcul  k  verifier  la 
luy  faisoit  traverser  d'un  bout  k  I'autre.  Un  de  ses  amis  m'a  conte 
Tavoir  un  jour  trouv^  chez  luy  k  Paris  en  robe  de  chambre,  ayant  Tite 
Live  sur  son  pupitre  :  *  Je  vais,'  luy  dit-il,  *  faire  un  petit  voyage.  On  s'est 
toujours  tromp6  sur  la  valeur  numeraire  des  pieces  de  monnoye  dont  les 
romains  rachet^rent  leur  ville  de  la  main  des  gaulois.  Que  le  fait  soit 
vray  on  non  les  interpr^tes  sont  des  anes,  et  je  veux  r^duire  en  certi- 
tude mes  id6es  sur  cela.  II  y  a  une  des  pieces  de  ce  temps  1^  dans  les 
mMailles  du  grand  due,  et  je  vais  en  verifier  le  poids  et  I'alloy.'  Tandis 
qu'il  parloit  les  chevaux  arriv^rent  et  il  prit  en  effet  cong6  de  son  amy 
pour  monter  en  chaise.  Dans  ces  voyages  il  mettoit  tout  k  point,  de- 
scendoit  de  sa  voiture  et  alloit  questionner  un  laboureur  par  son  champ, 
pesoit  la  quality  de  la  terre,  en  tatoit  le  godt,  faisoit  ses  notes,  et  un 
calculateur  qu'il  menoit  toujours  avec  luy  redigeoit  le  tout  le  soir  au 
gite.  Tant  et  tant  d'^crits  pr^tieux  ont  p6ri  avec  luy  par  un  catastrophe 
singuli^re  et  deplorable ;  il  n'en  reste  que  cette  esquisse  qui  fera  plus 
encore  regreter  le  reste.  Ce  morceau  m'est  tomb6  entre  les  mains  par 
une  esp^ce  de  vol,  avou6  depuis  par  la  personne  pour  laquelle  cette 
traduction  avoit  6t6  faite. 

And  again : 

La  lecture  de  cet  excellent  ouvrage  fixa  toutes  mes  id^es  et  les 
ramena  en  un  point  exact.  Deux  raisons  cependant  m'empechoient 
de  le  donner  au  public,  car  celle  de  conserver  pour  soy  tout  seul  un 
manuscrit  rare,  ou  celle  encore  de  se  parer  des  plumes  du  paon  et 
s'aproprier  les  travaux  d'autrui  n'auront  jamais  entree  dans  mon  coeur. 

La  derni^re  est  une  bassesse,  I'autre  est  un  vol  selon  moy Mais 

d'une  part  il  [the  manuscript]  est  informe  en  soy  puisqu'il  nous 
manque  le  supl^ment  auquel  il  renvoye  sans  cesse  et  dont  les  calculs 
jettoient  ime  clart6  phisique  sur  ses  principes.  Cet  ouvrage  fut  d'abord 
compost  en  anglois.  L'autheur  ^  le  traduisit  luy-meme  pour  I'usage 
d*un  de  ses  intimes  amis  et  remit  a  un  autre  temps  le  supplement  qui  a 
p^ri  avec  ses  autres  papiers.  D'autre  part  quoy  qu'il  S9ut  parfaitement 
notre  langue,  ce  que  Ton  voit  assez  par  une  traduction  aussy 
chargee  de  dififerents  tours  de  phrase  et  d'expressions  que  Test  celle  cy, 
comme  il  n'avoit  jamais  pretendu  que  cet  ouvrage  parub  en  fran9ois,  et 
qu'il  ne  I'avoit  traduit  que  pour  un  amy  dont  la  solidity  d'esprit  luy 

^  At  first,  Mr.  Cantillon. 
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etoit  connu,  il  s'^toit  moins  attache  a  la  diction  qu'il  ne  VeAt  fait  s41 
eut  pr^vu  ce  qui  luy  arrive  aujourd'huy.  Quand  k  ce  d^faut  1^  j'ay 
d'abord  pens6  k  le  corriger.  Je  me  flatay  au  ler  coup  d'oeil  de  pouvoir 
r^tablir  le  style,  retrancher  quelques  longueurs,  transposer  des  inductions, 
et  eclairer  certains  endroits  qui  me  paroissoient  abstraits.  Mais  je  me 
suis  aper9u  (et  ce  n*est  pas  la  premiere  fois)  qu'il  est  impossibly  de 
toucher  aux  ouvrages  des  grandes  hommes  si  Ton  n'est  au  moins  leur 
«gal.  J'ay  consume  plus  de  temps  et  de  peine  k  ce  genre  de  tentative, 
•essay^e  k  plusieurs  reprises,  que  je  n*en  employay  jamais  k  aucun 
ouvrage,  et  la  fin  de  mon  travail  apres  bien  des  6bauches  a  6t6  de 
Tabandonner.  Tout  est  tellement  lie  dans  cet  ouvrage  et  il  S9ait  si  bien 
oA  il  va  lors  memo  qu'on  croit  qu'il  s'egare,  que  j'ose  affirmer  qu'il  n'y  a 
pas  une  pens^e  k  d^placer ;  la  tournure  des  phrases  meme  est  n^cessaire, 
et  quand  k  la  correction  des  mots  je  ne  S9ais  encore  si  la  justesse  de 
I'autheur  n'a  pas  choisi  les  plus  propres,  de  fa9on  qu'on  y  ^choueroit ; 
mais  j'avoue  que  je  croirois  perdre  mon  temps  si  je  I'employois  k  un 

travail  aussy  mechanique Loin  de  m'asservir  k  la  tournure  d'un 

•commentaire  je  renferme  dans  mon  propre  ouvrage  celuy  de  mon 
autheur  qui  en  fait  la  base  ;  et  je  le  presente  soux  un  titre  particulier  qui 
-est  le  mien  et  non  pas  le  sien,  mais  on  est  rebatu  d'essais  sur  le 
com7)ierce.  .  . 

This  defence  does  not  explain  why  the  Essai  received  the 
frequent  addition  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  ;  nor  why  the 
author  is  made  to  disclaim  a  practical  acquaintance  with  com- 
merce. On  the  whole  Mirabeau  might  have  done  well  to  remem- 
ber the  proverb,  Qui  s'excuse,  s'acciise.  Further  evidence  of 
Cantillon's  influence  upon  Mirabeau  might,  if  need  there  were,  be 
^ven  from  these  unpublished  papers.  But  the  history  of  the 
genesis  of  UAmi  des  Hommes  is  already  sufficiently  complete. 

When  Mirabeau's  work  appeared  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
■Quesnay,  who  wrote  upon  his  copy  : 

The  child  has  been  suckled  on  poor  milk,  the  strength  of  his  consti- 
tution often  sets  him  right  in  the  result,  but  he  does  not  understand 
anything  of  the  principles. 

Since  then  the  inequality  of  Mirabeau's  work  has  been  oftener 
observed  than  explained.  Those  who  have  seen  his  later  manu- 
scripts covered  vsdth  the  miwearying  and  critical  annotation  of 
{Quesnay  may  incline,  however,  to  agree  that  a  fitter  figure  would 
be  to  compare  him  to  a  tree,  luxuriant  of  wood  and  leaf,  but  bear 
ing  little  fruit  except  upon  grafts. 

The  doctor  sought  out  the  author,  and  around  them  grew  the 
school  of  Economistes  which  the  secluded  gravity  of  the  one  or 
the  social  vivacity  of  the  other  might  have  failed  singly  to  attract 
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or  to  retain.  It  was  at  their  Tuesday  meetings,  held  at  Mirabeau's 
house,  that  Adam  Smith  is  alleged  to  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Economistes,  and  to  have  conceived  a  rounded  system  of 
economic  science ;  but  he  probably  little  dreamed  that  those  meet- 
ings might  never  have  been  held  but  for  his  compatriot,  Cantillon. 
Whether  it  is  dignified  or  even  sensible  to  wrangle  about  the 
nationality  of  economics  may  well  be  doubted — much  as  one  may 
respect  the  motive  of  Eugene  Daire,  when  he  exhorts  his  country- 
men not  to  abandon  to  England  the  application  of  a  science  born 
on  French  soil.  But  the  claims  advanced  on  Mirabeau's  behalf 
by  his  latest  editor,^  that  Mirabeau  is  the  father  of  Political 
Economy  in  France,  that  UAmi  des  Homines  is  his  masterpiece, 
and  that  he  lost  more  than  he  gained  in  joining  himself  to  the 
Physiocrates,  require,  as  Mirabeau's  own  papers  show,  correction 
or  interpretation  to  the  credit  of  an  English  predecessor. 

True,  Mirabeau  thought  it  necessary  to  renounce  Cantillon 
before  he  chose  Quesnay  as  his  guide.  But  the  liking  for 
opposites,  though  it  led  him  to  attach  himself  to  one  hard  thinker 
after  another,  did  not  enable  him  to  fully  understand  either  the 
first  or  the  second. 

II.  According  to  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  Cantillon, 
shown  in  Burke's  Heraldic  Illustrations,  1845,  plate  51,  Eichard 
Cantillon  was  the  son  of  Eichard  Cantillon  of  Ballyheigue,  Co. 
Kerry,  Ireland,  to  whom  Charles  I.  had  granted  and  confirmed  by 
charter,  dated  7  September,  1686,  several  lands  in  the  Barony  of 
Claremoris,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  But  the  economist  can 
hardly  have  been  bom  before  1680,  and  a  generation  must  have 
slipped  out  of  this  account.  A  very  full  history  of  the  family  is 
given  in  the  Revue  Historique  de  la  Noblesse,  Paris,  1841,  iii.  28, 
under  the  title  '  Notice  historique,  genealogique,  et  biographique 
de  la  Famille  de  Cantillon.'  The  article,  signed  0*S,  gentilJiomvie 
irlandais,  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  family 
of  Cantillon,  still  resident  in  France.  It  shows  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  records  concerning  the  family,  but  attributes  the 
economic  and  financial  reputation  of  Eichard  to  a  Philip  who  is 
shown  as  his  brother.  The  founder  of  the  family.  Sir  Henry  de 
Cantelon,  came  from  Normandy  with  the  Conqueror ;  and  some 
of  his  descendants  crossed  over  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow. 
The  opinion  of  Jevons  that  Cantillon  was  of  Spanish  descent  is, 
therefore,  unfounded. 

That   a   Eichard   Cantillon    was   at    I^aris   as  early   as  1705, 

*  M.  Rouxel,  UAmi  des  Homines,  Guillauniin,  Paris,  1883. 
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appears  from  a  letter  of  Pope   to  Mr.    Caryll,  under  date  June 
23rd,  1713  : 

I  have  a  kindness  to  beg  of  you — that  you  would  please  to  engage 
either  your  son,  or  some  other  correspondent  you  can  depend  upon  at 
Paris,  to  take  the  trouble  of  looking  himself  into  the  books  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  to  be  satisfied  if  our  names  be  there  inserted  for  3,030  livres 
at  ten  per  cent,  life  rent,  on  Sir  Richard  Cantillion's  life,  to  begin 
Midsummer,  1705,  and  again,  in  my  father's  name  for  my  life,  for 
5,220  livres  at  ten  per  cent.,  also  to  begin  July,  1707.  I  should  not 
trouble  you  with  this  inquiry  but  for  my  father's  ease,  who  by  any 
solicitations  we  yet  could  urge  cannot  obtain  an  attested  copy  of  the 
contract  from  Cantillion  or  Mr.  Arthur,  who  lays  the  neglect  on  his  cor- 
respondent.^ 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  following,  from  the  Marquess 
Townshend  MSS.  :— 

1715,  May  10th.  Nouvelles  de  Paris  le  10  May,  1715.  Mil[ord] 
Bullingbrock  part  pour  aller  faire  sa  residence  dans  le  Lionnois  k  port^e 
de  Geneve,  muni  d'une  bonne  lettre  de  credit  sur  le  Chevallier  Richard 
Cantellon,  Irlandois,  banquier  en  cette  ville  et  Chevallier  de  la  fa9on  du 
Pr^tendant.*^ 

We  shall  presently  find  *  Richard  Cantillon  '  describing  himself 
as  chevalier  d^Angleterre.  He  most  probably,  therefore,  received 
the  accolade  from  the  Old  Pretender.  His  family  claimed  relation- 
ship with  the  Stuarts. 

On  the  13th  October,  1706,  a  Mr.  Cantillon  bound  himself  in  a 
sum  of  3,000  livres  to  the  French  Government  for  a  passport 
delivered  to  him  for  the  ship  Catherine,  of  Dublin,  of  50  tons. 
Called  upon  for  the  return  of  the  passport,  Cantillon  pleaded  that 
his  correspondent  at  Dublin  was  unable  to  furnish  it  *  because 
the  said  ship  having  been  convenient  for  the  transport  service  of 
the  Princess  of  Denmark  had  been  taken  by  force.'  An  Arret  of 
the  King's  Council  (Versailles,  29th  July,  1709),  recites  these  facts 
and  condemns  Cantillon  to  pay  the  3,000  livres,  unless  within 
three  months  he  can  produce  a  valid  certificate  that  the  ship  was 
forcibly  taken  *  by  the  orders  and  for  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Denmark' — i.e.,  of  course,  Queen  Anne,  whose  title  was  not 
officially  recognised  in  France  until  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Due  de  Noailles  was  one  of  the  ten 
persons  who  signed  the  Order.^ 

On  the  28th  May,  1709,  an  Arrrtoi  the  King's  Council  at  Paris 

1  Pope's  Works,  Elwin's  edition,  1871,  vi.  188. 

-  Historical  MSS.  Ca)nmission,  11th  Bcportj  iv.  157. 

3  Arch.  Nat.  E.  1948,  f.  98. 
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shows  that  Kichard  Cantillon,  merchant  at  Paris,  had  repre- 
sented to  His  Majesty  that,  whereas  foreigners,  even  though  sub- 
jects of  hostile  princes,  had  been  declared  free  to  acquire  life 
annuities  created  by  the  Government,  the  petitioner  had  in  con- 
setiuenee  acquired  several  for  certain  English  Catholics ;  but  the 
war  existing  between  France  and  England  prevented  them  from 
coiuplpng  with  th£  prescribed  formalities  for  receipt  of  their  pay- 
ments. If  they  seek  to  obtain  life  certificates  from  the  magistrates, 
the  annuitants  will  have  just  cause  for  fearing  the  rigoiu:  of  the 
English  law,  on  discovery  that  they  have  property  in  France  and 
keep  up  correspondence  there,  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 
Cantillon  therefore  begs  that  the  amiuities  may  be  paid  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  notary  at  Paris,  attested  by  two  notable  merchants. 
The  request,  with  some  cautious  limitations,  is  gi'anted.  These 
are  no  doubt  the  annuities  referred  to  by  Pope.^ 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  Caryll  family,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  letter  dated  7  June,  1713,  asking  John  Caryll  to 
*  write  to  Mons.  Cortis,  chez  Mons^.  Cantillon,  and  give  it  to  Mr. 
Arthur  y®  Banker.'  ^ 

On  the  11th  (22nd)  January,  1715,  Matthew  Prior,  writing 
from  Paris  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  on  his  recall  from  France, 
states  that  he  requires  money  before  he  can  come  home.  '  1,200  1., 
for  which  I  presume  Mr.  Arthur  or  his  agent  dayly  sollicite  the 
Treasury,  must  be  pay'd.  I  stand  bound  for  it  to  Cantillon,  and 
in  case  I  could  escape  from  hence  I  must  be  arrested  for  it  on 
my  arrival  at  London.'  * 

On  his  return  to  England,  25th  March,  1715,  Prior  was,  as  he 
writes  in  The  History  of  his  Own  Tinie,  1740,*  taken  up  by  an 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  '  And  on  the  first  of  April, 
I  underwent  a  strict  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  .  .  .  The  Committee  .  .  .  desired  to  know  what  Money 
I  drew  from  the  Treasury  in  1711,  when  I  went  into  France.  I 
answered.  Two  himdred  Pounds.  ...  I  had  either  credit  from  Mr. 
Clifford,  or  his  correspondent,  or  from  Monsieur  Cantillon.  .  .  . 
Being  asked  of  whom  I  received  Money  in  France  ?  I  answered, 
Of  Monsieur  Cantillon.  Bosc\awen'\.  Was  he  not  a  Papist? 
P{rior^  Else,  Sir,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Banker  at  Paris,  which 
he  had  been  for  several  years  before  I  knew  him.  In  one  Word, 
he  was  the  common  Banker  to  whom  the  English  addressed  them- 
selves, and  I  think  Clifford  of  Amsterdam  was  his  correspondent.' 

^  Arch.  Nat.  E.  804,  f.  157.  2  Add.  MSS.  28,227,  f.  167. 

"  See  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1714—1719,  pp.  186,  187. 
^  Pp.  41&-420. 
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Can  this  refer  to  the  author,  who,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mirabeau  was  a  Protestant  ?  ^  Mirabeau's  opinion 
was  obviously  based  upon  Chapter  16,  Part  I.  of  the  Essai, 
in  which  Cantillon  attacks  the  idleness  of  monks,  especially 
those  of  the  mendicant  order.  *  Without  useful  work  them- 
selves, they  often  interrupt  and  hinder  the  industry  of  others. 
They  take  from  poor  folk  as  charity  the  subsistence  which  should 
fortify  them  in  their  work.  They  make  them  lose  a  lot  of  time 
in  useless  conversation  ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  intrigue 
themselves  into  families  and  those  who  are  vicious.  Experience 
shows  that  countries  which  have  embraced  Protestantism,  and 
have  neither  monks  nor  mendicants,  have  become  visibly 
stronger  in  consequence.  They  enjoy  also  the  advantage 
of  having  suppressed  a  great  number  of  Fetes,  which  are  holidays 
in  Eoman  Catholic  countries,  and  which  diminish  the  work  of 
the  people  by  nearly  the  eighth  part  of  the  year.'^  Mirabeau 
had  some  excuse  for  doubting  whether  this  was  the  language  of  a 
Catholic.  But  Cantillon  was  dealing  here  with  labour  as  a  cause 
of  wealth,  and  arguing  that,  as  Mill  might  have  said,  idle  monks 
and  mendicants  are  *  unproductive.*  The  weight  of  other 
evidence  indicates  that  he  was  probably  a  Catholic ;  though, 
what  with  penalties  upon  Protestants  on  one  side  of  the  Channel 
and  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  on  the  other,  an  Anglo-French- 
man of  that  time  may  have  thought  it  prudent  to  observe  a 
studied  neutrality  in  face  of  both  Churches. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  examined  one 
John  Plunket,  a  suspected  Jacobite,  found  that  a  letter  had  been 
sent  (in  1714?)  to  Lady  Middleton,  a  Mons.  Plunket,  chez  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier  Cantillon^  Paris.  One  Isabella  Creagh  informed  the 
Committee  that  Plunket  had  given  into  her  keeping  a  promissory 
note  for  930  livres,  signed  Richard  Cantillon.^ 

A  small  parchment  document  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  reads  thus  : 

Anno  1712.  Kichard  Cantillon,  chevallier  d'Angleterre  et  banquier 
a  Paris,  au  nom  et  coninie  procureur  de  D*  Elizabeth  Begue  a  reconnu 
avoir  re9u  de  (  **  )  la  somme  de  soixante  livres  pour  I'annee 

enti^re  mil  sept  cent  douze  i\  cause  de  pareille  somme  de  rente 
constitute  sur  les  aydes  et  gabelles  le  dix  huit  decembre  mil  sept 
cent  onze,  dont  quitte  fait  et  passe  i\  Paris  ^s  etudes  Tan  mil  'sept  cent 
quinze  le  dernier  septembre,  et  a  sign6  Richard  Cantillon.^ 

'  UAmi  dcs  Homines^  i.  27.  ^  Essai,  pp.  124-6. 

'  Reports  from  Cotnmittces  of  the  House  of  Commons^  reprinted  1803,  i.  224. 
•»  Blank  in  original.  '   Pieces  Originaks,  vol.  689,  No.  13688. 
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On  the  23rd  October,  1716,  Lord  Bolingbroke  concludes  a 
letter  to  Swift :  *  If  you  write  to  me,  direct  a  Monsieur  Cliarloty 
chez  Monsieur  Cantillony  banquier,  Rue  de  VArbre  Sec'  This 
letter  was  enclosed  in  another  to  Swift  from  Charles  Ford,  Esq., 
Paris,  October  28,  1716.  He  too  says :  *  If  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  write  to  me,  direct  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Cantillon,  banker 
in  Paris. '^ 

We  now  come  to  the  puzzling  story  of  the  Benedictine  Lottery, 
as  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  Council  of  Finance  during 
the  Eegency.  Louis  XIV.  had  granted  to  the  Princess  of 
England  (probably  Louisa,  sister  of  the  Old  Pretender)  a  lottery 
in  favour  of  the  Irish  nuns  of  the  Boyal  Abbey  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, transferred  from  Dublin  to  Ypres.  Kichard  Cantillon, 
banker  at  Paris,  was  Eeceiver-General  of  the  lottery,  which  was 
opened  in  January,  1708,  and  was  to  be  of  the  amount  of  600,000 
livres  in  tickets  of  twenty  sols  apiece,  to  be  drawn  at  Paris  when 
complete.  Cantillon  sent  books  of  tickets  throughout  France  and 
into  some  other  coimtries ;  but  the  lottery  met  with  relatively 
small  success.  After  more  than  seven  years  it  appears  to  have 
been  necessary  to  put  pressure  upon  Cantillon  to  proceed  to  the 
draw,  as  we  find  him  appealing  to  the  Council  on  the  23rd  May, 
1716,  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  his  expenses,  and  a  certain  further 
sum  on  account  of  the  debasement  of  the  coinage.  5,078  livres 
10  sols  were  deducted  on  these  grounds  from  the  21,248  livres, 
the  proceeds  of  tickets  sold.  On  the  1st  September,  1716,  an 
Arret  orders  a  draw  forthwith,  '  so  that  the  parties  interested 
may  have  no  ground  for  complaining  any  longer  of  their  lot,' 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  pleasantry  if  the  crabbed  formality  of 
the  document  did  not  raise  it  above  suspicion  of  humour.  Cantil- 
lon had  urged  that  eleven  of  his  forty-five  books  of  tickets  could 
not  be  recovered  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  sent. 
The  Arret  excludes  the  holders  of  these  tickets  from  participation 
in  the  lottery,  but  affirms  Cantillon 's  responsibility  to  repay  such 
holders  the  cost  price  of  their  tickets.  The  draw  took  place  on 
the  7th  November  for  eighty-nine  prizes  amounting  to  16,174 
livres  10  sols.  But  the  winners  were  doomed  to  still  further 
delay  and  to  some  disappointment.  An  Arret  dated  Paris, 
20th  August,  1717,  recites  that  the  king  *pour  faire  cesser  les 
plaintes-  des  interesses  '  had  ordered  a  draw,  and  continues,  '  His 
Majesty  being  informed  that  Mr.  Cantillon  is  deceased  the  5th  of 
the  present  month  of  August  without  having  rendered  account  of 
the  payment  which  he  should  have  made  of  the  said  sum  of  16,174 

^  Swift's  Works,  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition,  1824,  xvi.  262,  2G3. 
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livres,  10  sols/  orders  that  Cantillon's  heirs,  legatees,  and  suc- 
cessors, stand  bound  to  the  holders  of  tickets  or  winners  of  lots, 
that  the  latter  be  preferred  to  all  other  creditors,  and  that  Cantil- 
lon's  goods  be  sold  if  necessary  for  their  satisfaction. 

Another  Arret  exactly  a  year  later  (20th  August,  1718) 
declares  that  the  passive  debts  of  the  late  Eichard  Cantillon 
amount  to  305,963  livres  5  sols,  including  his  debts  to  the  lottery, 
but  excluding  4,036  livres,  the  cost  of  inventory,  wages,  &c.  The 
assets  available  to  discharge  this  total  of  310,000  livres  amount 
only  to  68,200  livres,  consisting  of  scrip  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Government  notes,  merchandise,  furniture,  and  debts  to  the 
estate.  The  Arret  concludes  by  making  arrangements  for  the 
complete  payment  of  the  winners  in  the  lottery.^ 

According  to  the  Revue  Historique  de  la  Noblesse,  already 
cited,  the  economist  had  a  cousin,  Eichard  Cantillon,  who  com- 
manded a  company  of  dragoons  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  was 
wounded  there,  went  to  Paris  in  King  James's  suite,  and,  djdng 
in  1717,  was  buried  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  (Extrait  des 
Archives  de  cette  Paroisse).  It  is  fortunate  that  this  extract  was 
made  before  the  parochial  archives  were  burned  during  the 
Commune.  Now,  as  the  Revtie  asserts  that  each  of  the  cousins 
was  chevalier y  we  are  confronted  with  the  question  how  far  the 
previous  passages  relate  to  the  author  of  the  Essai.  The  history 
which  follows  may  be  thought  to  justify  a  suspicion  that  the 
economist,  skilful  to  make  use  of  identity  of  name,  was  the  real 
though  not  the  nominal  banker  in  1717.  For  in  a  sworn  state- 
ment he  admitted  that  he  had  himself  carried  on  the  banking 
business  at  Paris  for  many  years  before  1719.  If  the  old  soldier's 
bank  was  separate  and  concurrent,  the  Arrets  would  almost 
certainly  have  distinguished  one  Eichard  Cantillon,  banker  at 
Paris,  from  the  other.  And  we  find  the  relations  with  Boling- 
broke,  with  Arthur,  and  Clifford,  and  the  Benedictines,  kept  up 
after  1717  as  well  as  before. 

Two  further  references,  and  we  come  upon  more  connected 
ground  and  are  able  to  call  Cantillon  himself  as  a  witness  to 
several  facts  of  his  life.  On  the  2nd  February,  1718,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  writes  to  the  Abbe  Alari  asking  him  to  send  a  packet 
of  old  books  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Cantillon,  Eue  de  TArbre  Sec  ; 
and,  writing  again  next  day,  says,  *  A  clerk  of  Mr.  Cantillon  will 
bring  you  this  letter,  have  the  goodness  to  hand  him  the  parcel.'  ^ 
On  the  28th  June,  1721,  he  gives  the  Abbe  another  address  for  his. 

1  E.  913,  1983,  1986. 

-  Lettres  dc  Bolingbroke,  Edition  Grimoard,  Paris,  1808,  ii.  452,455. 
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books,  chez  Gohert,  peintre,  place  du  Palais  Royal,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.^ 

In  1723  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  writes  to  her  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Mar — 

If  you  please  to  send  my  night-gown  to  Mr.  Hughes,  an  English 
banquier  at  Paris,  directed  for  Madame  Cantillon,  it  will  come  safe  to 
my  hands ;  she  is  a  new  neighbour  of  mine — has  a  very  handsome 
house  in  the  village,  and  herself  eclipses  most  of  our  London  beauties. 

A  foot-note  explains  that  the  lady  is  the  wife  of  Cantillon,  the 
banker.^ 

The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Jevons  ^  show  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  clue  which,  rightly  followed,  may  yet  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory account  of  Cantillon's  career.  Jevons  had  seen  at 
Somerset  House  a  copy  of  the  will,  in  which  Cantillon  speaks  of 
lawsuits  depending  against  him.  Search  among  the  papers  of 
the  Public  Eecord  Office  has  brought  to  light  numerous  Chancery 
bills  and  answers  relative  to  these  suits.  Others  remain  hope- 
lessly entombed  until  they  are  indexed  and  rendered  accessible. 

Before  passing  to  these  records  (which  include  copies  of  over 
thirty  letters  written  by  Cantillon)  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the 
outline  of  the  history  to  which  currency  was  given  by  Grimm, 
that  Cantillon  carried  on  business  first  as  a  merchant  in  London, 
and  then  as  a  banker  at  Paris.  His  great  credit  during  the 
Begency  aroused  the  jealousy  of  John  Law,  who  held  blunt  lan- 
guage with  him  :  *  I  can  send  you  to  the  Bastille  to-night  if  you 
don't  give  me  your  word  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  four  and  twenty 
hours  !  '  Cantillon  answered  :  *  I  shall  not  go  away  ;  but  I  will 
make  yoiu:  system  succeed.*  Accordingly  he  floated  a  mass  of 
Law's  paper  to  great  advantage,  made  a  large  fortune  in  a  few 
days,  prudently  retired  to  Holland,  and  ultimately  returned  to 
London,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  cook.  Cantillon's  own 
story  is  to  the  following  effect.*  He  was  *  a  naturall  born  subject  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,'  and  '  did  for  severall  years  carry  on  the 
Business  of  a  Banker  in  the  Citty  of  Paris  until  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  August  1719.'  Being  *  then  desirous  to  exercise 
his  Trade  in  the  names  of  others,'  he  took  into  his  House — the 
Chateau  de  la  Samaritaine,  Rue  de  la  Monnoye,  paroisse  St. 
Germain  VAuxerrois,    Paris — Mr.  Edmund   Loftus  &  Co.,  and 

*  Lettres  de  Bolingbroke^  Edition  Grimoard,  Paris,  1808,  iii.  98. 

>  Letters,  ed.  W.  Moy  Thomas,  London,  1861,  i.  468.  ^  1886,  p.  425. 

*  See  especially,  Chancery  Proceedings,  1714-1758 :  Hughes  r.  Moore,  1441 ; 
Hughes  V.  Harrold,  1441,  1746  ;  Herbert  ?•.  Cantillon,  1596 ;  Herbert  v.  Garvan,  356; 
Stafford  v.  Cantillon,  573. 
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intrusted  them  with  his  Trade,  subject  to  his  control  and  for  his 
profit.  In  other  words,  he  remained  as  commandite.  He  then 
went  into  Italy,  leaving  his  House  *  in  as  good  credit  and  busi- 
ness as  any  House ' ;  but  on  his  return  to  Paris,  February  1720, 

*  having  some  reason  to  repent  the  great  confidence  he  reposed  in 
Mr.  Loftus,'  he  turned  him  out,  and  appointed  one  John  Hughes, 
who  had  been  a  banker  in  London,  but  was  then  resident  in  Paris, 
to  manage  the  House.  Cantillon  had  a  nephew  and  namesake, 
Eichard   Cantillon,   at  that  time  about  four  years  of  age;  and 

*  with  a  view  to  bring  his  nephew  into  Business  and  credit  in  the 
said  House  when  he  should  come  of  Age,*  he  established  a 
partnership  between  Eichard  Cantillon  the  younger  and  John 
Hughes,  for  twenty  years.  Cantillon  senior  found  the  whole 
capital,  50,000  livres  Tournois,  and  was  to  have  two-thirds  of  the 
profits,  Hughes  taking  one-third.  Hughes  was  to  manage  the 
whole  business,  and  sign  *  Cantillon  and  Hughes.'  But  Cantillon 
senior  was  to  be  in  every  respect  supreme,  and  might  oust  Hughes 
or  determine  the  partnership  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  nephew 
was  to  get  nothing  but  what  he  might  expect  from  his  uncle's 
bounty.  The  uncle  was  not  to  be  liable  for  any  debts  of  the 
firm  beyond  his  capital.  He  reserved  part  of  his  House  for  his 
own  use  when  in  Paris.  This,  says  Cantillon,  was  the  relation  of 
commandite,  *  which  is  known  to  all  Merchants  and  Traders  in 
Foreign  parts  to  be  a  person  who  erects  and  fixes  a  House  in 
business  which  he  is  supposed  to  encourage  and  support  without 
his  name  being  concerned  in  the  said  House  or  being  himself 
liable  to  any  transactions  therein.'  He  opened  a  cash  account 
with  the  firm,  or  made  them  his  Paris  bankers,  and  was  so  active 
and  solicitous  about  the  success  of  the  House  that  probably  few 
persons  suspected  the  Eichard  Cantillon  of  the  partnership  to  be 
the  penniless  nephew  instead  of  the  wealthy  uncle. 

One  of  the  first  great  strokes  of  business  of  the  firm  was  on 
the  11th  April,  1720,  to  lend  to  Lady  Mary  Herbert,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Powis,  £15,333  135.  M.  on  two  bills,  payable  at 
London  on  the  1st  January  following,  amounting  to  £23,850,  and 
accepted  by  the  Hon.  William  Herbert,  commonly  called  Lord 
Montgomery,  brother  of  the  borrower.  Lady  Mary  was  an  in- 
trepid speculator  in  Mississippi  stocks,  and  this  operation  was 
carried  out  by  her  with  the  object  of  avoiding  a  sale  of  stock, 
which  she  expected  to  rise.  She  therefore  deposited  eight  hundred 
primes  or  ninety-three  actions  in  the  French  India  Company  with 
the  firm  as  security  for  the  advance.  Lord  Montgomery  borrowed 
£5,000  from  Cantillon  senior,  and  Joseph  Gage,  husband  of  Lady 
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Mary,  borrowed  £3,457  about  the  same  time,  on  similar  con- 
ditions. On  his  side  Cantillon  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
stock  would  fall.  His  plan  was  to  charge  a  high  rate  for  the  loan 
on  the  plea  that  French  specie  would  fall,  and  the  exchange  with 
London  rise,  then  to  obtain  actions  enough  as  security  to  cover 
the  whole  loan,  and  to  sell  the  actions  before  they  fell.  By  this 
means  he  gained  the  interest  without  parting  with  the  principal, 
and  profited  by  any  downward  turn  of  the  stock ;  while  his  risk 
in  case  of  a  rise  was  limited  to  his  stake  in  the  business. 

The  bills  at  length  became  due,  in  addition  to  £20,000  which 
had  been  advanced  upon  the  note  of  hand  of  Lady  Carington, 
Lord  Montgomery's  aunt.  Cantillon  sued  Lord  Montgomery 
upon  the  notes  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  got  judgment  on  May 
19,  1731,  for  over  £40,000.  Lady  Carington  endeavoured  to  get 
her  liability  set  aside  by  an  action  against  Cantillon  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  And  Lord  Montgomery  filed  several  Chancery 
bills,  accusing  Cantillon  of  usury  and  fraud,  and  claiming  an 
account  of  the  proceeds  of  his  stock.  The  proceedings  were  kept 
open  by  successive  bills  until  Cantillon 's  death.  Meanwhile, 
Hughes  had  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  June  9,  1723,  whereupon 
Cantillon  ordered  his  cashier,  George  Verdon,  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  firm,  and  remit  the  books,  balance  of  effects,  &c.,  to  Cantillon. 
Soon  after  this  the  widow,  Esther  Hughes,  came  upon  Cantillon 
for  an  account,  and  to  some  extent  made  common  cause  with  the 
Herbert  family. 

The  allegations  of  the  Herberts  are  best  explained  by  their 
production  and  interpretation  of  the  following  extracts  of  letters 
from  Eichard  Cantillon  to  the  firm : — 

.  *  London,  29  April,  1720.  . .  the  dividend  of  Actions  will  hardly  exceed 
£3  per  centum  per  annum.  They  will  hardly  sell  freely  higher  than 
1,200.  Be  that  as  it  will,  where  you  have  no  want  of  money  it  will  be 
best  keeping  Actions,  because  you  are  to  repay  Actions.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  if  you  should  want  a  parcel  of  them,  I  don't  much  fear  you 
should  come  to  any  great  loss  upon  them  above  twenty-eight  pence. 
As  to  Carrolls  ^  and  the  others,  they  seem  merely  to  run  upon  the 
Goddesses  scent  [meaning  Lady  Mary  Herbert],  and  perhaps  have 
their  informations  from  some  persons  near  her;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  they  play  a  desperate  Game,  even  on  the  supposition  of 
keeping  Actions.  I  am  every  day  more  sanguine  that  Scaramouch  - 
will  brighten,  and  that  you  have  the  finest  Game  in  the  World  to  play  ; 

1  See  p.  284,  post. 

2  An  unprincipled  but  ingenious  trickster,  the  story  of  whose  expedients  to  gain 
a  living  was  very  popular  at  this  time.  See  La  vie  de  ScaramotichCy  jmr  Angelo 
Constantinif  Paris,  1695. 
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and  that,  putting  everything  to  the  worst,  you  cannot  be  hurt  in  the 
Business/ 

The  plaintiff  (Lord  Montgomery)  explains  the  drift  of  this 
letter.  He  says  that  500  livres  Toumois  were  paid  upon  each 
action,  and  that  *  1,200'  means  so  much  per  cent.,  so  that  an 
action  would,  in  Cantillon's  opinion,  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 
sell  for  no  more  than  6,000  livres ;  though  then,  and  till  the  22nd 
May  following,  they  passed  for  9,000.  *  28d.*  means  that  a 
French  crown  would  only  be  worth  28d. ;  though  by  Arret  of 
11th  March  preceding  it  was  to  be  worth  about  50d.  the  next 
December  or  January;  and  the  Herberts  thought  this  Arret 
would  have  its  intended  effect.  As  Cantillon  and  Hughes  i;ook 
the  crown  at  28d.  (for  which  they  had  advanced  only  18d.)  Can- 
tillon did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  make  a  profit  of 
3,000  livres  on  each  action.  *  Scaramouch  will  brighten,  and  that 
you  have  the  finest  Game  in  the  World  to  play,'  meant  that  *  the 
actions  and  other  the  paper  credit  of  France  would  greatly  sink 
in  value,  and  that  darkness  and  misfortune  would  fall  upon  the 
people  of  that  kingdom,  whereby  the  said  partnership  would  be 
great  gainers  by  reason  that  they  had  or  would  sell  at  9,000  livres 
each  '  all  the  actions  left  as  securities,  and  replace  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  Eegent's  Arret  reducing  the  actions  from 
9,000  to  6,000  livres  was  dated  21  May,  1720,  new  style.  *  Ever 
after  this  Arret  the  actions  and  paper  credit  of  France  did  con- 
tinue to  sink  in  value,  and  finally  became  worth  little  or  nothing.' 
Immediately  the  Arret  was  known  it  was  communicated  by 
Hughes  to  Cantillon,  whose  replies  are  dated  15th  and  19th  May ; 
but  this  is  old  style. 


*  15  May,  1720. — I  observe  what  you  mention  of  K —  and 
[meaning  the  then  Eegent  of  France  and  Mr.  John  Law]  and  it  is  plain 
Scaramouch  begins  to  appear.  If  he  continues  we  shall  get  consider- 
ably ;  and  you  are  made  in  Reputation  as  well  as  Fortune.' 

*  London,  19  May,  1720. — I  could  not  well  contain  my  Pleasure  in 
the  gain  I  suppose  made  by  this  Turn  ;  but  I  told  Furnese  ^  I  did  not 
expect  it  so  soon,  and  that  I  told  you  I  would  disinherit  you  if  you 
gave  him  or  any  other  the  least  Hint  of  our  views.  But  'tis  reported 
now  the  Bank  Bills  are  reinstated.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  shall  always 
have  an  Eye  to  the  Teaster  and  splendid  Shilling.  I  am  surprised  Mr. 
L — [meaning  the  late  Mr.  John  Law]  should  say  they  were  declared 
Enemies  who  remitted,  since  there  was  no  declaration  against  it.  I 
have  Stock  for  the  P — s  and  Lady  M — [meaning  the  Princess 
d'Auvergne  and  Lady  Mary  Herbert],  but  everything  is  strangely  risen 

'  One  of  his  intimate  friends. 
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here,  and  they  must  fall  soon  after  you  have  brought  Interest  to  Four 
per  cent,  at  Paris.  If  the*  Eeport  proves  true  that  they  have  again 
restored  Bank  Bills,  I  reckon  it  will  be  as  broad  as  it  is  long  in 
Process  of  time,  and  that  Scaramouch  will  do  what  is  intended.  I  have 
desired  Martin  Harrold  and  Sir  John  Lambert  to  draw  a  sum,  at  least 
as  much  as  may  answer  the  Sterling  wanted  here  for  the  primitive  cost 
of  all  bargains ;  and  then  we  may  take  our  chance  for  the  rest.  You 
will  take  care  to  provide  Bank  Bills  to  answer  your  Occasions.  You 
are  still  to  pursue  the  same  Views,  but  you  are  at  the  centre  of  Motion, 
and  will  discover  sooner  than  can  be  done  here  the  motions  of 
Scaramouch.' 

By  '  this  Turn '  is  meant  the  Arret  and  their  gain  thereby. 

*  London,  15  May,  1721. — I  have  another  affair  to  acquaint  you  of ; 
which  is  that  when  Jos.  Gage  was  here  in  the  Mint,  tho'  I  sent  him  a 
message  I  should  not  lay  any  action  against  him,  yet,  as  I  have  been 
since  informed,  he  laid  the  greatest  Stress  of  a  Future  fortune  on  his 
Pretensions  upon  you  and  me.  By  which  you  may  see  that  if  the 
affair  of  Lady  Mary  was  to  be  carried  against  us.  Gage  would  in  his 
Turn  come  upon  us.  Now  if  the  worst  should  happen,  there  is  no 
medium  but  your  flying  or  going  to  Prison.  I  think  the  latter  case 
the  more  eligible.  You  remember  upon  our  first  broaching  these 
schemes  you  were  content  to  stand  in  the  Gap  ;  and  if  you  observed 
what  I  formerly  recommended  to  you,  of  putting  these  matters  on 
your  books,  as  transacted  for  my  account,  I  take  it  that  it  will  be  your 
own  interest  to  take  an  imprisonment  of  a  twelve  month  rather  than 
see  all  our  schemes  pulled  to  pieces ;  for,  by  standing  the  Tack,  you  have 
a.  maintenance  secured  to  your  Family,  and  if  all  were  turned  the  other 
way  you  would  be  in  an  ordinary  condition.  And,  let  the  case  turn 
as  it  would,  you  could  be  kept  in  Prison  no  longer  than  the  counter- 
operation  or  Lawsuit  here  were  depending ;  and  the  reinstating  your 
house  in  Business  after  the  majority  would  be  still  practicable  and 
easy/ 

This  letter,  according  to  Lord  Montgomery's  Bill, 

*  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  schemes  mentioned  therein  to  be  first 
broached  by  the  said  Cantillon  the  elder  and  John  Hughes  .  .  .  were  to 
lend  moneys  to  severall  persons  upon  French  India  Actions  and  to 
take  high  premiums  or  advanced  prices  on  French  crowns,  and  to  sell 
out  such  Actions,  and  to  remit  the  produce  thereof  into  Foreign 
Countries  in  order  to  turn  the  same  into  Sterling  money  for  their  own 
profit ;  and  after  the  bills  and  notes  which  the  said  Cantillon  and 
Hughes  had  taken  from  persons  with  whom  they  dealt  in  that  manner 
should  become  payable,  they  intended  to  oblige  such  persons  to  pay 
the  whole  money  thereon,  and  not  to  disclose  that  they  had  sold  the 
said  Actions  and  raised  anything  thereby  ;  and  that  the  said  John 
Hughes  was  at  the  first  broaching  of  the  said  schemes  '*  content  to 
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stand  in  the  Gap,"  which  meant  that  when  the  said  pretended  partner- 
ship was  first  estabUshed  he  then  took  upon  him  to  be  alone  answer- 
able for  the  money  they  should  raise  by  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid 
Actions,  and  in  case  that  the  said  agreements  or  Bargains  had 
happened  to  turn  in  favour  of  your  orator,^  the  said  Lady  Mary 
Herbert,  and  Mr.  Gage,  the  said  John  Hughes  was  to  run  away  or 
go  to  prison,  and  so  the  said  Cantillon  the  elder  in  his  said  letter 
advised  him  to  do  to  prevent  his  making  good  even  what  he  had  raised 
by  the  sale  of  the  said  Actions.  .  .  .  And  your  orator  charges  that  the 
said  Cantillon  the  elder  established  the  said  pretended  Partnership  on 
Premeditated  Fraud,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  skreen  himself  from 
being  liable  to  answer  for  the  transactions  of  the  said  John  Hughes 
under  the  name  of  Cantillon  and  Hughes,  for  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  articles  of  Partnership  that  Cantillon  should  not  under  any 
pretence  or  for  any  reason  whatever  be  subjected  to  the  debts  of  the 
said  Partnership  beyond  the  sum  of  50,000  livres  tournois  which  was 
at  the  time  of  no  more  value  than  about  £1,250  sterling.' 

John  Hughes  (for  Cantillon  and  Hughes)  to  Richard  Cantillon: — 

*  Paris,  22  November,  1722. — We  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  you 
have  no  Loftus  to  deal  with,  and  that  "sve  have  no  view  of  other 
Fortune  or  Livelyhood  than  what  shall  immediately  proceed  from  your 
Bounty.'  This  letter  of  Hughes  is  alleged  to  be  *  positive  proof  that 
he  was  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  and  that  the  said  Cantillon  had 
him  so  much  in  his  power  that  he  might  influence  him  to  do  any 
fraudulent  or  unreasonable  Act  he  should  think  fit  to  put  him  upon 
.  .  .  and  the  said  John  Hughes'  low  circumstances  were  such  that  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  make  good  to  your  orator,  Lady  Mary 
Herbert,  and  Joseph  Gage,  the  value  of  the  aforesaid  Actions  and 
French  crowns  in  case  the  said  ArrHs  had  had  their  intended  effect, 
or  even  to  make  good  the  money  the  Partnership  raised  by  the  sale.* 

The  allegations  of  the  w^idow  Hughes  are  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. Instead  of  referring  to  a  *  pretended  partnership,'  she 
insists  that  the  partnership  was  a  real  one  between  her  husband 
and  the  elder  Cantillon.  Her  husband  had  told  her  so ;  and  it 
was  incredible  otherwise  that  Cantillon  should  have  controlled 
the  business  as  he  did,  sending  daily  instructions  and  inquiries 
to  her  husband,  and  very  often  express  or  special  messengers 
from  foreign  countries  at  great  expense.  By  the  device  of  a 
separate  account,  Cantillon  was  able  to  *  lend  money  to  several 
persons  without  the  concurrence  of  the  said  John  Hughes,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  said  Debts  were  like  to  become  desperate, 
caused  the  same  to  be  set  upon  the  Books  of  the  said  House  at 
Paris,  as  if  the  said  money  had  been  lent  out  of  the  said  Partner- 

^  A  Chancery  Bill  was  in  the  fomi  of  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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ship  money.'     This  was  the  case  with  a  sum  of  i*l,000,  lent  by 
Cantillon,  senior,  to  a  Mr.  Carroll  in  Amsterdam  (October,  1720). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  an  affair  promised  to  be  lucrative,  as  in 
a  large  dealing  for  copper  with  one  Mr.  Colebrook  in  Amsterdam 
(July  1720),  Cantillon  insisted  that  the  affair  was  his  personally, 
and  coerced  Hughes  into  submission  by  reminding  him  that  he 
was  *  not  too  old  to  sett  his  hand  to  the  plow  again.'     Again, 
Cantillon  had  forced  her  husband,  much  against  his  will,  in  June 
1720,  to  lend  Mr.  WiUiam  Law  £20,000  out  of  the  Partnership 
money.    To  all  which  Cantillon  replies  that  he  was  never  partner 
with  Hughes,  but  only  commandite,  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  at  the  loss  of  Carroll's  money,  since  his  views  were  merely 
to  advance  the  Firm's  profit,  that  the  business  with  Colebrook 
was  private   to  himself,  and  that   he  was  reluctant   to   advise 
Hughes  to  advance  money  to  William  Law,  but  he  believed  '  the 
great  power  of  the  said  Mr.  William  Law  and  Mr.  John  Law  in 
France  at  that  time  determined  the  said  John  Hughes  to  lend  '  it. 
As  for  accounting  to  the  widow,  Cantillon  says  that,  after  the 
loans  to  the  Herberts,  he  sent  the  Firm  a  million  of  livres  from 
Holland  to  strengthen  its  reserves;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
House  still  owes  him  money. 

In   June  1720  Cantillon  left  Paris,  and  did  not  return  thither, 

as  he  says,  for  nearly  six  years.     In  August  1720  we  find  him  at 

Amsterdam ;  but  his  home  seems  now  to  be  his  house  in  London, 

in  the  parish    of    St.   Paul's,   Covent   Garden.      On   the   16th 

February  1722    he  executed  his  marriage  settlement  with  Mary 

Mahony,  daughter  of   the  Lady  Clare  by  her  second  husband 

Daniel  Mahony,  a  rich  merchant  of  Paris.     Born  in  France,  and 

spending  most  of  her  life,  before  and  after  marriage,  in  Paris,  she 

came  to  Covent  Garden  to  be  married.     Martin  Harrold,  banker, 

of  Throgmorton-street,  London,  apparently  a  relative  of  Cantillon, 

joined  in  her  settlement.    It  was  Cantillon's  intention  to  take  her 

with  him  for  a  tour  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  but  the  Bill  of  the 

Widow  Hughes  (13th  March,   1723)  asks  for  a  ne  exeat  regno, 

causing  Cantillon  to  explain  in  his  answer  (18th  May,  1724)  that, 

for  some  years  last  past,  since  he  had  resided  in  London,  he  had 

gone  beyond  sea,  whither  his  business  or  his  inclination  invited 

him,  and  returned  again  to  London.     Necessary  business  called 

him  abroad  in  the  spring  of  1724,  and  he  had  intended  to  take  his 

wife  with  him  to  Naples  and  some  other  places  in  Italy,  where  he 

had  business,  and  to  return  again  to  London  to  reside,  *  where  he 

hath  a  House  and  a  Family,  and  a  son  at  Nurse  near  London.' 

This  son  must  have  died  young. 
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In  1726  the  family  started  upon  its  travels.  Cantillon  wrote 
frequently,  during  the  tour,  to  Francis  Garvan,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  his  friend  and  confidential  agent.  In  these 
letters  we  hear  much  of  certain  documents,  abstracted  from  the 
papers  of  Hughes,  which,  according  to  French  law,  had  been 
inventoried  and  put  under  seal  by  the  King's  oflBicers  on  Hughes's 
sudden  death.  William  Law's  bill,  and  a  book  relative  to  the 
Firm  business,  though  entered  on  the  inventory,  disappeared 
before  the  seals  were  removed.  According  to  Mrs.  Hughes, 
these  were  surreptitiously  taken  away  by  Cantillon's  representa- 
tives at  the  ceremony — the  Abbe  Maurice  and  Daniel  O'Keeffe, 
an  Irish  lawyer.  The  other  side  asserted  that  one  Heguerty 
had  taken  them  and  given  the  book  to  Gage.  Much  capital  was 
made  by  the  Herberts  out  of  the  loss  of  this  book.  They  say 
that  it  showed  the  real  state  of  the  profits  made  on  their  actions — 
the  accounts  actually  furnished  postdating  the  sales.  Moreover, 
Cantillon,  even  if  personally  innocent,  had  been  known  to  com- 
plain that  Hughes  probably  cooked  some  of  the  accounts  of 
Stock  sales,  and  kept  part  of  the  profits  for  himself. 

The  letters  of  Cantillon  show  that  he  was  at  Nampon,  near 
Abbeville,  on  the  20th  April,  1726,  at  Paris  in  May,  Eotterdam  in 
July,  Brussels  and  Cologne  in  December.  At  Verona  (2nd  April, 
1728)  a  storm  bursts  upon  him,  as  shown  by  a  letter  which  he 
writes  to  Garvan  from  Chamberry,  7th  April,  1728 : — 

*  I  have  been  forced  from  Verona  by  a  barbarous  attempt  of  J. 
Gage's  at  Paris  against  my  reputation  by  a  criminal  process  carryed 
against  me  at  the  Chatelet  clandestinely.  He  accuses  me  of  Fraudulous 
Bankruptcy,  evasion  without  paying  debts  pro  rata^  and  supposition  of 
name.  It's  above  a  year  since  he  had  a  Prise  de  Corps  against  me 
and  I  never  heard  a  word  on  't  till  five  days  ago.  I  send  my  letter  of 
attorney  now  to  defend  my  fame  and  name  if  it  be  yet  time.  .  .  .  [He  then 
states  his  intention  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Paris  to  seek  a  rehearing.] 
I  shall  send  Mrs.  Cant[illon]  in  a  few  months  to  Paris,  and  there  leave 
her  till  it  please  God  to  ease  me  from  these  Virulent  Persecutions.' 

After  a  visit  to  Geneva  he  dated  again  from  Verona,  15  May, 
1728. 

*  It  seems  the  Lieutenant  Criminal  has  so  made  his  warrant  of  Prise 
de  Corps  against  me  as  to  require  my  going  to  Paris  to  have  it  taken  off 
and  dignifye  the  accusation,  Pour  vol,  tcsure,  violation  de  depdts,  frande, 
supposition  de  perso7i7ie.  Now  the  vol  and  fraude  are,  I  suppose,  terms 
of  art ;  but  usure  for  a  difference  in  exchange  (and  that  in  a  place  where 
exchange  in  that  very  month  carryed  about  30  per  cent.),  for  six  to 
eight  months,  was  stretching  his  power,  and  violation  de  depdts,  in  a 
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place  where  all  mankind  sold  actions,  was  as  weak  a  foundation  to  go 
upon.  Supposition  de  personne  was  directly  contrary  to  a  solemn 
contract,  and  all  this  criminal  sute  had  not  furnished  matter  pour 
fouetter  un  chat  if  they  had  not  had  a  mind  to  vex  and  injure  me.  In 
short  Mrs.  Dupe  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
farce ;  though  she  is  now  the  principal  person,  says  the  Abbe,  w^ho 
staves  off  the  consequences  and  wants  to  be  well  paid  for  her  services, 
since  no  effects  of  mine  have  been  found  to  lay  the  hands  of  French 
justice  upon.  Thus  have  my  adversaries,  by  corrupting  witnesses  and 
judges,  and  I  suppose  promising  several  sums  out  of  my  Fortune,  been 
playing  Law  against  me  at  the  Hazard, and  expense  of  my  reputation 
and  substance.* 

Two  printed  papers  of  fifty  pages  folio,  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,^  give  respectively  the  case  of  Cantillon  against  John 
and  Eemy  Carol,  bankers  at  Paris,  and  their  case  against  him. 
Cantillon's  advocate  says  :  *  Mr.  Cantillon,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
settled  down  in  France  {vint  s'etablir)  in  1716,  and  formed  a 
public  banking  business,  which  in  a  short  time  became  pretty 
flourishing. 

*  The  famous  system,  which  commenced  to  develop  itself  in 
1719,  did  not  seduce  him  as  it  did  so  many  others.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  proper  to  put  himself  into  shelter  from  the 
storm  which  he  foresaw.  This  it  was  which  engaged  him  to 
renounce  the  business,  wherein  he  saw  too  many  dangers. 

*  He  enclosed  all  his  papers  in  a  coffer,  which  he  entrusted  to 
the  English  Benedictins,  and  set  out  for  Italy,  after  having 
transferred  his  goodwill  to  one  Loftus,'  &c.,  &c. 

Appended  to  this  *  case  *  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
certificate  of  character,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
creditors  of  the  late  Eichard  Cantillon.  They  say  that  after 
much  trouble  they  succeeded  in  paying  25  per  cent,  of  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,  between  1717  and  1719,  and  discharged  the 
estate.  But  in  March  1720,  *  M.  Cantillon,  who  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  chevalier  Cantillon  was  known  by  the  name  of  Eichard 
Cantillon  jmiior,  graciously  offered  to  pay  all  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased  the  three-fourths  which  were  wanting  to  their  satisfac- 
tion in  full,  though  he  was  himself  one  of  the  creditors  for  a 
large  amount ;  .  .  .  and  carried  his  offer  out  .  .  .  being  impelled 
thereto  by  no  reason  known  to  us  beyond  that  of  doing  honour 
to  a  person  whose  name  he  bore.*  Was  this  act  inspired  by  a 
delicate  generosity,  or  by  conscience  and  a  prudent  fear  that  his 

>  Fin.  2740,  2838,  printed  chcz  Afidr^  Knapen,  Paris,  1730.  The  records  of  the 
Carol  affair  have  been  inspected  for  me  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  M.  L^once 
Vi4. 
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new  business  might  suffer  from  just  or  unjust  confusion  between 
the  bankrupt  and  himself?  At  any  rate  we  see  that  his  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  deceased  were  close  and  considerable. 
The  statement  for  the  Carols  is  mainly  interesting  in  that  it 
describes  Cantillon  as  a  silk  mercer  of  Paris,  but  formerly  a 
banker ;  and  adds  that  *  this  Eichard  Cantillon,  who  calls  him- 
self to-day  an  Irish  gentleman,  declared  himself  a  native  of 
Cherbourg,  in  Normandy,  in  a  mercer's  license  which  he  took 
out  in  1716/  It  may  be  observed  here  that,  according  to  a  note 
to  Horace  Walpole's  letters,^  *  Cantillon  was  a  Paris  wine-merchant 
and  banker.' 

The  lengthy  English  correspondence  shows  Cantillon  to  have 
been  a  person  of  extreme  ability  and  very  great  energy.  The 
Carols  had  accused  him  of  usury,  and,  before  Cantillon  was  aware 
of  the  charge,  had  obtained  from  Thelusson,  and  other  leading 
bankers,  certificates  justifying  their  contention.  Directly  Cantillon 
heard  of  this  he  whipped  up  the  remaining  bankers  of  note, 
pointed  out  that  his  adversaries  were  confusing  bills  payable  at 
Amsterdam  with  bills  paid  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Arret  of  February 
1,  1730,  was  discharged  from  the  complaint  of  usury.  He  got 
judgments  by  default  against  William  Law  and  Gage  at  the 
Bureau  des  Actions  (July  19,  1733),  and  judgments,  civil  arid 
criminal,  with  costs  against  the  Carols  (June,  1733)  in  Parlia- 
ment and  at  the  Bureau.  Gage  still  kept  off  a  final  issue  by 
dilatory  tactics,  so  that  we  find  Cantillon  writing  from  Brussels, 
July  27,  1733,  to  tell  Garvan  that  Gage's  affair  is  nearing  its  end, 
*  but  I  now  almost  despair  of  compassing  it  thoroughly  till  about 
this  time  twelve  months,  and  if  any  other  obstructions  intervene, 
the  Lord  knows  when  it  may  be  ended.'  His  own  death  inter- 
vened within  the  period  named. 

Emerging  thus  triumphantly  from  the  Courts  in  France, 
Cantillon  was  impatient  for  a  conclusion  at  home.  But  he  ob- 
serves, *  I  can  easily  believe  the  desperate  situation  of  Gage  and 
Lady  Mary  makes  it  diflBicult  for  them  to  want  the  theme  which 
keeps  up  the  spirit  of  their  creditors.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  their 
success  in  the  suits  would  have  still  left  them  in  Cantillon's  debt, 
though  we  must  hope  Lady  Mary  was  unaware  of  this,  for  she 
appeals  to  her  friends  to  help  her  to  compound  with  her  creditors, 
otherwise  Cantillon  will  *  buy  up  her  bills  for  a  song,'  and  pay 
her  too  literally  in  her  own  coin  in  case  she  should  win.  Her 
correspondence,   with  that   of   Lady   Carington,  ^  is   so    full    of 

1  Ed.  Cunningham,  1867,  i.  241. 

2  Brit.  Mu8.  Add.  MSS.,  28,238,  28,261. 
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allusions  to  Cantillon*s  suit  that  she  can  have  thought  of  little 
else  for  some  years. 

A  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Cantillon  to  Garvan  (1732?) 
shows  that  attempts  were  made  to  compromise  the  suits.  *  But 
since  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  desires  to  be  informed  of  my 
intentions  in  this  affair,  I  desire  you  will  acquaint  his  Grace  that 
if  it  be  to  be  managed  by  him,  I  shall  come  in  to  anything  his 
Grace  shall  judge  proper  in  this  afifair,  so  I  may  be  of  some 
certainty  ;  for  which  end  it  is  well  necessary  to  be  observed  to  his 
Grace  that,  though  I  should  be  brought  to  discharge  the  Family 
from  the  Debt  so  far  as  it  may  belong  to  me,  yet  the  Bills  and 
Notes  are  not  to  be  delivered  up,  but  lodged  in  his  Grace's  hands, 
and  by  agreement  subject  to  any  demands  that  may  be  brought 
against  the  House  of  Cantillon  and  Hughes  for  actions  sold,  &c. 
....  I  am  more  solicitous  about  the  certainty  of  my  condition 
than  the  Quantum  you  may  stipulate  for  me,  though  I  have  been 
at  great  expense  since  the  former  Proposal,  and  must  make  them 
pay  something  for  using  me  so  ill/ 

The  firm  had  sold  actions  belonging  to  Tonson,  the  book- 
seller, during  Loftus'  time.  But  Loftus  was  made  the  scapegoat 
on  that  occasion,  and  Tonson  left  *  Mr.  Cantillon  to  act  in  all 
this  affair  as  he  judges  best,  I  leaving  everything  to  be  done  as 
he  would  act  for  himself.'^  Such  a  mark  of  confidence  was  not, 
it  seems,  misplaced. 

Cantillon  was  much  in  Paris  from  1729  to  1783.  He  asked 
Garvan  to  direct  the  commission  to  take  his  examination  '  to 
the  Prior  of  the  English  Benedictines,  Mr.  Knight,  or  any  other 
of  the  English  you  may  know  here.  Paris,  25  August,  1731.' 
In  1733  he  was  at  Utrecht,  Paris,  and  Brussels  in  tiurn  (June, 
July),  and  in  1734  was  in  London  again,  his  residence  being  then 
in  Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly.  An  inventory  of  his  property, 
roughly  sketched  out  about  this  time,  shows  that  he  had  cautiously 
put  much  of  it  in  trust.  Apart  from  cash  with  bankers  in 
London,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Cadiz,  and  Brussels,  he  had  an 
estate  at  Pinchbeck,  in  Lincolnshire,  purchased  in  the  name  of 
Edward  Wadeson ;  a  house  at  Paris,  purchased  in  the  name  of 
his  friend,  Edmund  Gough,  of  Kilmanherse,  and  settled  upon 
Mrs.  Cantillon  ;  a  house  at  Asnieres  in  the  name  of  M.  Le  Grand, 
and  an  annuity  of  £*1,000  a  year  out  of  the  Barbadoes  customs, 
purchased  by  Joseph  Lord  Micklethwait  from  the  Duke  of 
Chandos  for  ^*17,000,  and  held  in  trust  for  Cantillon,  who  fomid 
the    purchase-money.     There  are    various  debts    due  to  himself 

»  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.,  28,275,  f.  150. 
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(including  7,180  livres,  old  arrears  of  the  Paris  Benedictines) 
and  small  annuities  (one  of  1(K)  pounds  on  the  Benedictines). 
Other  effects  are  an  estate  in  Louisiana,  Panama  Lacos,  furniture, 
plate,  &c. ;  *  A  gold  watch,  a  book  of  Mappes,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
a  Silver  Opera  Ticket,  a  couple  of  saddle  horses,  an  old  chariot/ 

On  Monday,  May  14th,  1734,  Eichard  Cantillon  was  driving 
about  London  to  his  friend  Garvan's  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  to  a  house  at  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  where  he 
supped,  and  was  set  down  at  his  door  at  ten  at  night.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  a  servant  the  next  day,  ^  *  for  about 
three  weeks  last  past  his  Master  had  taken  the  key  of  the 
Street-Door  up  into  his  Bed-Chamber;  and  [the  Examinant] 
believes  his  reason  for  so  doing  was  upon  some  Distaste  he  took 
to  a  Servant  discharged  three  weeks  ago ;  but  that  last  Night  he 
left  the  key,  together  with  his  Watch,  below  in  the  Parlour; 
and  believes  it  was  on  account  of  this  Examinant's  being  to  go 
early  in  the  morning  to  take  a  Box  for  him  in  the  Opera; 
because  that  he  gave  him  Directions  for  that  purpose  ....  his 
Master  last  Night  ....  undrest  himself  in  the  Parlour  as  usual, 
took  his  Candle  and  Book,  and  went  up  to  Bed  soon  after  ;  and 
told  this  Examinant  he  would  read.'  This,  it  seems,  was  his 
usual  practice. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Cantillon  fell  asleep  with  his 
candle  burning,  and  set  fire  to  the  house  by  accident.  But  facts 
soon  transpired  which  left  little  doubt  that  the  dismissed  serv^ant, 
Joseph  Denier,  alias  Le  Blanc,  entered  the  house  in  the  night  with 
the  complicity  of  the  other  servants  (three  men  and  two  maids), 
and,  having  murdered  and  robbed  his  former  master,  set  fire 
to  the  house.  He  made  good  his  escape  to  Holland, by  way  of 
Harwich.^  Three  of  the  servants  were  tried  for  Cantillon's 
murder  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  December,  but  were  acquitted.  His 
ashes  were  probably  biuried  in  London,  an  entry  in  the  executor's 
accounts  reading :  *  By  an  Undertaker  for  burying  the  Eemains  of 
Richard  Cantillon,  £6  2s.  6rf.' 

Cantillon's  will,  written  and  signed  by  himself,  but  unattested, 
bore  date  July  12,  1732.  Legacies  of  ±11,200  were  left  to  his 
brothers  Thomas  and  Bernard,  the  first  his  senior,  his  niece 
Catherine,  nephews,  Richard  and  Thomas  Cantillon,  and  his 
friends  Garvan  and  Lord  Micklethwait,  the  last  two  his  execu- 
tors.    Provision  was  made  for  his  wife,  and  the  residue  left  to 

1  Old  Bailey  Sessiofis  PaperSy  1734. 

-  Sec  The  Weekly  Miscellany,  by  Richard  Hooker,  of  the  Temple,  Esq.,  1734,  for 
details  of  the  affair. 
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his    daughter    Henrietta.      Lord   Micklethwait,    however,     died 
before  the  testator,   and  Garvan  refused   to  act    owing  to   the 
intricacy  of  the  affairs,  and  the  want  of  any  provision  empower- 
ing the  executors  to  compromise  the  unsettled  suits  in  a  summary 
or  amicable  manner.     This  difl&culty  was  overcome  by  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament,  1735  (8  Geo.  II.,  c.  10),  *  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Eichard  Cantillon,  Esquire, 
deceased.'     A  recital  in  the  Act  states  that   the   deceased   left 
*  Issue  only  one  Daughter,  Henrietta  Cantillon,  who  is  now  an 
Infant   of   about  the  Age  of  Six  Years.'     The  will  was  proved 
May  21,  1735,  and  the  widow,  who  had  hurried  to  England  with 
her  daughter  after  the  tragedy,  returned  to  Paris.     Soon  after- 
wards, however,  *  His  Excy.  the  Et.  Honble.  Horatio  Walpole, 
Esq.,  then  Ambassador  and  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  in  Holland,  acquainted  the  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough  that   the  Governor  or  Eesident  of   Surinam    had 
thence  sent  advice  to  Holland  of  several  papers  having  there  been 
found  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Eichard  Cantillon,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  thither  by  one  of  the  Assassins  and  Eobbers 
of  the  said  Eichard  Cantillon,  amongst  which  was  described  to 
be  a  Codicillary  or  Testamentary  disposition,  together  with  an 
inventory  of  all  his  effects.'     These  papers  were  transmitted  to 
the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  by  Eobert  Trevor,  Esq.,  secretary  at  the  Hague, 
in  1736.^     The  new  will,  dated  April  11,  1734,  appointed  William 
Sloper  and  Francis  Garvan  executors.     The  Act  now  became  a 
nullity.     Sloper  was  dead.      Garvan  renounced.     And   adminis- 
tration was  granted  (July  6,  1737)  to  the  widow,  who  had  married 
her  maternal  cousin,  the  Honble.  Francis  Bulkeley,  afterwards 
a  general  oflBicer  in  the  French  army. 

Cantillon's  daughter  and  heiress  married,  in  her  sixteenth 
year  (July  1743),  William  Howard,  third  Earl  of  Stafford,  who 
died  in  1751.  In  1759  the  Countess  married  Eobert  Maxwell, 
first  Earl  of  Farnham,  and  died  two  years  later,  lea\4ng,  by  the 
second  marriage,  one  child,  Lady  Henrietta.  This  lady  survived 
until  185'2.  She  mamed  the  Eight  Hon.  Dennis  Daly,  and  was 
mother  of  the  first  Lord  Dunsandle,  whose  descendants  are  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  economist.  The  Princess  of 
Auvergne,  whose  name  has  shed  the  glamour  of  romance  around 
him,  was  the  well-known  Olive  Trant,  -  daughter  of  the  Sir 
Patrick  Trant,  Bart.,  whose  extensive  estates  in  Ireland  were 
confiscated  wlien  he  followed  James  II.  into  France.    Sir  Patrick 

>  Sec  also  Hist.  MSS.  Comssn.y  10th  Report,  i.438. 
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came  back  in  1695  to  *make  his  peace  and  sollicit  for  his  estate.' 
He  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  died  there  the  following 
March.  ^  Olive  was  an  intriguing  spirit  in  the  councils  of  the 
Old  Pretender.  As  an  adventuress  at  the  Court  of  the  Begent, 
with  whom  she  was  a  favourite,  her  reputation  was  sure  to  suffer, 
and  historians  have  treated  it  with  severity.  ^  In  a  letter  to 
Cantillon,  dated  Paris,  Good  Friday  (1723?),  the  Abbe  Maurice 
assures  his  friend  that  *  la  prin[cesse]  est  au  fait  de  notre  creature,* 
which,  the  context  shows,  means  that  she  had  been  reassured  as 
to  Mrs.  Hughes's  assertions.  In  the  same  letter  the  Abbe  says 
that  '  Renny  MacDonnel  has  been  to  William  Law's  to  ask  for 
thirty-four  actions  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  After 
putting  him  ofif  several  times.  Law  told  him  that  you  have  them, 
as  a  deposit  for  the  money  he  owes  you.  Renny  begs  you,  for 
love  of  the  Duke,  to  say  if  this  is  true  or  false.' 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  a  perusal  of  Cantillon's 
letters  is  that  the  writer  was  possessed  of  great  clearness  and 
grasp,  quick  to  penetrate  ambiguity  or  weakness  of  argument, 
able  at  combination  and  calculation,  and  so  thorough  a  master  of 
the  foreign  exchanges  that  his  speculations  exhibit  a  scientific 
prevision  amounting  almost  to  certainty.  His  position  with  respect 
to  the  actions  was  that,  not  being  distinctively  numbered,  they 
were  kept  indiscriminately  ;  but  that  the  firm  had  always  enough 
on  hand  to  supply  a  proper  number  of  actions  to  those  who  had 
the  right  to  demand  them.     If,  indeed,  they  had  been  bound  to 
restore  the  specific  actions  deposited,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  carry  out  the  order  of  any  client  who  wished 
his  actions  sold,  lest  some  other  depositor  should  claim  those 
particular  actions  as  his  own.     But,  when  all  has  been  said,  it 
must  be   admitted  that  Cantillon's  strategy  was  unscrupulous. 
Though  he  kept  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law,  his  letters  of  April  and 
May  1720,  and  May  1721,  quoted  above,  show  him  in  an  unpleasant 
light.     His  former  cashier,  Verdon,  describes  him  as  *  a  Tyrant 
whom  it  would  be  more  Justice  and  Charity  to  crush  than  to  be  the 
least  usefull  to.'     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  popular  with 
his  staunch  friends.  The  openness  to  which  he  himself  confesses — 
*  I  am  commonly  too  frank ' — was,  very  likely,  the  cause  of  his 
quarrel  with  John  Law ;  for  we  find  evidence  that  Cantillon  was 
in  the  habit  of  decrying  Law's  paper  schemes.    He  told  witnesses 
at  Paris  *  he  had  no  good  Opinion  of  the  Actions,  and  believed 

1  N.  LtUtrell.    A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs,  1671-1714.     Oxford, 
1867,  iii.  668,  664  ;  iv.  31. 

2  See  e.g.  Bolingbroke's  Letter  to  Sir  W.  WindJiam,  1763,  pp.  124,  146,  173,  &c. 
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the  same  would  fall  considerably  and  come  to  Nothing/  Law 
was  not  likely  to  let  his  schemes  be  discredited  in  this  way,  at  the 
outset,  if  he  could  avoid  it.  Cantillon  plaintively  informed 
Garvan  (Paris,  21st  June,  1730),  *I  find  that  if  I  had  continued 
here  from  the  beginning  of  Hughes's  Partnership  (which  you 
know  the  Minister  of  the  Scheme  made  Dangerous  for  me  to  do) 
I  never  should  have  had  any  of  these  Law  Suits/ 

His  answers  to  Lady  Carington's  Exchequer  bill  ^  assert  that 
he  sold  off  all  his  French  actions  before  he  gave  up  the  bank,  and 
never  bought  any  more.  He  advised  his  friends  the  plantiffs  to 
do  likewise,  though  it  was  not  safe  to  give  such  advice  at  that 
time  in  France.     The  signature  to  these  answers, 

is  interesting  as,  perhaps,  his  only  autograph  relic. 

Here  we  must  leave  Cantillon's  life.  As  the  year  1730  is 
mentioned  in  his  Essai,^  he  must  have  written  that  book  between 
1730  and  1734.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  original  English 
version  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip  Cantillon  when  he  brought  out 
The  Analysis  of  Trade  in  1759.  This  Philip,  eldest  son  of  James 
Cantillon,  Esq.,  of  Limerick,  carried  on  a  banker's  business  for 
some  time  with  David  Cantillon,  at  Wamford  Court,  Throgmorton- 
street/  London.  He  was  director  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange 
Assurance  in  1738 ;  ^  and  traded  as  an  insurance  agent  after  his 
bankruptcy  in  1742.  A  cousin  of  Kichard  Cantillon  he  intervened 
in  his  affairs,  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  orphan,  in  1734,  and 
obtained  possession  of  numerous  papers,  some  of  which  he  pro- 
bably retained.  His  edition  of  Eichard's  treatise,  owing  to  his 
own  inferior  substitutions  and  additions,  was  too  miequal  to  win 
respect.  The  French  Essai,  however,  followed  the  manuscript 
so  closely  as  to  reproduce  even  the  references  to  the  missing  sup- 
plement. This  statistical  compilation  must  have  been  a  highly 
original  and  interesting  work  of  some  elaboration,  as  we  gather 
from  the  Essai  and  from  contemporary  repute.  So  much  might 
have  been  inferred  from  the  very  fact  that  its  translation  was 
postponed ;  for  the  purely  statistical  portions  would  require  merely 
to  be  transcribed.  Mirabeau  states  *  that  he  had  the  manuscript 
of  the  Essai  in  his  possession  for  sixteen  years.     Any  inkling  of 

^  8  Geo.  I.  M.  992,  Garington  and  Herbert  v.  Cantillon  and  others. 
2  P.  364.  '  See  KenVs  London  Directory  for  that  year. 

*  Letter  to  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Levallois :  Rousseau  ses  Amis  et  scs  EnnejniSy  Paris, 
1866,  ii.  366-7. 
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Mirabeau's    designs   may  well  have  prompted  the   owner,   on 
recovering  the  Essaij  to  print  it  forthwith  as  it  stood. 

How  does  this  further  information  enable  us  to  appreciate 
what,  in  the  reasoned  and  emphatic  opinion  of  Jevons,  is  *  the 
first  treatise  on  economics '  ?    A  writer  upon  commerce  may  be 
presumed  to  speak  with  weight  when,  as  his  cashier  alleged  of 
Cantillon,  he  draws  two  and  a  half  millions  out  of  his  business  in 
a  very   short  time.       His   explanation   of    speculations   ixi  the 
exchanges,  *  quite  astonishing '  to  Jevons,  we  see  to  be  the  work 
of  a  master  of  practice.     Purged  of  insularity  by  foreign  residence 
and  foreign  travel,  he  rises  above  a  *  national  system  *  of  economics. 
Nor  does  he  see  in  man  a  mere  taxable  animal,  providentially  pro- 
ducing wealth  for  the  support  of  the  Government  under  which  he 
lives.     His  views   upon  the   consumption  of   wealth  fit   closely 
and  ingeniously  the   facts  of  his  own  time.     And  his  constant 
references  to  land  are,  it  is  submitted,  not  symptoms  of  physio- 
cracy,  but  rather  of  an  attempt  to  take  land  as  a  standard  of 
value  instead  of   the  money  which,  within  a  short  space,  the 
writer  had  seen  *  cried  up  and  down,*  inflated,  depreciated,  privi- 
leged, and  proscribed.     Wealth,  runs  the  argument,  is  produced 
by  land  and  labour.     But,  as  Petty  says,  there  is  an  equation 
between  land  and  labour.     Therefore  wealth  may  be   stated  in 
terms  of  land.     This  proposition  needs  no  examination  here. 
He,  however,  who  would  cast  the  stone  of  criticism  at  it  may  be 
fairly  asked  to  first  compare  the  corresponding  theory  concerning 
labour  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  remember  that  the  Essai 
was  printed  twenty-one  years  earlier,  while  its  author  wrote  his 
last  word  twenty-one  years  earlier  still. 

Henry  Higgs 


u  2 


THE    INCKEASE    IN    INDUSTKIAL    REMUNEKATION 

UNDER    PROFIT-SHARING 

In  connection  with  the  peculiar  method  of  industrial  remuner- 
ation known  as  Profit-sharing  it  is  proposed  to  consider,  by 
the  light  of  such  statistical  information  as  it  is  practicable  to 
obtain,  one  important  point — the  actual  extent  of  the  addition 
which  the  adoption  of  this  method  has  made  to  the  remuneration 
of  labour.  Before  we  investigate  the  figures,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  sense  in  which  the  term  *  Profit-sharing '  is  used  by  the 
present  writer. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  and  in  consonance  with  the  authorities 
referred  to  by  me  in  the  Economic  Review  (Jan.,  1891,  pp.  93-96), 
I  define  Profit-sharing  *  to  be  an  arrangement  mider  which  an 
employer  agrees  with  his  employees  that  they  shall  receive,  in 
partial  remuneration  of  their  labour,  and  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  wages,  a  share,  fixed  beforehand,  in  the  profits  of  hi& 
business.'^ 

Tables  I.  and  II.  relate  to  Profit-sharing  as  at  present  practised 
in  business  concerns  other  than  those  *  co-operative '  undertakings 
which  are  included  in  the  Returns  published  by  the  Co-operative 
Union  (the  central  organization  of  the  working-men  co-operators) . 
Cases  in  which  Profit-sharing  has  been  abandoned,  and  cases  in 
which  a  profit-sharing  firm  has  gone  into  liquidation,  or  ha& 
for  any  other  reason  ceased  to  carry  on  business,  are  excluded 
from  consideration. 

The  total  number  of  British  employers  (other  than  societies 
included  in  the  Co-operative  Returns)  known  to  me  to  practise 
Profit-sharing  is  forty-nine,  of  which  forty-five  have  practised  this 
method  for  one  year  or  more.  Tables  I.  and  II.  contain  information 
as  to  thirty-five  of  these  employers.    In  regard  to  four  other  firms 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  excludes  cases  (a)  of  '  indeterminate  bonus/ 
(6)  of  *  bonus  on  output,'  and  (c)  of  dividends  received  by  an  employee-shareholder. 
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Table  I. 


Name  of  Firm. 


Nature  of  Business. 


Women's  Printing  Society,  Ld.'  2.  Printers 

Co-operative   Needlewomen's   So-' 

ciety  ^    Needlework    

Brooke,  Bond  &  Co Wholesale  tea  blenders 

D'Oyly  &  Co.,  Ld.  (formerly  De- House  painters,  pi um- 

corative  Co-operators'  Assn.)  * . .  1     bers,  &c 

Blundell,  Spence  &  Co.,  Ld Colour    and    varnish 

!     manufacturers 

Needlewomen's    Co-operative  As- Shirt,   &c.,    manufac- 

sociation,  Ld.*  * '     turers 

Albert  Grey Farming 

(A  Estate 
B  Estate 


J.  W.  Arrowsmith 

Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ld. 

Earl  Spencer 

H.  D.  Young  &  Co 

Binns  &  Co 


IC  Estate. 
(D  Estate, 


Number 

of 

Employees. 


20 

25 
154 


330 

60 

26 
55 
10 
26 
60 


Publisher    

Printers,  &c I   1,200 

Farming '  9 

Leather  merchnts,  &c. ,         14 
Com  factors  &  seeds- > 

men I        14 

Clothing        manufac-' 

turers ' 


105 
260 


Workwomen's    Co-operative    As 

sociation,  Ld.* , 

New  Welsh  Slate  Co.,  Ld 'Quarry  owners 

I  I  Wool  &  grain  mer- 
I  chants,  general  mer- 
'  chants,  clothing 
'     manufacturers  .... 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co Gasworks    about  2,000 

Clarke,  Nickolls  &  Coombs,  Ld.  . .  Confectionery    manu 

I     f  acturers , 

Thomas  Hailing Printer    , 

George  HoUoway,  ^I.P jFarming 

Charles  Joyner  &  Co Chandelier    manufac 

turers 


90 


1,000 

9 
9 


Engineers 


Lee  &  Hunt 

Robert  Martin    jPrinter 

Newman  &  Son 'Printers  &  stationers 

W.  Rowntree  &  Sons 'Drapers,  &c , 

Southwark  <fc  Deptford  Tramways' 

Co Tramways 

James  Tucker,  JA Millers    


280 

80 

6 

17 

100 

110 
100 


When 

Proflt- 

shaiing 

adopted. 


1875 

1880 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 


1889 
1889 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 


Avera^  ratiu 
of  bonus  to 
wages  since 
adoption  of 

Profit-sharing. 

Per  cent. 
0-5 

Nil. 
10-6 

NiL 

1-8 

Nil. 

3 
2-5 
Nil. 
Nil. 

5 

1-2 

Nil. 

*  1-5  to  3  ' 

4.74 

Nil. 
Nil.'^ 


3-6 
6 

4 

Nil. 
Nil.^ 

4 

4-5 
2-2 
7-5 

2-8 

1-6 
10 


^  Formed  by  social  reformers. 

'^  Pays  wages  much  higher  than  current  in  trade. 


3  Registered  in  1887  under  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies'  Act,  1876 ;  but  not 
included  in  the  last  returns  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

*  A  further  equal  amount  placed  to  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  losses,  but  subject 
thereto  to  belong  to  employees. 

'^  '  When  the  quarry  is  developed  it  is  estimated  that  a  bonus  of  5  to  6  per  cent, 
on  wages  will  be  paid  whenever  5  per  cent,  profits  are  earned,  the  bonus  rising 
proportionately  with  dividends.' 

*  ^Ir.  Holloway  has  given  to  his  employees  (not  out  of  profits)  as  bonus  the  sum 
of  £67  175.  Id.,  equivalent  to  13'3  per  cent  on  wages. 
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(Pete  Brothers,  Builders,  Drake  and  Gorham,  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, Hubbard's  Profit-sharing  Business,  Builders,  and  Browett, 
Lindley  &  Co.,  Limited  Engineers),  the  period  at  which  the  bonus 
has  to  be  ascertained  has  not  yet  arrived.  With  respect  to  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Printers  and  Publishers,  and  Sampson,  Low  tl* 
Marston,  Limited,  Publishers,  the  calculation  of  the  ratio  of 
bonus  to  wages  would  involve  an  amount  of  labour  too  great  to  be 
undertaken  by  these  firms.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  four 
firms,  in  respect  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  particulars, 
the  inference,  that  in  all  these  instances  the  reason  for  reticence  has 
been  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  results,  would  probably 
be  inaccurate.  Many  other  causes  may  account  for  the  unwill- 
ingness of  a  firm  to  disclose  the  details  of  its  balance-sheets. 


Table  II. 

Firm. 

No.  1 
No.  2 

Size  of  Firm. 

Large 
Small 

1 
Average  ratio  of  bonus 
to  wages. 

1 

28  per  cent. 
9-2 

Number  of 

consecutive  years 

(ending  witli  1890) 

to  which  this 

average  relates. 

1 

Remarks. 

1§ 
Q   e8 

No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 

^lediiuii 

Mediuui 

Small 

Medium 

11-5 

5 

11-2 
6-5 

2 

1 

2 
1 
5 

No.  7 
No.  8 

Small 
Small 

26-9 
7-6 

2                , 
2 

No.  9 

Small 

*  over  8  '      „ 

10 

P4O 

Turning  back  to  Tables  I.  and  II.  (in  which  we  will  count  the 
four  estates  of  Mr.  Grey  as  four  separate  cases),  we  find  that 
our  thirty-eight  instances  include  ten  cases  of  total  failure  to  pay 
bonus  (four  occurring  in  businesses  midertaken  by  social  reformers, 
and  four  in  agriculture) ;  one  case  of  a  bonus  of  less  than  1  per 
cent,  on  wages  (in  the  only  business  midertaken  by  social  reformers 
which  has  succeeded  in  paying  any  bonus  at  all) ;  three  cases  of 
1*2,  1*6,  and  1*8  per  cent,  respectively ;  one  of  *  lo  to  8  '  per  cent. ; 
five  of  from  2*2  up  to  3  per  cent. ;  one  of  3*5  per  cent. ;  four  of 
from  4  up  to  4*7  per  cent. ;  three  of  5  per  cent. ;  one  of  6*5  per 
cent. ;  one  case  of  7*5,  and  one  of  7*6  per  cent. ;  one  of  '  over 
8,'  and  one  of  9*2  per  cent. ;  one  of  10,  and  one  of  lOG  per  cent. ; 

*  In  many  of  these  cases  '  trade  reasons  '  necessitate  reticence :  in  regard  to  one 
firm  the  customers  complain,  saying  that  a  house  which  can  afford  to  pay  so  large 
a  bonus  to  its  employees  must  be  over-charging  its  clients. 
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two  of  11*2  and  11*5  per  cent,  respectively;  while  a  bonus  at  the 
rate  of  26*9  per  cent,  on  wages  has  been  paid  in  one  instance. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  participation  in  profits 
extends,  it  may  be  taken  that,  in  most  instances,  the  number  of 
the  participants  is  very  nearly  identical  with  the  total  number  of 
employees ;  though  sometimes  a  minimum  period  of  service  is 
required  to  entitle  an  employee  to  share  in  profits.  As  a  rule,  the 
participants  share  iu.the  ratio  of  the  wages  earned  by  each ;  in  a 
few  cases  length  of  service  entitles  an  employee  to  an  extra 
share. 

In  considering  the  actual  addition  made  to  the  remuneration 
of  the  employees  of  these  firms,  it  would  obviously  be  proper  to 
take  into  account  the  fact — if  fact  it  were — that  any  of  them  have 
used  the  adoption  of  Profit-sharing  as  a  means  to  induce  their 
workpeople  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  they  could  and 
would  have  insisted  upon  if  no  scheme  of  Profit-sharing  had  been 
in  existence.  ^  Although  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  all, 
without  exception,  pay  their  employees  according  to  the  scale  of 
wages  and  the  regulations  recognized  as  '  fair  *  by  the  trade 
unions,  yet,  speaking  with  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
I  may  express  my  opinion  that  in  one  only  of  these  cases  are  the 
employees  receiving  lower  wages  by  reason  of  their  sharing  in 
profits,  this  exception  being  the  case  in  which  the  employees  have 
received  the  abnormally  high  boims  of  26'9  per  cent,  on  wages. 
In  all  the  other  instances  I  believe  that  the  bonus  is  a  clear 
addition  to  the  normal  remuneration  of  the  employees. 

Coming  now  to  the  co-operative  associations — societies  whose 
members  belong,  with  comparatively  very  few  exceptions,  to  the 
working-classes — it  should  be  noted  that  our  figures  relate  to  those 
only  appearing  in  the  last  Returns  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 
Nothing  will  be  said  in  regard  to  those  very  numerous  associa- 
tions founded  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  which  have  been  wound 
up,  nor  in  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  Profit-sharing  has  been 
abandoned  by  co-operative  societies. 

Societies  of  the  kind  called  by  the  working-men  co-operators 
*  distributive  '  are  associations  formed  primarily  to  retail  to  their 
customers  (who  in  most  cases  hold  shares  in  the  *  store  ')  groceries 
and  other  articles  not  manufactured  by  these  associations.  But 
some  of  these  *  distributives  '  possess  *  productive  '  departments, 
in  which  they  manufacture  a  certain  part  of  the  goods  which  they 

^  That  Profit-sharing  may  be  adopted  expressly  for  this  purpose  is  quite  possible. 
Indeed,  in  regard  to  a  firm  by  which  Profit-sharing  has  been  introduced  within  the 
last  few  months,  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
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sell.  The  two  Wholesale  Societies  are  confederations  formed  by 
the  *  distributives  '  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  latter.  The 
greater  part  of  the  articles  sold  by  the  Wholesales  are  bought  in 
by  these  societies  from  outside  manufacturers  and  dealers ;  but 
each  Wholesale  owns  certain  *  productive  *  departments — factories 
in  which  a  part  of  the  goods  required  are  produced.  The  name 
of  *  Supply  Association  *  is  given  to  a  small  number  of  associations 
(including  the  Civil  Service  Supply,  the  Coal  Co-operative  Society, 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association),  formed  for 
*  distributive '  purposes,  the  last-named,  however,  producing  in  its 
own  workshops  a  large  part  of  the  goods  which  it  sells.     Class 


(Showing 

Table  III. 

total  number  of  associations  included  in  the  Returns  of  the  Co-operative 

Union,  May,  1891.) 

1 

i               Nature  of  Societies. 

Number  of 

Societies.    | 

1 

1,418 

Number  of 
Members. 

Sales  in  1890. 

A. 

*  Distributive '  Societies   ..... 

1,026,912 
941 

•  • 

•  • 

28,260,946 

B. 

English  Wholesale  Society  . . 
*  Distributive ' 

1         1 

•  • 

1 
7,087,796 

*  Productive '   

341,277 

C. 

Scottish  Wholesale  Society  . . 
*  Distributive ' 

1 

•  •                  < 

•  • 

119       , 
1,654 

261 

•  • 

•  • 

61,727 

2,366,692 

'  Productive  *   

108,646 

'  Supply  '  Associations 

*  Productive  '  Societies 

D. 

-— 

2,867,306 

E. 

27,214 
1,117,065 

2,167,656 

To 

.tal    

43,200,819 

E   consists    of    associations    carrying    on   various   branches   of 
manufacture. 

Taking,  first,  the  question  of  Profit-sharing,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  salesmen,  &c.,  employed  in  the  *  stores*  (Class  A),  we  find 
that  the  Co-operative  Union  very  recently  instituted,  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  a  systematic  enquiry  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  1,418  *  distributive '  societies ;  but  *  the  replies 
were  not  very  numerous.'  The  probability  is  that  societies  which 
did  not  reply  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  taken  to  be  societies 
which  violate  the  rules  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  defy  the 
resolutions  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  by  declining  to  share 
their  profits  with  their  employees.  We  are  told  that  *  about  sixty 
societies  state  that  they  share  profits  wuth  their  employees,  but  to 
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what  extent  and  in  what  manner  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Many  societies,  however,  state  that  their  employees  get 
the  same  amount  per  pound  on  their  wages  as  is  paid  to  the 
members  on  their  purchases.'  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that 
the  question  asked  by  the  Union  was,  *  Is  there  any  system  of 
Profit-sharing  in  force  in  your  district,  either  by  way  of  commis- 
sioUf  bonus,  or  otherwise  ?  *  Thus  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
affirmative  replies  refer,  not  to  Profit-sharing,  but  to  the  pa3maent 
of  commission  on  sales — a  practice  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  payment  of  *  bonus  to  labour,*  i.e.  the  allotment  to  employees 
of  a  share  in  profits. 

That  a  certain  number  of  co-operative  societies  of  Class  A 
practise  Profit-sharing  by  giving  to  their  servants  a  bonus  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  rebate  or  *  dividend '  paid  to  purchasers  is  all 
that  can  be  ascertained.  This  dividend  is  in  a  fairly  successful 
society  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. ;  sometimes  it 
reaches  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  occasionally  even  a  higher 
figure.  Whether,  with  regard  to  the  employees  of  those  co- 
operative societies  which  pay  *  bonus  to  labour  *  in  *  distribution,' 
it  could  safely  be  asserted  that  the  whole  of  this  bonus  is  a  clear 
addition  to  their  normal  remuneration  is  extremely  doubtful. 
For  with  regard  to  shop  assistants  there  is  no  recognised  standard 
rate  of  pay ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  the  employees  of  these  profit-sharing  co- 
operative societies  consent,  in  consideration  of  their  right  to 
receive  *  bonus  to  labour,'  to  accept  lower  wages  than  they  would 
otherwise  demand  and  obtain. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  dealing  with  Profit-sharing  so  far  as  it 
concerns  salesmen,  &c. ;  with  respect  to  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  '  productive '  departments  of  '  distributive '  stores  the 
comparative  infrequency  ^  of  the  payment  of  *  bonus  to  labour ' 
may  be  judged  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Co- 
operative Central  Board  for  1889.  An  enquiry  having  been 
addressed  to  each  of  the  societies  included  in  the  Co-operative 
Union  (798  in  number),  asking  whether  it  *  admitted  the  workers 

*  Speaking  generally,  with  regard  to  the  various  branches  of  manufacture  carried 
on,  whether  in  the  '  productive '  departments  of  '  distributive  '  societies,  by  the  Whole- 
sales, the  Supply  Associations,  or  the  '  Productives,'  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  one  of  the 
first  of  living  authorities  on  Co-operation,  declared  in  1889  that  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction carried  on  upon  a  non-profit-sharing  basis  *  is  fully  £3,000,000  a  year ;  while 
the  amount  of  all  the  many  other  forms  of  co-operative  production  is  only  one-tenth 
of  this,  being  less  than  £300,000  a  year.'  The  total  number  of  the  operatives  em- 
ployed in  '  production '  by  these  co-operative  societies  of  every  kind  is  estimated  at 
about  16,000. 
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employed  by  it  productively  to  any  share  in  the  profits/  only  199 
societies  sent  any  reply,  of  which  only  61  possessed  '  produc- 
tive '  departments.  Out  of  these  61  societies  10  only  claimed 
to  practise  Profit-sharing ;  but  the  claim  of  3  must  be  disallowed 
(2  cases  of  commission  on  sales,  1  of  sur-salaire  not  contingent 
on  profits) ,  while  3  more  give  no  details  as  to  the  method  which 
they  practise.  The  remaining  4  are  alone  clear  cases  of  Profit- 
sharing  ;  though  the  amomit  of  the  share  allotted  to  the  work- 
men employed  in  these  *  productive  '  departments  is  indicated  in 
2  only  of  these  cases,^  being  in  each  of  these  cases  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  paid  to  the  customers  as  *  dividend  on  purchase.' 

Such  being  the  only  statistics  available  on  this  point,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  a  certain  proportion,  probably  a  somewhat 
small  proportion,  of  our  1,418  '  distributive  '  co-operative  socie- 
ties practise  Profit-sharing  in  regard  to  the  persons  employed  in 
their  '  productive '  departments,  the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages 
being  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  the  same  as  that  of  the 
*  dividend  '  on  the  purchases  of  a  customer,  say  usually  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  but  sometimes  considerably  higher.  Here,  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  shop  assistants,  comes  in  the  doubt  whether 
some  part  or  the  whole  of  this  bonus  is  not  in  lieu  of,  rather  than 
in  addition  to,  the  normal  rate  of  wages.  Without  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  accusation  of  paying  low  wages  made 
against  the  co-operators  at,  and  to  a  large  extent  endorsed  by 
the  action  of,  successive  Trade  Union  Congresses,  it  is  yet  difficult 
to  feel  convinced  that  the  workmen  employed  by  these  stores 
are  in  no  case  induced  by  the  promise  of  bonus  to  submit  to 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  they  could  and  w^ould  otherwise 
obtain.  Certainly,  the  assumption  that  bonus  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  wages  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  in  the  case  of  a  co- 
operative store  owned  and  managed  by  working-men  than  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  business.  For  in  the  latter  case  Profit-sharing  is 
a  novelty,  and  one  regarded  with  much  suspicion  by  the  working 
classes ;  while  the  promise  of  a  bonus  averaging,  say,  seven  and 
half  per  cent,  on  wages,  possesses  great  force  and  attractiveness 
for  persons  accustomed  to  the  annomicement  year  after  year  of 
the  '  dividend  on  purchase  *  of  Is.  6rf.  in  the  pound  declared  by 
the  local  co-operative  society,  and  familiar  with  the  details  of  its 
balance-sheets,  the  publicity  given  to  which  provides  an  ample 

^  The  two  societies  remarkable  for  the  explicit  character  of  their  replies  are  two 
baking  societies,  which  were  up  to  1889  considered  to  be  *  distributive,'  but  which 
appear  as  '  productive  '  societies  in  the  Keturus  for  1889  and  1890,  and  are  therefore 
included  in  Table  V.  inyst. 
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guarantee  of  good  faith.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  small  minority  among  these  *  distributive  '  socie- 
ties, which  give  a  share  in  profits  to  their  employees,  it  would 
scarcely  be  accurate  to  state  that  these  operatives  invariably 
receive  the  whole  of  their  bonus  of,  say,  five,  ten,  or  twelve  per 
cent,  as  a  clear  addition  to  their  normal  remuneration. 

The  English  Wholesale  Society  does  not  now  practise  Profit- 
sharing.  The  Scottish  Wholesale  has  long  given  a  share  in  its 
profits  to  its  employees  (1,578  in  number  at  the  end  of  1890). 
Turning  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  Wholesale  Societies' 
Annual  for  1891  (p.  126)  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages 
from  the  quarter  ending  November  19,  1870,  to  the  quarter  end- 
ing December  25,  1886  (both  inclusive)  averaged  roughly^  3*8 
per  cent.  From  the  same  source,  coupled  with  the  Returns 
of  the  Co-operative  Union  for  1890,  we  gather  that  in  the  four 
years  1887-1890  the  average  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages  has  been  in 
the  *  distributive '  departments  2*7,  and  in  the  *  productive' 
departments  31  per  cent. 

Coming  to  Class  D,  I  believe  that  one  only  of  the  *  Supply  ' 
associations  accords  to  its  employees  the  right  to  share  in  its 
profits.  This  is  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association, 
which,  since  1874,  has  practised  Profit-sharing  in  relation  to 
all  those  employed  in  its  works  (at  present  97  in  number).  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening,  the  Managing  Director,  that 
the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages  has  averaged  from  6*2  to  87  per 
cent.,  and  was  in  1890  69  per  cent. 

In  compiling  Table  V.,  which  deals  with  the  *  productive  * 
co-operative  societies,  I  have  taken  as  my  basis,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages,  the  Returns  published  by  the 
Co-operative  Union — returns  which  (although  the  Union  does  the 
best  it  can  w^ith  such  materials  as  it  can  obtain)  are  incomplete 
and  occasionally  inaccurate,  but  which  still  give  more  and  better 
information  than  any  other  available  source.  It  will  be  observed 
that  my  statistics  go  back  to  1884,  that  being  the  earliest  year, 
in  respect  to  which  these  Returns  mention  the  ratio  of  bonus  to 
wages,  but  omit  1887,  the  figures  for  that  year  having  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Union  to  be  too  unsatisfactory  for  publication.  I 
include  no  societies,  except  such  as  I  have,  by  inspection  of  the 
ofticial  copies  of  their  rules,  or  by  other  means,  ascertained  to  be 
working  on  a  profit-sharing  basis,  and  as  are,  in  the  Co-operative 
Returns,  represented  to  have  been  in  active  operation  during  1890. 
Most  of  the  societies  in  Table  V.  have  adopted  Profit-sharing  from 

^  The  details  contained  in  the  Anntial  are  not  quite  complete. 
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their  formation,  the  date  of  which  is  given.  Except  in  regard  to 
the  two  baking  societies  (as  to  which  see  Report  of  1889  Con- 
gress, pp.  41  and  42),  I  have  taken  the  number  of  employees  from 
The  Co-operative  Movevient,  by  Miss  Beatrice  Potter — a 
treatise  containing,  in  a  concise  form,  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

Summarizing  the  figures  in  Table  V.  (relating  to  70  societies), 
we  find  that  as  to  thirteen  the  details  are  wanting ;  twenty-nine 
societies  have  not  succeeded  in  paying  any  '  bonus  to  labour ' ; 
five  have  given  a  bonus  equivalent  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  on 
wages;  in  two  cases  the  ratio  has  been  1*2  and  1*5  per  cent, 
respectively;  in  five  the  ratio  was  from  2  up  to  2*9  per  cent. ;  in 
five  others  the  ratio  has  been  over  3  but  less  than  4  per  cent. ;  in 
three  over  4  but  less  than  5  per  cent. ;  while  four  societies  have 
paid  from  5  up  to  54  per  cent. ;  two  have  paid  6  and  68  per  cent, 
respectively;  one  has  paid  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  8o  per  cent,  on 
wages ;  and  one  at  the  rate  of  9*4  per  cent. 

One  important  point  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  these 
*  productive '  associations  is  the  extent  to  which  Profit-sharing  is 
practised  in  each  case ;  for  the  shareholders,  in  some  cases, 
employ  non-members,  often  in  large  numbers,  and  either  altogether 
exclude  these  operatives  from  participation  in  the  profits  of  the 
society,  or  give  them  a  bonus  of  very  much  smaller  proportions  than 
that  received  by  those  among  the  employees  who  are  members. 
In  certain  instances,  again,  the  work  is  given  out  to  sub-con- 
tractors, who,  together  with  the  persons  whom  they  employ,  are 
not  permitted  to  share  in  any  manner  in  the  profits.  To  indicate 
with  precision  the  societies,  by  which  Profit-sharing  is  practised 
in  this  very  limited  manner,  is  a  task  of  which  no  examination 
of  any  available  information  could  secure  the  performance.  The 
societies  in  question  are  placed  by  Miss  Potter  in  her  *  third  divi- 
sion of  associations  of  producers  ' — a  category,  in  regard  to  which 
she  says,  *  Of  these  associations,  taken  as  a  class,  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  speak  too  severely.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
associations  of  small  masters  extracting  profit  out  of  the  labour 
of  non-members '  (The  Co-operative  Moveynent,  p.  142).  The 
nineteen  societies,  against  which  the  query,  *  Profit-sharing 
partial  only?*  is  put  in  the  remarks  column,  are  included  by 
Miss  Potter  in  this  category.^     It  is  shown  by  the  illustrative 

^  The  society,  which  appears  in  Table  V.  as  having  paid  the  highest  average  bonus 
of  all,  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Potter,  '  Has  paid  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent,  to 
capital :  half  dividend  [i.e.  **  bonus  to  labour  "]  only  given  to  non-members  who  form 
the  majority  of  employees  [97  out  of  129.]    Homework  :  with  part  of  work  given  out 
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details  given  by  Miss  Potter  that  some  of  the  societies  just 
referred  to  pay  lower  wages  than  those  current  in  the  trade ; 
in  such  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  bonus  is  accepted  in 
partial  substitution  for  normal  wages,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
constitute  a  clear  addition  to  the  ordinary  remuneration  of  the 
operatives. 

In  those  cases  in  which  Profit-sharing  is  practised  by  co- 
operative associations,  of  whatever  class,  the  bonus  to  labour 
payable  to  members  and  to  non-members  respectively  is  (with  no 
exception  known  to  me)  allotted  to  each  employee  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  recipient. 

to  middlemen.  Secretary  deplores  fact  that  existing  members  object  to  admitting 
new  members  '  (p.  143).  In  the  trade  carried  on  by  this  society  there  is  no  standard 
trade  union  rate  of  wages. 

David  F.  Schloss 


THE  GBESHAM  LAW 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  inisunderstandiug  of  the  real  law  as 
to  bad  money  *  driving  out  *  good,  and  an  oven-ated  metal  in  a  bi- 
metallic system  *  driving  out  *  the  underrated  metal,  which  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Gresham  Law.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  money  driven  out  must  be  physically  driven  out  of  the  country, 
i.e.  exported,  and  this  export  is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  Gresham  Law. 

In  point  of  fact  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  is  only  responsible  for 
the  suggestion  that  bad  coins,  i.e.  worn  and  deteriorated  coins, 
drive  good  ones  of  the  sam€  metal  out  of  circulation.  Export  is, 
no  doubt,  specially  referred  to  as  the  usual  effect  of  such  driving 
out,  as  it  was  no  doubt  the  usual  consequence  in  circumstances 
such  as  those  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  dealt  with.  But  the  *  law  ' 
was  only  an  observation  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  good  and  bad  coins  of  the  same  metal  to  circulate  together,  and 
the  good  coins  are  selected  for  exportation  when  a  demand  for 
exportation  arises.  The  export  is  not  a  necessarj*^  part  of  the 
*  law.' 

In  point  of  fact,  also,  good  and  bad  coins  will  circulate  together 
in  a  given  comitry  as  if  they  were  all  good  when  the  circulation 
itself  is  not  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  it.  We  have  many 
good  and  bad  sovereigns  circulating  together  now  in  England. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  made  no  reference  at  all  to  what  happens 
in  a  bimetallic  system  or  in  the  analogous  case  of  inconvertible 
paper  when  the  paper  drives  the  metal  out  of  circulation.  Nor 
are  these  last  cases  quite  on  all  fours  with  those  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  referred  to.  In  the  case  where  bad  coins  drive  out  good 
coins  of  the  same  metal,  the  good  and  bad  coins  are  both  doing 
the  same  work ;  so  the  good  are  driven  out  of  circulation  when 
there  is  a  surplus  because  they  are  more  useful  for  other  purposes 
than  the  bad,  containing  more  of  the  metal.  When  it  is  a  question. 
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however,  between  two  different  metals,  the  coins  of  the  different 
metals  may  be  performing  quite  different  work.  The  *  driving  out ' 
process  in  this  last  case  must  consequently  be  a  different  one, 
when  it  takes  place,  from  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  bad  versus  good 
coins  of  the  same  metal.  The  same  with  inconvertible  paper 
versus  metal.  The  metal  and  the  paper  may  be  required  for 
different  purposes,  and,  so  far  as  that  is  the  case,  the  paper  does 
not  drive  out  the  metal  from  the  same  cause  or  in  the  same  way, 
or  proportions,  as  bad  coins  drive  out  good  coins  of  the  same 
metal.  Gold  is  actually  used  less  or  more  in  currency  in  every 
country  whether  gold  or  silver  is  the  standard,  or  whether  there 
is  a  bimetallic  standard  with  silver  as  the  overrated  metal ;  and 
gold,  and  sometimes  silver,  is  also  used  in  inconvertible  paper 
countries  in  the  same  way,  although  the  paper  is  the  standard 
money. 

What  is  true  is  that  the  overrated  metal  and  the  inconvertible 
paper  in  the  cases  supposed  drive  the  metal  they  compete  with,  the 
underrated  metal,  out  of  circulation  as  standard  money.  As 
there  can  only  be  one  standard,  the  overrated  metal  or  the  incon- 
vertible  paper,  as  the  case  may  be,  becomes  the  sole  standard. 
But  the  underrated  metal  is  not  thereby  physically  driven  out  of 
the  country  at  all.  It  depends  upon  circumstances  whether  it  is 
exported  or  not  and  how  much  the  export  is.  Three  things  hap- 
pen (besides  export,  or  the  chance  of  it). 

1.  The  underrated  metal  may  be  hoarded.  This  is  largely 
the  case,  I  believe,  in  almost  all  cases  of  inconvertible  paper. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  hoards  of  gold  in  this  country  in  the  in- 
convertible paper  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the 
United  States  during  the  inconvertible  paper  regime  which  began 
in  the  civil  war,  and  more  recently  in  Italy,  when  it  had  incon- 
vertible paper ;  and  there  are  hoards  of  gold  at  the  present  day  in 
Austria,  Kussia,  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  which  are  incon- 
vertible paper  countries. 

2.  The  underrated  metal  may  be  used  in  actual  circulation  at 
a  market  ratio  different  from  the  legal  ratio.  Locke's  proposal 
was  that,  as  there  would  always  be  a  market  ratio  different  from' 
the  legal  ratio,  a  legal  ratio  was  superfluous  or  worse.  Harris 
proposed  that  a  legal  ratio  should  be  fixed,  but  changed  from 
time  to  time  as  found  convenient,  the  market  being  followed. 
But  practically  in  a  bimetallic  system,  although  the  proceeding 
is  encumbered  and  inconvenient,  the  underrated  metal  can  be, 

.  and  is,  commonly  used  to  some  extent  at  a  ratio  different  from 
the  legal  ratio. 
No.  2. — VOL.  I  X 
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Gold  was  always  used  in  circulation  in  France  as  a  monetary 
merchandise,  when  silver  was  the  overrated  metal,  without  any 
difficulty,  but  at  a  premium,  not  at  the  legal  ratio. 

3.  Coins  of  the  underrated  metal  may  circulate  as  a  species 
of  token  money,  either  because  there  has  been  a  heavy  seignorage 
on  them,  or  because  they  have  become  worn  and  deteriorated,  so 
that  they  occupy  the  same  place,  and  do  the  same  work,  as  token 
coinage  of  a  different  metal  than  the  standard  does  in  a  mono- 
metallic system.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  England  with  the 
silver  coinage  during  last  century.  Silver  was  underrated,  and 
gold  had  become  the  standard ;  but  a  silver  coinage  of  a  very  bad 
description  remained,  which  was  used  exactly  as  the  silver-token 
coinage  is  now  used. 

In  these  three  ways,  then,  coins  of  an  underrated  metal  in  a 
bimetallic  system,  and  coins  of  different  metals  in  an  inconvertible 
paper  country,  may  remain  physically  in  a  country  when  they  go 
out  of  use  as  standard  money,  without  being  actually  exported. 

When  export  does,  in  fact,  take  place,  it  arises  from  the  for- 
mation of  a  surplus  of  the  underrated  metal,  through  changes 
of  circumstances  as  regards  the  use  of  it  in  the  various  ways 
specified. 

For  instance,  the  habit  as  to  hoarding  itself,  or  as  to  the  use 
of  a  particular  metal  for  hoarding,  may  change.  From  either 
cause  less  ojE  the  underrated  metal  may  be  hoarded  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  a  surplus  may  thus  come  into  exist- 
ence which  will  be  exported  if  no  other  use  can  be  found  for  it. 
Much  also  would  depend  upon  the  price.  The  offer  of  a  higher 
price  might  draw  from  the  hoards  what  would  not  otherwise  be 
drawn. 

The  demand  for  full- weighted  coins  of  the  underrated  metal 
for  use  within  the  country  may  also  vary  from  time  to  time. 
The  different  range  of  transactions,  change  of  custom  as  to  the 
use  of  cheques  and  bank-notes,  and  the  like  causes  may  make  a 
difference.  Here  again  price  may  also  make  a  difference,  though 
this  is  not  so  likely,  perhaps,  as  with  regard  to  hoarding. 

As  regards  worn  and  deteriorated  coins  circulating  as  token 
money,  a  surplus  may  arise  through  considerable  changes  in 
habits  as  to  the  use  of  token  money.  But  probably  considerable 
changes  would  be  necessary  to  cause  the  stock  of  such  coins  to 
be  drawn  on  for  export,  as  the  price  of  the  underrated  metal 
would  have  to  rise  to  a  point  sufficient  to  make  the  coins  worth 
more  as  metal  than  as  coins,  before  a  question  of  their  export . 
could  arise.  Egbert  Giffen 


TAXATION  THKOUGH  MONOPOLY 

Monopoly  both  in  its  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  has 
recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  many  attempts 
made  in  this  and  other  comitries — notably  the  United  States — to 
control  the  supply  of  the  most  diverse  commodities ;  the  frequent 
failure  of  competition  in  regard  to  transport  agencies  and  other 
similar  industries ;  and  the  influence  exerted  by  combinations  of 
workmen  and  employers  on  the  labour  market  have  all  shown  that 
the  question  is  one  not  *  wanting  in  actuality.*  At  the  same  time, 
modem  developments  of  economic  theory  have  assigned  a  more 
prominent  place  to  deductions  from  the  hypothesis  of  pure 
monopoly.  That  hypothesis  is  now  allowed  to  be  quite  as  legiti- 
mate for  scientific  use  as  the  opposite  one  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition, though  its  practical  applications  may  be  and  are  more 
limited. 

The  present  article  does  not,  however,  deal  with  any  of  these  dififi* 
cult  and  tempting  matters ;  it  is  directed  to  a  different  and  compara- 
tively neglected  side  of  the  general  subject.  Students  of  public 
finance  may  find  some  interest  in  a  short  account  of  the  various 
applications  of  the  agency  of  monopoly,  as  an  instrument  for  pro- 
curing public  revenue,  all  cases  being  included  in  which  the  state's 
resources  are  actually  increased  through  the  action  of  monopoly, 
even  though  it  may  have  been  adopted  for  political  or  social 
rather  than  financial  reasons. 

The  employment  of  monopoly  as  a  fiscal  agent  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  very  ancient  expedient.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  revenue  systems  of  early  societies  appears 
in  their  combination  of  public  and  private  sources  of  income. 
The  state  or  *  royal  *  economy  is  not  so  sharply  distinguished 
from  private  economies  as  it  is  in  later  times ;  its  receipts  are 
derived  from  land,  mines,  industry,  commerce,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  claims  or  prerogative  rights  (the  regalia  of 

X  2 
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Gerinaii  finance).     Taxation  is  generally  the  last  form  of  revenue 
to  make  its  appearance,  and  is  at  first  used  as  an  extraordinary 
resource.     But  when  once  established   it  tends  to  gain   ground 
until  it  becomes  the  main  support  of  the  state's  exchequer.     So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  for  a  rough  test  of  the  stage  of  fiscal 
development  in  any  country  nothing  better  can  be  devised  than 
the  proportion  of  taxation  to  other  forms  of  revenue.     The  nature 
of  early   finance   therefore   makes   it  highly  probable   that   the 
state,  as  a  great  land  and  mine  owner  and  industrial  producer, 
would  secure  for  itself  the  supposed  benefit  of  monopoly,  such  as 
was  often  sought  as  a  favour  by  private  producers,  and  this  is  in 
fact  the  case.     Aristotle  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  practice  in 
the  Greek  city  states,  and  the  Eoman  monopoly  of  salt  (a  privilege 
extended  to  some  other  mines  under  the  empire)  is  or  ought  to 
be  known   to   every  schoolboy.^     The  middle   ages  give  further 
instances.      The  Emperor  Frederick  II.   is  credited   with    tlie 
establishment  in  Naples  of  monopolies  of  iron,  copper,  raw  silk, 
wine,  and  salt,  the  latter  article  being  also  under  a  state  monopoly 
in  Venice,  Pisa,  Zurich,  and  from  1342  in  France.     The  flourishing 
period  of  monopolies  was  under  the  monarchical  governments  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.    The  innumerable  local  privileges  that 
had  grown  up  under  feudalism  were  in  great  part  absorbed  in 
the  state  as  represented  by  its  personal  head.     The  creation  of 
monopolies  in  England  by  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  had  partly  a 
fiscal  aim,  since  these  privileges  were  sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  the 
resistance    of   Parliament   prevented    the    establishment   of   the 
"system.     In  countries  with  less  political  liberty,  such  as  Spain^ 
Italy,  and  Germany,  many  state  monoplies  were  set  up.    We  hear 
of  wheat,  cofifee,  powder,  lead,  playing-cards,  alcohol,  and  quick- 
silver being  placed  under  this  regime.     In  the  17th  century  the 
commodity  that  has  proved  the  most  valuable  and  best  suited  for 
the  purpose — tobacco — was  added  to  the  list.^ 

The  liberating  movement  of  the  18th  century  so  far  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  greater  part  of  these  monopoUes  that  most 
persons  would  probably  regard  the  subject  as  one  of  merely 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  *  What,'  it  may  be  said,  *  can  be 
more  opposed  to. the  principle  of  industrial  liberty  than  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  to  hand  over  the  conduct  of  an  industry  to  the 


1  Soc  Aristotle,  Pol.  I.  11,  and  Mommsen's  Histonj  of  lionic  (Eng.  Trans.),  vol.  ii. 
p.  329 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  395. 

^  For  mediaeval  monopolies,  cf.  Cibrario,  Kcmiomia  Politica  del  Medio  JhJvo,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6 ;  Do  Parieu,  TraiU  des  ImpdtSj  vol.  iv.  pp.  484,  et  seq. ;  Cohn,  Finafizwissenschafty. 
pp.  362,  et  seq. 
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state  ?  '  And  at  first  sight  such  a  poUcy  seems  to  belong  to  the 
days  before  Adam  Smith.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
state  monopoUes  exist,  and  exist,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  most  orthodox  economists  and 
financiers,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  invests  the  subject 
with  real  and  practical  interest. 

Before  examining  the  principal  monopoUes  that  illustrate  the 
operation  of  the  system,  we  may  premise  that  state  monopoly  may 
take  one  of  three  forms,  or  may  combine  two  or  all  of  those  forms  in 
a  single  object,  i,e,  it  may  control  (a)  the  production  ;  {b)  the  manu- 
facture ;  and  (c)  the  sale  of  an  article,  or  it  may  abandon  one  or 
two  of  these  steps  in  bringing  the  article  to  the  consumer  to 
private  industry. 

Salt. — The  first  commodity  whose  financial  position  under 
monopoly  we  have  to  consider  is  salt.      Alike  in  classical  and 
mediaeval  times,  it  was  an  object  of  special  and  watchful  care  on 
the  part  of  the  financier,  whose  attentions  were  not  usually  regarded 
with  satisfaction  by  the  community.     Mommsen,  indeed,  main- 
tains that  the  Eoman  monopoly  in  EepubUcan  times  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  and  this  is  supported  by  similar  facts  in 
the  administration  of  the  corn  supplies ;  but  it  only  holds  good  of 
Eoman  citizens.    The  provincials,  and  under  the  later  Empire  the 
whole  population,  felt  the  action  of  monopoly  in  the  raised  price 
of  the  commodity.     The  Gabelle  in  France,  which  gave  a  state 
monopoly  of  sale,  was  always  used  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and 
no  form  of  imposition  excited  greater  hostility,  but  it  is  prob- 
able  that   this  was  largely  due  to  the  complex  and  vexatious 
regulations  under  which  it  was  raised.^    There  was  no  one  general 
system  in  apphcation ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  six  distinct 
modes  of  treatment  for  different  parts  of  France.     In  some,  not 
only  was  the  sale  a  state  monopoly,  but  each  householder  was 
compelled  to  provide  himself  with  an  amount  of  salt  proportioned 
to  his  family,  so  that  the  tax  became  in  practice  a  capitation  or 
poll   tax.     In   other  districts  (those  of  the  petite   Gabelle)   the 
purchase  of  salt  was  not  compulsory,  while  in  a  third  group  con- 
sisting of  the  provinces  that  had  revolted  against  the  salt  tax  in 
1548,   the   duties    were   trifling,   the    greater  part   having  been 
redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  capital  sum    (hence  their  name 
pays  redimes).     And  finally,  some  provinces,  as  e.g.  Brittany,  were 
altogether  exempt  from  the  tax,  a  privilege  that  was  also  given  to 
many  places  within  the  other  provinces.    To  complete  the  evils  of 

^  **  Un  cri  universel  8'616ve  pour  ainsi  dire  contre  cet  imp6t "  is  the  expression  of 
Necker. 
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the  system  the  duties  were  farmed  out,  a  policy  specially  favoured 
under  the  monarchy  ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  heavy  penalties 
inflicted  for  contravention  of  the  law,  sufficiently  explains  the 
intense  dislike  to  the  tax,  quite  apart  from  the  element  of  mono- 
poly. The  inequality  of  distribution  in  the  charge  was  of  itself  a 
crying  evil.  Thus  the  price  of  salt  varied  from  sixty-two  livres  per 
quintal  in  the  most  heavily-taxed  districts  to  eight  or  nine  livres 
per  quintal  in  the  exempted  ones ;  in  the  intermediate  provinces  it 
stood  at  thirty-three  and  a  half  livres  per  quintal.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
was  unable  to  continue  the  charge  in  the  face  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  replaced  it  by  an  addition  to  direct  taxation.  Under 
the  Empire,  however  (in  1806),  salt  became  again  a  subject  of 
taxation,  but  without  monopoly,  and  it  remains  so  still.^ 

A  somewhat  similar  policy  was  pursued  in  Prussia.  First  came 
the  general  rule  requiring  the  consumption  by  each  person  of 
a  definite  quantity  of  salt  {salz-conscription) ,  and  when  this  was 
removed  in  1816,  the  state  monopoly  of  sale  was  the  form  in  which 
revenue  was  collected,  until  after  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  (1867)  it  was  changed  into  an  ordinary 
tax.  In  Kussia  also  the  earlier  monopoly  has  been  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  duty.  The  Austrian  taxation  of  salt  has  passed 
through  the  same  earUer  stages  as  that  of  Prussia,  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  abandoned  the  form  of  monopoly,  probably  because  most 
of  the  sources  of  production  are  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
because  it  is  necessary  for  financial  reasons  to  tax  the  product 
heavily.  Italy  is  the  only  other  large  European  country  that  main- 
tains the  salt  monopoly.  It  inherited  it  from  the  smaller  Italian 
states,  who  had  applied  the  method  with  dififerent  degrees  of  rigour. 
The  existing  government  has  made  the  charge  uniform  for  all  Ital}- 
(Sicily  and  Sardinia  being  altogether  exempt) ,  and  placed  it  at  a 
very  high  point — over  double  that  in  France — with  the  result  of 
bringing  in  a  considerable  yield — 68  million  lire  for  1889-90,  i.e. 
about  ^£2,500,000.2 

Outside  Europe  the  only  country  that  we  need  notice  is  India, 
and  here  we  find  that  part  of  the  salt  tax,  which  constitutes 

^  For  the  history  of  the  Gahelle^  see  Clamageran,  Histoirc  de  VlDqjdt  en  France^ 
especially  vol.  i.  pp.  354,  etseq. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  etseq^. ;  Stourm,  Les  FiJiances  de  VAncien 
Bi^rnet  chap.  xii. 

'  For  the  earlier  Prussian  and  Austrian  salt  monoplies,  see  Wagner,  Finamwissen- 
schaft,  vol.  iii.  p.  103  and  p.  119.  For  the  Italian  system,  Alessio  Saggio  stil  Sistema 
Tributario,  vol.  ii.  pp.  298-9.  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Sen-ia  also  have  monopolies  of 
salt. 
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one  of  the  main   sources    of  Indian   revenue,   is  raised  through 
monopoly. 

*  The  system  under  which  the  duty  is  levied,*  says  Sir  J.  Strachey, 
*  varies  in  different  provinces.  In  Madras  the  duty  is  mostly  collected 
under  a  monopoly  by  which  all  salt  is  manufactured  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  sold  at  a  price  which  gives  a  profit  equivalent  to  the 
duty.  In  Bombay  the  duty  is  chiefly  levied  as  an  excise.  In  Lower 
Bengal  it  is  levied  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  sea  customs  import  duty. 
In  the  Punjab  the  duty  is  included  in  the  selling  price  of  the  rock  salt, 
which  is  dug  and  removed  from  the  mines  and  sold  by  the  Government. 
For  the  rest  of  the  upper  provinces,  until  1879,  the  duty  was  collected 
when  the  salt  imported  from  Eajputana  crossed  the  British  frontier. 
It  is  now  levied  at  the  places  of  production,  where  it  is  prepared  by 
evaporation  from  the  brine  by  a  Government  establishment.'  ^ 

Indian  administrators  have  had  to  face  the  same  problems  that 
harassed  the  Ancien  Begime  in  France.  DiflFerent  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, different  rates  of  charge,  producing  all  sorts  of  inequalities 
and  injustice,  existed  in  both  cases.  Happily  by  a  bold  system  of 
equalisation  Lord  Lytton's  administration  succeeded  in  placing 
the  charge  on  a  uniform  basis ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
monopoly  has  been  retained. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  articles  on  our  list,  we  may  remark 
that  the  question  of  monopoly  is  in  this  case  very  likely  to  be 
mixed  up  with  other  and  different  considerations.  To  English- 
men, who  have  become  accustomed  to  the  full  application  of  the 
principle  that  neither  necessaries  nor  raw  materials  should  be 
taxed,  it  appears  to  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  tax  an  article 
that  combines  both  these  attributes.  For  over  sixty  years  salt 
has  been  free  from  duty  in  England,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
consumers  and  with  much  advantage  to  the  important  chemical 
industries.  Other  countries  are  not  so  fortunately  placed.  To 
procure  the  requisite  funds  heavy  taxation  is  needed,  and  this  has 
reduced  them  to  a  choice  of  evils.  When  the  luxuries  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  few  and  ill-suited  for  taxation,  some  neces- 
saries must  be  made  the  subject  of  charge,  and  in  many  countries 
no  easier  source  can  be  found  than  an  article  of  such  steady  and 
gradual  consumption.  Again,  in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  salt 
is  not  largely  used  for  industrial  purposes,  and  where  it  is,  exemp- 
tion from  duty  can  be  granted  to  *  denaturalised '  salt,  and  this  is 
actually  done  in  most  European  countries.  But  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  most  important  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  if  salt  be, 
as  Continental  and  Indian  experience  seems  to  show,  one  of  the 

^  Strachey,  Finances  of  India,  pp.  216 — 17. 
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least  unsuitable  objects  of  taxation  where  necessaries  have  to  be 
taxed,  then  the  choice  lies  between  monopoly  and  other  technical 
methods  of  taxation ;  and  where  financial  exigencies  make  it 
necessary  that  the  rate  shall  be  very  high,  it  would  appear  that 
monopoly  is  on  the  whole  the  most  economical.  It  is  true  that 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  abandoned  that  mode,  but 
they  have  only  done  so  because  they  have  been  able  to  materially 
reduce  the  duty ;  with  such  rates  as  exist  in  Italy  and  India  an 
ordinary  excise  duty  would  be  at  once  costly  and  inefficient. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  country  the  ownership  of  the  salt  mines, 
where  they  exist,  by  the  state  naturally  gives  the  monopoly  of 
production. 

Tobacco. — We  have  now  to  consider  a  very  different  case  from 
that  just  discussed.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe 
seems  to  have  excited  the  interest,  if  not  the  moral  indignation,  of 
other  rulers  than  our  own  James  I.  It  was  very  soon  made  an 
object  of  taxation.  Richelieu,  in  1629,  established  a  duty  of  80 
sols  per  pomid;  in  1664  the  duty  was  lowered,  and  French 
colonial  tobacco  (hitherto  exempt)  was  also  made  chargeable  at  a 
lower  rate.  Colbert  introduced  the  monopoly  system  in  1674  and 
fiurther  legislated  for  it  in  1681 ;  it  included  importation,  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  and  sale.  In  accordance  with  practice  it  was 
farmed  out,  and  thus  continued  till  1719,  when  the  monopoly  of 
sale  was  replaced  by  a  fixed  duty ;  but  in  1721  it  was  re-established 
with  a  prohibition  of  home  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  till  1730.  At  that  date  it 
passed  to  the  Farmers-General,  who  retained  it  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  considerable  discussion  and  hesitation  the  Constituent 
Assembly  resolved  to  abolish  the  monopoly  and  to  impose  an 
import  duty  on  raw  tobacco,  prohibiting  all  of  foreign  manufacture. 
This  course,  though  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  *  that  the 
land  of  France  should  be  free  in  all  its  extent,*  seriously  affected 
the  revenue,  and  a  series  of  more  or  less  effectual  attempts  was 
made  to  tax  so  promising  a  commodity,  until  finally,  in  1810, 
Napoleon  I.,  whose  regard  for  liberty  was  not  as  warm  as  that  of  the 
C-onstituent  Assembly,  reintroduced  the  monopoly.  In  spite  of 
occasional  protests  the  system  has  been  continued  ever  since,  and 
received  the  full  approval  of  an  important  commission  presided 
over  by  Baron  Dupin,  which  fully  investigated  its  working  in 
1835.  Its  productiveness,  which  is  after  all  one  of  the  main 
elements  to  be  taken  into  accomit  in  judging  a  particular  tax.  is 
best  shown  by  the  following  table : — 
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Gross  and  Net  Yield  of  French  Tobacco  Monopoly  at 

Intervals  of  Ten  Years. 


Years. 

• 

Gross  Receipts. 

Francs, 

(000  omitted). 

1820 

64,171 

1830 

67,290 

1840 

95,188 

1850 

122,113 

1860 

195,325 

18691 

255,707 

1880 

346,130 

Net  Gain. 

Francs, 

(000  omitted). 


42,219 

46,782 

70,111 

88,915 

143,762 

197,211 

285,625 


We  here  discover  a  steady  improvement  in  the  net  yield, 
which  increases  from  less  then  i^l, 700,000  in  1820  to  more  then 
£3,500,000  in  1850,  and  reaches  £11,400,000  in  1880.  The 
mechanism  of  the  monopoly  is  in  its  main  outlines  simple 
enough.  Tobacco  can  be  grown  only  for  sale  to  the  state,  or  for 
exportation.  It  can  only  be  grown  in  certain  departments, 
(fourteen  in  number,  and  experimentally  in  six  others) .  The  area 
of  cultivation,  the  price  of  the  product,  and  the  proportion  between 
the  amount  of  home-gro\vn  and  imported  tobacco  is  fixed  from 
time  to  time.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  nineteen  state 
factories,  whence  the  finished  product  passes  to  the  various 
depots  that  supply  the  retail  dealers,  who  receive  as  profit  a 
prescribed  amount  consisting  of  the  difference  between  the  rated 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  The  latter  varies  according  to  the 
district,  being  lower  in  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
contraband  trade.^ 

The  Austrian  tobacco  monopoly  starts  from  1670,  when  it  was  . 
farmed  out,  and  was  gradually  extended  over  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire.  Unlike  the  contemporaneous  French  sys- 
tem, the  growth  of  tobacco  was  permitted  on  the  condition  of 
obtaining  a  licence.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
product  was  three  million  florins.  In  1851  the  monopoly  was 
extended  to  Hungary,  where  it  did  not,  as  was  feared,  retard  the 
cultivation.     The  net  yield  of  the  monopoly  in  1855  was  about 

^  1870  is  unsuitable  for  comparison  as  a  war  year. 

'  For  French  taxation  of  tobacco,  see  Clamageran,  vol.  ii.  p.  654 ;  Stourm,  chap, 
xiv. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Science  des  Finances  (3rd  ed.),  vol.  i.  pp.  699 — 706 ;  Vignes, 
TraiU  des  Impdts^  vol.  i.  pp.  174,  et  seq. 
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twenty-one  and  three-quarter  million  florins.   By  1874  it  had  grown 
to  forty-eight  million  florins,  and  has  continued  to  increase.^ 

Like  the  salt  monopoly  that  of  tobacco  was  in  Italy  derived 
from  the  states  out  of  which  the  present  kingdom  has  been 
formed.  For  the  period  1863-7  the  state  retained  the  monopoly 
of  sale  in  its  own  hands.  From  1868  to  1882  inclusive,  it  was 
farmed  to  a  company  whose  payments  for  1868  were  sixty-eight 
and  a  half  million  hre,  for  1876  eighty-seven  million  lire,  and  for 
1880  one  hundred  and  four  million  lire.  After  1882  the  monopoly 
reverted  to  the  Government,  who  received  in  1886  a  net  return 
of  182  miUion  Ure.^ 

The  results  of  the  Spanish  monopoly  are  also  satisfactory, 
the  yield  for  1884-5  being  estimated  at  A*5,480,000.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  fuller  notice  of  the  Prussian  monopoly  of  the 
last  century,  but  it  is  significant  that  a  vigorous  attempt  was 
lately  made  to  introduce  the  system  in  the  German  Empire  in 
place  of  the  present  duties.  The  net  receipts  of  the  proposed 
system  were  estimated  at  165  million  marks  after  allowing 
for  cost  of  production  and  interest  on  capital.  The  hostility 
of  the  smaller  German  States,  supported  by  the  Catholic  vote, 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  project  in  the  Reichstag.  England  also, 
though  she  has  not  adopted  the  monopoly,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  infringe  just  as  seriously  on  industrial  liberty  by  prohibiting 
altogether  the  cultivation  of  native  tobacco.^  On  the  whole,  the  \ 
conclusion  is  strongly  suggested  that,  when  it  is  necessary  to  tax 
this  particular  commodity  at  a  high  rate,  a  state  monopoly  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  mode  of  so  doing.  It  is,  however, 
apparent  that  no  more  suitable  object  of  taxation  is  in  existence ; 
since  it  is  at  once  a  luxury,  and  one  which,  if  not  injurious,  is 
certainly  not  beneficial.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  object  of  general 
consumption,  and  yet  its  taxation  does  not  trench  on  the  mini- 
mum of  subsistence.  The  combination  of  all  these  conditions 
seems  to  mark  it  out  as  being  designed  for  a  leading  financial 
resource,  such  as  it  has  in  most  countries  become,  and  the 
superiority  of  monopoly  to  other  modes  of  taxation  is  admitted  by 
the  majority  of  competent  inquirers. 

Another  side  of  the  question  remains  to  be  considered.     What 

*  Wagner,  vol.  iii.  p.  104 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  vol.  i.  p.  706  ;  Stein,  Finanzwissenschaft 
(6th  ed.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  366—7. 

'^  See  Alessio,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299 — 307;  Foumier  de  Flaix,  TraiU  des  Institutions 
Financi&reSy  pp.  630 — 31. 

'  For  this  reason  Garnier,  Traits  des  Finances j  p.  140,  and  Hock,  Ahgahen^  p.  133, 
speak  of  England  as  having  a  monopoly.  In  the  last  few  years  experimental  cultiva- 
tion has  been  allowed  by  a  license  from  the  Inland  Revenue. 
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is  the  effect  of  monopoly  on  the  production  of  the  article  ?  The 
superiority  of  private  enterprise  is  generally  taken  for  granted; 
but,  judging  from  the  evidence,  the  French  state  manufacture 
keeps  up  its  position  most  creditably,  its  products  being  free  from 
adulteration  and  preferred  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture.  In- 
vention does  not  seem  to  be  very  active  in  the  industry  ;  all  that  is 
required,  according  to  Leroy-Beaulieu,^  is  attention  and  honesty. 
Public  industry  is  therefore  in  this  case  freed  from  its  greatest 
drawback,  the  want  of  vigorous  initiative  and  of  spirit  to  take  up 
new  methods.  Nevertheless  there  is  miquestionably  a  difficulty 
in  the  introduction  of  the  monopoly  form  of  tax.  Where  a 
flourishing  private  industry  exists,  its  members  have  acquired  an 
amount  of  connection,  and  immaterial  as  well  as  material  capital, 
for  which  they  will  naturally  seek  compensation,  e.g.  the  placing 
of  the  English  tobacco  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  if  for 
other  reasons  it  were  desirable,  which  it  is  not,  would  be  likely  to 
be  as  bad  a  bargain  as  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs.  This  con- 
sideration had  great  influence  on  the  German  Commission  that 
reported  against  the  introduction  of  the  monopoly  into  that 
country.  The  effect  on  the  different  districts^  of  a  country  may 
also  vary,  and  some  may  gain  at  the  loss  of  others.  Wurtemburg, 
for  instance,  was  the  only  state  that  favoured  the  policy  of 
monopoly,  inasmuch  as  it  expected  pecuhar  advantages,  and  the 
same  conflicts  of  interest  would  inevitably  arise  elsewhere,  as  they 
actually  did  between  Austria  and  Hungary.^ 

Opium. — The  tobacco  monopoly  has  at  present  little  practical 
interest  for  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  ;  but  in  India,  which  is 
so  rich  a  storehouse  of  financial  illustration,  the  treatment  of 
opium  shows  very  remarkable  resemblances.  What  is  commonly 
described  as  the  opium  monopoly  is,  in  fact — like  the  salt  tax — 
applied  in  different  ways.  In  Bengal  the  method  is  very  similar 
to  that  adopted  in  France  for  tobacco.  The  area  under  culti- 
vation is  regulated ;  the  product  is  taken  at  a  definite  price  by  the 
state ;  it  is  manufactured  at  two  places  (Patna  and  Ghazipore) , 
and  then  sold  by  auction  for  export  solely.  The  Bombay  part  of 
the  duty  is  really  a  transit  charge  levied  on  opium  from  the  native 
states  of  Malwa  and  Gujerat.  This  employment  of  different 
systems,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances,  brings  out 
more  clearly  than  perhaps  anything  else  the  fact  that  monopoly 
is  simply  a  special  form  of  taxation  {erhebungsform)  that  has  to  be 
compared  with  other  forms  in  regard  to  each  commodity.     The 

1  p.  701. 

'  For  Germany,  cf.  Boscher,  Finamtvissenscliaft,  pp.  130,  136. 
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productiveness  of  opium  to  the  Indian  Government  has  not  varied 
so  much  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Examination  of  the 
yield  for  a  series  of  years  seems  to  show  that  the  maximum  return 
has  been  passed. 

Gross    and  Xet   Eevenue    from   Opium  for  each   of   the 

Years  1869-70—1888-89.1 


Year. 

Gross  Revenue. 

1 

Net  Revenue. 

j 

(000  omitted.) 

(000  omitted.) 

1869-70 

7,953 

j         6.132 

1870-71 

8,045 

6,031 

1871-72 

9,253 

;         7,657 

'      1872-73 

8,684 

6,870 

1873-74 

8,324 

6,323 

1874-75      i 

8,556 

6,214 

1875-76 

8,471 

6,252 

1876-77 

9,122 

6,280 

1877-78 

9,182 

6,521 

■      1878-79 

9,399 

7,669 

.     J^Z8u80 

lfi»319      ., 

8,249 

1880-81 

10,480 

8,451 

1881-82      . 

9,862 

7,804 

1882-83      1 

9,499 

7,216 

1883-84 

9,556       ■ 

7,701 

i      1884-85 

8,816 

5,849 

,      1885-86 

8,942 

5,884 

i      1886-87      1 

8,942 

6,213 

1887-88 

8,515       i 

6,090 

1888-89 

8,562       ' 

5,964 

Omitting  the  difficult  question  of  the  morality  of  the  opium 
revenue,  on  which  such  opposite  opinions  are  held,^  we  may 
notice  that  it  is  in  reality  derived  from  an  export  duty  applied 
under  the  specially  favourable  conditions  of  intense  demand  and 
monopoly  of  supply ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  less  safe  to 
draw  any  general  conclusion  from  its  operation.^ 

Alcohol. — It  would  have  been  strange  if  reformers  under  the 
impulse  of  temperance  ideas  had  not  suggested  a  state  monopoly 
of  the  production  and  sale  of  spirits  as  at  least  a  partial  remedy 
against  excessive  drinking.     Quite  apart  from  such  influences  the 

^  The  £  is  taken  as  equal  to  ten  rupees. 

'^  For  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  opium  tax,  see  Strachey,  pp.  253 — 264. 
'  There  are  opium  monopolies  also  at  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  but  the  former 
is  farmed  out. 
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Russian  Government  had  from  an  early  time  used  a  monopoly  as 
the  best  mode  of  collecting  a  revenue,  and  only  abandoned  it  in 
1863  in  favour  of  an  excise.  M.  Alglave's  proposal  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  'spirit  monopoly  in  France,  extending  to  the  refining 
process  and  partially  to  sale,  excited  attention ;  and  a  somewhat 
similar  scheme  was  submitted  in  1886  to  the  German  Eeichstag, 
with  the  encouraging  estimate  that  it  would  give  a  net  return  of 
300  million  marks  (or  i615,000,000).  This  proposal  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  the  earlier  plan  for  tobacco  monopoly,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Switzerland  to  take  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  a 
monopoly  for  the  sale  of  alcohol.  A  law  for  that  object  was  passed 
in  1886,  and  on  being  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  (or  referendum) 
it  was  approved  by  259,0(X)  votes  against  136,000.  The  motives  that 
dictated  the  measure  seem  to  have  been  twofold,  viz.,  (1)  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  spirits,  (2)  to  provide  financial  resources; 
and,  owing  to  the  unexpected  fall  in  the  price  of  imported  raw 
spirit,  both  these  objects  were  attained.  During  the  first  year  of 
working  (1888  and  1889)  the  consumption  fell  from  the  previous 
amount  of  150,000  hectoHtres  to  80,700  and  85,000  respectively.  The 
net  yield  for  the  seventeen  months,  July  20,  1887,  to  end  of  1888, 
was  in  round  figures  5  million  francs,  while  for  the  year  1889  it 
was  h\  million  francs.  For  the  latter  period  the  gross  receipts  were 
\\\  million  francs,  but  the  expenditure  came  to  6J  million  francs, 
leaving  the  balance  just  stated.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  monopoly 
the  fiscal  element  is  not  so  prominent  as  in  those  of  tobacco  or 
opium,  but  it  is  put  forward  as  an  additional  reason  in  favour  of 
it ;  and  in  the  taxation  of  all  three  commodities  there  is  a  moral 
ground,  real  or  alleged.  In  other  respects  the  spirit  monopoly  has 
a  weaker  case.  The  great  extent  of  the  industry,  the  many  tech- 
nical processes  employed,  and  the  changes  that  invention  brings 
about,  are  all  hindrances  to  effective  working  by  a  state  department ; 
and  it  is  shown  by  Russian  experience  that  the  transfer  from  state 
to  private  industry  is  beneficial  even  for  the  increase  in  revenue. 
In  1862,  the  last  year  of  the  monopoly  in  that  country,  the  net 
yield  was  123  million  roubles,  in  1864  it  had  fallen  to  118^  million 
roubles,  but  rose  to  244  million  roubles  in  1884,  and  to  265  million 
roubles  in  1888.  The  evidence  when  weighed  seems  as  much 
against  the  monopoly  in  spirits  as  it  is  for  that  in  tobacco.^ 

What  is  known  as  the  Gothenburg  system  is  simply  a  mmiicipal 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  alcohol,  which  is  farmed  out  to  a  company. 

*  For  the  Russian  alcohol  monopoly,  see  De  Parieu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  433 — 6 ;  F.  de 
Flaix,  p.  311 ;  M.  Alglave's  views  in  Journal  des  Kconainistes^  March  1886 ;  De  Flaix, 
pp.  363 — 6;  for  the  Swiss  monopoly,  Wolf  in  Finanzarchiv,  vol.  vii.  pp.  189 — 200. 
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Adopted  originally  in  1865  in  the  Swedish  town,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  as  a  likely  check  to  intemperance,  it  was  warmly 
advocated  in  England,  but  seems  to  have  now  passed  out  of  notice. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  method  by  the  town  of  Gothenburg 
in  1875-6  was  about  A*40,000 ;  but  the  combination  of  financial 
and  non-financial  ends  is  very  hard  to  realize,  the  financial  success 
being  in  this  case  a  failure  for  the  temperance  party,  who  are 
apprehensive  of  the  direct  interest  that  the  municipal  authorities 
have  in  the  increased  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Matches. — The  match  tax,  the  mere  proposition  of  which  in 
England  was  so  fatal  to  Mr.  Lowe's  popularity  as  a  financier,  has 
in  Fiance  taken  the  form  of  a  monopoly  farmed  out  to  a  company. 
A  stamp  duty  on  the  model  of  the  English  proposition  was  first 
tried  after  the  war  of  1870-71,  but  its  yield  proving  insignificant  it 
was  replaced  by  the  monopoly  in  1872.  The  results  have  not,  so 
far,  been  satisfactory.  The  state  receipts  have  be^i  from  16  to 
17  million  francs  per  annum,  but  32,500,000  francs  had  to  be 
expended  in  compensation  to  the  expropriated  manufacturers. 
The  company  has  not  made  profits  ;  there  are  loud  complaints  as 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  their  product ;  and  finally,  the  prosecu- 
tions for  infringement  of  the  privilege  are  numerous.  The  fact 
that  matches  are  a  part  of  necessary  consumption  in  modem 
society,  and  the  desirability  of  encouraging  technical  progress  in 
their  manufacture,  both  tell  against  the  monopoly.  It  is  even 
doubtful — Jevons*  view  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — whether 
they  are  fit  objects  of  taxation  in  any  form,  and  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  many  better  taxes. 

GuNPOWTDER. — The  ancient  French  gunpowder  monopoly, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  has,  as  Hock  remarks,^  *  no 
financial  significance.*  Though  abandoned  at  the  Eevolution,  it 
was  instituted  afresh  in  1797,  and  has  smrvived  to  the  present 
time.  Its  net  yield  is  small,  amounting  to  10,500,000  francs  in 
1885.  The  manufacture  of  dynamite,  which  was  at  first  included 
under  this  monopoly,  has,  since  1875,  been  surrendered  to  private 
industry  with  an  excise  duty  of  two  francs  per  kilo.^ 

Lotteries. — The  tendency  of  the  state  to  seek  gain  from  the 
errors  or  weaknesses  of  its  subjects  is  very  strongly  marked  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  financial  history,  and  prominent  among  illustra- 
tions of  this  proposition  is  the  treatment  of  lotteries.  For  raising 
loans  or  procuring  revenue  appeal  was  often  made  to  men*s 
*  absurd  presumption  in  their  own  good  fortune  *  in  its  crudest 

'  Abgaben  und  Schtilderif  p.  167. 

^  Say,  Dictionnaire  des  Finances,  s.v.  Djmamite. 
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shape,  by  establishing  lotteries  in  which  the  contributors  as  a 
whole  were  certain  to  lose.  Many  European  countries  limited 
the  privilege  of  so  doing  to  the  state,  and  some  instances  are  yet 
to  be  fornid.  In  Prussia  the  estimated  yield  for  the  year  1890-1 
was  8,291,500  marks.  Saxony,  Hamburg,  and  Spain  also  derive 
a  revenue  by  this  means,  and  the  Austrian  lottery  was  estimated 
to  give  twenty-one  and  a  half  million  florins  for  1889.  Italy  is, 
however,  the  most  prominent  instance ;  in  1889-90  the  computed 
gross  yield  was  76,300,000  lire.  The  objections,  both  economic 
and  social,  to  any  gain  of  the  kind  are  so  strong  that  it  has  been 
abolished  in  most  countries,^  and  will  probably  soon  disappear 
from  those  in  which  it  is  at  present  retained ;  but  the  form  of 
monopoly  has  in  itself  nothing  injurious ;  it  is  rather  the  state 
recognition  of  a  vice  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  ecommiic  virtue  of 
honest  work,  and  easily  fostered  into  luxuriant  growth,  that  is  open 
to  criticism.  From  the  purely  financial  point  of  view  the  more 
refined  lottery  systems  depending  on  combinations  of  numbers 
are  defective  in  consequence  of  their  yield  being  uncertain.  The 
state  is  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  banker  of  the  gambling 
table.  Thus  1885  was  a  bad  year  for  the  Italian  lottery,  1886  a 
good  one.  The  simple  method  of  prizes  arranged  in  classes  is  so 
far  safer  in  its  returns,  but  it  appeals  less  powerfully  to  the 
gambling  spirit  on  the  prevalence  of  which  the  whole  trade  depends 
for  its  continuance.^ 

The  Post  Office. — The  preceding  cases  of  monopoly  have 
been  mainly  taken  from  one  particular  kind  of  taxation,  viz., 
what  in  the  terminology  of  German  financial  science  is  known  as 

*  taxation  on  consumption  *  (Verbrauchbesteuerung) .  Salt,  tobacco, 
opium,  and  alcohol,  though  the  first  and  last  named  have  many 
industrial  uses,  are  principally  employed  in  directly  contributing  to 
human  enjoyment ;  while  the  lottery  tax  is  only  removed  from  the 
same  class  by  the  absence  of  a  material  object  to  be  used  up  in 
the  process.      It  however  technically  belongs  to   the   class   of 

*  taxes  on  acts,*  and  is  therefore  the  most  fitting  introduction 
to  the — in  this  respect  similar — tax  that  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  historical  development  of  the  postal  service,  varying  as  it 
did  in  different  countries,  has  yet  led  in  all  to  the  estabUshment  of 
a  government  monopoly.  The  political  reasons  that  prompted  the 
estabUshment  of  state  post  offices  have  been  supplemented  by 
economic  ones,  so  that  the  only  open  question  is  with  respect  to 

J  England  1826,  Hesse  1832,  Sweden  1840,  Bavaria  1861,  Switzerland  1865.     See 
De  Parieu,  vol.  iii.  pp.  388 — 9. 

'  Cf.  Cohn,  pp.  372 — 76  ;  Alessio,  vol.  ii.  pp.  647,  et  seq. 
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the  kindred  functions  that  the  post  office  may  legitimately  add  to 
its  primary  one.  It  may  however  be  objected  that  post  office 
revenue  is  not  in  reaUty  taxation,  and  therefore  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  post  office  it  may  be  said  is  an 
industry,  and  its  gains  are  industrial  gains.  If  the  state  were  to 
purchase  the  English  railways  it  would  surely  be  erroneous  to 
include  receipts  from  that  new  source  under  the  head  of  taxation  ; 
besides,  the  post  office  receipts  are  always  described  as  *  non- 
tax revenue.'  This  difficulty  is  only  an  apparent  one,  and  can  be 
easily  cleared  up  by  considering  the  real  nature  of  the  institution. 
It  is  plainly  a  pubUc  agency,  and  as  such  may,  like  any  other  state 
agency,  stand  in  one  of  three  positions  as  to  its  amoiuit  of  receipts : — 
(1)  Expenditure  may  exceed  income ;  as  is  invariably  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  military  and  naval  services,  but  even  with  them  there 
are  small  receipts  to  be  taken  into  account.  Some  post  offices  are 
in  the  same  position  as  e,g.  that  of  British  India,  and  so  in  several 
years  is  the  United  States  post.  Postal  systems  that  do  not  meet 
their  expenses  may  be  best  regarded  as  administrative  departments 
carrying  out  a  pubUc  function.  (2)  Income  may  just  meet  expendi- 
ture (including  profit  on  capital  invested).  It  is  then  an  industrial 
agency,  and  so  continues  as  long  as  it  receives  merely  normal 
profit,  or  allows  free  competition  on  the  part  of  private  '  under- 
takers.* (3)  By  aid  of  its  special  privileges  it  may  obtain  an  extra 
return  beyond  what  would  be  gained  imder  open  competition,  and 
in  all  cases  this  additional  gain  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
taxation.  A  simple  test  will  suffice  to  show  that  such  is  the  true 
view.  Suppose  the  privilege  withdrawn,  would  not  the  extra 
advantage  be  either  shared  among  the  competing  producers  or  be 
given  in  lower  charges  to  the  consumers  ?  Again,  to  change  the 
supposition,  if  a  charge  equivalent  to  the  gain  through  legal 
monopoly  were  imposed  on  the  occupation,  would  it  not  be  in 
name  as  well  as  in  reality  a  tax  ?  Or  finally,  if  the  business,  with 
the  legal  privilege  annexed,  were  handed  over  to  a  single  company 
and  its  extra  gains  appropriated  by  the  state,  would  not  that 
also  be  a  tax  ?  The  monopoUsing  restriction  is  one  form  of  the  tax 
which  remains  in  force  through  all  the  different  assumed  cases. 

The  importance  of  clearly  drawing  this  distinction  arises 
from  its  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
taxation.  Industrial  receipts  by  the  state  have  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  that  question;  taxes  raised  through 
monopoly  have.  A  good  deal  of  the  net  income  of  the 
English  Post  Office  would  come  under  the  head  of  taxes  on 
communications   with    quite    as   much   justice    as    the   railway 
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passenger  duty.  A  qualification  must  however  be  made.  It 
has  often  been  pointed  out  that,  in  services  like  the  post  office, 
monopoly  is  a  means  of  economy  by  reducing  the  number  of 
appliances  needed,  and  what  is  realized  in  this  mode  is  pure  gain, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  considered  as  a  tax  on  anyone. 
Other  taxes  may,  however,  have  this  useful  property  as  Mill  long 
ago  showed  in  reference  to  taxation  of  profits  and  of  luxurious 
expenditure.^     But  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  pressure  and 

Financial  results  of  Post  Offices  and  Telegraphs  1887, 

IN  Million  Francs. 


Countries. 

Receipts. 

266-81 

Expenditure. 

228-93 « 

Surplus. 

1 

Deficit. 

Germany 

37-88 

Austria 

66-89 

55-54 

11-35 

J^'rance 

177-06 

:     137-66 

39-40 

Russia 

79-33 

92-26  » 

12-93 

Great  Britain 

217-64 

148-34 

69-30 

Italy 

42-16 

'       35-58 

6-58 

Hungary 

23-33 

18-50 

4-83 

The  Netherlands 

12-51 

9-63 

2-88 

Belgium 

15-33 

9-83 

5-50 

Switzerland 

2110 

19-57 

1-53 

Sweden 

9-01 

8-85 

0-16 

Norway 

3-29 

3-39 

010 

Denmark 

6-27 

6-28 

001 

U.S.  America 

253-04 

274-64 

21-60 

Brazil 

5-11 

12-20 

709 

Chili 

2-32 

2-65 

0-33 

India 

30-21 

,       28-20 

201 

Japan 

9-42 

12-73 

1 
1 

3-31 

distribution  of  taxation,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  best  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  net  income  under  open  competition,  and  treat 
only  the  excess,  if  any,  under  the  present  system  as  pure  taxation. 
From  this  standpoint  another  consequence  logically  follows,  viz. 
that  any  deficit  in  income,  as  compared  with  what  would  be  obtained 
under  free  competition  by  private  enterprise,  is  so  far  a  bounty  on 
communication.  A  bounty,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  Cournot*s  phrase 
a  *  negative  tax,'  and  if  excess  receipts  be  a  positive  tax  a  de- 

^  Principles f  book  v.  chap.  iii.  sect.  8 ;  chap.  vii.  sect.  2. 

3  The  cost  of  railway  carriage  of  mails  is  not  charged ;  if  it  were  included  the 
surplus  would  be  much  reduced. 

'  Expenditure  on  telegraphs  is  included,  but  income  is  not,  so  that  the  apparent 
.deficit  is  larger  than  the  real  one. 

No.  2. — VOL.  I  Y 
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ficiency  must  be  a  negative  one.  The  acceptance  of  this  proposi- 
tion does  not  by  any  means  carry  with  it  a  condemnation  of  the 
•policy  so  described.  The  value  of  facilities  for  communication 
is  so  great ;  their  influence  on  industry  and  commerce,  and  thence 
indirectly  on  pubUc  revenue,  is  so  far-reaching,  that  a  sacrifice  of 
the  kind  may  be  capable  of  full  justification  on  financial,  and  still 
more  on  social  grounds,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  sacrifice 
that  requires  to  be  vindicated  by  its  results. 

The  post  office,  as  a  taxing  agency  in  the  sense  just  explained, 
does  not  yield  the  large  returns  that  were  so  noticeable  in  respect 
to  other  monopolies.  The  table  of  the  receipts,  expenditure,  and 
gain  or  loss  of  most  leading  state  post  offices  for  a  recent  year  on 
page  321,  and  which  is  taken  from  Wagner,  Finanzwissenschafty 
vol.  ii.  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  148 — 9,  does  not  give  very  brilliant  results. 

The  telegraph  system  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  post 
office  that  the  extension  of  state  monopoly  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  has  been  very  general.  Most  of  the  postal  accounts  just 
stated  include  telegraphs.  The  United  States  has  not  as  yet 
followed  the  general  course ;  it  leaves  its  telegraphic  system  to 
private  companies.  The  question  of  the  best  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter is  a  difficult  one  ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to 
note  that  taxation  of  telegraphic  commiuiication  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable ;  the  real  problem  is  to  secure  the  payment  of  expenses  by 
earnings. 

Municipal  Industries. — Presenting  some  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  postal  service  is  the  municipalization  of  special 
industries,  particularly  water  and  gas  supply  and  tramway  ser\nce 
with  a  monopoly  to  the  public  authorities  of  the  town.  The  agencies 
in  each  case  are  more  cheaply  worked  by  monopoly  ;  in  each  the 
service  has  connection  with  the  governing  body  which  consumes 
a  part  of  its  service  or  product,  and  in  each  the  financial  ele- 
ment, though  present,  is  subordinate  to  other  aims.  Mimicipal 
industries  are  in  two  respects  different,  for  (1)  they  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital  expenditure,  and  (2)  they  naturally 
tend  to  become  monopolies.  The  question  then  so  far  as  we  have 
to  do  with  it  amounts  simply  to  the  comparative  merits  of  (a) 
taxation  thro7igh  monopoly,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  munici- 
pality taking  the  industry  into  its  own  hands,  and  so  applying  its 
monopoly  as  to  gain  extra  revenue,  and  (6)  taxation  o/ monopoly, 
to  be  effected  by  subjecting  the  companies  engaged  in  the  busi- 
nesses to  special  burdens.  The  financial  elements  involved  in 
the  decision  are  the  comparative  ability  of  municipal  and  company 
management,  and  the  relation  that  the  interest  on  mmiicipal  loans 
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would  bear  to  the  profits  of  the  undertakings  in  question ;  and 
while  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  superiority  in  private 
industry,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  credit  of  the  larger  towns  is 
so  good  as  to  enable  them  to  borrow  on  lower  terms  than  any 
usual  rate  of  dividend  would  represent.  So  far  as  the  question 
of  tax  revenue  is  involved,  we  may  conclude  that  a  somewhat 
greater  yield  with  less  friction  would  be  obtained  through  public 
monopoly,  but  that  it  is  questionable  whether  this  source  of 
taxation  is  a  good  one :  the  benefits  to  consumers  by  low  rates 
more  than  compensating  the  reduction  in  public  receipts.  That 
public  bodies  will  incline  to  the  latter  view  is  almost  certain. 
Taxation  of  such  essentials  as  water  and  light,  and  of  the  general 
conveniences  of  transport,  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  and  middle 
classes  would  run  little  chance  of  approval  by  any  popularly 
elected  body.^ 

State  Railways. — Among  possible  forms  of  revenue-jdelding 
monopoly,  railways  under  state  management  must  be  mentioned, 
but  in  practice  there  is  no  instance  of  the  application  of  this 
method,  for  most  countries  retain  private  lines  in  more  or  less 
competition  with  state  ones ;  and  where,  as  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  whole  railway  system  is  state  property,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  do  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  working  and  interest 
on  capital  expenditure.  As  the  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners 
remark :  *  No  department  controlling  state-owned  railways  can 
expect  to  be  allowed  to  reaUze  more  than  a  small  margin  beyond  the 
amount  required  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  capital  invested,  as 
immediately  that  point  has  been  reached  the  public  request  and 
insist  upon  concessions  in  rates  or  increased  facilities ;  both  of 
which  are  practically  an  amelioration  of  taxation.'  ^ 

The  foregoing  examination  of  the  principal  cases  in  which 
state  monopoly  is  or  may  be  employed  as  a  fiscal  expedient  enables 
some  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  effects  and  limits 
of  its  working.  The  first  point  that  is  prominently  suggested  is 
that  monopoly  is  in  fact  but  one  particular  method  of  raising  taxes, 
and  that,  consequently,  its  operation  should  be  confined  to  articles 
that  are  well  suited  as  objects  of  taxation.  In  practice  also  it  is 
only  productive  when  confined  to  commodities ;  when  apphed  to 
'  acts,'  and  more  especially  to  communication  and  transport,  it 
meets  with  difficulties,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  partly 
from  popular  sentiment.     The  post  office,  telegraphs,  and  railways 

^  This  part  of  the  question  has  heen  well  treated  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  Municipal 
Monopolies^  received  after  the  paragraphs  in  the  text  were  in  type.  See  especially 
pp.  21—24. 

'  Victorian  Year  Book,  1887-8,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
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will  never  be  productive  of  much  tax  revenue  ;  nor  can  we  expect 
that  municipal  resources  will  be  largely  assisted  by  monopoly  of 
special  industries.  Another  feature  in  successful  monopoly  is  its 
operation  on  articles  of  luxury.  With  the  exception — if  it  really 
be  an  exception — of  salt,  this  method  of  taxation  is  best  apphed 
to  commodities  that  are  at  once  luxuries  and  in  general  use  ;  it  in 
fact  conforms  to  the  rule  that  governs  all  taxation  of  commodities. 
The  sumptuary  element,  if  it  may  be  so  described,  is  also  present. 
The  alcohol  monopoly  has  been  advocated  as  much  to  restrain  in- 
temperance as  to  increase  revenue,  and  the  same  idea  reappears 
in  the  monopoly  of  tobacco. 

The  one  serious  objection  to  the  system  is  found  in  its  violation 
of  industrial  liberty.  The  general  value  of  freedom  in  industry  is 
however  always  impaired  by  taxation.  An  excise  duty  can  only 
be  effective  with  the  aid  of  constant  watchfulness  and  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officials.  '  The  system  of  control,*  says 
Cliffe  Leslie,  *  which  excise  duties  involve  in  the  case  of  produc- 
tions subject  to  them  is  scarcely  a  smaller  violation  of  industrial 
freedom  than  absolute  prohibition,'^  and  the  evidence  that  he 
adduces  fully  supports  his  statement.  The  difference,  so  far  as 
infringement  of  liberty  is  concerned,  between  excise  supervision 
and  monopoly  is  merely  one  of  degree,  and  if,  as  most  economists 
and  financiers  maintain,  taxation  of  commodities  is  necessary 
under  present'  conditions,  it  follows  that  the  choice  between 
monopoly  and  excise  taxation  depends  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  For  instance,  the  French  tobacco  monopoly 
seems  generally  accepted  as  the  only  effective  mode  open  for 
raising  a  sufficiently  large  sum  from  that  commodity.^  The 
United  States,  who  do  not  need  revenue,  can  adopt  the  milder  and 
less  stringent  form  of  a  stamp  duty.^  In  deciding  between  the 
different  methods  of  taxation,  the  following  conditions  are  the 
most  important,  viz,  (1)  the  rate  of  taxation — the  heavier  the 
rate  of  charge  the  greater  the  probability  that  monopoly  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  effectively  collected  ;  (2)  the  possibility 
of  full  supervision  of  private  producers — the  more  difficult  this  is 
the  stronger  is  the  case  for  placing  the  industry  entirely  in  the 

1  "  Financial  Reform,"  in  Cobden  Club  Essays  (2nd  series),  p.  224. 

s  *  Nous  conseillons  k  tous  les  pays  qui  ont  le  monopole  du  tabac  de  le  conscrver. 
En  fait  de  droits  sur  cette  denrde  les  plus  dlevds  sont  les  meilleurs,  k  la  seule  condition 
qu*ils  soient  les  plus  productifs  pour  le  Tr6sor.  Tant  que  nous  aurons  une  grande 
arm6e  et  une  grosse-  dette  nous  devrons  maintenir  le  monopole  du  tabac."  Leroj- 
Beaulieu,  TraiU  des  Finances^  vol.  i.  p.  706 ;  cf.  Stourm,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

•  For  the  details  of  the  tobacco  tax  in  the  United  States,  sec  an  interesting  article 
by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  January  1891,  pp.  193,  et  seq. 
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hands  of  the  state ;  (3)  the  elaborateness  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses employed.  Where  much  fixed  capital  is  required,  and 
where  invention  is  active,  it  is  not  advisable  to  establish  a  state 
monopoly ;  (4)  the  extent  of  the  industry.  A  complete  withdrawal  of 
any  branch  of  industry  from  th^  hands  of  private  producers  is,  in 
itself,  an  evil,  and  the  larger  the  industry  the  greater  the  loss  in- 
flicted. Even  on  the  supposition  that  cotton  goods  were  the  most 
suitable  objects  of  taxation,  a  state  monopoly  of  the  English 
cotton  industry  would  be  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of.  Taking 
these  conditions  together,  we  find  that  there  is  a  tolerably  well- 
defined  area  within  which  alone  the  use  of  monopoly  is  admissible, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  trained  financial  practice  to  wisely  apply  it 
within  those  bounds. 

The  whole  inquiry  also  illustrates  the  proposition  that  financial 
systems  must  be  adjusted  to  suit  special  situations.  There  is  no 
pure  a  priori  system  of  taxation.  Each  state  requires  what  is 
fitted  for  its  special  circumstances.  The  place  of  general  princi- 
ples is  not  to  assist  the  financier  in  laying  down  hard  and  fast 
rules,  but  in  indicating  the  forces  that  are  likely  to  operate  in 
all  cases,  but  with  varying  intensity  in  each  separate  instance. 

[Note. — Since  the  above  article  was  written,  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  opium  monopoly  by  the  debate  and  division 
on  Sir  J.  Pease's  motion  (April  10th,  1891).  The  fact  that  mono- 
poly is  nothing  but  a  particular  form  of  taxation  disposes  effectually 
of  the  proposal,  made  on  moral  grounds,  to  substitute  an  excise 
or  export  duty  for  the  present  system.  Even  the  permission  of 
free  cultivation  without  any  taxation  is  met  by  Sir  H.  Maine's 
dictum  that  '  For  moral  purposes  there  is  no  distinction  between 
what  a  despotic  Government  does  itself,  and  what  it  permits  its 
subjects  to  do.*  We  are  not  called  on  to  balance  the  argmnents 
for  total  prohibition,  and  for  retention  of  the  monopoly.  But  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  financial  sacrifice  of  the  former  would,  if 
the  burden  were  borne  by  England,  be  smaller  than  is  commonly 
believed.  The  Indian  Budget  estimate  for  1891-2  puts  the  net 
receipts  from  opium  at  R.X.  5,301,700,  or,  taking  the  rupee  at 
Is,  5\d,  (the  Budget  figure),  only  £3,810,600,  less  than  half  of  the 
'  eight  millions  *  of  popular  statements.  Should  the  decline  be  as 
rapid  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  since  1880-1  the  problem  will 
soon  solve  itself.] 

C.  F.  Bastable 


THE  Mckinley  taeiff  act  ^ 

The  protective  system  which  the  United  States  has  adopted 
during  the  last  generation  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  phase  of  the  general  reaction  against  a  liberal  policy  in 
foreign  trade  which  has  shown  itself  since  1873  in  almost  every 
comitry  except  England.  In  fact,  however,  the  movement 
in  the  United  States  is  a  separate  and  distinct  one.  The 
reaction  in  other  comitries  has  been  due  to  wide-reaching 
causes,  such  as  brought  about,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  a 
similar  result  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  great 
inventions  in  textile  manufactures  and  in  the  production  of  iron  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  about  a  sw^eeping 
change  in  the  processes  of  production  and  in  international  trade. 
To  that  change  the  Continental  countries  accommodated  them- 
selves but  slowly  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  led  to  oppo- 
sition which  took,  in  part,  the  form  of  protective  duties.  Similarly, 
we  have  had  in  this  generation  enormous  changes  in  the  arts  of 
production,  and  above  all  in  transportation,  which  have  compelled 
a  shifting  and  rearrangement  of  the  protective  machinery,  and 
have  inevitably  caused  discomfort  and  suffering  to  large  classes  in 
many  countries.  Among  the  attempts  to  stave  off  or  mitigate  the 
effects  of  these  great  changes,  have  been  the  productive  duties  im- 
posed since  1873  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  Italy. 
As  the  older  movement  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  cheapened 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  so  the  present  movement  is  directed 
chiefly  against  the  cheapened  agricultural  products  of  new  comi- 
tries, and  especially  of  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  protective  movement  in  the  United 
States  stands  by  itself,  and  presents  aspects  of  its  own.  In  truth, 
the  movement  here  has  been  very  largely  of  an  accidental  sort, 
explicable  mainly  from  political  causes.  The  United  States  has 
simply  drifted  into  its  present  position  of  high  and  pronounced  pro- 

^  Beproduced   (with   some  additions  by  the  author)   from  the   Qiomale   degli 
Economisti,  Jan.  1891,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of  that  Journal. 
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tection.  Before  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  our  tariff  system  was 
comparatively  moderate  and  simple ;  not  by  any  means  a  tariff  based 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but  a  tariff  making  a  very  moderate 
application  of  protection.  During  the  colossal  struggle  of  the 
Civil  War,  every  financial  resource  was  strained  to  the  utmost. 
An  enormous  national  debt  was  accumulated,  a  vast  system  of  in- 
ternal taxation  introduced,  an  inconvertible  paper  money  issued 
to  excess,  and  a  great  increase  in  customs  taxation  brought  about. 
The  protective  system  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  safely  said* 
would  never  have  reached  its  present  position  but  for  the  financial 
pressure  of  the  Civil  War.  When  the  war  closed  no  one  expected 
that  any  one  of  the  financial  expedients  to  which  it  led  would  become 
permanent.  The  debt  was  steadily  reduced,  the  currency  was  put 
on  a  specie  basis,  almost  all  the  internal  taxes  were  abolished  ;  but 
the  customs  taxes  remain,  and  indeed  have  rather  been  increased. 
For  the  first  ten  years  after  the  war  the  general  expectation  was 
that  these  also  would  be  reduced.  The  opponents  of  protection 
take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  quoting  from  speeches  made  in  1870 
and  1872  by  men  who  are  now  unconditional  protectionists,  pro- 
tests against  the  evils  of  high  duties.  The  present  attitude  of  the 
Republican  party,  committed  as  it  is  to  the  rigid  maintenance  and 
wider  extension  of  the  protective  policy,  was  not  clearly  assumed 
until  within  the  last  ten  years.  As  late  as  1872,  its  leaders  were 
active  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  customs  duties ; 
and  in  the  campaigns  of  1876  and  of  1880  the  protective  question 
played  no^Jonsiderable  part. 

The  United  States,  then,  has  drifted  into  its  present  position  ; 
drifted  into  it  because  the  customs  taxes  are  those  whose  incidence 
is  least  easily  followed,  which  alone  find  strong  pecmiiary  interests  1 
to  aid  them,  which  alone  hold  out  the  promise  of  aiding  domestic 
rather  than  foreign  industry.  The  process  of  drifting  can  in  no 
way  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  history  of  the  movement 
during  the  last  six  years,  culminating  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
last  year. 

In  1883,  a  general  revision  of  the  customs  duties  was  made. 
That  revision  was  made  by  the  Republican  party,  and  its  original 
object  was  to  make  reductions  of  the  duties.  The  reform  of  the 
tariff,  of  which  much  was  heard  in  those  days  from  Republican 
quarters,  was  on  all  hands  understood  to  mean  a  lowering  of  the 
rates  of  duty.  In  fact  the  Act  of  1883  did  make  some  reductions 
on  important  articles,  like  pig  iron  and  wool ;  slight  reductions,  it 
is  true,  but  none  the  less  significant  of  what  was  then  understood 
to  be  the  popular  wish.     It  is  true  also  that  the  protectionists  into 
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whose  hands  the  remodelling  of  the  tariff  was  put,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  increase  the  duties  on  certain  articles  which 
were  most  affected  by  competition  from  abroad.  But  the  unmis- 
takable feeling  of  the  public,  and  the  undoubted  expectation  of 
public  men,  was  that  the  duties  should  be  reduced. 

In  1884  came  the  election  of  President  Cleveland.  The  cam- 
paign of  that  year  was  conducted  by  the  Republicans  on  the  tariff 
question,  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  was  put  forward  by  them 
as  the  main  issue  on  which  they  wished  to  stand  before  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats  and  a  large  number 
of  independent  voters  made  the  campaign  turn  largely  on  the  per- 
sonal quaUfications  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  The  final  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  no  doubt  due 
in  large  part  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  personal  character  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  to  an  expectation  that  his  opponent  would  adopt  a 
high  standard  in  his  administration  of  the  Civil  Service.  Mr, 
Cleveland,  however,  was  not  indisposed  to  accept  the  issue  which 
Mr.  Blaine  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  decisive  one  in  the  cam- 
paign, and,  after  having  been  in  office  for  two  years,  he  sent  to 
Congress,  in  December  1887,  his  well-known  message  on  the  tariff. 
In  that  he  put  himself  squarely  upon  the  ground  that  the  existing 
duties  were  excessive  and  should  be  reduced,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, that  the  duties  on  raw  materials  should  be  done  away  with. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  imqualified  attitude  committed  the  Democratic 
party  more  fully  to  the  policy  of  reducing  the  duties,  while,  oil 
the  other  hand,  it  compelled  the  Republicans,  almost  in  self- 
defence,  to  cling  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  policy  of  high  pro- 
tection. During  the  session  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1887-8,. 
the  Democrats  pushed  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  they  had  a  majority,  the  so-called  Mills  Bill,^  making  a 
general  reduction  of  duties.  There  was  no  expectation  that  this 
Bill  would  be  enacted,  because  the  Senate  still  contained  a 
majority  of  Republicans ;  it  was  meant  mainly  to  be  a  concrete 
expression  of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  election  of  1888,  therefore,  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
the  Democratic  candidate,  and  Mr.  Harrison  the  Republican  can- 
didate, turned  mainly  on  the  tariff  issue.  The  contest  was  close  ; 
and  the  Republicans  won  by  a  narrow  majority.     Mr.  Harrison 

'  Theso  measures  get  their  names  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  chaimien  of  the 
committes  preparing  them.  Mr.  Mills,  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  prepared  the  tariff  bill  in 
1888.  Mr.  ^IcKinley,  a  member  from  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  same  comanittee  in 
the  present  Congress. 
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became  President,  and  the  Republicans  secured  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  majority  which  was  small,  but  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  policy.  The  Republican 
victory  probably  was  not  due  to  any  strong  popular  preference  for 
the  Protectionist  policy.  The  ties  of  party  attachment,  which  are 
immensely  strong  in  the  United  States,  held  many  thousands  to 
the  Republican  party  merely  by  force  of  tradition.  These  voters 
have  been  Protectionists  because  they  are  Republicans,  not  Re- 
publicans because  they  are  Protectionists.  This  rooted  hold  of  the 
party  among  the  *  respectable '  classes  of  the  North  was  reinforced 
in  1888  by  other  causes.  Many  independents  who  had  refused  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Blaine  in  1884,  had  become  dissatisfied,  in  part  cer- 
tainly on  good  grounds,  with  President  Cleveland's  administration 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  refused  to  vote  for  him  again.  Moreover, 
the  Republicans  had  a  very  effective  party  organization,  and  the 
command  of  large  sums  of  money  for  campaign  purposes.  The 
election  of  1888  was  characterized  by  a  free  use  of  money  on  both 
sides,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  lowest  class  of  our  voters 
during  the  campaign  was  so  great  as  to  cause  some  pessimistic 
feeling  as  to  the  future  work  of  universal  suffrage.  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  secured 
large  sums  of  money  for  campaign  uses  from  manufacturers  and 
others  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  retention  or  increase  of  the 
duties  ;  nay,  it  has  been  charged  that  there  was  a  direct  bargain, 
under  which  subscriptions  to  the  campaign  fund  were  to  receive  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of  higher  duties.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  such  compact  was  made ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  considerable  sums  were  subscribed  by  those  engaged  in  pro- 
tected industries  to  the  campaign  funds  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  never  would  have  been  subscribed  but  for  an  expectation 
that  the  duties  would  be  increased. 

The  final  result  has  been  the  new  tariff  act.  That  act  was 
passed  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  made  by  the  Republicans  to 
the  people  and  to  the  protected  industries.  It  was  not  passed 
without  grave  misgivings  within  the  ranks  of  the  party.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Republicans  doubted  whether  the  country  was  really 
with  them  in  the  measure.  Especially  in  the  West,  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  feared  that  the  measure  would  not  be  popular.  But 
after  the  pledges  made  in  the  campaign,  the  Republican  party  would 
have  weakened  itself  and  impaired  its  political  prestige,  if  it  had 
failed  to  carry  through  some  tariff  act.  The  presiure  of  party 
tactics  carried  through  a  measure  of  which  the  dangfei:3  were 
considerable,  and  were  not  unforeseen. 
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So  much  for  the  history :  to  which  a  word  may  now  be  added  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  As  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
doubtless  know,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  are 
elected  for  two  years  only,  and  every  two  years  a  new  House 
supersedes  the  old  one.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  Act  in  October,  1890,  the  biennial  election  for  the  next 
House  was  held.  In  that  election  (in  November,  1890)  the  tariff 
question  was  again  mainly  at  issue.  The  result  of  the  popular 
vote,  to  the  surprise  of  the  opponents  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of 
the  McKinley  Act,  was  the  complete  and  utter  rout  of  the  Repub- 
licans. Not  only  has  the  slender  majority  which  they  have  in  the 
present  House  been  wiped  out,  but  in  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  majority  against  them  will  be  more  than  two  to 
one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  peculiarities  of 
our  political  machinery  will  prevent  this  change  in  the  popular 
vote  from  having  any  effect  on  legislation  for  several  years  to  come. 
In  the  first  place,  the  newly  elected  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  meet  until  December,  1891,  so  that  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  no  change  in  legislation  could  be  undertaken  before 
1892.  Next,  the  Senate  has  still  a  Republican  majority,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to  have  one  for  at  least  two  years  to  come. 
Finally,  President  Harrison  retains  his  veto  power  over  legislation 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  March,  1893.  The  new  House, 
confronted  by  a  Republican  Senate  and  President,  will,  therefore, 
be  unable  to  enact  any  measure  overthrowing  the  new  tariff  Act. 

When  we  consider  the  possibilities  after  1892,  we  are  very 
much  at  sea.  The  campaign  of  1890  was  no  more  than  a  pre- 
liminary skirmish.  The  real  struggle  will  come  in  1892,  when  a 
new  President  and  still  another  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
elected.  What  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  meantime,  and  what  will  be  the  trend  of  public  opinion, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Other  issues — notably  those  connected 
with  the  silver  coinage  and  the  currency — may  come  to  the  front, 
and  materially  affect  the  constituency  and  prospects  of  both  par- 
ties. But  one  thing  is  clear  :  that  the  general  policy  of  protection 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  rejected.  While  the  new  tariff  Act  was 
doubtless  not  popular,  and  damaged  the  Repubhcans  at  the  last 
elections,  other  causes  contributed  to  their  mishaps.  To  say  the 
least,  they  have  not  improved  the  Civil  Service ;  they  have  not 
been  fortunate,  to  use  again  a  mild  expression,  in  some  appoint- 
ments to  conspicuous  public  offices.  They  have  tried  to  pass  the 
bill,  popularly  known  as  the  Force  Bill,  for  regulating  Federal 
elections  in  the  South,  which  is  fairly  open  to  the  objection  that 
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it  would  check  the  progress  toward  better  relations  between  the 
whites  and  blacks, — a  progress  which,  while  it  has  by  no  means 
solved  that  most'difficult  of  our  problems,  is  yet  an  extraordinary 
example  of  the  capacity  of  the  American  to  adapt  himself  to 
changed  conditions.  They  have  alienated  many  members  of  their 
own  party  by  the  extravagance  of  their  legislation  for  pensioning 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  All  these  causes  contributed  to  bring 
about  their  discomfiture ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  usual  reaction 
against  the  party  in  power  midway  in  its  administration.  The 
tariff  Act  in  itself  was  in  its  details  an  unfortunate  measure,  calcu- 
lated to  invite  attack  and  defeat.  The  coiuitry  has  not,  therefore, 
pronounced  definitely  as  to  the  protective  policy,  but  only  as  to 
the  policy  which  the  Eepublicans  have  pursued  in  every  direction 
during  the  last  two  years.  If  the  Republicans,  ridding  themselves 
of  the  particularly  objectionable  features  of  the  McKinley  Act, 
plant  themselves  squarely  upon  a  policy  of  more  moderate  pro- 
tection, and  if  they  rid  themselves  of  some  unpopular  measures 
and  unpopular  leaders,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  may  not 
succeed  in  1892. 

Looking  now,  however,  not  at  the  prospect  for  the  next  two 
years  or  the  next  five  years,  but  at  the  probable  permanent  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  there  are 
certain  deep-reaching  factors  which  will  tend  to  bring  the  country 
away  from  the  policy  of  protection,  and  eventually  to  lower  the 
range  of  import  duties.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  products  which  now  takes  place  from  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  As  the  population 
increases  within  the  United  States,  and  as  less  and  less  new  land 
becomes  available,  there  will  be  more  mouths  to  feed  within  the 
country,  and  no  fresh  natural  resources  with  which  to  raise 
agricultural  produce.  In  the  second  place  the  industrial  character 
of  the  American  people  is  such  as  will  make  the  country,  in  the 
long  run,  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  extraordinary  advances  made  by  us  in  the  use  and 
invention  of  labour-saving  machinery,  and  the  enormous  resources 
in  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  natural  gas,  promise  a  great 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  in  those  industries  where 
mechanical  skill  is  most  important.  As  the  pressure  towards 
diminishing  exports  of  agricultural  produce  becomes  felt,  and  the 
possibility  of  increased  exports  in  manufactured  articles  more 
clear,  the  cry  for  free  raw  materials,  which  is  now  being  raised 
effectively  by  the  Democrats,  will  become  more  and  more  effective, 
and  the  trend  of  opinion  must  be  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal 
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foreign  policy.  But  how  long  will  it  be  before  this  stage  is 
reached  ?  It  may  come  within  five  years :  it  may  not  come  for 
twenty  years.  The  beginnings  of  the  permanent  movement  may 
be  appearing  now,  and  some  reductions  from  the  general  high 
range  of  duties,  especially  upon  raw  materials,  may  come  in  the 
immediate  future ;  but  how  soon  a  general  change,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  customs  duties,  will  be  reached,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Not  a  little  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  political  skill 
which  the  two  opposing  parties — the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans— will  show  in  the  campaigns  of  the  ensuing  years. 

After  this  lengthy  introduction  we  may  pass  to  the  particular 
measure,  the  McKinley  Act,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  the 
present  agitation  in  the  United  States,  and  which  has  caused  so 
much  excitement  in  European  countries.  The  central  point  of 
the  protective  system  in  the  United  States  is  in  what  is  known  as 
the  wool  schedule — the  duties  upon  wool  and  upon  woollen  goods  ; 
and  nothing  indicates  more  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties 
than  the  mode  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  these  duties.  In 
American  politics  wool  is  an  article  of  prime  importance.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  farmers  of 
some  central  states,  and  particularly  of  Ohio,  in  which  the  parties 
are  evenly  divided,  and  in  which  the  scale  has  turned  sometimes 
in  favour  of  one  party,  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  other.  The 
farmers  in  this  region  have  been  told  for  years  that  the  duty  upon 
wool  enables  them  to  get  higher  prices,  and  so  gives  them  their 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  protective  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
wool  is  a  raw  material  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  particularly  of  New 
England  ;  and  the  appeal  for  free  raw  material  for  the  benefit  of 
the  woollen  manufacturer  is  particularly  effective  in  these  states. 
It  may  surprise  the  foreign  reader  to  be  informed  that  never- 
theless most  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  states — even  the 
woollen  manufacturers  themselves — are  in  favour  of  the  retention 
of  duties  upon  wool.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough  :  the 
duty  upon  wool  is  the  price  which  they  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  protective  system.  The  feeling  both  with  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  protection  is  that  if  the  duty  upon 
wool  is  removed,  it  will  be  impossible  longer  to  persuade  the 
farmers  that  the  protective  system  is  to  their  advantage.  They 
will  then  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  duties  upon  woollen  goods 
and  on  manufactures  in  general ;  the  whole  fabric  will  come  to 
the  ground  when  once  this  fomidation  is  destroyed. 

The  tariff  Act  of  1883  made  a  slight  reduction  in  the  duty 
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upon  wool.  The  Mills  Bill,  passed  by  the  Democrats  in  1888, 
admitted  it  free  of  duty  ;  and  that  change  was  felt  by  both  parties 
to  be  of  incisive  importance.  The  McKinley  Act,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  maintained  but  raised  the  duties  on  all  classes  of 
wool.  Retaining  the  classification  which  had  previously  existed, 
it  divided  wool  into  three  classes  :  clothing  wool,  combing  wool, 
and  carpet  wool.  The  duty  on  clothing  wool  goes  up  from  ten  to 
eleven  cents  per  pound,  and  that  on  combing  wool  from  ten  to 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  The  changes  in  the  third  class,  carpet 
wool,  can  be  best  shown  by  a  tabular  statement.  The  duty  is 
changed  from  specific  to  ad  valorem,  as  follows : — 

/'If  worth  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,   duty  2^ 

Ql  J  R  t    • ^      cents. 

worth  more  than  12  cents  per  pound,  duty 


r 


5  cents. 

-r»  ^         -,      .  1     Ti/r     f  If  worth  13  cents  or  less,  32  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Rate  under  the  Mc-  )  ^.  ^,  ^i.       -lo         ^      en  *.       j 

XT-  1       A  ^  -\  If  worth  more  than  13   cents,  50  per  cent,   a^i 

Kmley  Act : —       J  ,  »         r- 

''  \     valorem. 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  provisions  as  to  the  application 
of  the  classification,  which  tend  to  make  these  duties  more  rigorous. 
Thus,  if  any  wool  of  the  third  class  (carpet  wool) ,  has  been  im- 
proved at  all  by  an  admixture  of  merino  or  English  blood,  it  must 
be  classified  as  clothing  or  combing  wool.  Again,  if  a  bale  of 
wool  stated  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  binder  one  class,  shall 
contain  any  wool  whatever  of  another  class,  the  whole  bale  is 
subject  to  the  duty  of  the  higher  class.  Provisions  of  this  sort, 
combined  with  certain  regulations  of  a  separate  administrative 
bill,  also  passed  by  this  Congress,  make  the  changes  somewhat 
greater  than  they  seem  to  be  on  the  surface. 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  duties  upon  wool,  which  must 
strike  the  European  reader  as  most  curious  illustrations  of  an  ex- 
treme protective  policy,  will  have  any  considerable  effect  in  check- 
ing the  importation  of  wool,  or  in  stimulating  its  domestic  pro- 
duction. The  class  of  wool  described  as  carpet  wool,  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  is  grown  only  to  a  very  slight  extent 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a  coarse  quality  grown  mainly  in 
semi-civilized  countries,  and  is  imported  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world ;  from  Eussia,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
from  India.  With  the  same  labour  and  the  same  amount  of  at- 
tention the  wool  grower  in  civilized  communities  can  secure  a  better 
quality  of  wool,  commanding  a  higher  price  ;  accordingly  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  more  profitable  sort.   The  supply  of  carpet  wool 
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has  therefore  been  obtained  ahnost  exclusively  by  importation. 
The  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  it  has  been 
due  chiefly  to  a  suspicion,  which  existed  rather  in  the  minds  of  the 
self-styled  advocates  of  the  farmers  than  in  the  minds   of  the 
farmers  themselves,  that  wool  belonging  properly  to  the  clothing 
or  combing  class  has  been  entered  as  carpet  wool  and  so  has 
escaped  the  higher  duty.     This  suspicion  explains  the  division  of 
carpet  wool  into  two  classes  according  to  its  value,  and  the  higher 
duty  upon  the  more  valuable  class.     It  explains  also  the  provision, 
before  referred  to,  by  which  carpet  wool  having  any  admixture 
of  merino  or  English  blood  is  to  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes.     The  increase  of  the  duty  upon  carpet  wool  has 
been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  the  manufacturers  of  carpets,  whose 
industry  is  large,  and  is  carried  on  under  a  domestic  competition 
so  keen  as  to  make  impossible  any  unusual  profits.   Moreover,  their 
processes  of  manufacture  are  Uttle,  if  at   all,  behind  those  in 
European  countries,  and  foreign  competition  is  not  much  to  be 
feared  ;  the  indirect  advantage  which  the  manufacturers  are  sup- 
posed to  get,  that  of  bolstering  the  duty  on  their  own  product,  is 
consequently   not    very    tempting  to   them.      Some  prominent 
manufacturers  of   late   have    come    out    squarely  in   favour  of 
free    wool;    in    other    words,    have   left   the   Republicans    and 
joined   the   Democrats.      From  the  public  point    of  view,   the 
duty  on  carpet  wool  must  be  regarded   as  an  unreasonable  ob- 
stacle, difficult  to  defend  on  any  ground,  to  a  simple  and  natural 
division  of  labour.     The  free  raw  material  cry  was  raised  against 
it  with  effect,  and  the  item  was  one  of  those  ill-judged  details 
in  the  new  Act   which   contributed  to   the  recent  Republican 
defeat. 

On  clothing  and  combing  wool  the  changes  of  duty,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  are  not  considerable,  and  serve  to  emphasize  the 
opposition  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  Democratic  policy  of  free 
wool  rather  than  to  make  any  substantial  change.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  high  duties  upon  wool,  which  were  imposed  during 
the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  and  which  I  have  described  else- 
where at  some  length,^  is  due  to  a  curious  turn  of  historical 
causes.  During  the  last  two  generations  the  general  tendency 
has  been  for  wool-growing  to  shift  to  new  countries,  in  which  the 
population  was  not  yet  dense  enough  for  agriculture  proper.  As 
improved  means  of  communication  have  made  possible  the 
transportation  of  wool  for  great  distances,  the  wool-growing  of 
the  world  has  been  transferred  largely  to  Australia,  the  Argentine 

^  In  my  Tariff  History  of  th£  United  States,  pt,  iv.,  chap.  iii. 
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Eepublic,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  new  countries.  In 
the  United  States  a  similar  process  has  shown  itself  within  the 
country.  Wool-growing  has  steadily  shifted  westward.  In  the 
middle  of  this  century,  as  population  became  more  dense  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  number  of  sheep  in  these  declined,  and  the 
quantity  of  wool  grown  became  less  ;  while  in  the  Central  States 
and  in  the  Mississippi  valley  wool-growing  became  a  considerable 
industry.  As  population  became  more  dense  in  these  Central 
States  in  turn,  and  as  railways  penetrated  the  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  wool-growing  again  shifted  further 
westward,  and  became  a  great  industry  on  the  wide  plains  of  the 
Far  West,  and  in  the  fertile  but  unsettled  lands  of  California.  In 
our  own  time,  as  population  is  advancing  into  the  Far  West,  and 
as  California  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  thickly  settled  State, 
the  tendency  again  appears  for  wool-growing  to  decline  there, 
and  make  way  for  agricultural  operations. 

This  process,  as  it  happens,  was  interrupted  in  the  United 
States  by  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War.  The  sudden  cutting  off  of 
the  supply  of  cotton  caused  a  great  demand  for  wool,  and  for 
about  a  decade  wool-raising  was  highly  profitable.  It  increased, 
therefore,  in  those  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  which, 
under  normal  circumstances,  it  would  have  tended  slowly  to 
decline.  The  process,  as  it  happened,  was  coincident  with  the 
issue  of  inconvertible  paper  money,  and  a  consequent  artificial 
rise  in  general  prices.  A  few  years  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
cotton  resumed  its  place  as  the  most  important  and  abundant  of 
textile  materials,  the  normal  situation  was  reverted  to.  The 
price  of  wool  fell  sharply,  wool-growing  shifted  rapidly  to  the 
unsettled  western  regions,  and  the  considerable  returns  which  the 
farmers  had  been  getting  for  their  wool  shrank.  This  change, 
again,  came  with  the  distressing  fall  in  prices  which  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  and  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
These  causes,  not  to  mention  others  also  at  work,  made  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  producers  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  far  from  prosperous ;  and  in  their  depression  they  grasped 
at  legislation  promising  aid  in  any  direction.  The  maintenance 
of  the  duties  upon  wool  was  one  step  by  which  the  legislators 
could  seem  at  least  to  aid  them. 

But  the  endeavour  to  stave  off  the  working  of  wide-reaching 
economic  forces  has  not  succeeded.  The  westward  movement  of 
wool-growing  has  continued.  The  wool  clipped  in  the  region  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  has  continued  to  decline,  and  the  consider- 
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able  increase  in  the  production  of  wool  which  has  taken  place 
since  1870  has  been  exclusively  in  the  Far  West.  But  population 
is  thickening  in  these  regions,  and  wool-growing  is  not  likely 
further  to  increase  even  in  them.  Indeed  there  are  already  signs 
that  it  is  beginning  to  slacken  ;  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  United 
States  will  rely  on  the  importation  of  wool  even  more  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  Under  these  circumstances  the  restiveness  of 
the  woollen  manufacturers  under  the  duty  upon  wool  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  and  it  has  become  a  serious  question  for  them 
whether  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  throw  over  the  duty  on 
wool  and  submit  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  their  goods, 
rather  than  to  continue  to  pay  the  heavy  duty  upon  their  raw 
material.  The  National  Association  of  Woollen  Manufactures, 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the 
country  are  organized,  has  protested  against  the  recent  additions 
to  the  duty  on  wool,  even  while  requesting  an  increase  of  the 
duties  upon  their  goods.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers themselves  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  minority  who 
would  accept  the  complete  abolition  of  the  wool  duties,  and 
take  their  chances  on  the  consequent  reduction  of  those  on 
woollens. 

The  other  side  of  the  present  system  of  duties  on  wool  and 
woollens  appears  in  the  duties  upon  woollen  goods.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  duties  upon  woollen  goods  is  to  impose,  in  the  first 
place,  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  per  pound  or  per  yard,  whose 
object  is  merely  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  duties 
upon  raw  wool  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  got 
the  wool  free  of  duty.  Over  and  above  this  there  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  which  alone  is  supposed  to  protect  him.  In  1867,  when  the 
compound  system  was  first  systematically  applied,  this  net  pro- 
tective duty  was  expected  to  be  25  per  cent.  The  actual  ad 
valorem  rate  was  put  at  35  per  cent.,  the  extra  10  per  cent, 
affording  compensation  for  certain  internal  taxes,  and  certain 
duties  upon  dyes  and  other  chemicals.  These  internal  taxes,  and 
most  of  the  other  charges,  have  since  disappeared.  Nevertheless 
the  ad  valorem  duty  on  woollens  not  only  has  retained  the  ad- 
ditional 10  per  cent.,  but  has  even  been  pushed  to  a  higher  rate. 
The  first  steps  toward  a  higher  net  protection  were  already  taken 
in  the  Act  of  1883  ;  and  in  the  McKinley  Act  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  nominal  moderation  of  the  original  scheme.  The 
situation  will  be  most  easily  explained  by  presenting  the  duties 
under  the  Act  of  1883  and  under  the  McKinley  Act,  on  *  woollen 
cloths,*   which   include  most  goods   for  men's   wear,   and  form 
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the  most  important  single  item  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods. 

/  On    cloths  worth  80  cents    or  less  per  pound,' 
,        , ,    ,  J      35  cents  per  pound,  plus  35  7o  ^^  valorem. 

^  J  On  cloths  worth  more  than  80  cents  per  pound, 

V     35  cents  per  pound,  plus  40  ^/^  ad  valorem. 
On   cloths  worth    30  cents  or  less  per  pound, 

33  cents  per  pound,  plus  40  7o  ^  valorem. 
On  cloths  worth  between  30  and  40  cents  per 


The  duty  under  the  , 


pound,  38^  cents  per  pound,    plus  40  7o  ^^ 


McKinley  Act  is  |      ,^^^^^„^ 

On  cloths  worth  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  * 
44  cents  per  pound,  plus  50  7o  ^  valorem. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the 
rate  of  duty  on  the  cheapest  kinds  of  woollen  cloth,  there  is  a 
distinct  and  real  increase,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the 
changes  due  to  the  heavier  duty  on  wool,  in  the  rates  on  the  more 
expensive  qualities.  For  example,  on  woollen  cloths  worth  between 
30  and  50  cents  per  pomid,  the  total  duty  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  150  per  cent  upon  the  value — a  rate  so  very  high  that  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  congress  would  never  have  imposed  it  except 
in  the  guise  of  a  compound  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty.     It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  sagacious  reader  that  the  heavier 
duty  on  the  finer  and  more  expensive  cloths  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  only  are  imported  into  the  United  States.     The  coarser 
and  cheaper  cloths,  made  chiefly  of  domestic  wool,  with  an  ad- 
mixture  of    cotton   and   shoddy,  are  not   imported   under    any 
circumstances,  and,  indeed,  there  is  ground  for  belief  that  with 
free  wool  and  without  any  duty  whatever  upon  woollens,  these 
goods  would  be  made  in  the  United  States  without  fear  of  com- 
petition from   foreign  manufacturers.      More   expensive   goods, 
liowever,  continue  to  be  imported  in  great  quantities,  notwith- 
standing a  duty  which  was  already  high  under  the  earlier  legis- 
lation ;  and  it  is   to  the  continued  importation  of  these  and  to 
aid  domestic  manufacturers  in  undertaking  their  production  that 
the  duties  in  the  McKinley  Act  have  been  adjusted. 

This  appears  still  more  strikingly  in  the  duties  on  dress  goods. 
The  woollen  cloths  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  are  goods 
for  men's  wear.  On  dress  goods  for  women  the  duties  under  the 
new  Act  have  been  changed  thus  : — 

If  worth  20  cents  a  yard  or  less,  duty  5  cents  a 


j      yard  plus  35  7 


^  J  If  worth  over  20  cents  a  yard,  duty   7   cents  a 

V     yard  plus  40  7„. 
No.  2. — VOL.  I  z 
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/'  If  worth  15  cents  a  yard  or  less,  duty   7  cents  a 
The  duty  under  the  )      yard  plus  40  °/o. 

McKinley  Act   isl  If  worth  over  15  cents  a  yard,  duty  8  cents  a 

'      yard  plus  50  °/^. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  a  shifting  of  the  line  of  classification, 
and  by  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon  all  classes  of  dress  goods, 
the  range  of  duties  is  made  very  high.  On  some  cheaper  quali- 
ties the  new  rates  will  be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
between  150  and  200  per  cent.  These  goods  are  largely  imported 
from  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  totpJ  importations  of 
1889  were  no  less  than  20,000,000  dollars  in  value,  notwithstanding 
a  duty  which,  under  the  old  Act,  averaged  about  75  per  cent,  upon 
their  value.  The  manufacturers  desired  to  secure  for  themselves 
tliis  large  market,  and  the  Kepublicans  have  aided  them  by  duties 
which  doubtless  are  meant  to  be  prohibitory.  Wliether  the  new 
duties  vsdll,  in  fact,  prove  to  be  prohibitory  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  duties  of  the  older  Act  were  also  meant  to  bring  about  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  these  goods,  and  failed  to  do  so.  It  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  great  and  abiding  forces  from  which 
the  international  division  of  labour  results  will  not  prove  too 
strong  even  for  the  high  barrier  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  put 
in  their  way.  As  the  matter  stands,  however,  this  question  may 
not  be  fairly  put  to  the  test.  With  the  result  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions staring  them  in  the  face,  domestic  manufacturers  must 
hesitate  to  embark  their  capital  under  the  shelter  of  a  duty  whose 
repeal  in  the  early  future  is  not  improbable.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  possible  that  the  new  duties  will  simply  tax  the  consumers 
of  these  commodities — the  women  and  children  who  wear  the 
cloths — without  having  any  considerable  effect  in  stimulating 
domestic  production. 

I  may  digress  here  to  call  attention  to  some  administrative 
difficulties  which  are  likely  to  arise  under  the  woollens  duty.  The 
reader  will  observe  the  peculiar  gradation  of  these  duties.  Thus, 
dress  goods  which  are  worth  fifteen  cents  or  less  per  yard  pay  one 
rate  of  duty  ;  those  worth  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  yard  pay  a 
much  higher  rate  of  duty.  This  method  of  grading  duties  ac- 
cording to  the  values  of  the  goods  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  difficulties  both  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties ; 
an  attempt,  however,  likely  to  be  confronted  by  these  difficulties 
in  as  troublesome  a  form  as  before.  Our  protectionist  system  has 
led  to  the  occasional  application  of  ad  valorem  duties  as  high  as 
50  and  60  per  cent.  Any  commodity  of  which  the  different 
qualities  shade  into  each  other  by  slight  degrees  cainiot  easily  be 
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subjected  to  a  specific  duty.  A  duty,  for  example,  of  so  much  per 
pound  upon  all  silks  would  be  very  heavy  upon  the  cheaper  grades 
of  silks,  and  very  light  on  the  finer  grades  of  silks.  The  same 
difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  woollen  goods,  which  shade  by 
gradual  gradation  from  vety  expensive  to  very  cheap.  High  ad 
valorem  duties,  however,  present  such  temptations  to  fraud  and 
under-valuation  that  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  demoralizing,  as 
has  been  abundantly  proved  by  our  experience  with  the  duties 
upon  silks.  A  general  ad  valorem  duty  upon  woollen  goods  would 
certainly  meet  these  same  difficulties  of  under-valuation.  On  the 
other  hand  a  uniform  specific  duty  would  bear  too  heavily  upon 
the  cheaper  goods.  Hence  this  device,  not  new  in  the  McKinley 
Act,  but  applied  more  widely  than  ever  before,  of  grading  the 
duties  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  It  has  been  applied 
not  only  to  woollen  goods,  but  to  cottons,  to  gloves,  and  to  a 
considerable  number  of  other  articles.  Obviously  the  difficulty 
of  under-valuation  is  not  really  got  rid  of.  Thus,  if  dress  goods 
are  worth  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fifteen  cents  per 
yard,  the  temptation  upon  the  importer  to  invoice  them  and  value 
them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  fifteen  cent  line,  and  so  to 
escape  with  a  lower  duty,  is  enormous.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
extension  of  the  graded  valuation  system  in  the  McKinley  Act 
will  be  followed  by  repeated  attempts  to  escape  its  provisions  by 
under-valuation  of  goods.  It  is  true  that  a  separate  administra- 
tive act,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  McKinley  Administrative 
Bill,  attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  more  stringent  provisions 
as  to  appraisal  and  valuation,  and  by  heavier  penalties  for  fraud 
and  under-valuation.  But  the  ingenuity  of  importers,  stimulated 
by  the  premiums  on  dishonesty  offered  by  the  new  tariff  rates, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  put  the  business  of  importing  into  less  and 
less  scrupulous  hands,  and  to  counteract  more  or  less  completely 
the  efforts  of  the  government  officers. 

The  changes  in  duties  upon  other  textile  manufactures  can  be 
disposed  of  briefly.  The  general  policy  in  regard  to  them  is 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  on  woollens ;  to  leave 
unchanged,  or  even  to  decrease,  the  duties  on  those  goods  which 
are  not  imported,  and  to  increase  them  on  those  whose  importa- 
tion continues.  Thus  the  duty  is  reduced  upon  the  cheaper 
quality  of  cotton  goods,  such  as  ordinary  shirtings  and  slieetings  ; 
goods  of  which  the  United  States  already  export  considerable 
quantities  and  of  which  a  still  larger  exportation  may  be  expected 
as  the  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  develop  in  the 
direction  I  have  already  hinted  at.    But  on  the  finer  cottons,  such 

z  2 
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as  lawns,  laces,  embroideries,  the  duty  is  increased.  On  cotton 
plushes  it  is  made  very  high  indeed  ;  and  on  cotton  stockings,  an 
article  of  which  the  importation  in  large  quantities  has  continued, 
a  complicated  system  is  adopted,  not  unlike  that  adopted  on 
woollen  goods.  The  old  duty  upon  cotton  stockings  had  been 
40  per  cent. ;  in  its  place  comes  the  following  system  : — 

If  the  value  is  under  60  cents  a  dozen,  the  duty  is  20  cents  per 
dozen,  plus  20  per  cent. 

If  the  value  is  between  60  cents  and  $2  00  a  dozen,  the  duty  is  50 
cents  per  dozen,  plus  30  per  cent. 

If  the  value  is  between  J2*00  and  $4*00  a  dozen,  the  duty  is  75 
cents  per  dozen,  plus  40  per  cent. 

If  the  value  is  over  $4-00  a  dozen,  the  duty  is  $100  per  dozen,  plus 
40  per  cent. 

In  this  case  the  raw  material,  cotton,  is  even  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  than  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  whole  of  the 
complicated  and  heavy  duty  is  effective  protection.  It  is  an 
almost  desperate  effort  to  secure  the  manufacture  of  the  article 
within  the  United  States. 

On  linen  goods,  of  which  only  the  coarsest  qualities  are  now 
made  in  the  United  States,  the  finer  qualities  being  obtained  only 
by  importation,  the  duty  goes  up  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  Linen 
laces  and  embroideries  are  advanced  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  On 
silk  goods,  the  manufacture  of  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
protective  duties  of  the  last  thirty  years,  has  reached  a  very  large 
development  in  the  United  States,  the  general  duty  remains  as  it 
was  before,  at  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  silk  laces,  embroi- 
deries and  ready-made  garments  go  up  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and 
silk  plushes  are  subject  to  a  very  heavy  graded  specific  duty.  In- 
deed, plush  goods  of  all  sorts,  whether  manufactured  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  silk,  have  been  singled  out  for  especially  heavy  duties, 
their  production  being  as  yet  inconsiderable  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  importation  very  large. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  even  ten  years  ago,  the  duties  upon  iron 
would  have  been  considered  the  most  important  part  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  But  in  recent  years  the  situation  of  the  iron 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  has  changed  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  Enormous  beds  of  the  richest  iron  ore  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Central-Northern  part  of  the  coimtry,  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  cheap  communication  by  water  and  rail  has 
brought  this  iron  ore  into  easy  communication  with  the  great  beds 
of  coal  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  The  iron  industry  west  of  the  Appalachian  chain  has  grown 
with  portentous  rapidity,  and  in  the  year  just  elapsed  the  total 
production  of  iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
the  production  in  Great  Britain.  The  bulk  of  the  iron  in  the 
United  States  is  made  far  away  from  the  seaboard,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  producers  of  pig-iron  can  defy  foreign  competition.  A. 
similar  development  has  taken  place  in  the  South,  where  large  beds 
of  iron  ore,  not  so  rich  in  quality  as  those  of  the  North,  have  yet 
the  advantage  of  being  situated  close  to  great  deposits  of  valuable 
coal.  The  result  has  been  this  extraordinary  development  of  iron 
manufacturing,  which  may  have  surprising  consequences  in  the 
future.  If  the  means  of  transportation  during  the  next  two  decades 
continue  to  improve  as  they  have  improved  during  the  decades 
just  passed,  or  if  by  an  enlargement  of  the  canals  around  Niagara 
Falls  and  around  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  great 
iron  region  of  the  North  is  brought  into  easy  water  communication 
with  the  world  at  large,  the  United  States  is  likely  to  become  a 
great  iron-exporting  country,  and  eventually  to  take  the  place  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  great  purveyor  to  the  world  of  this  indispen- 
sable instrument  of  modern  civilization.  The  far-reaching  effects 
of  this  change  on  the  distribution  of  the  world's  trade  will  easily 
suggest  itself  to  the  reader.  Meanwhile,  the  change  has  had  for  its 
immediate  effect  to  make  the  duties  upon  pig-iron  of  very  much  less 
consequence  to  the  United  States  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago 
or  even  ten  years  ago.  The  duty  now  has  an  effect  only  in  maintain- 
ing certain  furnaces  and  establishments  which  are  situated  near  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  and  which  might  be  affected  in  their  local  market 
by  the  competition  of  British  iron ;  although  even  to  these  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  competition  would  have  any  considerable  effect. 
No  demands  were  made  for  an  increase  in  the  duty,  which  ac- 
cordingly is  left  in  the  McKinley  Act  at  the  old  figure  ($6*72  per 
ton).  Indeed,  the  only  demands  heard  were  for  a  lowering  or 
entire  abolition  of  the  duty.  It  is  felt  in  some  of  the  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  that  the  higher  stages  of  the  iron  industry,  for 
which  pig-iron  is  a  raw  material,  would  be  aided  if  the  duty  were 
abolished  ;  since  these  cities  are  for  all  practical  purposes  nearer 
to  England  than  to  the  Western  States,  which  are  now  the  centre 
of  the  domestic  production  of  pig-iron. 

Much  more  significant  than  the  duty  upon  pig-iron  is  the  duty 
upon  iron  ore,  which  is  of  practical  effect  in  regard  to  those 
grades  of  ore  which  contain  little  phosphorus,  and  are  therefore 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
The  development  of  the  great  beds  of  iron  ore  of  this  quality  in 
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the  West  has  put  at  a  disadvantage  the  eastern  steel  establish- 
ments, which  must  use  Bessemer  ore,  and  must  get  it  either  by 
a  long  railroad  haul  from  the  west,  or  by  importation  from  abroad. 
A  strong  movement  has  therefore  set  in  among  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  of  the  east  in  favour  of  the  free  admission  of  iron 
ore.  Large  steel  works  have  already  been  established  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  which  use  ore  imported  from  Spain,  Cuba,  and 
Elba,  and  which  are  hampered  by  the  present  duty  of  75  cents 
per  ton  on  the  ore.  In  most  of  the  Eastern  States  a  strong  feel- 
ing exists  against  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  this  most  raw  of 
raw  materials. 

Eemarks  of  the  same  sort  may  be  made  as  to  the  retention  of 
the  duty  upon  coal.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  is  so  enormous,  the  beds  are  so  rich,  and  are  situated  so 
far  in  the  heart  of  the  country  that  any  considerable  importation 
of  coal  is  out  of  the  question.  In  certain  smaller  districts,  and  . 
more  particularly  in  New  England  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in 
the  northern  stretch  of  the  extreme  Pacific  coast,  from  San 
Francisco  northward,  the  natural  source  for  the  supply  of  coal 
happens  to  lie  across  the  Canadian  border.  In  these  two  regions 
the  duty  upon  coal  has  therefore  some  effect.  That  duty  is  a 
curiosity  in  economic  legislation.  If  these  regions  of  Canada 
had  happened  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States  (and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  our  political  history  will  know  that  there 
were  dates  when  a  strong  possibility  of  this  sort  existed,  espe- 
cially for  the  extreme  western  district),  their  supplies  of  coal 
would  certainly  have  been  considered  a  blessing  for  New  England 
and  for  the  Pacific  coast.  The  accident  of  political  separation 
has  caused  the  duty  to  be  imposed,  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  drawback,  so  far  as  it  goes,  upon  the  prosperity  of  these 
districts.  In  New  England,  which  depends  mainly  upon  its 
manufacturing  industry,  that  drawback  may  be  of  some  moment ; 
though  it  must  be  said  that  the  quality  of  Canadian  coal  available 
for  New  England  seems  not  to  be  of  the  best,  and  that  the  remis- 
sion of  the  duty  would  probably  have  less  effect  than  its  advocates 
expect.  But  surely  New  England  is  entitled  to  any  advantage 
which  may  be  obtained  in  that  direction,  and  the  refusal  to  remit 
the  duty  in  the  McKinley  Act  (the  duty  remains  as  before  at  75 
cents  per  ton)  was  doubtless  among  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Eepublican  party  at  the  last  election. 

Another  item  in  the  class  of  mineral  products  was  the 
subject  of  heated  discussion.  This  was  the  increased  duty 
upon  tin  plate.     By  what  may  be  called  an  accident  in  the  con- 
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fused  mass  of  legislation  passed  in  the  Civil  War,  tin  plates 
happened  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  specially  high  rate  of  duty,  and 
they  have  therefore  continued  to  be  obtained,  as  they  were  before 
the  war,  by  importation  from  England.  None  have  ever  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  the  importations  have 
been  large,  amounting  in  the  last  year  to  over  $20,000,000  worth. 
The  duty  in  the  Act  of  1883  was  one  cent  per  pound,  equivalent 
to  about  35  per  cent,  upon  the  value.  The  Protectionists  have 
always  complained  that  this  article  was  unjustly  singled  out  for 
an  exceptionally  low  rate,  and  have  urged  that  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  sufficient  duty  its  production  would  be  undertaken  in  the 
United  States ;  and,  following  their  usual  line  of  reasoning,  they 
predict  that  this  domestic  production  must  eventually  bring  about 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  article.  The  McKinley  Act  finally  ac- 
ceded to  their  demands  by  raising  the  duty  to  2  2-10  cents  per 
pound.  The  new  duty  is  to  begin  with  the  Ist  of  July,  1891. 
But  its  continuance  is  made  subject  to  a  curious  condition :  that, 
after  the  year  1896,  tin  plate  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  unless 
the  domestic  production  for  some  one  year  before  this  date  shall 
have  equalled  one  third  of  the  importations  during  any  one  of  the 
preceding  years.  In  other  words,  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
the  duty  is  made  conditional  upon  a  substantial  increase  in 
domestic  production.  The  increased  duty  so  proposed  caused  an 
outcry.  The  canning  industry  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats  are  put  up  in  tin  cans  for  preserva- 
tion, has  reached  an  enormous  development.  Its  products  are 
exported  in  large  amounts,  and  the  increased  duty  upon  tin  plate, 
it  was  alleged,  would  not  only  tax  the  domestic  consumer  but 
tend  to  check  exportation.  In  this  case  no  vested  interest  could 
apply  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  duty,  and  the 
question  was  squarely  presented  whether  a  further  and  consider- 
able extension  of  the  protective  system  should  be  made.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  extension  was  unpopular,  and 
that  the  tin-plate  proviso  was  another  of  the  items  that  contri- 
buted  to   the  Kepublican  defeat. 

We  may  now  turn  to  another  and  quite  different  feature  in 
the  McKinley  Act.  This  is  the  change  in  the  duty  upon  sugar, 
which  has  important  fiscal  as  well  as  economic  bearings.  As  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  are  aware,  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years  have  been  embarrassed  by  a  difficulty  which  most  Euro- 
pean countries  would  gladly  welcome — the  possession  of  a  surplus 
revenue.  That  surplus  revenue  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  im- 
port  duties   which,  high  as  they  are,  have  yet  been  unable   to 
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prevent  a  great  stream  of  importation,  and  a  consequent  large 
inflow  of  receipts  into  the  Government  treasury.  The  surplus  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  evil.  It  has  tempted  to  extra- 
vagance in  public  expenditure.  It  has  caused  continual  financial 
complications,  because  the  United  States  acts  as  its  own  banker, 
keeps  its  receipts  in  cash  in  the  Government  treasury,  and, 
consequently,  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  withhold  from  the 
channels  of  trade  a  part  of  the  accustomed  medium  of  exchange. 
The  sin-plus  has  been  used  by  the  Government  in  paying  off  the 
public  debt ;  and  so  long  as  there  were  bonds  outstanding  which 
the  Government  had  the  privilege  of  redeeming  at  par,  there  w^as 
no  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it.  But  these  redeemable 
bonds  were  all  paid  off  several  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  the 
Government  has  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  by  buy- 
ing its  own  obligations  at  a  high  premium  in  the  open  market,  a 
circumstance  which  has  added  much  to  the  cry  for  a  reduction  of 
the  surplus  revenue. 

Now,  the  largest  item  in  the  customs  revenue  is  the  revenue 
from  sugar.  At  the  same  time  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
is  not  large,  being  confined  in  the  main  to  the  cane  sugar  district 
of  Louisiana,  and  amounting  in  all  to  only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  consumption.  Louisiana,  as  it  happens,  is  a  Democratic 
State,  in  which  the  Kepublicans  could  therefore  lose  nothing  if 
they  abolished  the  duty.  There  has  therefore  been  a  strong 
disposition  in  the  Republican  party  to  abolish  the  sugar  duties^ 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  to  be  able  to  come 
before  the  public  with  the  assertion  that  taxes  had  been  reduced 
upon  an  article  of  food  of  prime  importance.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  abandoning  the  Louisiana 
producers  to  their  fate  at  a  time  when  other  domestic  industries 
received  increased  support.  Moreover,  there  is  a  movement  of 
some  strength  to  assist  and  stimulate  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  Consequently  an  endeavour  is  made 
to  maintain  in  another  way  the  protection  of  the  domestic  sugar 
producers.  This  result  the  McKinley  Act  attained  by  making 
raw  sugar  free  of  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  bounty 
for  the  production  of  sugar  within  the  United  States.  Eaw  sugar 
is  admitted  free ;  on  refined  sugar  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per 
poimd  is  retained,  which  suffices  to  protect  the  refiners  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  a  discriminating  duty  of  one-tenth 
of  one  cent  per  pound  is  levied  on  bounty-fed  sugar  coming 
from  the  countries  which  give  a  direct  or  indirect  bounty  on  expor- 
tation.    Our   own  domestic   bounty  on  refined  sugar  produced 
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within  the  United  States  is  two  cents  per  pound.     The  bounty 
begins  on  the  1st  of  July,  1891,  and  is  to  last  until  1905. 

This  bounty,  though  not  entirely  without  precedent  in  our 
economic  legislation,  is  probably  a  tactical  mistake.  It  is  a  con- 
fession that  a  protectionist  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty ;  a 
confession  which  obviously  is  inconsistent  with  the  common 
assertion  that  duties  are  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  rather  than 
by  the  domestic  consumer,  and  the  other  equally  common  asser- 
tion that  the  effect  of  duties  is  to  lower  rather  than  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  imposed.  While  the  people  ' 
may  be  willing  to  impose  what  really  is  a  bounty,  in  the  disguised 
form  of  a  protective  duty,  they  are  averse  to  the  direct  payment 
of  money  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  producers  of  particular 
commodities.  The  Sugar  Bounty  was  therefore  probably  a  tactical 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Eepublicans  ;  yet  it  was  one  into  which 
they  were  fairly  forced  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

Meanwhile,  athwart  the  general  abolition  of  the  duty  upon 
sugar  has  come  another  set  of  provisions — the  so-called  reciprocity 
provisions — which  throw  more  light  than  any  other  feature  of  the 
McKinley  Act  on  the  peculiarities  of  our  pohtical  situation.  This 
reciprocity  provision  is  inserted  in  separate  sections  of  the  Act, 
quite  distinct  from  its  general  schedules.  It  provides  that  the 
President  by  proclamation  may  cause  duties  to  be  imposed  on  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  if  he  consider  that  any  country 
exporting  these  commodities  to  the  United  States  *  imposes  duties 
or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of  sugar, 
molasses,  tea,  coffee,  and  hides  into  the  United  States,  he  may 
deem  to  be  reciprocally  unjust  and  unreasonable.'  The  object  is 
to  tempt  or  compel  other  countries  to  reduce  their  duties  on 
American  products.  Clearly  these  provisions  can  apply  chiefly 
to  the  South  American  countries — to  Mexico,  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Eepublic,  and  Cuba. 

This  part  of  the  Act  has  a  double  origin.  In  the  first  place  it 
it  connected  with  the  Pan-American  scheme  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Blaine,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  in  European  countries. 
It  has  been  obvious  to  all  observers  that  the  only  effective  way  to 
bring  about  more  intimate  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  American  continent,  has  been  by 
closer  commercial  relations.  To  this  our  high  tariff  has  interposed 
an  insuperable  obstacle.  By  the  new  reciprocity  provision,  reduc- 
tions of  duties  on  American  commodities  are  to  be  sought,  not  by 
reducing  our  import  duties,  but  by  the  threat  of  raising  them  if  our 
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commodities  are  not  admitted  into  the  South  American  comitries 
at  what  seem  to  us  reasonable  rates.  The  second  source  in  which 
the  origin  of  the  reciprocity  provision  is  to  be  sought  is  more 
significant.  The  McKinley  Act  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  it.  But  the  trend  of  public  discussion  upon  the 
Act,  especially  in  the  West,  foreshadowed  the  dangers  of  the 
measure,  which  have  since  been  made  so  clearly  evident  by  the 
election  ;  and  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  shrewder 
Eepublican  leaders  that  their  tariff  measure  might  prove  to  be  a 
political  mistake.  That  feeling  was  strong  in  Mr.  Blaine,  not  the 
least  shrewd  of  the  Eepublican  leaders ;  and  he  may  be  said 
practically  to  have  forced  the  Eeciprocity  provision  into  the  Mc 
Kinley  Act  as  a  means  of  securing  support  in  the  West  for  the 
party  measure.  He  proposed  to  increase  the  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  West,  to  open  for  them  agricultural  markets 
in  regions  where  they  were  now  handicapped  by  high  import 
duties.  The  proviso,  in  other  words,  is  a  bid  for  the  agricultural 
vote,  a  bid  inserted  into  the  bill  at  the  last  moment  as  a  means  of 
conciliating  the  opposition  of  which  the  Eepublican  leaders  were 
uneasily  conscious.  It  has  failed  to  accomplish  that  object,  at 
least  for  the  present ;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  any  important 
results  will  come  from  it  in  the  future.  Mr.  Blaine  has  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  newly-established  Ee- 
public  of  Brazil  by  which  a  remission  of  duties  up  to  25  per  cent, 
is  conceded  on  imports  from  the  United  States.^  Whether  other 
treaties  will  follow,  and  whether  this  treaty  will  have  any  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  trade  between  the  two  comitries  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  clear  that  the  President  would  hesitate 
long,  especially  after  the  recent  elections,  in  proclaiming  a 
re-imposition  of  duty  on  articles  like  sugar  or  hides  ;  and  in  any 
case  the  threat  of  imposing  a  duty  is  not  so  effective  a  diplomatic 
move  as  would  be  the  offer  to  remit  existing  duties.  Moreover, 
it  is  probable  that  any  remissions  of  duty  secured  to  the  United 
States  would  not  long  remain  preferential ;  the  machinery  of 
commercial  treaties  has  usually  resulted  in  making  the  remissions 
practically  open  to  all  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  reciprocity 
move  is  in  many  ways  a  shrewd  one.  It  has  a  distinct  economic 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  form  of  reciprocity, — the  simple 
remission  of  duties  to  a  favoured  country.  Such  a  remission  is 
likely  to  redound  not  to   the    advantage  of  the   domestic   con- 

^  Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  announcement  has  been  made  that  a  treaty 
has  also  been  concluded  with  Spain,  relaxing  duties  on  commodities  imported  into 
Cuba. 
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sumer,  but  entirely  to  that  of  the  foreign  producer ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  favoured  country  can  easily  supply  the  whole  market, 
or  other  countries  are  quickly  admitted  into  the  favoured  circle. 
But  the  reimposition  of  a  duty  on  the  imports  from  a  particular 
country,  if  it  leaves  enough  of  other  competing  countries  in  the 
field,  brings  a  pressure  to  bear  on  the  enemy  without  hurting  the 
consumer  at  home.  The  varied  sources  from  which  we  import 
our  sugar  supply  give  a  fair  field  for  exercising  this  convenient 
form  of  pressure,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  present  Administration 
means  to  use  the  threat  of  reimposing  sugar  duties  as  effectively 
as  it  can.  Moreover,  the  reciprocity  move  points  to  a  develop- 
ment in  a  direction  where  even  those  opposed  to  the  new  tariff 
regime  must  admit  a  promising  field.  If  the  United  States  reach 
the  stage  of  exporting  manufactures  on  a  large  scale, — and  I  have 
already  indicated  my  belief  that  eventually  they  will, — the  first 
steps  will  be  by  ventures  in  markets  like  those  of  the  South 
American  countries.  Connected  with  the  reciprocity  scheme  is 
one  for  subsidies  to  steamship  lines  to  these  regions,  which 
secured  this  spring  (1891)  a  qualified  success  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  which  passed  the  Tariff  Act.  It  is  not  impossible 
(though  for  the  present  hardly  probable)  that  stimuli  of  this  sort, 
coming  as  they  do  to  reinforce  a  movement  to  which  other  causes 
give  a  substantial  basis,  may  leave  their  mark  on  the  international 
trade  of  the  country. 

The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  farming  vote,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reciprocity  scheme,  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
McKinley  Act,  especially  in  the  increase  in  the  duties  upon 
certain  agricultural  articles.  Some  of  these  changes  are  amusing. 
Thus  the  duty  upon  wheat  goes  up,  from  20  to  25  cents  per^ 
bushel,  and  that  on  Indian  corn  (maize)  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
bushel ;  as  if  a  high  duty  upon  these  articles,  of  which  we  export 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  yearly,  could  have  any  effect  what- 1 
ever.  Such  changes  may  fairly  be  said  simply  to  try  to  throw 
dust  into  the  farmer's  eyes.  Equally  insignificant  in  their  general 
effect,  although  not  so  unimportant  for  every  section  of  the 
country,  are  the  higher  duties  upon  potatoes  and  eggs,  petty 
exactions  in  themselves,  and  effective  only  where  there  is  a  board 
of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  Stattes.  The  duty 
on  barley  is  also  raised,  to  check  a  considerable  importation  of 
barley  from  Canada  for  the  use  of  the  great  beer-brewing 
establishments. 

Of  permanent  importance  are  the  higher  duties  upon  hemp 
and  flax,  raw  materials  of  which  the  finer  qualities  are  not  grown 
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in  the  United  States.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  elsewhere  ^ 
why  these  textile  materials  have  never  been  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  why  high  duties  upon  them  have  never  had 
the  expected  effect  of  stimulating  their  domestic  production  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  present  article,  already  excessive,  compels  me  to 
refer  the  interested  reader  to  that  exposition.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  these  higher  duties  will  certainly  not  have  their  ex- 
pected effect  of  stimulating  domestic  production ;  that  they  will 
hamper  to  a  certain  extent  the  industry  for  which  hemp  and  flax 
are  raw  materials ;  and  that  they  have  apparently  not  succeeded, 
more  than  the  other  provisions  which  we  have  been  discussing,  in 
maintaining  the  faith  of  the  farmers  in  the  Kepublican  party. 
They  are  among  those  parts  of  the  protective  system  which,  in 
case  of  another  defeat  of  the  Eepublicans,  may  be  expected  first 
to  disappear. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  a  word  as  to  the  directions  into 
which  the  new  Act  is  likely  to  turn  the  industries  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  to  its  bearing  on  the  probable  permanent  develop- 
ment of  those  industries.  The  most  effective  provisions  of  the 
new  measure — that  is,  those  most  .  likely  to  stimulate  the 
domestic  production  of  articles  hitherto  imported — are  the  in- 
creased duties  on  the  finer  grades  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and 
textile  fabrics.  These  have  been  imported  very  largely  from 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Some  of  them  doubtless  will 
now  be  manufactured  at  home.  The  extent  of  the  change  will 
probably  be  lessened  by  the  outcome  of  the  recent  elections  ;  for 
the  defeat  of  the  high  tariff  party  suggests  a  possibility  that  the 
new  duties  will  be  repealed  before  many  years  pass,  and  may 
cause  manufacturers  to  hesitate  in  setting  up  any  expensive 
plant.  But  some  of  the  favoured  goods  can  be  made  without 
much  new  investment,  by  modifying  and  adapting  existing 
machinery  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  investment  will  very  likely  be 
made  after  all,  in  the  hope  that  the  duties  will  hold  as  long  as 
the  machinery  lasts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  American  manufacturers  can  attain  the  superiority  in 
style  and  finish  which  largely  explains  the  continued  importation 
of  so  many  fabrics  under  the  duties,  already  high,  of  the  previous 
Tariff  Acts ;  and  the  actual  change  in  the  international  division 
of  labour  may  be  less  than  is  expected  either  by  the  friends  or 
the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1890. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  change  will  divert  American  labour  and 

^  In  an  article  on  *  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,'  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  April,  1889,  vol.  III.,  pp.  259-292. 
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capital  into  channels  which  may  fairly  be  called  unnatural ;  or,  if 
that  phrase  savours  too  much  of  old-fashioned  political  economy, 
into  channels  to  which  national  character  and  capacity  have 
so  far  shown  themselves  little  adapted.  The  United  States  are 
destined  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  country.  Indeed,  they 
are  so  already,  and  the  real  question  for  the  future  is  only  as  to 
the  kind  of  manufactures  which  will  develop.  The  vast  mineral 
resources,  of  which  the  effects  are  already  foreshadowed  in  the 
enormously  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  manufacture ;  the  ingenuity, 
mechanical  skill,  and  enterprise  of  the  workmen  and  business 
men, — these  factors,  with  the  gradual  overtaking  of  the  food 
supply  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  must  bring  about 
the  result  sooner  or  later.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  growth  will 
permanently  be  in  the  direction  into  which  the  new  Tariff  Act 
tries  to  force  it ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  measure  will  be 
permanently  successful  in  modifying  the  general  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  United  States.  The  manufactures  which  will  grow 
are  likely  to  be,  not  those  which  demand  high  duties,  but  those 
for  which  the  whole  question  of  duties  is  now  comparatively 
indifferent.  Such  are  the  manufactures  of  the  staple  qualities 
of  cotton  goods,  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  tools,  household  hardware, 
and  utensils,  agricultural  implements,  wooden  ware.  Industries 
such  as  these  have  already  begun  .to  export  their  products  ;  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  already  nearly  down  to  the  exporting  line.  In 
some,  as  in  the  cotton  industry,  advantages  in  the  supply  of  raw 
material  are  important  elements  of  success.  In  most  of  them 
labour-saving  machinery,  the  neat  adaptation  of  the  article  to 
the  precise  use  intended,  mechanical  skill  in  new  directions  and 
novel  processes,  the  characteristics,  in  short,  which  have  made 
*  American  '  almost  synonymous  with  *  ingenious,'  tell  to  the 
utmost.  As  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal  become  cheaper  within  the 
country,  the  circle  of  such  industries  will  widen.  The  advocates 
of  lower  duties  insist  that,  with  the  free  admission  of  raw  materials 
from  abroad  it  will  widen  still  further;  but  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  a  change  of  this  sort  would  be  as  important  as  they 
expect.  A  greater  effect  would  probably  come  from  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money  and  the  tendency  towards  a  generally 
lower  range  of  prices,  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  a 
distinctly  lower  range  of  import  duties.  At  all  events,  it  is  in 
these  directions  that  we  may  look  for  a  growth  of  manufactures 
within  the  United  States  and  for  a  development  of  important 
industries  of  export,  that  shall  have  a  stable  and  permanent 
basis.     How  soon  the  exportation  of  manufactured  articles  now 
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nearly  down  to  the  export  line  will  begin  to  play  a  large  part  in 
our  industrial  organization,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  still  less 
it  is  possible  to  say  how  soon  the  American  people  will  become 
conscious  of  this  opening  for  their  energies,  and  will  adapt  their 
economic  policy  to  its  use.  The  change  will  not  take  place  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  in  any  event  will  come,  not  suddenly, 
but  by  a  gradual  growth.  It  is,  therefore,  not  of  much  immediate 
interest  to  the  man  of  business,  who  is  always  concerned,  as 
Bagehot  has  reminded  us,  with  the  outlook  for  the  next  season 
or  two  only.  But  to  the  economist,  who  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  great  and  permanent  changes  in  the  industrial  world, 
this  development  presents  by  far  the  most  interesting  phase  in 
the  future  economic  history  and  policy  of  the  United  States. 

F.  W.  Taussig 


SOME    ENGLISH   EAILWAY   PEOBLEMS   OF    THE 

NEXT   DECADE 

The  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Return  relating  to 
overtime  on  our  English  Railways,  and  the  disastrous  Scotch 
strikes,^  have  directed  public  attention  to  the  administration  of 
these  great  enterprises,  which  have  become  a  ^-ital  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  every  Englishman. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  feeling  that  some  change  is 
necessary  in  the  i)resent  organization,  as  it  has  proved  unable  to 
prevent  the  loss  and  misery  of  the  strike. 

Now  that  the  jubilee  of  the  world's  railroad  system  is  past, 
and  that  the  main  arteries  of  traffic  are  definitely  constructed  in  all 
the  older  countries  of  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  collect 
enough  facts  to  make  some  generalisations  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  our  English  system,  to  see  w^here  our  shortcomings  lie, 
and  to  suggest  certain  principles  upon  which  improved  methods 
of  administration  might  be  founded.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
conditions  of  the  railroad  problem  are  so  various  and  so  con- 
stantly changing,  that  even  the  best  books  on  railroad  policy, 
such  as  Hadley's  Railroad  Transportation  (Putnams),  need  to  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

We  have  therefore  to  ask  ourselves  at  the  begimiing.  What  are 
the  conditions  which  the  public  may  fairly  ask  that  a  private  rail- 
road system  like  ours  should  fulfil  in  1891,  remembering  that,  as 
regards  the  main  arteries  of  traffic  at  any  rate,  our  system  is 
practically  complete. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  will  attempt  to  arrange  these  con- 
ditions under  four  headings,  and  discuss  how  far  they  can  be 
carried  out  without  injustice. 

1  There  was  an  equally  bitter  and  almost  equally  protracted  strike  in  Ireland  last 
year,  but  as  no  evictions  were  involved,  the  picturesque  correspondent  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence,  and  the  London  newspapers  ignored  it  ahnost  entirely. 
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We  must  from  the  first  remember  that  our  railway  corpora- 
tions differ  from  all  Continental  systems,  inasmuch  as  the  Govern- 
ment, i.e.y  the  taxpayer,  has  not  had  to  contribute  one  penny 
towards  their  construction  or  working,  and  that  they  have  been 
built  up  on  the  theory  that  Government  is  not  to  interfere  in  their 
commercial  or  technical  administration  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

They  pay  moreover  ^2,000,000  in  the  shape  of  rates  and 
taxes,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  instances  which  show  what  an 
enormous  saving  in  capital  to  the  country  our  private  system  has 
been. 

The  total  capital  sunk  in  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  as 
compared  to  the  National  Debt,  was,  in  April,  1890,  in  round 
figures  as  follows : — 

Eailway  Capital £876,595,000. 

National  Debt      £689,944,000. 

I  think  that  these  figures  are  enough  to  prove  that  we  may 
leave  out  of  consideration,  in  this  paper,  the  question  of  State 
purchase,  since  it  would  more  than  double  the  National  Debt. 
Returning  then  to  the  question  of  the  duties  of  these  semi-mono- 
polists to  the  public,  we  may  put  them  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1  Publicity  of  Rates  and  Tariffs. 

2  Performance  of  Contract,  e.g,,  Punctuahty. 

3  Reasonable  Facilities  and  steady  Progress. 

4  Fair  Treatment  of  Individuals — 

(1)  Among  the  Pubhc, 

(2)  Among  the  Employees. 

1. — PUBLICITY   OF   RATES   AND    TARIFFS. 

I  have  put  this  subject  first,  because,  in  my  opinion,  publicity 
is  a  far  better  remedy  for  most  of  the  grievances  of  the  public 
against  the  railroads  than  any  laws.  What  the  trader  wants  to 
know  is  the  maximum  that  he  may  be  called  on  to  pay,  and  also 
to  be  sure  that  no  secret  rebate,  of  which  he  knows  notliing,  is 
made  to  his  competitor  in  business.  The  Americans  have  coined 
a  phrase  which  expresses  this  well,  viz.,  *  personal  discrimination.' 

Competition  necessitates  practically  that  there  shall  be 
differential  rates,  i.e.,  that  the  rates  cannot  be  fixed  exclusively 
on  a  mileage  basis,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  to  a  personal 
rebate. 
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Every  committee  that  has  investigated  the  subject  has  admitted, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  America,  in  France,  and  in  Italy, 
that  *  equal  mileage  rates '  are  impossible  and  disastrous. 
Bismarck,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  when  he  took  over  the 
Prussian  roads,  thought  to  institute  a  logical  system  based  on 
equal  mileage,  but  failed  completely. 

The  particular  case  was,  that  Austrian  com  used  to  have  very 
much  lower  through  export  rates  to  North  Sea  ports  over 
Prussian  roads  than  the  Prussian  local  rates,  and  Bismarck  cut 
oflf  these  through  rates.  The  traffic  at  once  found  its  way  over  the 
Austrian  roads  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  or  down  the  Elbe  by 
water,  and  the  Prussian  railways  lost  the  traffic,  so  that  the 
Prussian  State  Eailway  managers  found  their  receipts  sinking 
enormously,  and  would  have  had  to  recoup  themselves  by  raising 
the  local  rates. 

The  old  system  had  to  be  reverted  to,  and  the  old  system  was 
economically  right.  For,  whereas,  the  Prnssian  local  com  rates 
paid  the  railways  an  interest,  of  say,  5  per  cent,  over  working 
expenses,  the  foreign  corn  paid  an  interest  also,  though  it  might 
be  only  2  per  cent.,  and  this  2  per  cent,  would  not  have  been 
touched  at  all,  had  the  lower  rate  not  been  granted. 

Every  London  shopkeeper  probably  does  the  same  thing  in 
selling  one  article  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  another  at  a  price 
which  gives  him  a  bare  1  per  aent. 

If  the  principle  be  once  admitted  as  fair,  the  object  of  insuring 
publicity  in  rates  is  clear.  It  is  that  the  differential  rate  may  be 
justified  by  the  company  on  fair  and  logical  grounds,  and  not  on 
the  grounds  of  favour. 

Without  such  publicity,  i.e,  without  being  bound  to  give  open 
reasons  (which,  if  necessary,  must  afterwards  be  made  good  in  a 
court  of  law) ,  any  unscrupulous  goods  manager  might  get  hold  of 
competitive  traffic  by  personal  discrimination,  or  more  than  this, 
one  town  or  district  might  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  another. 

It  would  seem  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Findlay,  General 
Manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  before 
the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  of  last  year,  that  the  great  majority 
of  railway  men  admit  the  principle  of  publicity,  and  have 
abandoned  the  untenable  standpoint  of  the  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League,  viz.,  that  a  railway  company  is  a  purely  private 
concern,  whose  directors  may  deal  exactly  as  they  please  with  the 
public  in  the  matter  of  rates,  without  being  bomid  to  furnish  any 
explanation  of  apparent  anomalies. 

No.  2. — VOL.   I  A  A 
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2. — PERFORMANCE  OF  CONTRACT — e,g.   PUNCTUALITY. 

This  is  a  point,  to  which  in  my  opinion,  not  nearly  enough 
attention  has  been  devoted  in  this  country  by  the  higher  railway 
intelligence ;  probably  owing  to  the  system  of  competition  which 
has  led  one  railway,  though  with  a  longer  route,  to  attempt  to  do 
the  distance  in  the  same  time  as  the  shorter  railway,  even  when 
in  practice  it  is  impossible.  Had  the  courts  originally  held  that 
the  time  table  was  a  contract  and  the  fare  or  part  of  the  fare  was 
recoverable  if  the  contract  was  broken,  our  present  gross  un- 
punctuality,  as  exemplified  in  the  returns  presented  to  ParUament 
last  year,  would  never  have  existed.  But  as  the  law  at  present 
stands  a  passenger  can  only  recover  against  a  company  if  he 
shows  special  pecuniary  damage,  after  a  long  and  elaborate  legal 
process.^ 

Speaking  as  a  railway  man,  I  believe  habitual  unpunctuality  to 
be  quite  unnecessary,  and  also,  from  the  railway  point  of  view, 
that  it  is  most  extravagant. 

As  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest  to  the  pubUc,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  much  discussed  during  the  next  decade,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  a  few  of  the  technical  reasons  why  in 
France  a  late  train  should  be  the  exception,  and  in  England 
the  rule. 

The    principal    reason  is  that    in    France    the    locomotive 

department    is  entirely    subordinate  to  the  traffic    department 

(which    arranges  the   time  table),  in  fact,  as  a  French  director 

expresses     it,   the    locomotive    department    is    only    cocker  de 

fiacre. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traffic  department  is 
usually  separate,  and  has  absolutely  no  control  over  the  locomo- 
tives or  their  drivers ;  the  locomotive  department  being  a  com- 
pletely distinct  establishment.  Possibly  this  is  a  relic  of  the 
extraordinary  strong  personality  of  George  Stephenson,  who  was 
par  excellence  a  '  locomotive  man.* 

In  England,  drivers  get  a  valuable  premium  on  coal  saved,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  not  to  their  interest  to  make  up  time  lost  at 
stations  or  signals;  in  France  they  also  get  such  a  premium, 
but  they  get  treble  this  premium  for  running  punctually . 

The  consequence  is  that  day  after  day  you  may  see  the  French 


^  It  would  of  course  be  unfair  to  alter  the  law  now,  since  our  present  train-service 
has  grown  up  on  another  basis,  but  I  believe  that  had  punctuality  originally  been 
insisted  upon  in  this  way,  our  traffic  would  have  been  conducted  with  practical  exacti- 
tude, though  somewhat  less  speed. 
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express  from  Paris  (which  goes  at  exactly  the  same  speed  as  the 
English  train)  arrive  to  the  moment  at  Calais  pier. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  nowadays  that  omr  speeds  are  the  cause  of 
lateness,  since  some  of  our  fastest  trains  keep  the  best  time. 

Moreover  abroad  almost  all  railway  engineers  go  through  some 
months*  training  in  the  traffic  department,  so  that  they  know 
from  experience  what  are  the  requirements  for  punctual  working. 
Thus  in  France,  round  the  large  towns,  arrangements  are  uni- 
versal for  keeping  the  main  lines  entirely  free  from  being  crossed 
or  interfered  with  by  local  traffic. 

In  England,  competition,  with  its  untold  advantages,  is  yet 
responsible  for  much  delay.  For  instance,  through  carriages  and 
horse  boxes  are  attached  for  individuals  to  almost  any  train, 
whereas  in  other  countries  they  are  rigorously  confined  to  a  few 
slow  trains.  Almost  any  company  will  stop  an  express  for  a  few 
people  if  the  traffic  is  competitive,  though'  the  eight  or  ten 
minutes  so  lost  inconvenience  perhaps  hundreds  of  ordinary 
passengers. 

As  some  railways  do  keep  practically  exact  time,  I  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  punctuahty  from  the 
companies  who  are  offenders  ;  and  further,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  enormously  to  the  financial  advantage  of  these  companies  if 
they  were  compelled  to  keep  time.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the 
public  need  lose  any  privileges  worth  considering,  since  those 
companies  which  are  now  punctual  do  not  grant  less  facilities 
than  others. 

For  instance,  it  is  absurd  to  allege,  as  some  railway  men  do, 
that  our  practice  of  booking  up  to  the  last  moment  is  responsible 
for  serious  delays,  since  trains  hardly  ever  start  late  from  this 
cause.  In  the  South  of  England  75  per  cent,  of  the  delays  arise 
from  signals  (which  may  mean  bad  administration  or  overcrowded 
lines),  or  from  time  lost  at  roadside  stations,  which  is  a  fault  of 
administration,  or  from  the  locomotive,  the  reasons  for  which 
have  been  explained  above. 

3. — REASONABLE    FACILITIES   AND    STEADY   PROGRESS. 

A  railway  system  which  does  not  make  steady  progress  is  not 
satisfactory. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked.  Does  our  organization  in  England  pro- 
vide for  moving  with  the  times  ?  and  give  reasonable  security  for 
keeping  touch  with  public  opinion  ?  To  answer  these  questions 
in  any  absolute  way  is  impossible.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
extraordinary  divergence  between  our  best  and  worst  companies 

A  A  2 
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is  altogether  re-assuring  on  this  point.  How  is  it  to  be  provided 
that  the  worst  should  level  up  to  the  best  and  not  vice  versa  ? 

How  is  any  district  to  protect  itself  against  arbitrary  action 
on  the  part  of  a  board  of  directors  ?  The  answer  is  not  clear. 
From  the  one  man  system  of  the  United  States  we  are,  happily 
for  our  country,  almost  free.  The  usual  organization  of  an  English 
railway  consists  of  a  board  of  directors,  who  retain  a  general 
control,  the  executive  being  in  the  hands  of  the  general  manager, 
whose  powers  however  vary  very  greatly  on  different  lines. 

The  chairman  may  or  may  not  interfere  in  executive  detail. 
It  appears  as  if  the  tendency  were  that  he  should  not  so  interfere, 
but  that  committees  of  the  board  should  be  formed  to  supervise 
the  various  sections  of  the  administration  of  the  railway,  dealing 
through  the  heads  of  departments  and  more  especially  through  the 
general  manager. 

The  questions  of  interest  for  the  public  are — 

How  is  such  a  Board  to  escape  petrifaction  or  senility  ? 

What  security  is  given  that  experiments  shall  be  tried  ? 

How  can  it  be  arranged  that  financial — even  possibly  Stock 
Exchange  considerations — shall  not  overrule  the  primary  duties 
of  a  railway  company  to  its  district  ? 

It  seems  that  the  English  system,  on  the  larger  companies  at 
any  rate,  has  escaped  the  evils  suggested  in  these  questions  to  a 
wonderful  extent. 

EngHsh  pubhc  opinion  is  so  focused,  and  the  press  so  strong 
that  the  gross  financial  swindles  of  America  are  unknown. 

The  railways,  too,  have  been  largely  constructed  with  money 
subscribed  in  the  district  through  which  they  pass,  so  that  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  can  be  and  is  exercised  by  local  shareholders. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  a  body  of  shareholders  is  a  very  bad 
and  a  very  weak  constituency. 

The  great  danger  seems  to  be  the  want  of  expansion  or  fresh 
ideas  in  administration.  There  are  plenty  of  engineering  schools, 
but  no  railway  schools  in  the  country.  There  is  no  real  railway 
club,  no  first-rate  railway  paper  published  in  the  country.  The 
difference  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  great.  Fresh  ideas 
are  welcomed,  and  some  of  the  most  acute  minds  in  the  United 
States  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  theory  of  railroading.  AH 
technical  questions  are  discussed  there  with  a  freedom  from 
obstinate  or  conservative  prejudice  which  is  quite  refreshing.  The 
public  take  an  appreciative  interest  in  technical  railway  improve- 
ments, and  understand  that  the  primary  object  of  a  railway  is  to 
carry  passengers  and  goods  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as  possible. 
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Their  directorates  differ  from  ours,  inasmuch  as — if  not  the 
president,  then  the  vice-presidents  are  men  of  technical  know- 
ledge, who  have  spent  years  in  learning  their  business,  and  yet 
have  not  allowed  detail  to  swamp  their  general  views;  nor  are 
they  overburdened  with  administrative  minutiae  as  are  our  officers. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  some  change  in  the  nature  of 
representation  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  districts  served 
must  come  in  this  country.  Our  larger  systems  have  on  the 
whole  been  so  honestly  and  admirably  managed  by  the  men  who 
built  them  up  out  of  a  great  quantity  of  small  local  hnes  that  the 
cry  for  this  has  not  yet  arisen ;  especially  as  the  plan  has  been 
followed  of  selecting  local  directors  from  various  districts  through 
which  the  railways  pass  ;  but  with  the  end  of  the  building  of  new 
competitive  hnes,  and  with  the  growing  demand  for  democratic 
local  self-government,  it  is  clear  that  some  change  of  the  sort 
will  be  made. 

In  Prussia,  where  the  organization  of  the  State  railroads  has 
been  carried  out  as  well  as  possible,  each  local  State  railway 
board  has  on  it  members  representing  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  district,  subject  of  course  to  the  central  office  at  Berlin. 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  plan  has  not  abolished  a  system  of 
red  tape  administration  which  would  be  intolerable  to  Englishmen. 

The  greatest  safeguard  which  this  country  possesses,  however, 
is  in  the  potential  competition  which  exists.  No  monopoly  is 
permitted  to  become  absolute  in  this  country,  and  the  possible 
competitor  is  the  one  thing  which  keeps  all  semi-monopolists  from 
abuse  of  their  power. 

The  sea,  too,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1872,  affects  three-fifths  of  our  railway  rates,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  railway  companies  will  be  allowed  to  acquire  many  more 
harbours ;  or  that  many  amalgamations  among  themselves  on 
parallel  lines  will  now  be  sanctioned.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  in  defence  of  our  system  of  administration  by  boards, 
that  if  one  railway  in  any  district  goes  to  sleep,  owing  to  the 
age  or  incapacity  of  its  direction,  it  is  highly  probable  tha^  its 
neighbour  will  be  slightly  more  awake,  and  the  loss  of  competi- 
tive traffic  is  a  reminder  even  to  the  most  legarthic  trading 
corporation. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  transformation  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  from  one  of  the  least  to  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
companies,  will  admit  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in  refusing  to 
sanction  its  amalgamation  with  even  the  immaculate  Londoxi  and 
North  Western  Railway  some  eighteen  years  ago. 
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4. — FAIR   TREATMENT — OF   INDIVIDUALS   AMONG   THE    PUBLIC; 

OF   INDIVIDUAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  individual  in  this  country  has  always  been  considered  of 
more  importance  than  the  mass. 

The  great  safeguard,  which,  with  regard  to  railways,  he  still 
has  to  rely  on,  is  the  stimulating  effect  of  competition. 

In  France,  where  the  railways  are  guaranteed  monopolies,  the 
common  law  is  much  more  severe  against  the  companies  in 
respect  to  delays,  loss,  claims,  etc.,  than  here,  but  few  Englishmen 
would  Hke  to  exchange  our  system  for  theirs.  The  greatest  cause 
of  grievance — viz.,  secret  rebates,  I  have  already  spoken  of 
above. 

But  with  regard  to  employees,  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
The  power  and  wealth  of  the  greatest  corporations  is  so  enormous, 
that  they  are  veritable  states  within  a  state. 

For  instance  the  whole  National  Debt  of  Holland  stands  as 
follows  in  regard  to  the  capital  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Eailway. 

Whole  debt  of  Holland,  1890       -    -    -     -    £90,487,000 
Capital  of  L.  &  N.  W.  Eailway,  1890    -    -  £103,755,000 

While  discipline  is  and  must  be  strict,  the  employees  ought  to 
have  some  protection  against  anything  like  personal  tyranny. 
Probably  publicity  and  perfectly  fair  trial  is  the  best  remedy  that 
can  be  suggested.  My  friend,  Mr.  Ac  worth,  has  pointed  out  to 
me  that  in  the  service  where  discipline  has  to  be  most  strictly 
maintained,  viz.,  in  the  army,  the  latest-joined  subaltern  can 
appeal  against  his  colonel  to  a  court-martial,  and  a  fair  trial  is 
always  insured. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  is  the  wish — 
it  is  certainly  not  the  interest — of  the  Companies,  to  treat  their 
servants  unfairly,  but  I  believe  it  would  lead  to  better  results,  if 
the  old  view  of  secrecy  in  these  matters  were  abolished,  and  a 
more  pubhc  system  of  trial,  punishments,  and  inquiries  into 
alleged  grievances  could  be  instituted. 

I  am  convinced  from  experience  that  many  cases  of  useless 
labour,  for  instance  of  station-masters,  to  take  a  particular  ex- 
ample, could  be  remedied,  if  it  were  not  for  the  jealousies  of  various 
departments  at  head-quarters,  who  all  insist  on  the  unfortunate 
station-master  obeying  each  of  their  departmental  orders. 

If  there  were  a  registered  **  court  of  inquiry"  the  appeal  to 
which  should  not  in  any  way  make  an  employee  a  ''  marked  man  '' 
this  sort  of  thing  could  be  stopped  at  once,  and  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company  that  it  should  be  stopped. 
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The  labour  troubles  of  to-day  however  raise  too  large  a 
question  to  be  discussed  here.  They  seem  to  be  growing  more 
bitter,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  iihat  the  enormous  extension  of 
joint  stock  business  has  made  the  personal  contact  of  masters  and 
men  almost  impossible,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Board  of  cu 
Joint  Stock  Company  should  be  philanthropic,  if  the  members  are 
not  large  minded  enough  to  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have 
a  contented  staff.  I  do  not,  myself,  see  how  any  profit-sharing 
scheme  can  be  applied  to  railroads,  though  the  practice  of  facili- 
tating investment  in  railway  stocks  by  employees  is  largely  increas- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  management  of  the  staff  must  more  nearly 
approach  that  of  the  Post  Office,  or  the  Army,  than  of  a  societe  en 
commandite,  since  the  capital  invested  is  too  enormous  for  the 
employees  to  own  any  considerable  share. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  our  subject,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  railway  men  are  now  so  well  paid,  and  their  position  is  so  well 
assured,  that  some  modtcs  vivendi  ought  to  be  found  which  would 
prevent  disastrous  strikes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  court  of 
arbitration  might  be  instituted,  two  of  whose  members  should 
be  government  officials,  to  be  called  in  as  assessors  on  the  request 
of  either  party. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  admit  that  as  our  private  railway  system 
was  the  first  to  be  constructed,  so  was  it  the  first  to  lead  the  worlds 
in  speed,  in  accommodation,  and  in  cheapness. 

To  keep  this  proud  position  it  is  in  need  of  constant  criticism^ 
and  the  publicity  necessary  to  such  criticism,  and  moreover,  of  in- 
telligence to  enable  us  to  keep  a  foremost  place  in  technical 
matters. 

From  the  age  of  construction  we  are  are  moving  into  an  age  . 
when  working,  or  what  the  French  call  *  exploitation  *  will  be 
more  important :  and  how  far  our  system  will  meet  this  change 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  as  government  purchase  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  as  the  change  has  to  be  met,  it  will  be  for  the  public 
to  demand  what  they  need,  and  to  call  attention  to  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  other  nations ;  and  these  our  companies,  if  their 
future  is  at  all  like  their  past,  should  assuredly  not  be  slow  to 
introduce. 

T.  C.  Farrer 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  INDIVIDUALISM 

There  are  many  methods  of  investigating  a  movement  in 
public  thought  or  of  examining  a  change  in  social  aspirations. 
When  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  midertook  to  set  forth  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Economic  Journal  the  *  Difficulties  of  Socialism,' 
he  elected  to  study  the  subject  neither  in  the  historical  or 
economic  investigations  of  its  scientific  adherents  nor  in  those 
of  its  serious  critics,  neither  in  the  aspirations  of  its  millions  of 
votaries  nor  in  the  objections  of  its  political  opponents.  He 
ignored  the  long  history  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany ;  he  shut  his  eyes  to  its  marked  and  grow- 
ing influence  on  economists  and  statesmen ;  he  sought  for  an 
explanation  of  its  aims  neither  from  the  professors  nor  from  the 
popular  leaders.  He  passed  over  the  voluminous  and  varied 
international  literature  of  the  movement  itself,  and,  after  briefly 
referring  to  various  Utopias  of  the  past,  took  as  its  represen- 
tative exponent  a  popular  *  novelette  '  by  a  middle  class  Boston 
journalist  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  was  not  a  member  of 
any  Socialist  organization,  who  was  admittedly  unacquainted 
either  with  its  methods  or  its  aims,  and  who  displays,  almost  on 
every  page  of  his  unscientific  Utopia,  traces  of  the  influence  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  least  socialized  community  in  the  world. 

The  wide  circulation  of  Looking  Backward  (mainly  among 
non-Socialists)  appears,  in  Mr.  Courtney's  eyes,  to  make  it  more 
worthy  of  examination  in  the  scientific  pages  of  the  Economic 
Journal  than  the  suggestive  writings  of  Owen  or  Comte,  the 
subtle  and  pregnant  analysis  of  the  facts  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  by  Karl  Marx,  or  the  researches  into  economic 
history  by  w^hole  schools  of  German  Socialist  economists.  And 
it  is  highly  significant  of  Mr.  Courtney's  general  misapprehension 
of  the  Socialist  movement  that  he  describes  at  some  length 
(apparently  under  the  impression  that  he  is  criticizing  Socialism) 
the    insignificant    attempts    of    a    tiny   band    of    philanthropic 
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divines  and  barristers — the  so-called  *  Christian  Socialists  '  of 
1850 — to  bring  about  a  reversion  to  the  Individualist  method  of 
production  by  starting  little  associations  of  producers,  whilst  he 
entirely  omits  to  notice  the  essentially  Socialist  structure  of  the 
great  modern  co-operative  movement,  with  its  elimination  of 
private  profit  and  its  democratic  control  over  industry. 

Indeed,  all  the  developments  of  social  life  which  brought 
about  Mill's  conversion  to  Socialism,  and  which  are  so 
strongly  influencing  contemporary  economists,  appear  to  lie 
altogether  outside  Mr.  Courtney's  ken.  He  ignores  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  collective  control  over  the  capitalist  system  of 
industry,  by  factory  and  other  legislation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  Trade  Unions  on  the  other ;  whilst  the  steady  supersession 
of  that  system  by  our  largely  unconscious  Municipal  Socialism — 
the  means  of  production  owned  by  local  authorities  already 
exceeding  the  whole  industrial  capital  of  Ireland — is  apparently 
without  significance  to  this  painstaking  student  of  Looking  Back- 
ward,  and  the  picturesque  descriptions  of  American  Communist 
societies. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  Socialism  is  not  unusual  in 
England,  and  needs  no  comment.  It  may,  however,  serve  to 
explain  why  the  following  pages  are  devoted,  not  to  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Courtney's  misconceptions,  but  to  an  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  main  difficulties  which  are  leading  so  many  of 
Mr.  Courtney's  friends  to  abandon  the  individualist  ideal. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  either  by 
the  elaboration  or  by  the  criticism  of  ideal  states  of  society. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  often  repeated  that  Socialism,  to 
Socialists,  is  not  a  Utopia  which  they  have  invented,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  social  organization  which  they  assert  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  patient  investigators  into  sociology  whose  labours 
have  distinguished  the  present  century.  That  principle,  whether 
true  or  false,  has,  during  a  whole  generation,  met  with  an  ever- 
increasing,  though  often  unconscious,  acceptance  by  political 
administrators. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  initial  '  difficulties  '  to  be  overcome  by 
Individualists  that  so  many  of  them  received  their  economic  and 
historical  training  before  we  had  learnt  to  think  of  social  institu- 
tions and  economic  relations  as  being  as  much  the  subjects 
of  constant  change  and  evolution  as  any  biological  organism. 
The  main  outlines  of  social  organization,  based  upon  the  exact 
sphere  of  private  ownership  in  England  to-day,  appear  to  them  as 
fixed  and  immovable  as  if  they  had  *  come  down  from  the  Mount.* 
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Although  the  very  last  century  has  seen  an  almost  complete  up- 
setting of  every  economic  and  industrial  relation  in  the  country, 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  existing  social  order,  thus  new- 
created,  is  destined  inevitably  to  endure  in  its  main  features  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.  History  is  tacitly  considered  as 
having  stopped  with  the  last  great  convulsion  of  the  Industrial 
Eevolution,  and  Time  to  have  then  suddenly  ceased  to  be  the 
Great  Innovator.  Conversely,  Socialism  is,  to  such  persons,  still 
only  a  statical  heaven  sought  to  be  substituted,  uno  ictUy  for  an 
equally  statical  world  here  present.  So  accustomed,  indeed,  were 
English  students  of  the  last  generation  to  think  of  Socialism  as 
a  mere  Utopia,  spun  from  the  humanity-intoxicated  brains  of 
various  Frenchmen  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  even 
Mr.  Courtney  evidently  finds  great  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  in 
its  modern  scientific  form.  But  this  is  merely  a  consequence  of 
the  same  imperfect  appreciation  of  historical  evolution.  Down  to 
the  present  generation  every  aspirant  after  social  reform,  w^hether 
Socialist  or  Individualist,  naturally  embodied  his  ideas  in  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  a  new  social  order,  from  which  all  contemporary 
evils  were  eliminated.  Bellamy  is  but  a  belated  Cabet,  Baboeuf, 
or  Campanella ;  and  it  is  a  little  too  bad  to  mistake  this  New 
England  Utopian  scheme  for  the  essentially  evolutionary  Socialist 
movement  now  surging  throughout  Europe. 

Indeed,  this  very  flux  of  things,  which  Bellamy  and  most  of 
his  critics  ignore,  constitutes  the  main  *  difficulty'  of  Individualism. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  existing  social  order,  one  thing 
is  certain — namely,  that  it  will  now,  as  heretofore,  inevitably 
undergo  considerable  modification  in  the  future.  Those  modi- 
fications will  be  partly  the  result  of  forces  not  consciously  initiated 
or  directed  by  human  will.  Partly,  however,  the  modifications 
will  be  the  results,  either  intended  or  unintended,  of  deliberate 
attempts  to  readjust  the  social  environment  to  suit  man's  real  or 
fancied  needs.  It  is  therefore  not  a  question  of  whether  the  existing 
social  order  shall  be  changed,  but  of  hoto  this  inevitable  change 
shall  be  made. 

In  the  present  phase  of  acute  social  compunction,  the  mal- 
adjustments which  occasion  these  modifications  appear  to  us 
in  the  guise  of  '  social  problems.'  But  whether  or  not  they  are 
the  subjects  of  conscious  thought  or  conscious  action,  their  in- 
fluence is  perpetually  at  work,  silently  or  obtrusively  modifying 
the  distribution  of  social  pressure,  and  altering  the  weft  of  that 
social  tissue  of  which  our  life  is  made.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  our  own  age  is  not  this  constant  evolution  itself — for  that,  of 
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course,  is  of  all  time — but  our  increasing  consciousness  of  it. 
Instead  of  unconscious  factors  we  become  deliberate  agents,  either 
to  aid  or  resist  the  developments  coming  to  our  notice.  Human 
selection  accordingly  becomes,  to  the  distress  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  main  form  of  natural  selection,  and  functional  adapta- 
tion replaces  the  struggle  for  existence  as  the  main  factor  in  social 
progress.  Man  becomes  the  midwife  of  the  great  womb  of  Time, 
and  necessarily  undertakes  the  responsibility  for  the  new  economic 
relations  which  he  brings  into  existence. 

Hence  the  growing  value  of  correct  principles  of  social  action, 
of  valid  ideals  for  social  aspiration.  Hence,  therefore,  the  import- 
ance, for  weal  or  for  woe,  of  the  change  in  social  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples which  marks  oflf  the  present  generation  of  Socialists  from 
the  surviving  economists  and  statesmen  brought  up  in  the 
'  Manchester  school.'  We  may,  of  course,  prefer  not  to  accept 
the  watchwords  or  shibboleths  of  either  party  ;  we  may  carefully 
guard  ourselves  against  *  the  falsehood  of  extremes '  ;  we  may 
believe  that  we  can  really  steer  a  middle  course.  This  comforting 
reflection  of  the  practical  man  is,  however,  an  unphilosophical 
delusion.  As  each  difficulty  of  the  present  day  comes  up  for 
solution,  our  action  or  inaction  must,  for  all  our  caution,  necessarily 
incline  to  one  side  or  the  other.  We  may  help  to  modify  the 
social  organism  either  in  the  direction  of  a  more  general  Col- 
lectivism or  in  that  of  a  more  perfect  Individualism  ;  it  will  be 
hard,  even  by  doing  nothing,  to  leave  the  balance  just  as  it  was. 
It  becomes,  accordingly,  of  vital  importance  to  examine  not  only 
our  practical  policy  but  also  our  ideals  and  principles  of  action, 
even  if  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  these  out  to  their  logical 
conclusion. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  quite  fair  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  little  knot  of  noble-minded  enthusiasts  who  broke 
for  us  the  chains  of  the  oligarchic  tyranny  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Their  work  was  essentially  destructive,  and  this  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  estimate  how  ably  they  carried  on  their 
statical  analysis,  or  how  completely  they  misunderstood  the  social 
results  of  the  industrial  revolution  which  was  falsifying  all  their 
predictions  almost  before  they  were  uttered.  But  we  may,  perhaps, 
not  unfairly  sum  up  as  follows  the  principles  which  guided  them 
in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  social  life  :  that  the  best  govern- 
ment is  that  which  governs  least ;  that  the  utmost  possible  scope 
should  be  allowed  to  untrammelled  individual  enterprise  ;  that 
open  competition  and  complete  freedom  from  legal  restrictions 
furnish  the  best  guarantees  of  a  healthy  industrial  community; 
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that  the  desired  end  of  '  equality  of  opportunity '  can  be 
ultimately  reached  by  allowing  to  each  person  the  complete 
ownership  of  any  riches  he  may  become  possessed  of ;  and  that 
the  best  possible  social  state  will  result  from  each  individual 
pursuing  his  own  interest  in  the  way  he  thinks  best. 

Fifty  years'  further  social  experience  have  destroyed  the  faith 
of  the  world  in  the  validity  of  these  principles  as  the  basis  of 
even  a  decent  social  order,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  himself  has  told 
us^  that  '  the  answer  of  modern  statesmanship  is  that  unfettered 
individual  competition  is  not  a  principle  to  which  the  regulation  of 
industry  may  be  intrusted.' 

Mr.  Courtney,  indeed,  *  faithful  among  the  faithless  found,' 
is  still  unrepentant,  and  bids  us  look  for  no  change  other  than 
a  reversion  to  '  complete  personal  freedom,'  tempered  by  *  a 
growth  in  temperance,  prudence,  and  the  gift  of  sympathy.' 
hut  few,  either  among  economists  or  among  politicians,  would 
now  agree  with  him. 

'  It  is  indeed  certain,'  sums  up  Dr.  Ingram,  at  the  end  of  his 
comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  economic  tendencies,  *  that 
industrial  society  will  not  permanently  remain  without  a  syste- 
matic organization.  The  mere  conflict  of  private  interests  will 
never  produce  a  well-ordered  commonwealth  of  labour.'  ^ 

Modern  Socialism  is,  accordingly,  not  a  faith  in  an  artificial 
Utopia,  but  a  rapidly-spreading  conviction,  as  yet  only  partly 
conscious  of  itself  that  social  health  and  consequently  human 
happiness  is  something  apart  from  and  above  the  separate 
interests  of  individuals,  requiring  to  be  consciously  pursued  as 
an  end  in  itself ;  that  the  lesson  of  evolution  in  social  develop- 
ment is  the  substitution  of  consciously  regulated  co-ordina- 
tion among  the  units  of  each  organism  for  their  internecine 
competition;^  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
like  any  other  public  function,  cannot  safely  be  intrusted  to  the 
unfettered  freedom  of  individuals,  but  needs  to  be  organized  and 
controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community;  that  this 
<3an  be  imperfectly  done  by  means  of  legislative  restriction  and 
taxation,  but  is  eventually  more  advantageously  accomplished 
through  the  collective  enterprise  of  the  appropriate  administrative 
unit  in  each  case ;  and  that  the  best  government  is  accordingly 
that  which  can  safely  and  successfully  administer  most. 

^  Life  of  Cobdetit  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  pp.  298,  808. 

9  Article  *  Political  Economy,'  in  Ency.  Britt.y  ninth  edition,  vol.  xix.,  188(), 
p.  882  ;  republiHhed  as  History  of  Political  Ecotwtny. 

•  See  Professor  Huxley's  pregnant  declaration  to  this  effect  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century y  February,  1888.     Compare  D.  G.  Ritchie's  Danvinisin  and  Politics. 
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But  although  the  principles  of  Individualism  have  long  been 
tacitly  abandoned  by  our  public  men,  they  have  remained,  until 
quite  recently,  enshrined  in  the  imagination  of  the  middle  class 
citizen  and  the  journalist.  Their  rapid  supersession  in  these  days, 
by  principles  essentially  Socialist,  is  due  to  the  prominence  now 
given  to  *  social  problems,'  and  to  the  failure  of  Individualism 
to  oflfer  any  practicable  solution  of  these.  The  problems  are,  as 
Mr.  Courtney  reminds  us,  not  in  themselves  new  ;  they  are  not 
even  more  acute  or  pressing  than  of  yore  ;  but  the  present  genera- 
tion is  less  disposed  than  its  predecessors  to  acquiesce  in  their 
insolubility.  This  increasing  social  compunction  in  the  presence 
of  industrial  disease  and  social  misery  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  advent  of  political  democracy.  The  power  to  initiate  reforms 
is  now  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  themselves 
directly  suffer  from  the  evils  to  be  removed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  social  re-organization  is  a  subject  of  much 
more  vital  interest  to  the  proletarian  politicians  of  to-day  than  it 
can  ever  have  been  to  the  University  professors  or  Whig  proprietors 
of  the  past. 

Now  the  main  '  difl&culties  *  of  the  existing  social  order,  with 
which,  as  we  suggest.  Individualist  principles  fail  to  deal,  are 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  administration  of  industry 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  To  summarize  these  difficulties 
before  examining  them,  we  may  say  that  the  Socialist  asserts  that 
the  system  of  private  property  in  the  means  of  production  permits 
and  even  promotes  an  extreme  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  united  labours  of  the  community.  This  dis- 
tribution results  in  excess  in  the  hands  of  a  small  class,  balanced 
by  positive  privation  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale.  An 
inevitable  corollary  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  wrong  pro- 
duction, both  of  commodities  and  of  human  beings;  the 
preparation  of  senseless  luxuries  whilst  there  is  need  for  more 
bread,  and  the  breeding  of  degenerate  hordes  of  a  demoralized 
'  residuum '  unfit  for  social  life.  This  evil  inequality  and 
disastrous  malproduction  are  enabled  to  continue  through  the 
individual  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  industry,  one  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  which  is  the  continuance,  in  the 
commercial  world,  of  that  personal  rule  which  is  rapidly  being 
expelled  from  political  administration.  The  increasing  integra- 
tion of  the  grande  Industrie  is,  indeed,  creating — except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  comiteracted  by  the  adoption  of  Socialist  principles — a 
kind  of  new  feudalism,  based  upon  tenure,  not  of  land,  but  of 
capital  employed  in  the  world-commerce,  a  financial  autocracy 
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against  which  the  democracy  sullenly  revolts.  In  the  interests 
of  this  autocracy,  the  real  interests  of  each  community  tend  to  be 
ignored,  to  the  detriment  of  its  capacity  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
race  struggle — that  competition  between  communities  rather 
than  between  individuals  in  a  community  which  is  perhaps  now 
becoming  the  main  field  of  natural  selection. 

In  examining  each  of  these  difl&culties  in  greater  detail,  it 
will  be  fair,  as  Mr.  Courtney  reminds  us,  to  consider,  not  only 
how  far  they  can  be  solved  by  the  existing  order  and  in  what 
way  they  are  actually  being  dealt  with  by  the  application  of 
Socialist  principles,  but  also  what  hope  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  found  in  the  greatest  possible  development  of  Individualism. 
For  to-day  it  is  the  Individualist  who  is  offering  us,  as  a 
solution  of  social  difficulties,  an  untried  and  nebulous  Utopia  ; 
whilst  the  Socialist  occupies  the  superior  position  of  calling  only 
for  the  conscious  and  explicit  adoption  and  extension  of  prin- 
ciples of  social  organization  to  which  the  stern  logic  of  facts  has 
already  driven  the  practical  man.  History  and  experiment  have 
indeed  changed  sides,  and  rank  now  among  the  allies  of  the 
practical  Socialist  reformer.  Factory  Acts  and  municipal  gas-works 
we  know,  but  the  voice  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  advocating 
*  voluntary  taxation,*  is  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Inequality  in  wealth  distribution  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  contend  that  the  inequality  of  the  present 
age  is  more  flagrant  than  that  of  its  predecessors.  The  extreme 
depth  of  poverty  of  those  who  actually  die  of  starvation  is,  indeed, 
obviously  no  less  than  before ;  and  when  35  per  cent,  of  the  million 
inhabitants  of  East  London  are  found  to  be  inadequately  supplied 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  probably  a  third  of  the  entire 
conununity  become  paupers  at  65,  it  would  profit  us  little  to 
inquire  whether  this  percentage  is  greater  or  less  than  that 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  produc- 
tion of  the  community  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds,  being  now 
far  greater  than  ever  it  was,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  of  the  Old  World.  The  riches  of  a  comparatively  small 
nxmiber  of  the  owners  of  our  land  and  capital  are  colossal  and 
increasing. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
inequality.  The  supersession  of  the  petite  by  the  grande  industrie 
has  given  the  main  fruits  of  invention  and  the  new  power  over 
Nature  to  a  comparatively  small  proprietary  class,  upon  whom  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  dependent  for  leave  to  earn  their  living. 
When  it  suits  any  person  having  the  use  of  land  and  capital  to 
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employ  the  worker,  this  is  only  done  on  condition  that  two  im- 
portant deductions,  rent  and  interest,  can  be  made  from  his 
product,  for  the  benefit  of  two,  in  this  capacity,  absolutely  un- 
productive classes — those  exercising  the  bare  ownership  of  land  and 
capital.  The  reward  of  labour  being  thus  reduced,  on  an  average, 
by  about  one-third,  the  remaining  eightpence  out  of  the  shilling 
is  then  shared  between  the  various  classes  who  have  co-operated 
in  the  production — including  the  inventor,  the  managing  employer, 
and  the  mere  wage- worker — but  shared  in  the  competitive  struggle 
in  such  a  way  that  at  least  fourpence  goes  to  a  favoured  set  of 
educated  workers,  niunbering  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
leaving  four-fifths  to  divide  less  than  fourpence  out  of  the  shilling 
between  them.  The  consequence  is  the  social  condition  we  see 
around  us.  A  fortunate  few,  owing  to  their  legal  power  over  the 
instruments  of  wealth-production,  are  able  to  command  the 
services  of  thousands  of  industrial  slaves  whose  faces  they  have 
never  seen,  without  rendering  any  service  to  them  or  to  society  in 
exchange.  A  larger  body  of  persons  contribute  some  labour,  but 
are  able,  from  their  cultivated  ability  or  special  education,  to 
choose  occupations  for  which  the  competition  wage  is  still  high, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  possible  competitors.  These  two 
classes  together  number  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  On  the 
other  hand  is  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  weekly  wage- 
earners,  four  out  of  five  of  the  whole  population,  toiling  perpetually 
for  less  than  a  third  of  the  aggregate  product  of  labour,  at  an 
annual  wage  averaging  at  most  £40  per  adult,  hurried  into  un- 
necessarily early  graves  by  the  severity  of  their  lives,  and  dying,  as 
regards  at  least  one-third  of  them,  destitute  or  actually  in  receipt 
of  poor-law  reliefr 

*  To  me  at  least,'  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  no  mean  authority,^ 
*  it  would  be  enough  to  condemn  modern  society  as  hardly  an 
advance  on  slavery  or  serfdom,  if  the  permanent  condition  of 
industry  were  to  be  that  which  we  now  behold,  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  producers  of  wealth  have  no  home  that  they  can  call  their 
own  beyond  the  end  of  a  week ;  have  no  bit  of  soil  or  so  much  as  a 
room  that  belongs  to  them  ;  have  nothing  of  value  of  any  kind  except 
as  much  old  furniture  as  will  go  in  a  cart ;  have  the  precarious  chance 
of  weekly  wages  which  barely  suffice  to  keep  them  in  health ;  are 
housed  for  the  most  part  in  places  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his 
horse ;  are  separated  by  so  narrow  a  margin  of  destitution  that  a 
month  of  bad  trade,  sickness,  or  unexpected  loss,  brings  them  face  to 

face  with  hunger  and  pauperism This  is  the  normal  state  of 

the  average  workmen  in  town  or  country.* 

^  Report  of  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference^  1886,  p.  429. 
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Few  can  doubt  the  fundamental  causes  of  this  inequality  of 
condition.  The  abstraction  from  the  total  of  over  one-third  of  the 
product  necessarily  makes  a  serious  inroad  in  that  which  the 
*  niggardliness  of  Nature  *  allows  us,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds  is,  of  course,  itself  fatally  affected  by  the 
secondary  results  of  the  division  into  *  two  nations  *  which  the 
private  appropriation  of  rent  and  interest  creates. 

Now  Mr.  Courtney  may  tell  us  of  the  good  things  that  the 
worker  could  get  for  himself  by  thrift  and  sobriety,  prudence  and 
saving,  but  no  economist  will  for  a  moment  suggest  that  any  con- 
ceivable advance  in  these  virtues  would  remove  the  fundamental 
inequality  arising  from  the  phenomenon  of  rent.  The  mere 
worker,  qud  worker,  is  necessarily  working,  as  far  as  its  own  re- 
muneration is  concerned,  on  the  very  worst  land  in  economic  use, 
with  the  very  minimum  advantage  of  industrial  capital.  Every 
development  towards  a  freer  Individualism  must,  indeed,  inevit- 
ably emphasize  the  power  of  the  owner  of  the  superior  instrmnents 
of  wealth-production  to  obtain  for  himself  all  the  advantages  of 
their  superiority.  Individualists  may  prefer  to  blink  this  fact,  and 
to  leave  it  to  be  implied  that,  somehow  or  another,  the  virtuous 
artisan  can  dodge  the  law  of  rent.  But  against  this  complacent 
delusion  of  the  philanthropist  political  economy  emphatically 
protests.  So  long  as  the  instruments  of  production  are  in  un- 
restrained private  ownership,  so  long  must  the  tribute  of  the 
workers  to  the  drones  continue :  so  long  will  the  toilers*  reward 
inevitably  be  reduced  by  their  exactions.  No  tinkering  with  the 
land  laws  can  abolish,  or  even  diminish  economic  rent,  however 
much  it  may  result  in  the  redistribution  of  this  tribute.  The 
whole  equivalent  of  every  source  of  fertility  o»  advantage  of  all 
land  over  and  above  the  worst  in  economic  use  is  under  free  com- 
petition necessarily  abstracted  from  the  mere  worker  on  it.  So 
long  as  Lady  Matheson  can  *  own '  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  (as 
she  says)  do  what  she  likes  with  her  own — so  long  as  the  Earls 
of  Derby  can  appropriate  at  their  ease  the  unearned  increment  of 
Bootle  or  Bury — it  is  the  very  emphatic  teaching  of  political 
economy  that  the  earth  may  be  the  Lord's,  but  the  fulness  thereof 
must  inevitably  be  the  landlord's. 

There  is  an  interesting  episode  in  English  history  among 
James  I.*s  disputes  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  then  the 
protector  of  popular  liberties.  James,  in  his  wrath,  threatened  to 
remove  the  Court  to  Oxford.  *  Pro\'ided  only  your  Majesty  leave 
us  the  Thames/  cleverly  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  But  economic 
dominion  is  more  subtle  than  kingcraft — om*  landlords  steal  from 
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US  even  the  Thames.  No  Londoner  who  is  not  a  landlord  could, 
under  completely  free  Individualism,  obtain  one  farthing's  worth 
of  economic  benefit  from  the  existence  of  London's  ocean  high- 
way; the  whole  equivalent  of  its  industrial  advantage  would 
necessarily  go  to  swell  the  compulsory  tribute  of  London's  annual 
rental. 

It  has  often  been  vaguely  hoped  that  this  iron  law  was  true 
only  of  land,  and  that,  in  some  unexplained  way,  the  worker  did 
get  the  advantage  of  other  forms  of  industrial  capital.  But 
further  economic  analysis  shows,  as  Whately  long  ago  hinted, 
that  rent  is  a  genus  of  which  land  rent  is  only  one  species.^  The 
worker  in  the  factory  is  now  seen  to  work  no  shorter  hoiu:s  or  gain 
no  higher  wages  merely  because  the  product  of  his  labour  is 
multiplied  a  hundred-fold  by  machinery  which  he  does  not  own. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  invention  on  the  wages  of  one 
generation  as  compared  with  the  last,  it  has  now  become  more 
than 'doubtful  to  economists  whether  the  worker  can  count  on 
getting  any  more  of  the  product  of  the  machine,  in  a  state  of 
*  complete  personal  liberty,'  than  his  colleague  contemporane- 
ously labouring  at  the  very  margin  of  cultivation  with  the  very 
minimum  of  capital.  The  artisan  producing  boots  by  the  hundred 
in  the  modern  machine  works  of  Southwark  or  Northampton 
gets  no  higher  wages  than  the  surviving  hand  cobbler  in  the  by- 
street. The  whole  differential  advantage  of  all  but  the  worst 
industrial  capital,  like  the  whole  differential  advantage  of  all 
but  the  worst  land,  necessarily  goes  to  him  who  legally  owns  it. 
The  mere  worker  can  have  none  of  them.  *  The  remuneration 
of  labour,  as  such,'  wrote  Cairnes  in  1874,^  *  skilled  or  unskilled, 
can  never  rise  much  above  its  present  level.' 

Neither  can  we  say  that  it  is  the  increase  of  population  which 
effects  this  result.  During  the  present  centm:y,  indeed,  in  spite 
of  an  unparalleled  increase  in  numbers,  the  wealth  annually 
produced  in  England  j^^r  head  has  nearly  doubled.^  If  popula- 
tion became  stationary  to-morrow,  and  '  complete  personal  liberty  ' 
prevailed,  with  any  amount  of  *  temperance,  prudence,  and  the 
gift  of  sympathy,*  the  present  rent  and  interest  would  not  be 
affected  ;  our  numbers  determine,  indeed,  how  bad  the  margin  of 

1  See,  for  the  argument  on  this  point,  the  present  writer's  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics^  January,  1888  ;  reproduced  with  some  additions,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Liberal  Club  Political  Economy  Circle^  vol.  i.,  1891. 

-  Some  Leading  Principles^  p.  348. 

3  Hence  the  remarkable  suppression  of  '  Malthusianism  '  in  all  recent  economic 
literature,  notably  the  hand-books  of  Symes,  Cannan,  Ely,  and  Gonner;  and  its 
significantly  narrow  subordination  in  Prof.  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics. 
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cultivation  will  be,  and  this  is  of  serious  import  enough ;  but, 
increase  or  no  increase,  the  private  ownership  of  land  and  capital 
necessarily  involves  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  mere  worker, 
as  such,  from  all  the  economic  advantages  of  the  fertile  soil  on 
which  he  is  bom,  and  of  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  railways 
he  finds  around  him. 

Few  Individualists,  however,  now  attempt  to  deny  the 
economic  conclusion  that  the  private  ownership  of  land  and 
capital  necessarily  involves  a  serious  permanent  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  annual  product  of  the  community ;  and  that 
this  inequality  bears  no  relation  to  the  relative  industry  or 
abstinence  of  the  persons  concerned.  They  regard  it,  however, 
as  impossible  to  dispossess  equitably  those  who  now  levy  the 
tribute  of  rent  and  interest,  and  they  are  therefore  driven,  like 
Mr.  Courtney,  silently  to  drop  their  original  ideal  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  perpettial  continuance  of  the 
inequality  which  they  vainly  deplore. 

Mr.  Courtney,  for  instance,  evidently  regards  it  as  immoral  to 
take  any  step,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  which  should  diminish 
even  by  a  trifle  the  income  of  the  present  owners  of  the  soil  of 
England  and  their  descendants  for  ever  and  ever.  This  cannot 
be  done,  he  argues,  without  sheer  confiscation,  which  would  be, 
as  he  says,  none  the  less  confiscation  because  carried  out  gradually 
and  under  the  guise  of  taxation. 

The  problem  has,  indeed,  got  to  be  faced.  Either  we  must 
submit  for  ever  to  hand  over  at  least  one-third  of  our  annual 
product  to  those  who  do  us  the  favour  to  own  our  country, 
without  the  obligation  of  rendering  any  service  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  see  this  tribute  augment  with  every  advance  in 
our  industry  and  numbers,  or  else  we  must  take  steps,  as  con- 
siderately as  may  be  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things. 
Nor  does  equity  yield  any  such  conclusive  objection  to  the  latter 
course  as  Mr.  Courtney  assumes.  Even  if  the  infant  children 
of  our  proprietors  have  come  into  the  world  booted  and 
spurred,  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  whole  generations  of 
their  descendants  yet  unborn  have  a  vested  interest  to  ride  on 
the  backs  of  whole  generations  of  unborn  workers.  Few  persons 
will  believe  that  this  globe  must  spin  round  the  sun  for  ever 
charged  with  the  colossal  mortgage  implied  by  private  owner- 
ship of  the  ground-rents  of  great  cities,  merely  because  a  few 
generations  of  mankind,  over  a  small  part  of  its  area,  could  at 
first  devise  no  better  plan  of  appropriating  its  surface. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  liberal 
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treatment  of  the  present  generation  of  proprietors,  and  even  of 
their  children.  But  against  the  permanent  welfare  of .  the 
community  the  unborn  have  no  rights ;  and  not  even  a  living 
proprietor  can  possess  a  vested  interest  in  the  existing  system  of 
taxation.  The  democracy  may  be  trusted  to  find,  in  dealing  with 
the  landlord,  that  the  resoiu:ces  of  civilization  are  not  exhausted. 
An  increase  in  the  death  duties,  the  steady  rise  of  local  rates, 
the  special  taxation  of  urban  ground  values,  the  graduation^  and 
differentiation  of  the  income-tax,  the  simple  appropriation  oif  the 
unearned  increment,  and  the  gradual  acquirement  of  land  and 
other  monopolies  by  public  authorities,  will  in  due  coiu:se  suffice 
to  *  collectivize  '  the  bulk  of  the  tribute  of  rent  and  interest 
in  a  way  which  the  democracy  will  regard  as  sufficiently 
equitable  even  if  it  does  not  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  pro- 
prietary class  itself. 

This  growth  of  collective  ownership  it  is,  and  not  any  vain 
sharing  out  of  property,  which  is  to  achieve  the  practical  equality 
of  opportunity  at  which  democracy  aims.  Mr,  Courtney,  who 
objects  to  the  morality  of  the  action  thus  foreshadowed,  denies 
neither  the  incapacity  of  Individualism  to  bring  about  the  result 
in  any  way  whatever,  nor  the  power  of  Socialism  to  accomplish 
what  it  intends,  as  far  as  rent  and  interest  are  concerned ;  and 
the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  will  certainly  not  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  bulwark  of  equity  with  which  their 
newest  patron  supplies  them. 

Other  Individualists  have  been  driven,  in  their  straits,  to  argue 
that  inequality  in  wealth  is  in  itself  a  good  thing,  and  that  the 
objection  to  it  arises  from  the  vain  worship  of  a  logical  abstraction. 
But  Sociahsts  (who  on  this  point  are  but  taking  up  the  old  Badical 
position)  base  their  indictment  against  inequality,  not  on  any 
metaphysical  grounds,  but  on  the  plain  facts  of  its  effect  upon 
social  life.  We  do  not  need  to  rely  on  the  arguments  by  which 
Bentham  demonstrated,  two  generations  ago,  the  superior  utility 
of  equality  of  wealth.  The  inequality  of  income  at  the  present 
time  obviously  results  in  a  flagrant  *  wrong  production '  of  com- 
modities. The  unequal  value  of  money  to  our  paupers  and  our 
millionaires  deprives  the  test  of  *  effective  demand  *  of  all  value 
as  an  index  to  social  requirements,  or  even  to  the  production  of 
individual  happiness.  The  last  glass  of  wine  at  a  plutocratic 
orgy,  which  may  be  deemed  not  even  to  satisfy  any  desire,  is 
economically  as  urgently  *  demanded  *  as  the  whole  day's  main- 
tenance of  the  dock  labourer  for  which  its  cost  would  suffice. 
Whether  London  shall  be  provided  with  an  Italian  Opera,  or  with 
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two  Italian  Operas,  whilst  a  million  of  its  citizens  are  without  the 
means  of  decent  life,  is  now  determined,  not  with  any  reference 
to  the  genuine  social  needs  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  or  even 
by  any  comparison  between  the  competing  desires  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, but  by  the  chance  vagaries  of  a  few  hundred  wealthy 
families,  tempered  by  Argentina  and  the  Influenza.  It  will  be 
hard  for  the  democracy  to  believe  that  the  conscious  public 
appropriation  of  mmiicipalized  rent  would  not  result  in  a  better 
adjustment  of  resources  to  needs,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a  more 
general  satisfaction  of  individual  desires,  than  this  Individualist 
appropriation  of  personal  tribute  on  the  labours  of  others. 

A  more  serious  result  of  the  inequality  of  income  caused 
by  the  private  ownership  of  land  and  capital  is  its  evil  effect  on 
human  character  and  the  multiplication  of  the  race.  It  is  not 
easy  to  compute  the  loss  to  the  world's  progress,  the  degradation 
of  the  world's  art  and  literature,  caused  by  the  demoralization  of 
excessive  wealth.  Equally  difficult  would  it  be  to  reckon  up  how 
many  potential  geniuses  are  crushed  out  of  existence  by  lack  of 
opportunity  of  training  and  scope.  But  a  graver  evil  is  the 
positive  '  wrong-population  *  which  is  the  result  of  extreme 
poverty  and  its  accompanying  insensibility  to  all  but  the  lowest 
side  of  human  life.  In  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the 
average  family  income  is  but  a  little  over  £3  per  week,  the  de- 
duction of  rent  and  interest  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  class 
necessarily  implies  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  below  the 
level  of  decent  existence.  The  sliuns  at  the  East  End  of  London 
are  the  corollary  of  the  mansions  at  the  West  End.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  worker  to  the  product  of  the  margin  of  cultivation 
often  leaves  him  nothing  but  the  barest  livelihood.  No  prudential 
considerations  appeal  to  such  a  class.  One  consequence  is  the 
breeding  in  the  slums  of  oiu:  great  cities,  and  the  overcrowded 
hovels  of  the  rural  poor,  of  a  horde  of  semi-barbarians,  whose 
unskilled  labour  is  neither  required  in  our  present  complex  in- 
dustrial organism,  nor  capable  of  earning  a  maintenance  there. 
It  was  largely  the  recognition  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to 
spread  a  Malthusian  prudence  among  this  residuum  that  turned 
John  Stuart  Mill  into  a  Socialist ;  and  if  his  solution  be  rejected, 
the  slums  remain  to  the  Individualist  as  the  problem  of  the 
Sphinx,  which  his  civilization  must  solve  or  perish. 

It  is  less  easy  to  secure  adequate  recognition  of  the  next,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  serious  *  difficulty  '  of  Individualism — 
namely,  its  inconsistency  with  democratic  self-government.  The 
Industrial  Kevolution,  with  its  splendid  conquests  over  Nature, 
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opened  up  a  new  avenue  of  personal  power  for  the  middle  class,  and 
for  every  one  who  could  force  his  way  into  the  ranks  either  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  new  machines,  or  of  the  captains  of  industry  which 
they  necessitated.    The  enormous  increase  in  personal  power  thus 
gained  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  they  and  the 
economists  not  unnaturally  mistook  for  a  growth  in  general  freedom. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  wholly  incorrect.     The  industrial  changes 
were,  in  a  sense,  themselves  the  result  of  progress  in  political  liberty. 
The  feudal  restrictions  and  aristocratic  tyranny  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  way  before  the  industrial  spirit,  and  the  politically 
free  labourer  came  into  existence.     But  the  economic  servitude  of 
the  worker  did  not  disappear  with  his  political  bondage.     With 
the  chains  of  innate  status  there  dropped  off  also  its  economic 
privileges,  and  the  free  labourer  found  himself  in  a  community 
where  the  old  common  rights  over  the  soil  were  being  gradually 
but  effectually  extinguished.     He  became  a  landless  stranger  in 
his  own  country.      The  development  of  competitive  production 
for  sale  in  the  world  market,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  machine  in- 
dustry, involved  moreover,  in  order  to  live,  not  merely  access  to  the 
land,  but  the  use,  in  addition,  of  increasing  large  masses  of  capital — 
at  first  in  agriculture,  then  in  foreign  trade,  then  in  manufacture, 
and  finally  now  also  in  distributive  industries.     The  mere  worker 
became   steadily  less  and  less  industrially    independent   as   his 
pohtical  freedom  increased.      From  a  self-governing  producing 
unit,  he  passed  into  a  mere  item  in  avast  industrial  army  over  the 
organization  and  direction  of  which  he  had  no  control.     He  was 
free,  but  free  only  to  choose  to  which  master  he  would  sell  his 
labour — free  only  to  decide  from  which  proprietor  he  would  beg 
that  access  to  the  new  instruments  of  production  without  which 
he  could  not  exist. 

In  an  age  of  the  petite  Industrie  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  view  that  the  greatest  possible  personal  freedom  was  to 
be  obtained  by  the  least  possible  collective  rule.  The  peasant  on 
his  own  farm,  the  blacksmith  at  his  own  forge,  needed  only  to  be 
let  alone  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  individual  desires  as  to 
the  manner  and  duration  of  their  work.  But  the  organization  of 
workers  into  huge  armies,  the  directing  of  the  factory  and  the 
warehouse  by  skilled  generals  and  captains,  which  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  machine  industry  and  the  world-commerce,  have 
necessarily  deprived  the  average  workman  of  the  direction  of  his 
own  life  or  the  management  of  his  own  work.  The  middle  class 
student,  over  whose  occupation  the  Juggernaut  Car  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  has  not  passed,  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  how 
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snllenly  the  workman  resents  his  exclusion  from  all  share  in  the 
direction  of  the   industrial   world.      This    feeling  is  part  of  the 

*  real  inwardness  *  of  the  demand  for  an  Eight  Hours  Bill. 

The  ordinary  journalist  or  member  of  Parliament  still  says : 

*  I  don't  consult  any  one  except  my  doctor  as  to  my  hours  of 
labour.  That  is  a  matter  which  each  grown  man  must  settle  for 
himself.'  We  never  hear  such  a  remark  from  a  working  man 
belonging  to  any  trade  more  highly  organized  than  chimney- 
sweeping.  The  modern  artisan  has  learnt  that  he  can  no  more 
fix  for  himself  the  time  at  which  he  shall  begin  and  end  his 
work  than  he  can  fix  the  sunrise  or  the  tides.  When  the  carrier 
drove  his  own  cart  and  the  weaver  sat  at  his  own  loom  they 
began  and  left  oflf  work  at  the  hours  that  each  preferred.  Now 
the  railway  worker  or  the  power-loom  weaver  knows  that  he 
must  work  the  same  hours  as  his  mates. 

It  was  this  industrial  autocracy  that  the  Christian  Socialists 
of  1850  sought  to  remedy  by  re-establishing  the  *  self-governing 
workshop  *  of  associated  craftsmen  ;  and  a  similar  purpose  still 
pervades  the  whole  field  of  industrial  philanthropy.  Sometimes 
it  takes  the  specious  name  of  *  industrial  partnership  * ;  some- 
times the  less  pretentious  form  of  a  joint-stock  company  with 
one-pound  shares.  In  the  country  it  inspires  the  zeal  for  the 
creation  of  peasant  proprietorships,  or  the  restoration  of  *  village 
industries,*  and  behind  it  stalk  those  bogus  middle  class  *  reforms' 
known  as  *free  land  '  and  *  leasehold  enfranchisement.*  But  it 
can  scarcely  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  any  serious  student  of 
economic  evolution  that  all  these  well-meant  endeavours  to  set 
back  the  industrial  clock  are,  as  regards  any  widespread  result, 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  growth  of  capital  has  been  so  vast,  and  is  so  rapidly 
increasing,  that  any  hope  of  the  great  mass  of  the  workers  ever 
owning  under  any  conceivable  Individualist  arrangements  the 
instruments  of  production  with  which  they  work  can  only  be 
deemed  chimerical.^ 

Hence  it  is  that  irresponsible  personal  authority  over  the 
actions  of  others — expelled  from  the  throne,  the  castle,  and  the 

1  The  estimated  value  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  to-day  is  10,000  mil- 
lions sterling,  or  over  £1,100  per  family.  The  much  be-praised  co-operative  move- 
ment controls  about  13  millions  sterling.  The  total  possessions  of  the  31 
millions  of  the  wage-earning  class  are  less  than  200  millions  sterling,  or  not  £7  per 
family.  The  eight  millions  of  the  population  who  do  not  belong  to  the  wage-earning 
class  own  all  the  rest ;  the  death  duty  returns  show,  indeed,  that  one-half  of  the  enj^ 
total  is  in  the  hands  of  about  25,000  families.  For  references  to  the  authorities  ifor 
these  and  other  statistics  quoted,  see  Fabian  Tract  No.  6,  Facts  for  Socialiits 
(London  :  The  Fabian  Society,  276,  Strand,  W.C). 
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altar — still  reigns,  almost  unchecked,  in  the  factory  and  the  mine. 
The  *  captains  of  industry,*  like  the  kings  of  yore,  are  indeed 
honestly  unable  to  imagine  how  the  business  of  the  world  can 
ever  go  on  without  the  continuance  of  their  existing  rights  and 
powers.  And  truly,  upon  any  possible  development  of  In- 
dividualist principles,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  worker  can 
ever  escape  from  their  beneficent  rule. 

But  representative  government  has  taught  the  people  how  to 
gain  collectively  that  power  which  they  could  never  again  indivi- 
dually possess.     The  present  century  has  accordingly  witnessed 
a  growing  demand  for  the  legal  regulation   of    the    conditions 
of  industry  which  represents  a  marked  advance  on  previous  con- 
ceptions of  the  sphere  of  legislation.     It  has  also  seen  a  pro- 
gress in  the  public  management  of  industrial  undertakings  which 
represents  an  equal  advance  in  the  field  of  government  adminis- 
tration.    Such  an  extension  of  collective  action  is,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  an  inevitable  result  of  political  democracy.     When 
the  Commons  of  England  had  secured  the  right  to  vote  supplies, 
it  must  have  seemed  an  unwarrantable  extension  that  they  should 
claim  also  to  redress  grievances.     When  they  passed  from  legis- 
lation to  the  exercise  of  control  over  the  executive,  the  constitu- 
tional jurists  were  aghast  at  the  presumption.     The  attempt  of 
Parliament  to  seize  the  command  of  the  military  forces  led  to  a 
civil  war.     Its  control  over  foreign  policy  is  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  old.      Every  one  of    these  developments  of  the  collective 
authority  of  the  nation  over  the  conditions  of  its  own  life  was 
denounced  as  an  illegitimate  usurpation  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Every  one  of  them  is  still  being  resisted  in  countries  less  advanced 
in  political  development.     In  Eussia  it  is  the  right  to  vote  supplies 
that  is  denied ;  in  Mecklenburg  the  right  freely  to  legislate ;    in 
Denmark,  it  is  the  control  over  the  executive  ;  in  Germany,  it  is 
the  command  of  the  army  ;  in  Austria,  it  is  the  foreign  policy  of 
that  composite  Empire.     In  England,  where  all  these  rights  are 
admitted,  each  of  them  inconsistent  with  the  *  complete  personal 
liberty  '  of  the  minority,  the  Individualists  of  to-day  deny  the 
competence  of  the  people  to  regulate,  through  their  representative 
committees,  national  or  local,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  live.      Although  the  tyranny  which  keeps  the  tramcar 
conductor  away  from  his  home  for  seventeen  hours  a  day  is  not 
the  tyranny  of  king  or  priest  or  noble,  he  feels  that  it  is  tyranny 
all  the  same,  and  seeks  to  curb  it  in  the  way  his  fathers  took. 

The  captains  of  war  have   been  reduced  to  the  position  of 
salaried  oflBcers  acting  for  public  ends  under  public  control ;  and 
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the  art  of  war  has  not  decayed.  In  a  similar  way  the  captains  of 
industry  are  gradually  being  deposed  from  their  independent  com- 
mands, and  turned  into  salaried  servants  of  the  public.  Nearly 
all  the  railways  of  the  world,  outside  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  managed  in  this  way.  The  Belgian  Government 
works  its  own  line  of  passenger  steamers.  The  Paris  Municipal 
Council  opens  public  bakeries.  The  Glasgow  Town  Council  runs 
its  own  common  lodging-houses,  Huddersfield  its  own  tramways. 
Everyivhere,  schools,  water-works,  gas-works,  dwellings  for  the 
people,  and  many  other  forms  of  capital,  are  passing  from  indi- 
vidual into  collective  control.  And  there  is  no  contrary  move- 
ment. No  community  which  has  once  *  municipalized  '  any  public 
service  has  ever  retraced  its  steps  or  reversed  its  action. 

Such  is  the  answer  that  is  actually  being  given  to  this  difficulty 
of  Individualism.  Everywhere  the  workman  is  coming  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  practically  hopeless  for  him,  either  individually  or 
co-operatively,  to  own  the  constantly  growing  mass  of  capital  by 
the  use  of  which  he  lives.  Either  we  must,  under  what  Mr. 
Courtney  calls  *  complete  personal  freedom,'  acquiesce  in  the 
personal  rule  of  the  capitalist,  tempered  only  by  enlightened  self- 
interest  and  the  *  gift  of  sympathy,*  or  we  must  substitute  for  it, 
as  we  did  for  the  royal  authority,  the  collective  rule  of  the  whole 
community.  The  decision,  in  these  democratic  days,  is  scarcely 
doubtful.  And  hence  we  have  on  all  sides,  what  to  the  Indivi- 
dualist is  the  most  incomprehensible  of  phenomena,  the  expansion 
of  the  sphere  of  government  in  the  interests  of  liberty  itself. 
Socialism  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  extension  of  democratic 
self-government  from  the  political  to  the  industrial  world,  and  it 
is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  joint  effects  of  the  economic  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
past  century. 

Individualists  often  take  refuge  in  a  faith  that  the  extension 
of  the  proprietary  class,  and  the  competition  of  its  members,  will 
always  furnish  an  adequate  safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of  any 
one  of  them.  But  the  monopoly  of  which  the  democracy  is  here 
impatient  is  not  that  of  any  single  individual,  but  that  of  the 
class  itself.  What  the  workers  are  objecting  to  is,  not  the  rise 
of  any  industrial  Buonaparte  financially  domineering  the  whole 
earth — though  American  experience  makes  even  this  less  im- 
probable than  it  once  was — but  the  creation  of  a  kind  of  new 
feudal  system  of  industry,  the  domination  of  the  mass  of 
ordinary  workers  by  a  hierarchy  of  property  owners,  who  com- 
pete, it  is  true,  among  themselves,  but  who  are  nevertheless  able, 
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as  a  class,  to  preserve  a  very  real  control  over  the  lives  of  those 
who  depend  upon  their  own  daily  labour. 

Moreover  competition,  where  it  still  exists,  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  Individualist's  difficulties,  resulting,  under  a  system  of  un- 
equal incomes,  not  merely  in  the  production,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  wrong  commodities,  but  also  of  their  piroduction  in  the  wrong 
way,  and  for  the  wrong  ends.  The  whole  range  of  the  present 
competitive  Individualism  manifestly  tends,  indeed,  to  the  glorifi- 
cation, not  of  honest  personal  service,  but  of  the  pursuit  of 
personal  gain — not  the  production  of  wealth,  but  the  obtaining  of 
riches.  The  inevitable  outcome  is  the  apotheosis,  not  of  social 
service,  but  of  successful  financial  speculation,  which  is  already 
the  special  bane  of  the  American  civilization.  With  it  comes 
inevitably  a  demoralization  of  personal  character,  a  coarsening 
of  moral  fibre,  and  a  hideous  lack  of  taste. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  lesson  which  economics  brings  to  ethics. 
*  Gresham's  law  *  supplies  an  instructive  analogy  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  business  world.  The  '  fittest  to  survive  *  is 
not  necessarily  the  best,  but  much  more  probably  he  who  takes 
the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  conditions  of  the  struggle, 
heedless  of  the  result  to  his  rivals.  To  make  this  conduct  the  rule 
of  hfe  is  hardly  the  way  to  grow  the  *  gift  of  sympathy  *  for  which 
Mr.  Courtney  yearns,  but  which  is  calculated  to  place  him  at  a 
positive  disadvantage  in  the  race  for  wealth.  Indeed,  the  social 
consequences  of  *  complete  personal  liberty '  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  have  been  so  appalUng  that  the  principle  has  had 
necessarily  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
primary  duty  of  government  to  prescribe  the  plane  on  which  it  will 
allow  the  struggle  for  existence  to  be  fought  out,  and  so  to  determine 
which  kind  of  fitness  shall  survive.  We  have  long  ruled  out  of  the 
conflict  the  appeal  to  brute  force,  thereby  depriving  the  stronger 
man  of  his  natural  advantage  over  his  weaker  brother.  We  stop 
as  fast  as  we  can  every  development  of  fraud  and  chicanery,  and 
so  limit  the  natural  right  of  the  cunning  to  overreach  their  neigh- 
bours. We  prohibit  the  weapon  of  deceptive  labels  and  trade 
marks.  In  spite  of  John  Bright's  protest,  we  rule  that  adultera- 
tion is  not  a  permissible  form  of  competition.  We  forbid 
slavery :  with  Mill's  consent,  we  even  refuse  to  enforce  a  life- 
long contract  of  service.  We  condemn  long  hours  of  labour 
for  women  and  children,  and  insanitary  conditions  of  labour  for 
all  workers. 

The  whole  history  of  social  progress  is,  indeed,  one  long  series 
of  definitions  and  limitations  of  the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  in 
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order  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  fittest  who  survive.^  This  service 
can  be  performed  only  by  the  government.  No  individual 
competitor  can  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  combat.  No  individual 
can  safely  choose  the  higher  plane  so  long  as  his  opponent  is  at 
liberty  to  fight  on  the  lower.  In  the  face  of  this  experience,  the 
Individualist  proposal  to  rely  on  *  complete  personal  liberty '  and 
free  competition  is  not  calculated  to  gain  much  acceptance. 

A  social  system  devised  to  encourage  *  the  art  of  establishing 
the  maximum  inequality  over  our  neighbours  * — as  Ruskin  puts  it 
— appears  destined  to  be  replaced,  wherever  this  is  possible,  by 
one  based  on  salaried  public  service,  with  the  stimulus  of  duty 
and  esteem,  instead  of  that  of  fortune-making.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  presented  by  the 
present  concentration  of  energy  upon  personal  gain  is  its  effect 
upon  the  position  of  the  community  in  the  race  struggle.  The 
lesson  of  evolution  seems  to  be  that  interracial  competition  is 
really  more  momentous  in  its  consequences  than  the  struggle 
between  individuals.  It  is  of  comparatively  little  importance 
that  individuals  should  develop  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
if  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  is  not  thereby 
served.  Two  generations  ago  it  would  have  been  assumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  most  efl&cient  life  for  each  com- 
munity was  to  be  secured  by  each  individual  in  it  being  left 
that  *  complete  personal  freedom '  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Courtney. 
But  that  crude  vision  has  long  since  been  demolished.  Fifty 
years'  social  experience  have  convinced  every  statesman  of  the 
old  truth  that,  although  there  is  no  common  sensorium,  a  society 
is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its  members ;  that  a  social 
organism  has  a  life  and  health  distinguishable  from  those  of  its 
individual  atoms.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  had  Lord  Shaftesbury 
warning  us  that  without  Factory  Acts  we  should  lose  our  textile 
trade ;  Mr.  Forster,  that  without  national  education  we  were 
steering  straight  into  national  decay ;  and  lately  even  Professor 
Huxley,  taking  up  the  parable  that,  unless  we  see  to  the  train- 
ing of  our  residuiun,  France  and  Germany  and  the  United  States 
would  take  our  place  in  the  world's  workshop.  This  *  difficulty  * 
of  Individualism  can  be  met,  indeed,  like  the  rest,  only  by  the 
application  of  what  are  essentially  Socialist  principles. 

1  See  The  Limits  of  Individual  Liberty^  by  F.  G.  Montague  ;  and  The  Principles 
of  State  Interference,  by  D.  G.  Ritchie. 

-  Three  instances  of  this  progress  are  noteworthy :  (1)  the  modem  co-operative 
movement ;  (2)  the  extension  of  municipal  industry ;  and  (3)  the  growth  of  joint 
stock  and  other  large  undertcJdngs  owned  chiefly  by  sleeping  partners,  a  form  which 
lacks,  however,  the  moral  basis  of  the  others. 
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It  is,  however,  time  to  bring  this  survey  to  a  close.  These 
*  difficulties  *  of  Individualism  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  some 
persons  than  to  others.  The  evils  of  inequality  of  wealth  will 
come  home  more  forcibly  to  the  three  millions  of  the  *  submerged 
tenth  in  want  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  than  they  will  to  the 
small  class  provided  with  every  luxury  at  the  cost  of  the  rest. 
The  ethical  objection  to  any  diminution  in  the  incomes  of 
those  who  do  us  the  favour  to  own  our  land  will  vary  in  strength 
according,  in  the  main,  to  our  economic  or  political  prepossessions. 
The  indiscriminate  multiplication  of  the  unfit,  like  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  masses,  will  appear  as  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  social 
inequality  according  to  our  actual  information  about  the  poor, 
and  our  disposition  towards  them.  The  luxury  of  the  rich  may 
strike  us  as  a  sign  either  of  national  wealth  or  of  national  mal- 
adjustment of  resources  to  needs.  The  autocratic  administration 
of  industry  will  appear  either  as  the  beneficent  direction  of  the 
appropriate  captains  of  industry,  or  as  the  tyranny  of  a  pro- 
prietary class  over  those  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  become 
its  wage-slaves.  The  struggle  of  the  slaves  among  themselves, 
of  the  proprietors  among  themselves,  and  of  each  class  with  the 
other,  may  be  to  us  *  the  beneficent  private  war  which  makes  one 
man  strive  to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain 
there ; '  ^  or  it  may  loom  to  us,  out  of  the  blood  and  tears  and 
misery  of  the  strife,  as  a  horrible  remnant  of  the  barbarism  from 
which  man  has  half  risen  since 

*  We  dined,  as  a  rule,  on  each  other  : 
What  matter  ?  the  toughest  survived.'  ^ 

That  survival  from  an  obsolescent  form  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  may  seem  the  best  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  the 
community  and  the  race ;  or  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  a 
suicidal  internecine  conflict,  as  fatal  as  that  between  the  belly  and 
the  members.  All  through  the  tale  two  views  are  possible,  and 
we  shall  take  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  our  knowledge  and 
temperament. 

This  power  of  prepossession  and  unconscious  bias  constitutes, 
indeed,  the  special  difficulty  of  the  Individualists  of  to-day. 
Aristotle  found  it  easy  to  convince  himself  and  his  friends  that 
slavery  was  absolutely  necessary  to  civilization.  The  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  has  the  more  difficult  task  of  convincing, 
not  the  proprietary   class,  but   our  modem  slaves,   into  whose 

^  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Popular  Oovemmentj  pp  49,  60. 

2  May  Kendall,  Dreams  to  Sell,  '  Ballad  of  the  Ichthyosaurus.'  See  D.  G.  Ritchie's 
Darwinism  and  Politics. 
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control  the  executive  power  of  the  community  is  more  and  more 
falling.  And  in  this  task  the  Individualists  receive  ever  less  and 
less  help  from  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  nation. 

Those  who  have  forced  directly  upon  their  notice  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  problem,  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  collective  interests  of  the  community,  can  now  hardly  avoid, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  taking  the  Socialist  view.  Each 
Minister  of  State  protests  against  Socialism  in  the  abstract,  but 
every  decision  that  he  gives  in  his  own  department  leans  more 
and  more  away  from  the  Individualist  side.^ 

Some  persons  may  object  that  this  gradual  expansion  of  the 
collective  administration  of  the  nation's  life  cannot  fairly  be  styled 
a  Socialistic  development,  and  that  the  name  ought  to  be  refused 
to  everything  but  a  complete  system  of  society  on  a  Communist 
basis.  But  whatever  Socialism  may  have  meant  in  the  past  its 
real  significance  now  is  the  steady  expansion  of  representative 
self-government  into  the  industrial  sphere.  This  industrial 
democracy  it  is,  and  not  any  ingenious  Utopia,  with  which  indivi- 
dualists, if  they  desire  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  to  the 
substitution  of  collective  for  individual  will,  must  attempt  to 
deal.  Most  political  students  are,  indeed,  now  prepared  to  agree 
with  the  Socialist  that  our  restrictive  laws  and  municipal 
Socialism,  so  far  as  these  have  yet  gone,  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
secure  a  greater  well-being  and  general  freedom  than  that  system 
of  *  complete  personal  liberty,'  of  which  the  *  sins  of  legislators  ' 
have  deprived  us.  The. sacred  name  of  liberty  is  invoked,  by 
both  parties,  and  the  question  at  issue  is  merely  one  of  method. 
As  each  *  difficulty '  of  the  present  social  order  presents  itself  for 
solution,  the  Socialist  points  to  the  experience  of  all  advanced 
industrial  countries,  and  urges  that  personal  freedom  can  be 
obtained  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  only  by  their  substituting 
democratic  self-government  in  the  industrial  world  for  that 
personal  power  which  the  Industrial  Kevolution  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietary  class.  His  opponents,  who  for  the 
nonce  may  be  styled  Individualists,  regard  individual  liberty  as 
inconsistent  with  collective  control,  and  accordingly  resist  any 
extension  of  this  *  higher  freedom '  of  collective  life.  Their  main 
difficulty  is  the  advance  of  democracy,  ever  more  and  more 
claiming  to  extend  itself  into  the  field  of  industry.  To  all 
objections,  fears,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  as  to  the  practicability 

^  See  the  present  writer's  Socialism  in  England  (Sonnenschein) ;  an  account 
of  England's  *  Municipal  Socialism  '  will  bo  found  in  the  Financial  Reform  Almanac 
for  1891. 
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of  doing  in  the  industrial  what  has  ahready  been  done  in  the 
pohtical  world,  the  democratic  answer  is  '  Solvitur  amhulando  ; ' 
only  that  is  done  at  any  time  which  is  proved  to  be  then  and 
there  practicable ;  only  such  advance  is  made  as  the  progress  in 
the  sense  of  public  duty  permits.  But  that  progress  is  both  our 
hope  and  our  real  aim  :  the  development  of  individual  character 
is  the  Socialist's  *  odd  trick '  for  the  sake  of  which  he  seeks  to 
win  all  others. 

Industrial  democracy  must  therefore  necessarily  be  gradual 
in  its  development ;  and  cannot  for  long  ages  be  absolutely 
complete.  The  progress  of  Socialism  may  be  compared,  indeed, 
to  the  approximation  of  the  hyperbola  to  its  asymptote  :  the  time 
may  never  arrive  when  individual  is  entirely  merged  in  collective 
ownership,  but  it  is  matter  of  common  observation  that  every 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  '  difficulties  '  of  our  existing  civilization 
brings  us  nearer  to  that  goal. 

Sidney  Webb 
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The  Esti3£ation  of  Populations  in  the  Interval  between 

Two  SuccEssn^  Censuses 

Pbobablt  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the  statement  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  the  people  is  the  essential  basis 
of  all  statistics.  The  census  gives  us  this  knowledge  at  more  or  less 
distant  intervals,  possibly  in  some  countries  not  so  accurately — in  our 
own  country  certainly  not  so  frequently  as  might  be  desired ;  but  in 
all  cases  in  the  intervals  between  the  recurring  census  years  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  poor  substitute  of  estimates. 

In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  population  is  estimated  each 
year  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  geometrical  rate  of  increase  prevalent 
during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  last  available  census 
remains  the  same  during  the  next  decade :  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
number  of  contributing  causes,  each  one  of  which  is  known  to  vary,  will 
combine  to  produce  a  constant  result.  Is  this  method  a  priori  a 
rational  one  ?  Our  officials  tell  us  that  for  large  populations  such  as 
that  of  England  and  Wales  it  gives  very  approximately  correct  results ; 
moreover,  that  it  is  the  best  practicable  method. 

What  do  the  facts  tell  us  ?  In  the  General  Eeport  on  the  Census 
of  England  and  Wales,  1881  (p.  6),  the  rate  of  increase  in  three  periods 
of  ten  years  is  given  as  follows  : — 

1851-61     11-93  j>er  cent, 

1861-71     1319 

1871-81     14-36 

Surely  these  figures  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  rate  of 
increase  has  not  been  uniform  in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  hypothesis 
has  no  valid  foundation.  Had  the  population,  indeed,  increased 
between  1871  and  1881  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  preceding  decade  it 
would  have  amounted  to  only  25,708,052,  whereas  actually  it  was 
found  to  exceed  that  number  by  266,387. 

In  the  same  place  the  report  points  out  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  as  estimated  by  the  natural  increment  (or  excess 
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of    births  over  deaths)  differs  but  little  from  the  enumerated  popu- 
lation, thus : — 

1861  Estimate  was  122,111  in  excess. 

1871  „  78,968 

1881  „  164,307 


If 
it 


It  is  thus  evident  that  (leaving  migration  altogether  out  of 
account)  the  observed  excess  of  births  over  deaths  gave  a  closer 
estimate  of  the  population  than  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
increase. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  the  case  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  official  method  of  estimation  has  given  such  good 
results  hitherto.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  forty 
years  1841-1881  the  great  emigration  from  this  country  has  been 
largely  counterbalanced,  not  so  much  by  immigration  from  Europe, 
America,  or  Australia  as  by  immigration  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  Irish  emigration  records  show  that  the  stream  of  migrants  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  to  this  country  is  fast  running  dry  ;  the  less  consider- 
able flow  from  the  Continent  has  increased,  but  the  great  tide  of 
emigration  has  been  more  sustained  in  volume  during  the  last  decade 
than  ever  before. 

The  available  data  as  to  migration  are  as  follows  : — 

For  the  United  Kingdom: 

(a)  *  Passengers '  to  places  out  of  Europe,  distinguished  as  (1) 
English,  (2)  Scotch,  (3)  Irish,  (4)  Foreigners. 

(b)  *  Passengers '  from  places  out  of  Europe,  distinguished  as 
(1)  British  and  Irish,  (2)  Foreigners. 

For  Ireland  : 

(a)  *  Emigrants,'  natives  of  Ireland,  distinguished  as  going  to 
(1)  Places  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  (2)  England  and  Wales, 
(3)  Scotland. 

(b)  *  Emigrants,'  not  natives  of  Ireland. 

Now,  as  regards  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881. 
Calculated  according  to  the  official  method,  the  estimate  was  34,267,905, 
but  the  census  gave  34,884,848 ;  so  the  estimate  was  too  low  by 
616,943.  The  natural  increment  of  the  ten  years,  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  1871,  gave  35,799,027,  or  a  number  too  high  by  914,179. 
But  during  the  ten  years  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  showed  : — 

Gross  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin...  1,678,919 
Immigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin    ...         ...         ...     607,797 


Net  emigration  (British  and  Irish)  1,071,122 

If  this  last  number  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  obtained  by  the 
natural  increment  we  get  a  much  closer  approximation,  viz.,  34,727,905, 
or  a  number  156,943  below  the  census  figures.     If,  now,  we  add  the 
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number  of  foreign  immigrants  (190,629),  we  get  34,928,534,  which  is 
only  33,686  above  the  census  figure.  This  result  is,  however,  a  some- 
what haphazard  one,  as  the  number  190,629  represents  the  foreigners 
from  places  out  of  Europe  arriving  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  many  of  these  pass  on  to  the  Continent,  and  it  is  a  mere 
chance  that  the  number  of  foreigners  coming  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  European  ports  in  this  decade  happened  to  be  about  equally 
numerous.  We  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  foreigners  landing  in 
this  country  from  European  ports  and  settling  here  except  such  as  can 
be  deduced  from  the  census.  By  a  method  which  I  have  fully  ex- 
plained elsewhere  {Studies  in  Statistics,  pp.  39-41),  I  calculate  that  the 
net  number  of  persons  of  foreign  or  colonial  birth .  settling  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  ten  years  1871-80  was  about :  Colonials, 
&c.,  47,000;  Foreigners,  87,500;  total,  134,500.  This  number  is 
remarkably  close  to  the  deficiency  we  had  above — 156,943. 
Now  let  us  apply  all  this  to  the  decade  just  closed  : — 

United  Kingdom. — Population,  census  1881...  34,884,848 
Add  natural  increment,  1881-90...     4,421,524 

39,306,372 
Deduct — 

Emigrants,  British  and  Irish  origin...  2,558,535 

Less  Immigrants         ,,  ,,         ...      830,212 

1,728,323 

37,578,049 

We  may  safely  say  the  census  of  1891  will  show  a  larger  number 
than  this,  because  we  have  made  no  allowance  for  immigration  from 
Europe  or  elsewhere  of  persons  not  of  British  or  Irish  origin.  If  in 
the  previous  decade  47,000  colonials  settled  here  we  may  safely  assume 
that  at  least  60,000  must  have  settled  here  in  the  ten  years  just  com- 
pleted. And  if  87,500  foreigners  settled  here  in  1871-80,  certainly  a 
much  larger  number  in  1881-90.  This  is  of  all  factors  the  one  con- 
cerning which  we  have  the  least  positive  information ;  but  if  we 
double  the  nimiber  we  shall  probably  err  on  the  side  of  liberality. 
These  two  additions  would  then  be  : — 

37,578,049 

Colonial  settlers        60,000 

Foreign  settlers         175,000 

37,813,049 

I  should,  anticipate,  then,  that  the  census  will  show  a  number 
between  37,700,000  and  37,900,000,  as  against  the  official  estimate  of 
38,652,244. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  the  simplest  after  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, because  not  only  is  the  emigration  from  Ireland  recorded 
separately,  but  an  endeavour  is  made  to  distinguish  real  emigrants 
from  mere  passengers  to  and  fro. 
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In  1881  Dr.  Grimshaw  found  that  the  addition  of  the  recorded 
natural  increment  to  the  census  population  of  1871,  and  the  subtraction 
of  the  total  recorded  emigration  gave  a  number  greater  by  52,855  than 
the  census  of  1881.  This  excess  he  appeared  to  attribute  to  defective 
registration  of  deaths. ^ 

By  the  method  alluded  to  above  I  conclude  that  something  like 
the  following  numbers  of  immigrants  must  have  settled  in  Ireland  in 
the  decade  1871-81  :— 


Settlers  in  Ireland  in  Ten  Years. 


1 

'Calculated  from  Census 
1871-81. 

Estimated  for  decade 
1881-91. 

From  England  and  Wales. . .              15,200 

„      Scotland  !               6,300 

,,     British  Colonies,  &c...                1,600 
,,     United  States  i               3.800 

13,000 
6,000 
1,600 
5,000 
1,000 

26,600 

1 

,,      Continent  of  Europe..                   600 

1 

27,500 

Now  for  the  decade  just  completed  we  must  fall  back  upon  still 
looser  estimates.  I  have  assumed  the  movement  from  Great  Britain 
to  Ireland  to  have  continued  decreasing  as  in  the  past ;  that  from  the 
colonies  to  have  remained  the  same ;  that  from  the  United  States  to 
have  increased,  as  also  that  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  so  I 
have  arrived  at  the  figures  in  the  right-hand  column.     We  then  get : — 


Ireland.     Population,  census  1881 
add  natural  increment 


Deduct  total  emigrants 


Add  immigrants 


5,174,836 
267,081 

5,441,917 
773,728 

4,668,189 
26,600 

4^694,789 


The  Registrar- General  of  Ireland  has  favoured  me  with  his  estimate 
for  the  middle  of  the  year  1891  (an  estimate  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  period,  April  1881  to  April  1891,  not  on  calendar  years  as  mine)  it 
is  4,644,842,  or  substantially  the  same  number.  We  may  pretty  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  census  number  will  lie  between  4,600,000  and 
4,700,000,  as  against  4,947,716,  the  number  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
constant  rate  of  decrease  would  give. 

'  Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages,  Births   and  Deaths  in  Ireland,  2nd  Quarter, 

1881. 

No.  2. — VOL.  I  c  c 
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It  is  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  that  the  difficulties  culminate. 
Taking  the  estimates  already  obtained  we  get : — 

Estimated  population  1891  of  United  Kingdom     37,813,049 
Deduct  „  „  „  Ireland  ...         4,694,789 


Population  of  Great  Britain 


33,118,260 


The  point  is  to  assign  to  England  and  Scotland  their  proper  shares 
of  this  number. 

The  gross  number  of  passengers  of  Irish  origin  leaving  for  ports 
outside  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  was  734,475,  but  the  Irish 
return  of  natives  of  Ireland  *  emigrating '  to  places  outside  Europe 
amounted  to  only  699,920 ;  the  difference — 34,555 — must  have  been 
made  up  partly  of  *  passengers  '  from  Ireland  not  coming  within  the 
Irish  definition  of  *  emigrants,*  and  partly  of  Irish  leaving  Great 
Britain.  To  take  round  numbers,  we  will  assume  that  the  latter 
amounted  to  30,000,  and  allotting  these  to  England  and  Wales  and  to 
Scotland  in  the  proportion  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  found  therein 
respectively  at  the  census  of  1881,  we  may  say  that  21,500  left  England 
and  Wales,  while  8,500  left  Scotland. 

The  total  *  passengers*  imvards  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  the  decade  830,212.  If  these  be 
distributed  among  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
proportion  of  the  *  passengers  *  outivards  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
origin  respectively,  we  should  get : — 


Passengers  out- 
wards. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland  

Ireland  


1,548,965 
275,095 
734,4^5 


Passengers  inwards 

distributed  in  like 

proportions. 

502,619 

89,265 

238,328 


2,558,535 


830,212 


Corrected 
distribution. 


657,619 
114,265 

58,328 

830,212 


But  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  total  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of 
Ireland  is  relatively  very  small;  that  the  number  of  natives  of  the 
colonies  in  Ireland  is  stationary ;  that  the  number  of  European 
foreigners  increases  very  slowly  and  the  number  of  natives  of  the 
United  States  not  very  rapidly,  we  may  safely  assume  that  Ireland 
does  not  receive  anything  like  the  proportion  of  *  passengers  *  inwards 
given  above.  If  we  allow  the  return  flow  to  Ireland  to  amount  to 
58,328  and  divide  the  remaining  180,000  between  England  and  Scotland 
so  as  to  allot  to  England  a  slightly  larger  share  than  her  proportion  of 
emigrants — giving  155,000  to  England  and  25,000  to  Scotland — we  get 
the  figures  in  the  right-hand  column. 

The  Irish  records  state  that  since  1880  as  many  as  43,341  natives 
of  Ireland  emigrated  to  England,  and  27,445  to  Scotland. 
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In  the  decade  1871-81  the  calculated  migration  from  Scotland  to 
England  exceeded  that  from  England  to  Scotland  by  49,400,^  and  this 
difference  tends  to  decrease ;  say  that  for  1881-91  it  amounted  to 
48,000.  We  have  assumed  above  that  the  number  of  colonial  settlers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  60,000 :  deducting  the  1,600  allowed 
for  Ireland  we  get  58,400  for  Great  Britain,  and  distributing  these  in 
the  proportion  of  the  increase  of  colonial-born  in  England  and  Scotland 
during  the  period  1871-81  we  get  51,000  and  7,000  respectively : 
similarly  for  the  175,000  foreign  settlers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
whom  we  allotted  1,000  to  Ireland,  leaving  for  England  and  Wales 
158,200,  for  Scotland  15,800.  Now  we  have  all  the  materials,  such  as 
:they  are. 

Englaiul  ami  Wales, 

Population  census,  1881 
Add  natural  increment 

passengers  inwards  (corrected)... 
immigrants  from  Ireland 

Scotland 
Colonies,  &c. ... 
,,  ,,  ,,  Europe,  &c.    ... 

Deduct  passengers  outwards 

Correct  for  Irish  emigrants 


>t 


»» 


}i 


»> 


»» 


>> 


>» 


II 


Deduct  Emigrants  from  Scotland 


Scotland, 

25,974,439 

3,735,573 

3,646,046 

508,397 

657,619 

114,265 

43,341 

27,445 

24,000 

— 

51,000 

7,000 

158,200 

15,800 

30,554,645 

4,408,480 

1,548,965 

275,095 

29,005,680 

4,133,385 

25,500 

8,500 

28,980,180 

4,124,885 

■  •  •       •  •  • 

24,000 

4,100,885 


These  two  numbers  added  together  fall  short  of  the  estimate  given 
above  for  Great  Britain  by  37,195  ;  raising  them  proportionately  by 
this  amount  we  get : — 

Population  in  1891. 


United  Kingdom   .., 
England  and  Wales 

Scotland  

Ireland 


My  estimate. 


37,813,049 

29,012,776 

4,105,484 

4,694,789 


Calculated  on  hypo- 
thesis of  constant 
increase. 


38,652,244 

29,705,155 

4,153,106 

4,947,716 


These  estimates  as  regards  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  very  close  to, 
but  as  regards  England  and  Wales  and  the  United  Kingdom  fall 
notably  below  the  estimates  given  by  me  in  a  letter  which  appeared 

*  See  Studies  in  Statistics  ^  p.  41. 

C   C   2 
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in   the    Times   of   April   7th,   and  which   were   obtained   by   a   much 
rougher  method. 

I  have  not  said  anything  of  the  methods  of  estimating  the  popula- 
tions of  smaller  areas,  such  as  towns,  by  the  number  of  births,  or  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses,  as  these  have  been  described  by  many 
writers.  I  would  however  suggest  that  the  census  of  school  children 
taken  by  the  School  Boards  in  many  towns  might  afford  a  useful  basis 
for  estimating  the  total  population. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  St,  James's  Gazette  designated  estimates  as- 
*  the  most  delusive  of  all  forms  of  ignorance  masquerading  as  know- 
ledge.' If  he  be  correct  (and  I  am  scarcely  inclined  to  gainsay  him),  it 
only  strengthens  the  case  for  a  quinquennial  census,  for  which  I  trust 
the  Government  may  see  its  way  to  make  arrangements  before  the 
Charles  Street  staff  is  dispersed. 

What  may  be  the  value  of  my  estimates  will  be   shown  by  the 
Preliminary  Reports  of  the  Census,  which  will  possibly  appear  before 
this  article. 

May,  1891.  G.  B.  Longstaff 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  set  up  in  type  the  preliminary  report  of 
the   census   of  Ireland   has   been   issued,  and  the   populations  of  the 
twenty-eight  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales  (as  well  as  those  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow)  have  been  published  in  the  Registrar-General's- 
weekly   return.     The   population   of  Ireland   is   4,706,162,    a  number 
exceeding  that  I  have  given  by  11,373,  so  that  my  estimate  is  within 
^  per  cent,  of  the  truth.     As  regards  England  and  Wales  the  popu- 
lation  of  the   twenty-eight   great   towns   (comprising  a  population  of 
nearly  ten  millions)  falls  as  much  as  621,985  below  the  estimate,  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  practically  certain  that  the  total  popula- 
tion will  turn  out  to  be  also  very  far  short  of  the  estimate.     As  for  the 
various  towns  in  many  cases  the  discrepancies  are  so  startling  as  to 
render  all   recently  published  vital  statistics  valueless.     In  Scotland 
there  is  less  to  go  upon,  Edinburgh  falls  short  by  13,466,  while  Glasgow 
exceeds  the  estimate  by  34,901. 

June  Idth.  G.  B.  L. 


The  Baring  Financial  Crisis 

There  are  some  aspects  of  what  will  always  be  known  as  the  Baring 
financial  crisis,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  November  of  last  year, 
that  have  not  been  dwelt  upon,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  which  I  think  an 
early  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  may  be  asked  to  find  room  for, 
because  those  coming  after  us  will  expect  to  find  it  not  only  a  store- 
house of  facts,  but,  what  is  of  nearly  as  much  importance,  a  record 
of  comments  on,  and  deductions  from,  these  facts.  What  is  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  as  a  most  dangerous  element  in  the  state  of 
things  out  of  which  the  Baring  crisis  arose  ?  It  is  the  uncontrolled 
one-man  power !     Prince  Bismarck  did  his  work,  and  then  fortunately, 
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in  due  time,  a  man  came  who  had  character  enough  to  see  that 
he  was  spoiling  with  success,  and  that,  if  left  to  his  own  devices,  he 
would  probably  do  a  good  deal  of  harm.  Events  have  shown  that  he 
could  be  done  better  without  than  with.  The  same  rule  applies  to  a 
house  of  business.  No  matter  how  clever  a  man  is,  he  should  neither 
be  allowed  to  play  with  the  destinies  of  an  empire  nor  the  millions  of 
money  of  a  great  trading  and  banking  firm.  In  both  cases  the  head  is 
apt  to  get  turned  with  the  belief  in  one's  own  infallibility,  and  the 
result  often  is  ruin.  The  unfettered  one-man  power  is,  moreover,  no  longer 
suited  to  the  times  in  which  we  Hve,  and  there  could  be  no  more  emphatic 
condemnation  of  the  system  than  the  fall  of  Bismarck  in  Germany  and 
of  Baring  in  England  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  so  close  one  upon 
the  other.  When  the  world  was  one  or  two  hundred  years  younger, 
and  there  were  no  electric  currents  traversing  the  ocean -beds  and 
continents  of  the  earth,  one  man  could  find  pigeon  holes  enough  in  his 
little  brain  to  keep  sorted  and  remembered  the  details  of  his  business, 
whether  political  or  commercial ;  but  now  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Unless 
there  is  well-ordered  co-operation  and  properly  divided  command  and 
responsibility  in  a  large  mercantile  firm  like  that  of  Baring  Brothers, 
the  brain  will  get  confused,  the  mind  disordered,  and,  to  descend  a  long 
flight  for  a  parallel,  like  a  man  too  long  at  a  time  in  a  railway  signal-box, 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  crash.  This  evil  is  being  slowly  remedied 
by  the  joint-stock  company  principle.  Two  of  our  largest  mercantile 
houses  have  been  recently  converted  into  companies,  where  the  one-man 
management  cannot  err  to  the  extent  that  it  could  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  as  previously  constituted.  In  all  cases  in  which  large  private 
firms  and  private  banks  have  been  converted  into  joint-stock  companies, 
it  will  generally  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  no  such  conduct  of  the 
business  as  that  discovered  to  have  been  carried  on  in  later  years 
by  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  could  possibly  have  been  persisted  in 
where  there  was  a  board  of  directors  and  responsible  sub-managers, 
independent  as  regards  emolument  of  their  immediate  superiors  in 
office.  We  require  to  look  no  further  for  the  proof  that  such  a  con- 
tention is  well  founded  than  in  the  fact  that  all  London  banks  have 
kept  their  doors  open  through  a  crisis,  the  cause  of  which  was  the  fall 
of  the  most  widely-known  commercial  firm  in  the  world.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  until  the  middle  of  November  1890  the  name 
of  Baring  Brothers  was  as  good  as  a  bank-note  in  every  port  in  the 
civilized  world.  If  the  joint-stock  principle  could  have  stepped  in  in 
the  month  of  October  previously  and  put  an  end  to  that  one-man  power, 
a  precious  fragrance  might  have  been  saved  to  the  commercial  name  of 
this  great  trading  community,  which,  unhappily,  was  allowed  to  be 
brushed  away  like  the  bloom  from  the  grape,  to  be  known  no  more. 
There  are  still  some  survivors. amongst  us  where  more  or  less  of  the 
one-man  power  insufficiently  controlled  presides ;  but  people  respect 
each  other's  feelings  so  much  that  the  management  is  allowed  to  jog 
along  in  the  old  groove,  where  there  is  no  independent  board  with 
individual  responsibility  to  the  shareholders,  until  there  is  another 
crash  and  disappearance  of  an  antiquated  system  of  administration. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  there  is  already  sufficient  evidence 
before  us,  in  the  fact  I  have  already  referred  to,  viz.,  that  all  the  London 
banks  kept  their  doors  open  until  Baring's  acceptances  had  run  off,  to 
show  how  enormously  the  system  of  managing  banks  and  great  com- 
mercial firms  has  improved  of  late  years.  One  of  the  aspects  of  *  the 
Baring  crisis '  is  that  which  relates  more  particularly  to  the  circum- 
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stances  which  have  been  the  indirect  means  of  preventing  the  banks 
and  great  financial  houses  from  getting  themselves  into  difficulties. 
Someone  has  exclaimed,  *  Why  did  not  my  partners  prevent  me  from 
entering  into  such  excessive  commitments  ?  '  Had  those  partners  been 
members  of  a  board,  each  independent  in  a  pecuniary  sense  of  the 
other,  and  each  responsible  to  the  shareholders  for  allowing  mismanage- 
ment to  continue  unchecked,  what  we  now  deplore  might  never,  and 
need  never,  have  happened.  A  great  joint-stock  bank  is  compelled  to 
keep  a  close  daily  watch  upon  the  proportion  of  cash  held  to  the 
liabilities,  and  the  manager — be  he  ever  so  strong-headed  and  venture- 
some— is  not  allowed  to  reduce  the  total  below  a  fixed  proportionate 

limit.     Someone   has  exclaimed,   * !  I   never  conceived   it 

possible  I  could  be  short  of  cash  !  '  The  conception  would  have  been 
easy  enough,  had  not  the  wrong  principle  of  uncontrolled  one-man 
power  been  allowed  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  business  until  all 
became  such  confusion  that  it  was  thought  that  even  full  speed  a-head 
could  not  bring  the  ship  to  grief  in  the  densest  fog.  In  the  case  of  the 
banks  in  London  which  are  not  joint- stock  banks,  there  is  probably  not 
one  where  the  engagements  entered  into  depend  upon  the  unaided 
judgment  of  one  individual.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  in  these 
times  too  complicated  for  any  one  man  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  to  conduct  it  successfully.  The  great  banks  and  the  financial 
houses  as  a  body  have  shown  themselves  to  be  sound  through  this 
crisis  owing  to  the  facilities  they  have  enjoyed  which  were  not  at  their 
disposal  in  the  years  prior  to  the  Overend  and  Gurney  crisis.  The 
managers  of  these  institutions  can  now  better  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  character,  standing,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the 
latest  engagements  of  those  who  propose  business  to  them,  than 
they  could  twenty  years  ago.  Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
rumour  flies  about  in  these  times,  that  the  weakness  of  a  firm 
hardly  makes  itself  felt  in  South  America  or  even  in  remote  Eastern 
cities,  but  the  news  flashes  from  one  European  centre  to  another,  and 
the  commercial  paper  bearing  the  name  or  names  whispered  about 
passes  from  one  bank  or  discount  house  to  another  without  finding  any 
one  willing  to  take  it.  There  is,  besides,  not  only  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry between  dealers  in  money,  who  live  more  or  less  upon  each 
other,  but  an  itching  to  communicate  bad  news,  which  ensures  the 
spread  of  the  evil  tidings  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  What  is  the 
result  ?  The  detection  of  any  financial  weakness,  which  may  be  mani- 
fested in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  instantaneously  reacts  upon  the  bank  or 
financial  house  that  has  entered  into  rash  commitments,  that  engage- 
ments are  undertaken  with  a  degree  of  caution  and  care  in  our  day 
which  was  quite  unknown  before  electricity  could  ring  bells  and  tell 
tales  thousands  of  miles  away.  In  our  day  every  leading  man  of 
business  sits  opposite  a  set  of  buttons  which  communicates  with  his 
clerks.  He  has  a  telephone  in  a  cupboard  hard  by  ;  a  boy  or  boys  ready  to 
run  for  his  life  with  telegrams ;  and  a  machine  too  near  to  be  pleasant 
which  tells  him  on  a  strip  of  paper  what  horse  has  won  the  Derby 
almost  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  winning-post ;  what  the  Prime 
Minister  has  just  said  about  the  Russian  intrigues  in  Bulgaria  ;  how 
much  lower  the  Bank  reserve  is,  and  what  is  the  state  of  the  stock 
markets  two  minutes  ago.  He  has  no  sooner  taken  in  these  various 
small  items  than  another  bell  rings,  and  his  wife,  who  is  in  a  shop  in 
Bond  Street,  asks  for  another  fifty-pound  note  as  she  has  run  short 
of  cash. 
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The  life-blood  of  commerce  is  credit.  The  difficulty  of  successfully 
utilizing  credit  has  increased  enormously  owing  to  the  greater  com- 
petition. There  is  less  profit,  and  the  expenses  of  gaining  it  have  not 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion.  The  London  banks  trust  more  in 
these  days  to  gathering  in  their  gains  over  a  wider  area  than  they  used 
to.  Branches  of  the  great  banks  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  London. 
Kite-flying  of  the  kind  that  Alexander  Collie  flew  with  the  aid  of  his 
'  drawing-posts '  is  unknown  to-day.  The  banks  have  very  sensibly  set 
themselves  to  tap  the  small  tradesmen  everywhere.  A  few  pounds 
made  upon  each  small  account  is  safer  business  in  the  long  run  than 
discounting  large  acceptances  of  a  firm  whose  failure  will  sweep  away 
half  Jhe  reserve  fund  at  a  blow.  The  making  of  profits  in  small 
amounts  fosters  greater  care,  and  does  not  bring  with  it  the  kind  of 
demoralization  which  follows  upon  large  and  quick  gains.  This  is  an 
aspect  of  the  Baring  crisis  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  banks 
have  all  kept  their  doors  open  during  a  short  time  of  great  suppressed 
apprehension.  Had  any  one  of  them  been  known  to  be  seriously 
locked  up,  the  chances  are  there  would  have  been,  between  last 
December  and  March,  a  run  upon  that  bank. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Baring  crisis  is,    that  there  exist  now   so 
many  comparatively  new  powerful  financial  companies  of  various  kinds 
allied  with  Trust  and  kindred  corporations,  that  the  total  disappearance 
of  tw^o  large  mercantile  banking  houses  leaves  no  more  trace  upon  the 
great  surface  of  London's  capacity  to  finance  large  undertakings  as 
soon  as  confidence  is  restored,  than  is  to  be  seen  on  the  water  a  minute 
after   a   stone   has   been   cast  into   a  pond.      This  remark   must   be 
qualified   with   one   important    reservation    relating    to  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  I  shall  deal  with  later  on.     Again,  instead  of  large 
masses  of  securities  being  held  in  small  quantities  by  individuals  to  be 
flung  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  for  anything  they  will  fetch  in  un- 
reasoning and  unthinking  haste  when  a  crisis  occurs,  they  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Trust  companies,  who,  although  they  may  in  their 
collective   management   occasionally   make  mistakes,    yet   keep    their 
heads  cool  in   times  of   danger,  and   thus  are   the   means  and   have 
been  the  direct  cause  upon  this  occasion  of  preventing  the  enormous 
losses   to   individual    investors,    which   produced   so   much  ruin   and 
distress   after    1866.      We   thus   see   that   the   area   over   which   the 
effects  of  the  breakdown  of  one  or  two  large  firms  make  themselves 
felt  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  there  is  in  consequence  an  increase 
of  resistance  which,  as  I  have-  said,  almost  nullifies  the  material  loss 
sustained   by  the  commercial   community  in  which  it  occurs.      The 
foreign  business  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  transacted  in  an 
office  in  one  street  of  a  city  now  migrates  to  other  streets.     The  same 
facilities  are  granted  by  other  houses,  the  purchasing  power  changes 
hands,  and  in  a  short  time  all  goes  on  as  before,  with  the  important 
exception  that  revenues  in  the  aggregate  yearly  increasing  are  diverted 
from  one  set  of  people  to  another  set. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  and  far-reaching  change  which  the 
Baring  crisis  has  introduced,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  commercial  salvage 
which  has  been  sanctioned  and  approved  of  as  it  never  was  before. 
Not  only  here  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  now  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  fashion  to  endeavour  to  save  from  destruction  by  prompt 
measures  rather  than  to  look  on  while  commercial  houses  flounder  in 
their  difficulties  in  the  future.  What  is  this  change  of  disposition  to 
be  traced  to  ?    It  is  a  trite  saying  in  a  great  city  in  speaking  of  different 
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banking  houses,  discount  houses,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  case  of 
mercantile  houses  also,  that  *  they  hate  each  other.'  At  all  events 
they  used  to,  and  to  a  great  extent  do  so  still ;  but  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
is  in  a  sense  less  bitter.  There  is  more  disposition  to  let  live,  and 
why  ?  because  profits  are  cut  much  finer,  and  business  conducted  on 
that  system  teaches  people  to  show  a  kindlier  spirit  even  to  rivals. 
There  are  too  many  doing  the  same  thing — offering  the  same  facilities 
—to  make  a  bank  feel  sure  of  keeping  its  customers  unless  they  are 
treated  well.  The  smaller  profits  involve  a  much  greater  number  of 
transactions — a  large  increase  in  the  risks  which  may  all  the  same  be 
sound  trading  risks.  The  more  a  single  individual's  engagements  in 
any  branch  of  business  are  spread  out,  the  more  anxious  is  he  to  prevent 
another  man  in  the  same  line  from  coming  down  for  fear  of  the  loss  of 
confidence  generally  it  may  cause.  Each  and  all  depend  more  than 
they  did  upon  mutual  support.  So  it  is  with  institutions  whose  risks 
have  to  be  run  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Fear  of  the  possible 
results  to  the  general  body  induces  them  even  to  support  a  rival,  if  the 
position  is  not  too  bad,  rather  than  face  the  unforeseeable  effects  of  the 
collapse  of  one  of  their  number  whose  position  had  for  years  been 
believed  to  be  perfectly  sound. 

Previous  to  the  Baring  crisis  the  system  of  '  underwriting '  new 
issues  of  capital  was  not  known  upon  the  scale  practised  of  late  years. 
This,  although  directly  conducive  to  the  financial  trouble  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  by  reason  of  the  rapid  appearance  of  new 
companies  before  the  capital  of  the  old  ones  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
public,  at  the  same  time  introduced  a  certain  element  of  safety  into  the 
business.  Underwriters  are  not  of  much  use  to  the  promoters  of  new 
companies  unless  they  are  people  of  substance.  Hence  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  expended  in  preliminary  expenses  connected  with  the 
formation  of  new  undertakings  has  not  been  lost  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  the  underwriting  system.  On  this  system  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  float  the  new  undertaking  is  assured,  while  in  its  absence 
frequent  failure  through  the  subscriptions  from  the  public  being  too 
small  is  prevented.  Besides,  the  larger  houses  being  engaged  as  under- 
writers gives  them  an  interest  in  upholding  credit  generally,  and  in 
doing  their  utmost  to  foster  and  encourage  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
times  of  disturbance,  instead  of  darkly  hinting  at  all  sorts  of  possible 
troubles  looming  in  the  distance,  which  we  know  only  too  well  is  the 
line  that  has  been  taken  earlier  in  our  financial  history,  when  more 
was  to  be  got  by  destroying  a  rival  in  trade  than  is  the  case  in  the 
present  day.  But  this  underwriting  system  has  its  drawbacks,  as  is 
seen  when  those  engaged  in  it  are  caught  full  of  commitments  when  a 
crisis  occurs.  The  tardy  response  of  the  public  to  the  invitation  to  pur- 
chase offered  by  the  lower  prices  is  due  very  much  to  the  large  operators 
who  go  in  the  van  of  such  movements  being  so  fully  engaged  that  they 
are  unable  themselves  to  buy. 

The  great  and  important  new  departure  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Baring  crisis  is  what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  system  of  com- 
mercial salvage.  I  think  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  that  as 
a  question  of  strict  principle  no  great  public  bank,  or  financial  institu- 
tion whose  managers  are  responsible  to  stock  or  shareholders  in  that 
institution,  is  justified  in  going  to  the  rescue  of  another  large  bank, 
financial  institution,  or  trading  firm  which  cannot  meet  its  engage- 
ments, unless  it  can  do  so  without  incurring  more  risk  than  it  would 
do  in  the  transaction  of  its  ordinary  business. 
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Now  that  the  severity  of  the  Baring  crisis  has  passed,  there  can  be 
no  impropriety  in  discussing  the  principle  of  the  Bank's  action,  or  in 
saying  that  nothing  short  of  some  threatened  great  national  calamity 
would  justify  the  Bank  of  England  being  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  nearly  one-half  of  its  capital  locked  up  in  imsaleable  foreign 
securities.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  that  position  into 
which  the  Bank  of  England  was  brought  through  the  decision  to 
save  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers  from  failure  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments, we  will  imagine  the  occurrence,  even  some  time  after  the 
Baring  difficulties  were  public  property,  of  similar  troubles  overtaking 
another  large  house  and  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  help.  The  Bank  would  have  been  powerless — in  fact  was  powerless, 
as  was  proved.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates  that  nothing,  as  I  have 
said,  short  of  the  imminence  of  some  great  national  calamity  could 
justify  such  a  lock-up  of  the  liquid  funds  of  a  great  public  bank,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  if  the  directors,  realizing  as  they  do  now  what  has 
been  their  responsibility,  would  ever  place  themselves  in  such  a 
position  again.  That  responsibility,  it  is  true,  was  in  a  sense  shared 
by  the  other  banks  and  by  some  of  the  more  important  pubHc  financial 
institutions,  but  inasmuch  as  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
at  the  same  time  the  collective  reserves  of  the  London  banks,  the 
sharing  of  the  responsibility  by  the  other  London  banks  as  regards  any 
immediate  pressure  that  might  arise  was  more  imaginary  than  real. 
If  the  Barings  were  to  be  helped  at  all,  I  think  each  bank  acting  as  a 
guarantor  should  in  turn  have  liquidated  some  portion  of  the  firm's 
acceptances  as  if  the  bills  had  borne  their  own  name.  On  that  system 
provision  must  have  been  made  in  case  of  need  by  the  sale  to  some 
foreign  market,  if  necessary,  of  securities,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
have  furnished  any  increase  in  the  gold  that  might  be  required.  Some 
people  may  remark  that  that  would  have  been  a  roundabout  way  of 
achieving  the  same  result ;  but  I  repeat  that  the  great  central  bank, 
holding  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  country  for  immediate  pressing 
needs,  ought  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  to  be  locked  up 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half  its  capital  with  unsaleable  foreign 
securities,  and  I  think  time  and  reflection  will  show  that  that  opinion 
is  a  sound  one.  To  reply  that  there  w^as  no  alternative  is  not  true. 
I  say  advisedly  that  the  Barings  could  have  been  prevented  from 
stopping  payment  without  the  necessity  of  the  Bank  of  England  placing 
itself  in  the  position  it  did.  The  liability  assumed  by  the  Bank  of 
England  could  have  been  more  spread  out  without  any  greater  danger 
of  loss  to  the  community  than  has  been  incurred.  There  was  the 
alternative  of  a  limited  liability  company,  which  was  perfectly  feasible 
if  the  right  people  had  been  called  in  in  time. 

There  is  still  another  point  with  reference  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Bank  in  that  matter.  If  the  point  be  conceded  that  the  leading 
bank  in  the  country  was  not  justified  in  fettering  itself  as  it  did  even 
under  such  very  grave  circumstances,  it  must  be  conceded  also  that, 
being  in  that  dangerous  position,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  getting 
out  of  it,  for  I  take  it  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  upon 
the  point  that,  the  moment  the  Bank  was  in  possession  of  a  fair  bid 
for  the  residuum  securities  of  the  Baring  estate,  they  were  bound 
to  take  it.  Offers  were  made  to  them  even  before  the  last  of  the 
acceptances  had  run  off,  but  nothing  was  done  ;  perhaps  there  are 
reasons  why  nothing  in  this  direction  could  be  done.  If  so,  we  should 
all  like  to  know  what  they  were.     Meanwhile  affairs  both  political  and 
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financial  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  were,  not  only  not  visibly  improving,, 
but  at  times  threatened  to  relapse  into  still  greater  confusion  than  had 
been  witnessed.  By  waiting  the  Bank  of  England  might  perhaps 
benefit  considerably  the  Baring  estate  ;  but  by  waiting  the  shareholders, 
of  the  London  joint-stock  banks  might  on  the  other  hand  have  to 
forego  a  dividend. 

It  will  appear,  no  doubt,  to  some  people  ungrateful  and  uncharitable 
to  endeavour  to  weaken  the  position  which  the  prompt  and  energetic 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  placed  them  in  in  the  public 
estimation.  It  can  very  easily  happen  that  in  such  grave  and  ex- 
citing circumstances  as  those  in  which  they  found  themselves  when 
that  momentous  decision  had  to  be  taken,  the  judgment  might 
be  somewhat  unhinged,  and  besides  it  could  not  perhaps  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  Bank  would  have  to  come  under  such  heav}^  advances. 
But  in  treating  matters  of  this  sort,  sentiment  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  outspoken  opinion  on  the  course 
pursued  because  susceptibilities  may  be  ruffled.  The  duty  of  those 
who  are  in  a  better  position  than  the  generality  of  observers  to  form  a 
judgment  in  such  matters,  is  to  force  the  discussion  of  a  principle  such 
as  that  in  question,  even  at  the  risk  of  that  judgment  being  afterwards 
pronounced  to  be  wrong.  The  question  I  have  raised  is  :  Should  the 
Bank  of  England  under  similar,  or  nearly  similar  circumstances,  take 
such  a  responsibility  upon  itself  again  ?  So  far  all  has  gone  fairly  well ; 
but  no  one  could  foresee  that,  and  such  being  the  case,  I  think  the 
conclusion  must  be  arrived  at,  that  the  first  Bank  in  the  empire  should 
not,  to  prevent  the  fall  of  one  firm,  no  matter  how  big,  place  itself 
in  such  a  position  that,  in  the  event  of  similar  disasters  following, 
it  would  have  to  confess  itself  unable  to  afford  any  assistance. 

Arthur  Crump 


The  Portuguese  Crisis 

It  is  always  impossible  to  dissociate  politics  from  national  finance. 
In  the  case  of  Portugal  finance  is  not  a  section  of  politics  ;  it  is  the 
chief  part,  and  almost  the  whole.  Accordingly,  political  trouble  has 
ensued  upon  trouble  in  Portuguese  finance.  A  Ministry  has  been 
overthrown ;  revolution  is  still  looked  for  as  the  possible  offspring  of 
social  discontent.  The  country,  deprived  of  the  help  of  the  financiers, 
and  short  of  the  usual  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  is  distressed.  Finance, 
and  nothing  else,  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  crisis ;  finance,  and 
nothing  else,  needs  to  be  considered. 

For  many  years  past  Portugal  has  been  accumulating  fresh  debt, 
while  making  no  attempt  to  pay  off  old.  The  amount  of  Portuguese  3  per 
cents,  was,  in  1872,  66  millions  sterling  ;  the  amount  is  now  consider- 
ably over  100  millions,  and  bonds  of  other  denominations  exist.  How, 
then,  has  this  increase  been  brought  about  ?  The  answer  is  :  by  cor- 
ruption among  the  official  classes  ;  by  the  aid  of  eager  financiers,  who 
undertook  to  find  the  ever-growing  floating-debt  from  time  to  time,  and 
made  large  profits  on  the  transactions  :  by  the  feebleness  of  the  Portu- 
guese Government,  which  was  throughout  too  ready  to  borrow  afresh 
rather  than  impose  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  national  liabilities  ; 
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by  a  drain  on  the  mother  country  caused  by  ill-adininistered  colonies. 
As  to  the  corruption,  residents  in  Portugal  assert  it  to  be  a  common 
practice  to  evade  taxes  by  bribing  the  collectors.  As  to  the  mischief 
brought  about  by  eager  financiers,  the  accumulation  of  funded  debt  is 
sufficient  proof.  Every  few  years  it  was  found  that  *  floating '  debt 
had  increased,  the  taxes  and  other  revenues  being  always  insufficient 
to  cover  Budget  expenditure,  and  loans  had  been  resorted  to  as  a 
practice,  for  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  Budgets.  In  1873  8^  millions 
(nominal  par  value)  were  issued  in  the  shape  of  3  per  cents. ;  in  1877 
Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  brought  out  a  new  loan  of  6^  millions 
nominal,  also  in  3  per  cents.,  in  order  to  '  consolidate  the  floating 
debt.*  In  1878  Messrs.  Stern  Bros,  issued  the  unallotted  balance  of 
this  loan,  which  had  been  but  partly  successful.  In  1879,  5  per  cents, 
to  the  amount  of  1^  millions,  were  issued.  In  1880,  a  huge  3  per 
cent,  loan  for  8J  milHons  was  offered  on  leading  European  stock 
markets.  In  1884,  3  per  cents,  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  over 
10^  millions  ;  in  1886  an  issue  was  made  of  not  far  short  of  3  millions 
in  5  per  cent,  bonds;  and  quite  recently  Portugal  attempted  to 
issue  10  millions  further  on  the  security  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly ^ 
handed  over  to  a  farming  syndicate  ;  but  this  issue  has  obviously  failed^ 
apart  from  what  was  taken  up  in  France.  Down  came  the  whole  house 
of  cards,  and  although  a  fresh  Portuguese  loan  has  been  possible,  in  the 
shape  of  an  advance  by  French  bankers  on  the  unsold  tobacco  bonds^ 
grave  doubt  is  felt  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  meet  future 
coupons. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  debt  accumulations  by  Portugal,  let 
us  see  what  good  she  has  done  herself  by  so  continually  heaping  up 
liabilities.  The  external  trade  of  the  country  has  increased,  it  is  true. 
In  1879  the  combined  imports  and  exports  were  £13,170,000;  in  1888 
the  total  was  £17,570,000.  The  length  of  railways  open  in  1882  was 
920  miles  ;  in  1886  the  total  had  grown  to  949  miles,  and  subsequently 
a  little  more ;  but  single-track  lines  for  trucks  drawn  by  cattle  are 
included,  and  the  whole  would  not  account  for  much  more  than  five 
millions  of  debt.  In  the  main,  it  is  apparent,  the  money  supplied  by 
the  capitalists  of  Europe  has  been  used  to  pay  interest  on  old  debts,  a 
surplus  trickling  into  the  pockets  of  financiers  and  corrupt  officials. 
Portugal  has  been  in  the  position  of  a  spendthrift,  who,  by  pledging  all 
resources  and  keeping  up  a  show  of  liberality  on  borrowed  money — 
which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  reproductive  purposes — made  fair- 
weather  friends.  Like  a  spendthrift  in  adversity  she  has  none,  or 
next  to  none,  left.  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  truths  are  expressed 
more  bluntly  than  elsewhere,  it  is  considered  right  when  a  country  has 
lost  its  financial  friends,  to  'hit  it  when  it  is  down.*  Just  as  every 
experienced  speculator  sold  Bears  of  Argentine  securities  when  the 
props  previously  afforded  by  Messrs.  Baring  and  other  large  financial 
houses  gave  way  ;  so  Portugal  is  regarded  as  fair  prey.  If  the  Bears 
were   certain — which  they  are  not — that  strong  French  credit  estab- 
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lishnients  had  abandoned  Portugal,  they  would  not  rest  until  Portu- 
guese 3  per  cents,  which  were  over  60  not  very  long  ago,  had  dropped 
to  15.  Having  been  used  to  leaning  on  foreign  loans,  the  Government 
of  Portugal  cannot  walk  without  its  accustomed  crutches.  It  seems  to 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  French  banks  and  others  to  advance  money  for 
the  payment  of  some  Portuguese  coupons,  meanwhile  *  unloading ' 
their  stock  on  the  markets.  If  not,  Portugal  must  make  a  composi- 
tion. Unluckily,  Spain  found  her  creditors  so  ready  to  accept  (say) 
10s.  in  the  pound  that  Portugal  is  too  likely  to  propose  similar  terms. 

Arthur  Ellis 

The  Eailway  Kates  Committee 

The  preparation  of  the  new  statutory  classification  and  schedule  of 
maxinmm  rates  and  charges  of  railway  companies  still  goes  on  before 
the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is 
chairman.  A  few  facts  and  figures  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  it  is  being  performed.  The  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  giving  power  to  alter  the  charging  powers  of 
976  railway  companies  under  some  900  Acts  was  passed  in  August 
1888  ;  time  for  the  companies  to  send  in  their  proposed  classifications 
and  schedules  was  extended  to  June  1889  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
posals and  the  objections  of  the  traders  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
and  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle  began  October  1889,  lasting  for  several 
months,  and  ending  in  a  report  declaring  in  favour  of  basing  the  new 
maxima,  not  on  the  old  statutory  maxima,  but  on  the  actual  rates. 
This  inquiry  satisfied  no  one.  The  traders  presented  alarming  calcu- 
lations founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with  the  new 
maxima.  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Conference,  w^hich  has  fought 
the  battle  of  the  traders,  pressed  for  further  reductions.  The  opinions 
of  the  Railway  Companies  were  expressed  in  the  complaint  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway :  *  The 
adoption  of  figures  such  as  those  proposed  would  dwiinish  tJie  present 
annual  revemie  of  the  Comimny  by  so  large  a  sum  as  to  render  it  quite 
impossible  for  the  directors  to  submit  to  the  proposal,  except  under  the 
compulsion  of  Parliament.  Apart,  however,  from  the  precise  result  of  the 
figures  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  settlement  of  the  proposed  rates  a 
total  departure  from  the  principle  upon  which  railway  shareholders  have 
hitherto  understood  that  the  revision  of  the  existing  statutory  powers  was 
to  be  conducted.'  Then  came  negotiations,  resulting  in  changes  chiefly 
in  favour  of  the  traders,  and  a  further  inquiry  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  into  the  Bills  embodying  the  Provisional 
Orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade — an  inquiry  which  threatens  to  equal  in 
length  that  conducted  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
longer  the  investigation  lasts  the  wider  becomes  the  impression  that 
the  endeavour  to  find  *  just  and  reasonable '  maxima  for  thou- 
sands of    articles   of    commerce    of    course     must  be   futile   labour. 
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The  Committee  have  made  many  changes  in  the  classification  of 
indi\4dual  articles;  but  the  chief  alteration  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
proposals  relates  to  terminal  charges.  There  are  three  possible  modes 
of  dealing  with  them  :  authorize  railway  companies  to  charge  reasonable 
sums  for  terminal  services ;  fix  an  individual  maximum  for  station  and 
service  terminals  at  every  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  fix  a 
uniform  maximum,  based  on  a  fair  average.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
and  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle  preferred  the  third  solution,  not  as  perfect,, 
but  as  open  to  fewer  objections  than  the  two  other  modes.  The  Joint 
Committee  have  decided  that  the  companies  may  charge  a  reasonable 
sum  within  a  certain  maximum,  to  be  determined  in  case  of  dispute  by 
arbitrators — which  means  in  practice  the  first  method.  In  other  words, 
a  reasonable  sum,  having  regard  to  the  services  and  the  nature  of  the 
stations,  may  be  charged.  The  customers  of  the  companies  are  likely  to 
regard  this  solution,  with  the  outlook  of  litigation  which  it  presents,  a& 
a  sorry  ending  to  their  agitation  for  the  last  ten  years  against  terminal 
charges  of  any  kind.  John  Macdonell 

The  International  Miners'  Congress 

The  International  Miners'  Congress  held  during  the  month  of  April 
at  Paris  arose  out  of  the  Congress  that  met  at  Jolimont  in  Belgium 
last  year.  Ninety-nine  delegates  were  present,  representing,  it  waa 
claimed,  909,167  members,  but,  as  the  membership  of  Continental  unions 
is  a  matter  of  estimation  rather  than  of  accurate  figures,  the  above 
total  number  of  miners  represented  by  delegates  must  be  accepted 
with  some  degree  of  reserve.  Great  Britain  sent  41  delegates.  Mr. 
Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  in  his  opening  address  as  President  dwelt 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  union  amongst  miners,  and  pointed  out 
that  without  self-control,  moderation,  and  wise  counsel  International 
Federation  was  impossible. 

The  burning  question  for  the  Congress  to  decide  was  the  method  of 
voting.  The  English  representatives  contended  that  the  votes  of  the 
delegates  should  have  weight  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members 
the  delegates  of  each  country  represented.  The  Continental  delegates 
urged  that  the  voting  on  any  question  should  be  by  *  nationalities.  In 
voting  by  *  nationalities  '  the  majority  of  delegates  from  each  state 
decides  by  show  of  hands  how  that  state  is  to  vote  and  then  each  state 
gives  one  vote  in  accordance  with  this  decision.  The  result  is  that  the 
smallest  state  has  the  same  voting  power  as  the  largest.  The  question 
was  something  more  than  one  of  mere  procedure.  The  Congress  had 
for  its  principal  object  the  discussion  of  a  proposal  for  a  universal 
strike,  and  the  British  delegates  feared  that  if  the  vote  was  taken  by 
nationalities,  the  delegates  of  the  smaller  states,  who  represented  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  miners  by  no  means  thoroughly 
organized,  might  drag  the  miners  in  other  states  into  a  policy 
they  could  not  approve.  Eventually  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  a  universal  strike  before  the  1st  May  was 
proposed  by  the  Belgians.  To  the  surprise  of  the  British  delegates  it 
was  found  that  the  greatest  possible  difiference  of  opinion  existed  on 
the  subject.  M.  Basly  and  Herr  Schroder  opposed  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  French  and  German  miners  respectively.  The  suggestion 
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that  the  strike  should  be  utilized  in  order  to  secure  an  eight  hours  working 
day,  secured  the  support  of  the  delegates  of  some  of  the  largest  English 
unions.  M.  Defnet,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Belgian  representatives, 
proposed  that  the  Congress  should  affirm  the  necessity  of  a  universal 
strike  for  an  eight  hours  day,  without  however  fixing  any  date  for  such 
strike  ;  that  the  governments  of  Europe  should  be  called  upon  to 
establish  such  a  day  by  convention ;  and  that  the  International 
Committee  should  be  instructed  to  take  steps  to  inaugurate  such  a 
strike,  unless  the  governments  vrithin  a  reasonable  time  endeavoured 
to  arrange  such  a  convention.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Congress,  whilst  recognizing  the 
desirability  of  shorter  hours  of  labour,  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  way 
to  secure  such  reform  was  not  by  strikes  or  by  legislation,  but  by 
organization  and  mutual  arrangement  between  employers  and  workmen. 
This  amendment  received  only  seven  votes,  and  M.  Def net's  resolution 
was  carried,  the  delegates  from  Northumberland  and  Durham  voting 
against  it. 

A  committee  was  afterwards  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  constitu- 
tion, such  draft  to  be  submitted  to  the  miners  in  each  country  for 
confirmation,  modification,  or  rejection. 

In  criticizing  the  work  of  the  Congress,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  a  second  successful  attempt  to  bring  together  the  Continental 
and  British  miners.  The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
delegates  was  that  there  is  a  great  field  on  the  Continent  for  the 
organization  of  labour.  *  A  great  impulse,'  writes  one  of  the  English 
delegates,  *  has  been  given  to  trade  unionism  on  the  Continent.  The 
Belgian,  still  more  the  German,  delegates  were  warm  in  their 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  help  rendered  to  them  in  their  efforts 
to  organize  the  miners  by  the  encouragement  given  through  these 
Congresses.  They  were  almost  pathetic  in  their  appeals  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  connection  as  close  and  a  co-operation  as  hearty  as 
possible  between  themselves  and  the  miners  of  Great  Britain.'  On  the 
question  of  voting  great  tension  existed,  but  the  fact  that  good  feeling 
always  prevailed,  and  that  the  delegates  separated  eager  to  meet  again, 
augurs  well  for  the  success  of  future  gatherings. 

A  Report  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  Congress  has  been  edited 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Pickard,  the  general  secretary. 

J.    E.    C.    MUNRO. 


Eeports  of   the   Massachusetts   Bureau  of    Statistics  of 
Labour  on  Working  Women,  1870-1889 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour  has  from  the 
first  year  of  its  establishment  paid  special  attention  to  the  conditions 
of  working-women.  The  first  annual  report  issued  in  1870,  although 
containing  little  statistical  information,  gives  evidence  of  individual 
operatives  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  working  of  the  factory 
system  at  the  time.  The  reports  of  1871,  1872,  and  1884,  each  contain 
the  results  of  inquiries  as  to  women's  labour  in  Boston,  the  inquiry 
of  1872  being  extended  in  scope  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  sixth  annual  report  deals  with  *  the  special  effects  of 
certain  forms  of  employment  upon  female  health,'  and  in  an  examina- 
.tion  of  the  condition  of  working-men's  families,  gives,  amongst  other 
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things,  details  as  to^^the  diet  of  factory  women  in  *  corporation  '  board- 
ing houses  in  the  city  of  Lawrence.  The  fourteenth  annual  report 
(1883)  contains  a  sketch  of  early  factory  labour  in  Lowell,  and  the 
twentieth  report  (1889)  considers  the  position  of  women  in  industry  in 
Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  these  articles  may  be  found  most  useful 
and  suggestive  information  in  nearly  every  report  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
The  account  of^early  factory  labour  in  New  England  is  given  very 
simply  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  herself  a  worker  in  the  Lowell  mills  for 
several  years  : — *  In  1832,  Lowell  was  little  more  than  a  factory  village. 
Five  **  corporations  "  were  started,  and  the  cotton  mills  belonging  to 

them  were  building.      Help  was  in  great  demand Into  this 

Yankee  El  Dorado  these  needy  people  began  to  pour  by  the  various 
modes  of  travel  known  to  those  slow  old  days.  The  stage  coach  and 
the  canal  boat  came  every  day,  always  filled  with  new  recruits  for  the 
army  of  useful  people.  .  .  .  Troops  of  young  girls  came  from  different  parts 
of  New  England,  and'from  Canada,  and  men  were  employed  to  collect 
them  at  so  much  a  head,  and  deliver  them  at  the  factories.  Some  of 
these  were  daughters  of  professional  men  or  teachers,  whose  mothers, 
left  widows,  were  struggling  to  maintain  the  younger  children.  A  few 
were  the  daughters  of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances  who  had 
left  home  **  on   a  j.visit,"  to  send  their  wages  surreptitiously  in  aid 

of  the   family  purse Many  farmers*  daughters  came  to  earn 

money  to  complete  their  wedding  outfit,  or  buy  the  bride's  share  of 

housekeeping  articles The  early  mill  girls  were  of  different 

ages.  Some  were  not  over  ten  years  old  ;  a  few  were  in  middle  life, 
but  the  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five. 
The  very  young  girls  were  called  **  doffers."  They  "  doffed  "  or  took 
off  the  full  bobbins  from  the  spinning  frames  and  replaced  them  with 
empty  ones.  These  mites  worked  about  fifteen  minutes  every  hour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  their  own.  When  the  overseer  was  kind,  they 
were  allowed  to  read,  knit,  or  go  outside  the  mill-yard  to  play.  They 
were  paid  two  dollars  a  week.  The  working  hours  of  all  the  girls  ex- 
tended from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening,  with 
one  half-hour  each  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Even  the  doffers  were 
forced  to  be  on  duty  nearly  fourteen  hours  a  day.   This  was  the  greatest 

hardship  in  the  lives  of  these  children Those  of  the  mill  girls 

who  had  homes  generally  worked  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year  ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  with  parents  or  friends.     A  few  taught 

school  during  the  summer  months Help  was  too  valuable  to  be 

ill-treated Except  in '  rare  instances  the  rights  of  the  mill  girls 

were  secure.  They  were  subject  to  no  extortion,  and,  if  they  did  extra 
work,  they  were  always  paid  in  full.  Their  own  account  of  labour  done 
by  the  piece  was  always  accepted.  They  kept  the  figures  and  were  paid 
accordingly.  Though  their  hours  of  labour  were  long,  yet  they  were 
not  overworked.  They  were  obliged  to  tend  no  more  looms  and  frames 
than  they  could  easily ^take  care  of,  and  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  sit 
and  rest.  I  have  known  a  girl  to  sit  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at  a 
time.' 
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Veiy  interesting  is  the  description  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  those  Lowell  girls.  The  Lowell  Offering^  a  magazine  edited  and 
written  by  them,  of  which  seven  volumes  were  published  between  1840 
and  1849,  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Bobinson's  account  of 
their  efforts  at  self -education,  and  makes  it  easy  to  believe  *  that  there 
were  a  few  of  the  mill  girls  who  came  to  Lowell  solely  on  account  of 
the  social  or  literary  advantages  to  be  found  there.'  Mrs.  Robinson 
contrasts  the  tired  hopelessness  of  the  operatives  at  Lowell  in  1881, 
with  *  the  jubilant  feeling  that  the  old  mill  girls  used  to  have  '  ;  '  The 
wages  of  these  operatives  are  much  lower  than  of  old,  and  though  the 
hours  of  labour  are  less,  they  are  obliged  to  do  a  far  greater  amount  of 
work  in  a  given  time.  They  tend  so  many  looms  and  frames  that 
they  have  no  time  to  think.  They  are  always  on  the  jump.  They 
have  no  time  to  improve  themselves,  nor  to  spend  in  helping  others. 
They  are  too  weary  to  read  good  books,  and  too  overworked  to  digest 
what  they  have  read.  .  .  .  They  have  more  leisure  than  the  mill  girls 
of  forty  years  ago,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  improve  it.' 

A  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  life  of  factory  girls  is  drawn  in  the 
reports  for  1871  and  1872.  Both  are  somewhat  hysterical,  and  evince 
remarkable  mental  confusion  ;  but  they  contain  trustworthy  statistics 
of  the  weekly  wages  of  a  large  number  of  working  girls  in  Boston. 
From  these  tables  of  wages  can  be  calculated  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  each  trade,  the  numbers  of  wage  earners  being  large  enough  to  make 
such  an  average  a  typical  one,  and  the  averages  in  the  two  reports 
proving  on  comparison  to  approximate  closely.  Whether  the  same  firms 
gave  returns  in  1872  as  in  1871,  we  are  not  told. 

Table  of  Average  Weekly  Wages  of  Women  and  Girls  in 

Full  Work. 

1871  1872 

Average         Number  of        Average         Number  of 
Industry.  Wage.       Wage  Earners.       Wage.      Wage  Earners. 

Saleswomen  ....     $6-80  1542  $738  608 

Hat  and  Capmakers    .        690  644  507  466 

Cloak  and  Dressmakers        7*71  1594  756  2790 

Shirtmakers 

Coatmakers 

Pantmakers 


Vestmakers 
Cash  Girls 


4-59  952  507  845 

910  315  8.22  440 


7-92  214  706  516 

7-98  179  7-17  555 

3  565  2-50  244 


No  credence  can  be  attached  to  the  statistics  given  in  1872  of  the 
average  earnings  per  annum  of  working  women  in  Massachusetts, 
which  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  weekly  wage  by  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  *  busy '  season.  The  writer  assumes  that  the 
operatives  earn  nothing  except  in  the  '  busy  '  season.  Dressmakers  are 
thus  supposed  to  work  only  twenty-four  weeks,  shirtmakers  thirty-two, 
milliners  sixteen.     That  the  results  are  of  doubtful  value  may  be  seen 
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by  comparing  them  with  a  table  of  wages  earned  in  one  year  by  the 
daughters  of  working  men,  w^hose  budgets  for  one  year  are  given  in  the 
report  of  1875. 

General  Average  Earnings  per  annum  of  Working  Women  and 

Girls  in  Massachusetts  (1872). 


Boots  and  Shoes         .     . 
Domestic  Labour  . 
Dresses  and  Cloaks    . 
Store  and  Saloon  work    . 
Men's  Clothing  (wholesale) 

,,             ,,        (custom) 
Shirts 


$352-92 
274-56 
238-32 
234-51 
222-02 
193-20 
190-72 


Average  Earnings  in  one  Year  of  Daughters  of  Working  Men 


Ages. 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


(18'; 

15). 

Number. 

Average  Earnings 

1 

$110-00 

2 

167-37 

5 

160-00  . 

8 

210-88 

13 

215-77 

33 

284-12 

21 

26514 

1 

397-00 

1 

35700 

Totals  85  259-24 


We  are  not  told  the  occupations  of  these  eighty-five  girls,  but 
looking  through  the  budgets  we  are  able  to  find  the  occupations  of 
their  fathers. 

Daughters  of  Number.  Average  age.    Average  earnings. 

Carpenters 4  16J  $32100 

Mill  operatives 8  15A  299*37 

Machinists 6  16|  294*50 

Labourers  in  machine  shops    .  5  16  265*80 

Out-door  labourers    ....  27  15f  251*15 

Labourers  in  mills     ....  19  15  248*93 

Labourers  in  shops    ....  6  16  243*00 

Boot  and  shoe  makers    ...  10  15^  231*90 

The  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  shoe  factories  have  here  the 
lowest  average.  Although  these  figures  only  refer  to  girls  under  twenty, 
the  average  wage  is  yet  higher  than  that  calculated  in  the  report  of 
1872,  in  which  the  wages  of  women  over  twenty  were  taken  into 
account. 

So  many  of  our  London  factory  girls  have  to  be  content  with  tea  and 

bread  and  butter,  with  perhaps  a  little 'fish  for  breakfast,  that    the 

No.  2. — VOL.  I  D  D  - 
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fare  provided  for  the  American  factory  girl  in  those  days  would  seem 
to  them  like  a  feast  for  the  gods,  if  it  is  half  as  appetizing  in  reality  as 
it  looks  in  print.  One  woman  in  1872,  who  by  overwork  had  earned 
$10  a  week  in  Boston  in  the  busy  season,  and  $5  in  the  slack  season, 
and  who  paid  $5  a  week  for  her  board  and  lodging,  afterwards  went  to 
a  carpet  mill  at  Lowell ;  there  in  one  of  the  *  corporation  '  boarding- 
houses  she  paid  $2  50c.  a  week.  The  fare  was  not  bad,  although  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Boston.  *  For  breakfast,  we  have  raised  biscuit,  some- 
times pie,  cold  bread,  white  and  graham,  tea  or  coffee,  meat  very 
seldom,  but  never  warm,  nor  warm  potatoes.  For  dinner  we  have 
meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding.  Tuesday,  we  have  soup  or 
boiled  dinner ;  Wednesday,  fried  meat,  ham  or  sausages  ;  Friday,  fish, 
oysters  or  clams  ;  Sunday,  baked  beans  and  brown  bread.  For  supper, 
we  have  bread  and  butter  and  cake,  sauce  and  tea  ;  Thursday,  melted 
sugar  instead  of  sauce.     Sometimes  pie. for  supper.' 

In  the  accounts  given  in  1875  of  the  life  in  *  corporation  '  boarding- 
houses  in  Lawrence,  we  find  the  bills  of  fare  are  all  very  much  alike  at 
the  different  houses  : — Breakfast :  hot  biscuit,  butter,  sometimes  meat 
.  hash,  sometimes  cold  meat,  pie  or  cake,  sauce  and  tea.  Dinner  :  meat 
and  potatoes  with  pudding,  bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Supper  about  the 
same  as  breakfast. 

In  addition  to  the  dyspepsia  which  nmst  inevitably  attend  a  nation 
with  such  ideas  of  breakfast,  very  strong  evidence  is  given  us  in  this  report 
of  special  diseases  and  injuries  to  health  brought  about  most  probably 
by  subjecting  growing  girls  to  long  hours  of  work  under  unsanitaiy 
conditions.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  on  this  point ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  rejoice  at  the  wider  field  opened  for  women  by  the 
factory  system  if  it  inevitably  involves  such  permanent  injury  to  the 
individual  and  the  race. 

The  account  of  the  w^orking  girls  in  Boston  given  in  1884  is  far 
more  valuable  than  the  previous  attempts  in  the  same  direction.  Of 
the  20,000  employed  in  occupations  other  than  domestic  service,  1,032 
were  personally  visited,  and  successfully  questioned  as  to  their  life's 
history.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  determination  to  make  a  grievance 
out  of  everything  which  characterizes  the  earlier  reports,  and  in  many 
respects  this  report  furnishes  an  admirable  model  for  similar  investiga- 
tions. It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  investigators  without 
official  authority  to  attempt  such  a  task.  Only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  can  here  be  given. 

Of  the  1,032  girls  there  were  born  in 

The  United  States.  .  .  749 
British  America  .  .  .  137 
Europe,  &c 146 

Of  their  parents  there  were  born  in 

The  United  States.  .  .  501 
British  America  .  .  .  200 
Europe,  .&c.  .     .     .     .     .  1,363 
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CoNJUGAii  Condition   and  Residence. 


Single 
Married  . 
Widowed 


Totals 


Present  Age. 

Under  18  years 
18-26     „ 
26-31     „ 

31  &  upwards 


1,032 


707 


No. 

131 
579 
168 
154 


Age  at  beglDning 
Work. 

Under  10  years 

10-13 

13-15 

15-18 

18-21 

21-31 
31  <fe  upwards 


ResidcDce. 

Boarding  {   Lodging 
house.     '     house. 


Private 
family. 


100 

9 
6 

115 


118 

48 

23 

5 

14 

2 

155 

55 

Totals 


1,032 


No. 

Time  at  Work. 

No. 

9 

Under  5  years 

426 

63 

5-10     „ 

300 

174 

10-15     „ 

178 

460 

15-30     „ 

108 

207 

Over  30     „ 

20 

95 

24 

1,032 


1,032 


In  1874  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  women 
and  minors  to  sixty  hours  a  week  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
Massachusetts ;  this  Act  was  extended  in  1883  so  as  to  include 
mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments.  The  tables  of  working 
hours  are  evidently  based  on  the  workers'  statements,  and  include 
hours  spent  in  completing  work  at  home.  The  report  states  that  in 
the  clothing  trade  girls  are  often  given  a  fixed  amount  of  work  to  do  in 
a  stated  time,  and  after  working  the  regular  hours  are  obliged  to  com- 
plete their  task  at  home.  Home  work  and  the  application  of  greater 
pressure  in  the  factory  work,  are  two  means  by  which  the  ten-hours  Act 
is  somewhat  nullified. 

Actual  weekly  working  hours.  Numbers. 

Not  exceeding  50  hours 64 

M  M  60      ,,         838 

70      „         43 

80      „         27 

Over  80 18 

"990 
Not  given 42 

1^2 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  have  probably  been  educated  up  to 
statistical  inquiries  ;  but  unless  they  have  reached  such  a  high  stage  of 

D  D  2 
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development  as  actually  in  all  cases  to  keep  exact  account  of  days  lost 
in  the  year,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  tables  of  time  lost ;  their 
very  exactitude  except  under  such  an  hypothesis  makes  them  the  more 
untrustworthy.  For  a  somewhat  different  reason  the  tables  of  health 
do  not  carry  much  weight.     The  words  *  good,'   *  quite  good,*   *  fair,' 

*  poor,'  mean  different  things  with  different  speakers,  and  at  different 
times.  After  the  inquiries  as  to  health  reported  in  1875,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  that  only  6*1  per  cent,  of  these  girls  have  poor  or 
bad  health,  and  that  76*8  have  *  good '  or  *  quite  good  '  health. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  economic  condition  of  these  girls  is 
a  paragraph  which  is  somewhat  misleading.  On  page  85,  and  again  on 
page  88,  we  are  told  that  881  of  these  girls  received  no  assistance  what- 
ever ;  that  120  had  received  money  or  assistance,  the  money  value  of 
which  was  given  ;  and  31  had  received  assistance  in  some  material  way. 
A  table  is  given  on  page  37  showing  the  average  wage  of  the  '  assisted  ' 
to  have  been  $6  41c.,  and  of  the  '  unassisted  *  $5  94c.,  and  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say : — *  From  this  a  curious  fact  appears  that  in  the  average 
of  all  occupations  it  seems  that  those  who  have  received  assistance  also 
received  the  highest  actual  wage  for  the  actual  time  employed.'  But 
turning  to  the  table  of  amounts  paid  weekly  for  board  and  room  on 
page  103,  we  find  that  34  paid  absolutely  nothing,  that  460  also  living 
at  home  paid  something  towards  household  expenses,  but  not  a  stated 
sum,  and  that  several  only  paid  a  small  fixed  sum.      To  call  these  girls 

*  not  assisted  '  gives  a  very  false  impression  of  the  facts,  which  really 
indicate  that  those  living  at  home  earn  less  than  those  who  do  not, 
and  that  the  latter  are  nevertheless  often  obliged  to  get  help. 

The  general  remarks,  in  fact  the  whole  report,  w^ill  prove  well  worth 
reading  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  women's  labour.  I  know  of 
no  similar  inquiry  which  has  been  carried  out  with  such  thoroughness. 

The  annual  report  for  1889,  after  considering  the  numerical  re- 
lation of  women  to  men  as  partners  and  stockholders  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  Massachusetts,  passes  on  to  a  comparison  of  the  censuses 
of  1865,  1875,  and  1885,  in  order  to  estimate  the  absolute  and  relative 
increase  of  numbers  of  women  employed  in  gainful  pursuits.  Omitting 
from  the  tables  all  occupations  in  which  less  than  5,000  women  were 
employed,  the  following  table  gives  the  rate  of  increase  since  1875. 

Occupations.  Number.  Percentage 

1875.  1885.  of  increase. 

Education 8.136  10,094  2407 

Boarding  and  lodging 1,038  7,328  60597 

Domestic  service  (private  families)  .  79,207  142,643  8009 

Personal  service 4,564  9,788  114-46 

Accountants,  book-keepers,  clerks,  &c.  1,089  5,784  431  13 

Boots  and  shoes 6,097  14,390  13602 

Clothing 24,345  27,564  13-22 

Cotton  goods •.     .     .  16,554  31,521  90.41 

Woollen  goods 4,001  9,150  128*69 
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Comparing  the  increase  in  female  population  in  1885  over  1875,  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  in 
1885  over  1875,  it  is  found  that  while  the  female  population  increased 
17*69  per  cent,  between  1875  and  1885,  the  number  of  women  en- 
gaged in  gainful  pursuits  during  the  same  time  increased  6456  per 
cent.  The  male  workers  have  increased  116  times  as  fast  as  the  male 
population  ;  the  female  \vorkers  have  increased  3*65  times  as  fast  as  the 
female  population. 

Age  Periods  of  Men  and  Women  in  Industry.     Percentages. 

Percentage  of  Population     Percentage  of  whole  Population 


Age  Periods. 

engaged  in  j 
Women. 

gainful  pursuits. 
Men. 

at  same 
Women. 

Age  Periods. 
Men. 

10  to  13  years 

013 

0-55 

14   „  19      „ 

2319 

11-69 

6111 

64-91 

20   „  29      „ 

4108 

2817 

59-77 

95-40 

30   „  39      „ 

1505 

22-46 

30-44 

97-74 

40   „  49      „ 

8-72 

1716 

22-58 

96-82 

50   „  59      „ 

5-45 

11-48 

19-79 

93-70 

60   „  79      „ 

5-86 

8-76 

21-80 

75-46 

80  years  and  over        0*51 

0-27 

15-84 

27-55 

Unknown 

001 

001 

Totals 

10000 

10000 

36-26 

80-13 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  table  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
working  women  eventually  marry  and  retire  from  *  gainful '  occupation. 
Of  the  male  workers  6769  per  cent,  \vere  single,  and  32-31  per  cent, 
were  married,  of  the  females  88 -29  per  cent,  were  single,  and  11*71 
per  cent,  married,  the  word  *  married  '  including  *  widowed  or  divorced.' 
For  an  examination  into  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  increased  employment 
of  women,  on  the  birth,  death,  and  marriage  rates,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  report  itself. 

Clara  E.  Collet 


Kecent  Legislation  and  Parliamentary  Pap:ers^ 

An  Act  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council  to  amend  the  Indian  Factories  Act,  1881,  and  it  will  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  July.  It  is  not  to  be  applicable  to  indigo  fac- 
tories or  premises  situated  on  and  solely  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  tea 
or  coffee  plantation,  or  to  factories  running  less  than  four  months  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  or  to  factories  employing  less  than  fifty  manual 
labourers  simultaneously,  or  to  works  of  any  kind  where  steam,  water, 
or  other  mechanical  po*ver  is  not  used,  or  to  any  factory  which  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  by  notification  in 
the  Gazette  of  IndiUy  exclude  from  its  operation,  or  the  operation  of  any 

^  The  Editor  regrets  that  he  has  been  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  postpone  the 
greater  part  of  the  matter  falling  under  this  head. 
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part  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Local  Government,  which  has  also 
power  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of  the  Act,  may  extend  the  defi- 
nition of  '  factory,'  by  declaration  in  the  Gazette,  to  premises  employ- 
ing less  than  fifty,  but  not  less  than  twenty  hands  simultaneously. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  Act  are  (1)  for  all  operatives,  the  require- 
ment of  half  an  hour's  rest  every  day  at  noon,  and  the  prohibition  of 
all  Sunday  labour,  except  in  repairing,  or  in  the  case  of  an  employe 
who  has  had  or  will  have  a  holiday  for  a  whole  day  on  one  of  the 
three  days  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding  the  Sunday,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  Local  Government  excluding  a  particular  factory  from  the 
operation  of  this  section  of  the  Act  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
performed  in  it  necessitates  continuous  production  for  technical  reasons, 
or  supplies  the  public  with  articles  of  prime  necessity  which  must  be 
made  every  day,  or  cannot  by  its  nature  be  carried  on  except  at  stated 
periods,  or  at  times  dependent  on  the  irregular  action  of  natural 
forces ;  (2)  for  women,  prohibition  of  night  work  except  under  the 
shift  system,  and  of  all  work  under  any  system  for  more  than  eleven 
hours  in  any  one  day,  and  the  requirement  of  an  interval  or  intervals 
of  rest,  amounting  altogether  to  an  hour  and  a  half  when  the  woman 
is  employed  the  full  eleven  hours,  and  shorter  in  proportion  when  she 
is  employed  shorter ;  and  (3)  for  children,  prohibition  of  all  work  to 
children  under  nine,  of  certain  kinds  of  dangerous  work,  of  all-night 
work,  and  of  more  day  work  than  seven  hours  in  any  one  day  to 
children  under  fourteen,  and  the  requirement  of  half  an  hour's  rest  for 
every  child  employed  six  hours  in  the  day.  Night  work  is  work 
between  eight  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning.  Breakers  of  the 
Act  are  punishable  by  fine  up  to  200  rupees,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
is  thrown  on  the  factory  occupier.  The  Local  Government  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Governor-General,  make  rules  for  the  fencing 
of  machinery,  the  water  supply,  ventilation,  and  inspection  of  fac- 
tories, and  direct  factory  occupiers  to  keep  a  register  of  the  children 
they  employ.  The  Act  has  manifest  defects,  and  strong  representations 
are  being  made  both  from  the  side  of  English  manufacturers  and  of 
philanthropists,  against  allowing  women  and  children  to  work  longer 
in  India  than  in  England,  where,  it  is  contended,  the  heat  of  the 
climate  really  requires  them  to  work  a  shorter  time. 


The  Factory  Inspectors*  Report  just  issued  contains  several  things 
worth  noting.  Mr.  Lakeman  gives  an  account  of  the  success  of  the 
foreign  Jews  in  the  hea\y  shoe  trade  of  the  east-end  of  London  in 
suppressing  the  sweating  system  in  their  trade  by  their  own  combina- 
tion, and  apparently,  he  says,  without  any  outside  support.  It  is  the 
impossible  that  happens.  In  the  Hght  shoe  trade,  which  is  in  English 
hands,  nothing  has  occurred  ;  but  the  foreigners  in  the  heavy  trade — 
the  pauper  immigrants  we  hear  so  much  against — have  thrown  off  the 
yoke.     They  were  stimulated  to  action  by  the  recent  discussions  of  the 
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subject  occasioned  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  they  struck  for  a 
proper  workshop  to  work  in,  and  no  work  to  be  taken  home.  They 
carried  both  points,  and  the  result,  Mr.  Lakeman  says,  is  a  visible 
*  improvement  in  the  expression  of  workers  once  so  stolid,  so  unim- 
passioned,  but  now  showing  an  intellectual  countenance  and  an  eye  of 
penetration.'  The  masters  too  are  now  pleased  with  the  change, 
though  it  put  them  to  some  expense  at  first,  because  they  find  the 
people  work  better.  The  success  of  the  Jewish  shoemakers  has  now 
kindled  the  tailors  to  action.  Mr.  Henderson,  Inspector  for  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England,  having  through  a  rearrangement  of  districts 
come  back  to  Blackburn  after  thirty  years'  absence,  is  struck  to  find 
that  three-fourths  of  the  factories  are  now  rented,  and  only  one-fourth 
of  them  owned,  by  their  occupiers,  whereas  thirty  years  ago  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  owned  by  their  occupiers  and  only  one-fourth 
rented.  The  change  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
attributes  it  to  the  extension  of  the  limited  liability  principle  of  part- 
nership, but  it  is  not  obvious  how  that  principle  should  create  the 
preference,  and  in  Massachusetts  it  was  reported  by  the  Labour  Bureau 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  joint  stock  companies  generally  owned  their 
mills,  while  the  individual  employer  often  hired  his.  Mr.  Henderson 
is  also  struck  with  the  great  superiority  of  the  Lancashire  female 
operative  over  the  Scotch  in  industrial  efficiency,  and  finds  in  that 
circumstance,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  the  reason  why  the  Scotch 
cotton  manufacturer  is  going  down  before  the  competition  of 
Lancashire.  Mr.  J.  A.  Redgrave,  a  2)roi)os  of  a  recent  fatal  fire  in  an 
east-end  factory,  suggests  a  new  subject  for  factory  legislation — the 
institution  of  some  such  supervision  in  the  construction  of  mills  for 
the  prevention  of  risk  of  life  by  fire  as  exists  at  present  in  the  case 
of  theatres  and  places  of  amusement. 


The  Report  on  Emigration  and  Immigration,  by  Mr.  Giffen 
(1891,  147),  consists  of  two  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  *  usual ' 
statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  extra-European  countries,  and  the  *  additional '  tables — added  this 
year — relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  from  Europe. 

In  the  first  part  Mr.  Gififen  develops  the  theory  which  he  pro- 
pounded in  the  corresponding  reports  of  previous  years  concerning  the 
variations  of  emigration  and  immigration.  There  is  a  tide  in  these 
affairs  ;  such,  that  for  a  time  both  the  flow  of  emigration  and  that  of 
immigration,  and  the  difference  between  them,  the  net  efflux  of  popu- 
lation, rise  together.  But  the  tide  of  emigration  turns  before  that  of 
immigration,  and  then  the  net  efflux  begins  to  abate.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  we  are  at  present — emigration  and  net  efflux  diminishing, 
immigration  still  on  the  increase.  To  complete  the  period,  the  tide  of 
immigration  ought  to  turn  ;  and  then,  after  a  period  of  low  water,  all 
the  three  flows — gross  influx,  gross  efflux,  and  net  efflux — will  augment. 
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These  periodical  variations  are  connected  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
national  prosperity.  Low  water  corresponds  to  dulness  of  trade ;  a 
large  flow  of  population  indicates  prosperity,  at  any  rate  in  that 
country  towards  which  the  flow  is  directed.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  what  is  called  the  *  natural  *  increase  of  population,  by  way  of 
births  and  deaths.  Large  birth-rates  with  large  death-rates  do  not 
indicate  prosperity ;  large  immigration  with  large  emigration  does. 
According  to  these  theories,  since  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  low 
water  of  immigration,  we  may  expect  to  be  worse  before  we  are 
better.  However,  it  is  admitted  that  the  observed  periodicity  is  but 
an  empirical  law  ;  so  let  us  hope  that  a  premature  rise  of  prosperity 
may  falsify  the  suggestions  of  experience. 

The  second  part  of  the  Keport  deals  with  the  new  returns  concern- 
ing the  immigration  of  foreigners  from  European  ports.  Digesting  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  evidence,  Mr.  Giffen  concludes  that  the  large 
*  net  emigration '  of  foreigners,  or  balance  of  emigration  to,  over  im- 
migration from,  non-European  ports,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  *  usual  * 
returns,  namely,  57,500  in  round  numbers,  is  nearly  compensated  by 
the  *  net  immigration,'  similarly  defined,  from  European  ports,  shown 
by  the  new  returns,  50,000  nearly.  The  difference  of  some  7,500 
between  efflux  and  influx  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  certain 
minor  leakages  in  the  statistics,  and  largely  by  the  existence  of  an 
influx  of  foreigners  who  come  to  stay  in  this  country — an  influx  which 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  There  is  evidence  that  a  notable  part 
of  the  increase  was  caused  by  immigrants  of  Jewish  origin,  to  whom 
Mr.  Giffen  assigns  the  number  4,000  or  5,000.  Of  their  condition  he 
says :  *  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  are  destitute  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  charitable  agencies  referred  to  have 
to  deal  with  much  smaller  numbers ;  but  they  are  mostly  poor,  and 
many,  if  not  the  objects  of  charity  by  public  bodies,  are  assisted  by 
friends  until  they  obtain  employment.* 


Notes  on  Current  Topics 

{Chiefly  by  Mr.  John  Ra€.\ 


Mr.  Goschen's  fifth  budget  is,  on  the  whole,  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  revenue  for  the  year  1890-1  has  been  £89,489,000,  and  the 
expenditure  £87,733,000,  so  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  £1,756,000. 
The  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  estimate  in  the  Chancellor's  last 
financial  statement  by  £356,000,  incurred  mainly  to  meet  supplemen- 
tary outlays  on  the  Navy,  on  the  Irish  Constabulary  Fund,  and  on  the 
increase  of  wages  in  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Departments ;  but  then 
the  revenue  has  also  exceeded  his  estimate,  and  by  the  large  figure  of 
£1,879,000,  due  mainly  to  a  continuance  of  that  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  drinks  which  gave  Mr.  Goschen  his  surplus  last 
year,  but  which  he  did  not  venture  to  hope  would  continue.      The 
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receipts  from  alcohol  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  £719,000,  and  exceed 
Mr.  Goschen's  estimate  by  £898,000,  and  this  without  counting  the 
additional  duties  imposed  for  local  purposes.  Then  the  tobacco  duty 
has  yielded  £243,000  more  than  the  Chancellor  looked  for,  and  mainly 
on  the  coarser  kinds  of  tobacco  smoked  by  the  people.  Not  the  least 
satisfactory  thing  about  the  present  budget,  therefore,  is  the  proof  it 
gives  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  during  the  past  year. 
The  income  tax  revenue  is  only  a  trifle  over  the  estimate,  and  the  sur- 
plus has  come  almost  entirely  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  working 
people.  But  while  a  surplus  of  £1,756,000  remains  in  hand,  fresh 
debt  has  been  incurred  to  the  extent  of  £3,388,000  to  meet  expenses 
of  the  year,  chiefly  under  the  loans  authorised  three  years  ago  by  the 
Barracks  Act,  the  Imperial  Defence  Act,  and  the  Naval  Defence  Act. 
This  addition  to  the  unfunded  debt  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
criticism,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  making  every  year 
bear  its  own  burdens,  and  the  criticism  has  been  extended  to  the 
arrangement  for  the  repayment  of  part  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Loan 
out  of  the  Suez  Canal  dividends,  which  will  in  1894  begin  to  yield  this 
country  a  bonus  of  half  a  million  a  year.  This  arrangement  has  been 
censured  for  predetermining  the  destination  of  future  revenues,  but 
every  loan  does  that,  and  we  need  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of 
the  expediency  of  public  loans  generally,  or  of  these  in  particular. 
If  the  unfunded  debt  has  been  temporarily  increased,  the  funded  debt 
has  been  reduced  during  the  year  by  £6,665,000.  The  amount  trans- 
ferred from  imperial  revenue  to  local  bodies  for  the  relief  of  local 
taxation  has  been  £7,073,000,  and  when  deduction  is  made  for  the 
old  grants  in  aid,  which  have  now  been  stopped,  the  net  relief  local 
taxation  has  received  is  £3,873,000.  As  to  the  finances  of  the  coming 
year,  the  estimated  expenditure  is  £88,319,000,  and  the  estimated 
revenue  £90,430,000.  The  expected  increase  in  the  expenditure  over 
that  of  last  year  is  principally  due  to  £200,000  to  be  spent  on  Irish 
railways  and  public  works,  £400,000  in  building  new  Post  Offices  and 
raising  Post  Office  wages,  and  £150,000  on  the  census  ;  and  the  expected 
increase  of  revenue  is  to  come  from  various  sources — from  the  consump- 
tion of  an  increased  population,  from  there  being  three  more  tax-earning 
days  in  this  financial  year  than  in  last — the  29th  of  February,  Good 
Friday,  and  Easter  Monday  ;  and  from  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  the  Chancellor  thinks  good  for  £500,000  extra  from 
the  income  tax.  He  counts  altogether  on  a  surplus  of  £2,111,000,  and 
he  proposes  to  apply  the  surplus,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  to  providing  free 
education  in  primary  schools.  A  bill  has  since  been  introduced  by 
Government  for  giving  effect  to  this  proposal,  by  a  grant  to  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  England  and  Wales,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a 
year  for  every  child  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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Sir  David  Barbour,  Financial  Member  of  the  Indian  Viceroy's 
Council,  threw  out  a  suggestion  in  his  financial  statement  in  March  last 
that  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  not  assenting  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  then  the  best  course  for  India  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  check- 
ing the  prevailing  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  would  be  to 
resort  to  a  gold  standard  at  or  about  the  exchange  of  the  day.  He 
has  since  explained  his  ideas  more  fully  to  a  Committee  of  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  now  sitting  on  the  subject,  in  a  document  which 
is  entirely  unofficial,  expressing  only  Sir  David's  own  personal  views, 
and  of  which  as  yet  only  a  brief  summary  has  been  made  pubhc.  He 
proposes  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  to  open  the  mint  to  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  in,  say,  10  rupee  or  20  rupee  pieces  of  such  weight 
and  fineness  that  the  par  of  exchange  between  them  and  the  sovereign 
would  be  the  exchange  which  it  was  desired  to  establish  ;  that  is,  if  it 
were  desired  to  establish  an  exchange  at  the  rate  of  Is.  5d.  for  the 
rupee,  then  the  10  rupee  coin  would  contain  gold  worth  170(1.  If  after 
adopting  these  measures  he  found  that  no  gold  was  brought  to  the 
mint,  and  that  the  exchange  fell  below  the  Is.  5rf.,  he  would  take  that 
as  a  sign  of  a  redundancy  of  silver  currency  in  consequence  of  rupees 
coming  out  of  hoards  or  back  from  foreign  countries,  and  for  that  he 
thinks  the  only  remedy  would  be  for  Government  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  silver  currency  in  circulation  until  the  exchange  should  rise  to  the 
desired  figure  of  Is.  5d,  On  the  other  hand,  since  10  rupee  and  20 
rupee  coins  are  too  high  in  value  for  ordinary  practical  use  in  India 
the  Government  must  always  be  prepared  at  every  great  centre  to  give 
silver  rupees  for  gold  coins  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  gold  coins  thus 
accumulated  would,  he  says,  involve  no  loss,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
entirely  take  the  place  of  silver  in  the  paper  currency  reserve  or  be 
shipped  to  England  in  case  of  need.  The  practicability  of  this  scheme 
has  been  disputed,  and  Sir  David  Barbour  himself  owns  that  it  would 
be  the  most  difficult  operation  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken,  but  it  is 
receiving  in  India  the  favourable  attention  which  its  object  and  its 
author  conspire  to  secure. 


Among  topics  which  have  recently  provoked  interesting  discussions 
we  may  notice  the  attempt  of  the  Post  Office  to  defend  its  monopoly 
against  the  competition  of  certain  messenger  companies.  The  in- 
efficiency of  the  Post  Office  was  contrasted  with  the  success  of  private 
enterprise  in  several  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Times  during  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  Professor  Marshall,  in 
letters  published  March  28th  and  April  6th,  while  speaking  strongly 
of  the  necessity  of  having  letters  collected  and  delivered  by  the  State, 
and  finding  no  special  fault  with  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office 
beyond  those  inherent  in  all  Government  Departments,  referred  to  one 
of  the  arguments  used  by  the  apologist  of  the  Post  Office  as  pointing 
towards  a  policy,  the  full  adoption  of  which  would  secure  most  of  tha 
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evils,  with  but  few  of  the  benefits,  of  socialism.  He  estimated  the 
loss  inflicted  on  the  public  by  the  prohibition  of  private  enterprise — 
the  loss  of  '  Consumer's  Rent '  in  Professor  Marshall's  technical  ter- 
minolog}' — at  4J  millions  annually.  He  recommended  that  private 
persons  should  be  encouraged  to  create  new  methods  of  serving  the 
public ;  and  he  met  the  objection  that  some  of  the  new  enterprises 
might  ultimately  be  found  more  suitable  for  public  than  for  private 
management,  by  the  suggestion  that,  whenever  this  was  found  to  be  the 
case,  an  appeal  to  an  independent  court  might  enable  the  Post  Office  to 
buy  it  upon  equitable  terms  :  *  those  terms  being  such  that  other  people, 
who  thought  they  saw  their  way  to  supplying  a  public  convenience, 
might  work  it  out  with  the  same  expectation  of  a  substantial  reward 
for  originating  and  organizing  ability  that  they  would  have  had  if 
they  struck  out  a  new  line  in  any  other  branch  of  business,  in  which 
neither  they  nor  any  one  else  had  a  monopoly.'  From  this  arrange- 
ment Professor  Marshall  augured  such  developments  of  the  postal 
service  as  the  following  :  '  A  charge  of  one  halfpenny  for  a  letter  and 
twenty  deliveries  a  day  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  central  office,  the 
deliveries  to  include  small  parcels  as  well  as  letters,  so  as  to  extend  to 
all  classes  the  services  now  rendered  by  the  messenger  companies  to  the 
rich  only.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  the  *  Correspondent ' 
of  the  Times y  whose  letters  appeared  on  March  20th  and  March  30th, 
that  the  Post  Office  had  not  been  slow  to  introduce  improvements,  that 
the  English  Post  Office  contrasted  favourably  with  private  enterprise  in 
America,  that,  if  it3  monopoly  be  infringed,  *  the  state  bureau  will  be 
undersold  and  deprived  of  business,  where  business  pays,  while  it  will 
be  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  unremunerative  work.  It  will 
be  undersold  .  .  .  because  its  competitors  can  pick  and  choose,  while 
the  state  department  is  bound  to  work  at  a  loss  as  well  as  at  a  profit.' 
Ultimately  the  following  compromise  was  reached.  The  Postmaster- 
General  obtained  the  injunction  that  he  claimed ;  but  the  companies 
are  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  business  under  licenses  granted  by  the 
Post  Office. 


By  way  of  appendix  to  the  discussion  on  the  subject  may  be 
mentioned  the  deputation  on  postal  reform  which  waited  on  Mr. 
Goschen  May  8th.  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  entertain  favourably  the 
proposal  which  was  urged  on  him  that  the  surplus  above  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  Post  Office  should  be  set  apart  for 
improvements  in  the  postal  service.  He  produced  the  following  *  strong 
figure  '  with  regard  to  the  new  system  of  2^^.  postage  to  the  colonies 
as  compared  with  the  old  rate.  *  During  the  first  four  months  of  1890 
there  were  carried  67,8721b.  weight  of  letters,  and  during  the  same 
four  months  in  1891  there  were  carried  76,9661b.  weight  of  letters, 
being  an  increase  of  9,094,  which  was  a  satisfactory  increase  of  14*24 
per  cent.  That  was  an  increase  that  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
who  said  that  a  decrease  of  postage  would  increase  the  number  of 
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letters  carried.  But  the  revenue  received  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of 
those  letters  in  1890  was  £63,902,  and  in  1891  it  was  i:36,036,  a  decrease 
of  £27,866,  or  43-6  per  cent.' 


That  it  may  be  dangerous  to  pare  the  returns  to  invested  capital 
below  a  certain  minimum  is  suggested  by  the  action  of  the  several 
leading  railway  companies  who,  at  a  meeting  held  March  3rd,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  recent  provisional  orders  respecting  maximum  rates 
and  charges,  recommended  that  nine  companies  should  withdraw  from 
their  bills  of  the  present  session  all  powers  for  the  construction  of  new 
railways  and  works  involving  expenditure  of  capital.  The  action  of  the 
companies  has  been  defended  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ac  worth  in  some  lively 
letters  to  the  Economist  (March  28th,  April  4th,  April  25th,  May  9th). 
'  Why,'  he  asks,  '  should  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs  be  such 
a  goose  as  to  go  on  laying  while  its  neck  is  being  wTung  ?  *  The 
companies,  he  contends,  will  be  deterred  by  the  reduction  of  rates,  not 
only  from  making  new  lines,  but  also  from  improving  and  enlarging  the 
-existing  ones.  Meanwhile  the  benefit  derived  by  the  consumer  from 
the  reduction  of  rates  is  infinitesimal.  Mr.  Acworth  is  powerfully 
reinforced  by  '  R.  G.'  writing  in  the  Economist  April  4th  and  May  2nd. 
On  the  same  side  several  letters  are  contributed  by  *  B.'  and  *  A  Share- 
holder.' On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Editor  of  the  Economist ^ 
the  logical  deduction  from  the  action  of  the  companies  is  that  they 
should  abdicate  their  rights  of  monopoly  and  that  Parliament  should 
be  free  to  grant  powers  to  competing  lines. 


The  Scotch  railway  strike  having  excited  public  concern  about  the 
hours  worked  by  railway  sei-vants,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  in  February  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  it  began  sitting  in  March  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  has  not  had  time 
to  get  through  much  work  yet.  It  examined  two  witnesses  from  the 
Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle, 
C.B.,  the  assistant  secretary,  whose  evidence  was  mainly  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  of  late  years  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  over- 
time worked  on  railways,  and  that  much  of  it  consisted  in  mere 
delays  involving  no  active  exertion ;  and  Major-General  Hutchinson, 
one  of  the  inspectors,  who  said  he  had  made  some  tw^o  hundred  in- 
quiries into  railway  accidents  during  the  last  three  years,  and  could 
only  remember  one  case  in  which  the  accident  could  be  attributed  to  over- 
time. He  thought,  however,  that  eight  hours  a  day  should  be  the  limit 
in  all  four-line  signal  boxes,  and  that  in  railway  servants'  labour  each 
day  should  stand  for  itself.  The  other  witnesses  as  yet  examined  have 
included  railway  servants  of  various  classes — engine-drivers,  firemen, 
porters — giving   specific   evidence   of    the   amount    of    overtime    they 
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have  themselves  worked ;  the  secretaries  of  three  railway  servant 
organisations — Mr.  H.  Tait,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
S3rvants  in  Scotland  ;  Mr.  E.  Harford,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  the 
General  Railway  Servants'  Union,  of  whom  the  last  said  that  his  Society, 
with  25,000  members,  came  into  existence  a  year  ago  mainly  to  pro- 
cure the  leojal  eight  hours  dav ;  but  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Harford  both 
asked  only  for  a  ten  hours  limit  as  a  general  rule,  with  an  eight  hours 
one  in  certain  special  kinds  of  work,  meal- times  to  be  in  either  case 
excluded.  Mr.  Harford  said  they  wanted  the  hours  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  not  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Among  the  latest  witnesses  have 
been  two  railway  managers — Mr.  Findlay,  of  the  London  and  North 
Western,  and  Mr.  Lambert,  of  the  Great  Western.  Both  stated  that 
since  attention  had  been  called  to  the  long  hours  of  railway  servants, 
their  respective  companies  had  been  trying  to  reduce  the  hours  to  more 
reasonable  compass,  Mr.  Findlay  speaking  of  twelve  hours  as  a 
maximum  to  be  scarce  ever  exceeded,  and  Mr.  Lambert  hoping  to 
make  eleven  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week  the  normal  time  even 
for  goods  guards.  He  was  to  do  this,  not  by  a  system  of  relief,  but  by 
sending  the  guards  a  nine  hours'  distance  one  day  and  a  thirteen  hours' 
distance  the  next. 


The  Scotch  railway  strike  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing a  still  more  important  investigation.  In  March  Government 
resolved  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and  to  report  how  far  exist- 
ing evils  could  be  remedied  by  legislation.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  investigation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton,  the  most  powerful  statesman  but  one  out  of  office,  has  been  made 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  ready 
to  serve  upon  it.  There  are  twenty-seven  members,  including  some  of 
the  ablest  men  on  both  sides  of  politics — Lord  Derby,  Sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  H.  Fowler. 
Economics  is  represented  by  Professor  Marshall,  jurisprudence  by  Sir 
F.  Pollock,  and  the  other  members  are  for  the  most  part  representatives 
either  of  heads  or  of  hands  in  the  world  of  labour.  It  has  been 
objected  that  they  are  too  many  to  agree  on  a  report,  and  that 
interested  parties  ought  rather  to  have  been  called  as  witnesses  than 
to  sit  as  judges,  but  in  such  inquiries  the  evidence  is  always  more  than 
the  report,  and  for  eliciting  the  whole  truth  there  is  obvious  advantage 
both  in  numbers  and  in  the  presence  of  examiners  with  special, 
though  it  may  be  interested,  knowledge.  Besides,  the  Commission  has 
already  utilised  its  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  inves- 
tigation by  subdivision.  At  its  second  preliminary  meeting,  held  on 
26th  May,  it  agreed  to  divide  itself  into  three  Committees,  devoted 
respectively  to  (1)  the  mining,  iron,  engineering,  hardware,  shipbuilding,. 
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and  cognate  trades  ;  (2)  transport  and  agriculture,  the  term  transport 
including  shipping,  canals,  docks,  railways  and  tramways  ;  (3)  textile, 
clothing,  chemical,  building,  and  miscellaneous  trades.  Each  Com- 
mittee will  conduct  its  inquiry  separately,  though  any  member  of  one 
of  them  may  attend  and  take  part  in  the  work  of  any  other,  and  the 
evidence  will  be  taken  in  public.  The  Commission  has  prepared 
tjae  following  very  complete  syllabus  of  the  subjects  to  be  inquired  into 
by  the  Committees  : — 

Trade  Differences  between  Employers  and  Employed. 

1.  Their  Causes.     2.  Their  Development,  Organization,  and  Conduct.     3.  Their 

Cost.     4.  Their  Prevention  or  Settlement. 

1.  Their  Causes. — A.  Wages :  1.  How  fixed. — 2.  How  calculated  :  a.  By  piecework, 
b.  By  da)rwork.  c.  By  taskwork. — 3.  How  paid :  a.  Direct,  by  employer,  or  sub-con- 
tractor, b.  Weekly,  fortnightly,  or  at  other  periods,  c.  Increased  by  bonus,  or 
reduced  by  stoppages,  d.  Truck  or  payment  in  kind.  e.  House,  land,  or  other 
allowances.  4.  Fluctuations  of  wages :  a.  How  brought  about,  b.  How  adjusted. 
5.  Differences  of  wages  in  different  establishments  and  localities.  6.  Existence  and 
effect  of :  a.  Pensions,  b.  Deferred  pay.  c.  Sick  insurance,  d.  Accident  insurance. 
7.  Notice  required  for  the  termination  of  wage  contracts. — B.  Hours  of  labour  and 
continuity  of  employment :  1.  Normal  hours  of  work.  2.  Overtime,  and  how  re- 
munerated. 3.  Night  shifts,  and  how  remunerated.  4.  Short  time,  season  work, 
or  other  irregularity  of  employment.  5.  Sunday  and  holiday  labour,  how  arranged 
and  paid  for.  6.  Duration  of  days'  work  and  weeks'  work,  and  how  regulated. — C. 
Subdivision,  distribution,  and  classification  of  work,  as  between  different  trades, 
individuals,  men,  women,  or  children,  whether  half-timers  or  not,  factories,  work- 
shops, or  homes. — D.  Apprenticeships. — E.  Introduction  of  machinery. — F.  Supply 
and  quality  of  the  machinery  and  materials  of  production  or  transport. — G.  Safety 
of  employment,  provisioning  of  ships,  lighting,  sanitation,  and  inspection  of  work- 
places.— H.  Discharge  for  belonging  to  a  trade  union. — I.  Refusal  to  work  with  non- 
unionists. — J.  Discharge  of  representative  delegates  and  use  of  black  list. — K. 
Employment  of  foreigners. — L.  Obnoxious  officials. — I^I.  Sympathetic  strikes. — N. 
Other  causes  of  dispute. 

2.  Their  Development ^  Organization,  and  Conduct. — A.  Trade  associations  or 
combinations  of  employers  or  of  employed,  whether  permanent  in  character  or 
temporary,  occasional,  or  for  special  dispute  purposes,  their  trade  rules,  benefits,  and 
policy. — B.  Strikes  and  lock-outs.  Picketing,  black-listing,  and  other  methods  of 
influencing  persons  concerned  or  not  directly  concerned  in  the  dispute. — C.  Impor- 
tation of  new  or  foreign  labour,  whether  under  contract  or  otherwise. 

3.  Their  Cost. — A.  Economic  result  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  to  workers,  to 
employers,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

4.  Their  Prevention  or  Settlement. — A.  Conciliation  by  joint  committees  or  other- 
wise.— B.  Mediation. — C.  Arbitration,  voluntary  or  compulsory. — D.  Sliding  scales. 
— E.  Profit  sharing. — F.  Industrial  partnerships. — G.  Co-operation. 


The  May  demonstrations  for  a  legal  eight  hours  day  of  labour 
passed  off  this  year  with  comparative  tranquillity.  The  country  in 
wliich  most  violence  appeared  was  France — the  country  in  which  the 
working  class  generally  are  most  indifferent  or  even  opposed  to  the 
whole  movement,  and  in  which  the  demonstrations  would  therefore 
naturally  fall  to  the  violent.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Socialist  party,  now  so  strong  but  so  sobered  by  their  strength,  scat- 
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tered  themselves — at  least  in  Berlin — into  a  number  of  little  indoor 
meetings   instead   of    making   one   great   outdoor   demonstration,  and 
ventured  on  nothing  more  defiant  than  wearing  a  red  tie,  or,  out  of 
compliment  to  their  leader,  Bebel,  a  red  carnation,  his  favourite  flower. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  demonstrations 
was  the  London  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park,  for,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  exhibited  anything  like  ardour,  its  mere  numbers  evinced 
a  remarkably  rapid  advance  and  consolidation  of  working-class  opinion 
in  this  coimtry  in  favour  of  the  legal  eight  hours  day.     The  Enghsh 
working  class,  however,  are  still  far  from  united  on  the  subject,  many  of 
them  having  no  belief  in  the  eight  hours  limit,  and  many  more  having 
none  in  imposing  it  by  law.     Some  of  the  building  trades — especially 
the  carpenters — in  London  and  other  towns,  unwilling  to  wait  for  law, 
have  struck  for  the  eight  hours  day — forty-seven  hours  a  week — and 
have  already  obtained  it  from  a  few  firms,  including  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society.     In  the  United  States,  where  people  were  getting 
wearied  of  political  agitation  for  the  eight  hours  before  political  agitation 
was  thought  of  elsewhere,  the  May  demonstrations  are  now  being  ecUpsed 
by  the  May  eight  hours  strikes.    Last  year  the  Federation  of  Labour  put 
into  operation  its  new  plan  of  campaign,  by  which  each  successive  May 
one  trade  was  to  be  selected  to  strike  for  the  eight  hours,  and  to  be  backed 
in  its  demand  with  the  whole  strength  and  resources  of  the  Federation. 
Last  year  the  carpenters  were  selected,  and  they  struck  for  the  eight  hours, 
and  were  successful  in  a  great  number  of  cities.     This  year  the  united 
coal-mine  workers  of  America  were  selected,  and  it  was  thought  that 
100,000  miners  would  have  been  out  on  strike  on  the  1st  of  May,  but 
to  the   disappointment  of  the  Federation  the  miners  resolved  not  to 
make  the  demand,  and  there  has  been  no  strike  among  them  except  at 
an  individual  mine  here  and  there  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere.     But  though 
the  miners  have  abstained,  eight-hour  strikes  are  for  the  moment  the 
order  of  the  day  throughout  the  Union.     The  building  trades  are,  as 
usual,  leading  the  way,  and  in  many  towns  the  conflict  is  still  proceed- 
ing.    In  New  York  the  carpenters,  plasterers,  roofers,  and  others  of  the 
larger  building  trades  had  already  received  the  eight  hours  day,  mostly 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  the  brickmakers,  painters,  house-smiths, 
marble  cutters  and  helpers,  marble  polishers,  granite  cutters  and  house 
painters  demanded  it  on  or  before  the  Ist  May  this  year.     They  all 
obtained   it  by  voluntary  concession,  except  the  housesmiths,  who  do 
the  iron  work  that  enters   largely  into  the  construction  of  American 
houses.    Some  housesmith  firms  granted  the  demand,  but  the  gener- 
ality refused,  and  some  thousands  of    housesmiths  are   now   out   on 
strike.     The  tin  and  sheet-iron  workers  of  New  York  have  presented 
a  demand  for  the  eight  hours  day  as  from  August  1st,  and  expect  to 
get   it   without   trouble.      The    Pittsburg    carpenters — a    body   5,000 
strong — are  reported  to  have  succeeded  with  their  strike,  and  no  doubt 
a  like  success  will  attend  the  building  trades  in  many  other  places. 
Strikes  for  the   same   object   have  taken  place  in   some    continental 
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oinintries    also — in   Belgium    and    Spain    for   example — but    without 
success. 


^roanwhile  the  working  men  of  Melbourne  have  been  celebrating 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  attainment  of  the  eight  hours  day  by 
laying,  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  foundation-stone  of  an  Eight  Hours 
National  Monument,  an  allegorical   statue,  in  a  pubUc  place  in  that 
city,  and  it  may  be  noted  as  an  indication  of  the  way  opinion  is  going 
there.     Mr.  B.  Douglas,  the  old  eight  hours  pioneer,  who  laid  the  stone 
and  pivsided  afterwards  at  the  usual  anniversary  banquet,  took  occasion 
tii  express  a  strong  opinion  that  their  cause  could  only  be  promoted  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  by  moral  suasion,  and  even  to  condemn  in 
soai*cely   measured   terms   the   new   agitators   who   were   leading   the 
unionism   of  Australia   off  its   old  lines  ;    but   colonial  opinion  seems 
for  the  moment   to  be  moving   more   and  more   towards  legislation. 
A  ivsolution  was   unanimously   passed   in   the   Legislative  Assembly 
of  Victoria  last  December  on  the  motion  of  Mr.   Trenwith,  a  member 
of  the  Trades  Hall  Council,  often  spoken  of  as  the  Bradlaugh  of  Vic- 
toria, calling  upon  the  Government  to  introduce  a  legal  eight  hours  Bill 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  following  session — *  a  Bill,'  to  use 
the  words  of  the  motion,  *  to  legalise  the  system  where  practicable  in 
connection   with   all   departments   of    industry    throughout   Victoria.* 
This  is  obviously  more  than  a  mere   measure   for  establishing  eight 
hours  as  a  standard  for  the  interpretation  of  open  contracts  between 
employers  and  workmen  such  as  has  been  already   more  than  once 
passed  by  the  Lower   House  of  Legislature  in  Victoria,  but  rejected 
by  the  Upper.     It  is  really  the  universal  and  compulsory  eight  hours 
law,  though  Mr.  Trenwith  explained,  in  order  to  soothe  the  alarms  of 
the    agricultural    interest,   that   the   clause    '  where   practicable '  was 
intended  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  law  agriculture  and  all 
other   branches    of    industry  that    might  be    injuriously    affected  by 
it.      No   action  has  been   as  yet   taken    by   the    Victorian   Govern- 
ment in  the  matter,  but  the  Intercolonial  Trade  and  Labour  Congress, 
which  sat  in  Ballarat  in  April,  discussed  the  subject,  and  was  absolutely 
unanimous   in    calling   upon   the    several   Australian    Legislatures   to 
institute  an  eight  hours  system  through  all  Australia  by  law.     Their 
only  difference  w^as  whether  they  should  retain  the  '  where  practic- 
able '  reservation  in  the  resolution,  and  by  a  majority  they  determined 
to   discard   it.      One   of    the   last   American   consular   reports   brings 
us   some   interesting   details   about   the   extension  of  the  eight  hours 
system  in  Sydney,  N.S.W.     Fifty-three  different  branches  of  work  are 
specified  in  which  the  eight  hours  day  now  prevails,   and  54  branches 
in   which   the   day   is   longer.     Coal   miners   work   44  hours  a  week. 
City   municipal   employes   work   also  44  hours   a   w^eek,  but    on    the 
State    railways    engine    drivers,   guards,    brakesmen,   signalmen    and 
porters  work    55   hours  a  week,  while  blacksmiths,  carriage  builders- 
and  labourers  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  like  their  fellow- tradesmen 
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in  private  workshops.  The  longest  hours  are  wrought  by  omnibus  men 
and  some  shopmen,  who  work  70  a  week,  and  by  shipmasters,  who  are 
set  down  as  working  90. 


The  University  of  Vienna  has  appointed  Dr.  Bohm  Bawerk  an 
Honorary  Professor  (Ehren-professor).  The  author  of  Theories  of 
Interest  left  his  professor's  chair  at  Innsbruck  a  year  ago  for  a  post  in 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  the  Austrian  metropolis ;  but  the  University 
is  determined  that  he  shall  not  want  an  excuse  for  continuing  his 
economical  work  pari  passu  with  his  official. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  is  announced,  on  May  9,  of  Mr.  George  Derbyshire,  who 
had  filled  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  London  Bankers*  Clearing-house 
for  the  last  forty  years.  As  the  head  of  the  largest  financial  institution 
in  the  world — an  institution  where  some  £7,000,000,000  are  paid  away 
annually — Mr.  Derbyshire  was  well  known  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
financial  world.  He  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  inspector  in  1852, 
succeeding  Mr.  John  Pocock.  To  him  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
brought  about  the  most  important  of  all  the  alterations  in  the  trans- 
action of  clearing  business — the  paying  of  balances  by  transfer — so  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  whole  of  the  enormous  amount  which  repre- 
sents the  transactions  of  *  the  house  *  is  split  up  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  items  and  passed  from  the  coffers  of  one  set  of  banks  into 
the  coffers  of  another  set  without  the  changing  of  a  single  note  or  the 
passing  of  a  single  coin.  The  plan  was  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  but  was  opposed  by.  the  majority  of  bankers.  Mr.  Derbyshire 
urged  the  matter  most  strongly,  and  it  was  decided  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Bank  of  England  in  1854  that  the  plan  of  settlement  by  transfer 
should  be  adopted.  Mr.  Derbyshire  was  born  in  1822,  and  was  in  his 
seventieth  year.  He  was  educated  at  Colfe's  Grammar  School,  Lewis- 
ham,  and  in  1842  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  London  and  County 
Bank,  which  he  left  on  his  promotion  to  the  post  of  inspector  of  the 
Clearing-house. — From  The  Times. 
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Les  Manieurs  d' Argent  a  Borne.     Par  A.  Deloume.      Paris  : 

Thorin. 

Two  classes  of  persons  at  Borne  had  the  handling  of  money  in  a 
large  way  under  the  Republic — ^the  bankers  and  the  contractors — and  to 
these  two  classes  M.  Deloume's  stately  volume  is  practically  confined. 
Mere  occasional  speculators  or  money-lenders  hardly  come  under  his 
ken,  and  he  limits  himself  to  the  period  of  the  Republic  because  the 
power  of  money  was  best  organized  and  most  irresistible  in  that  period. 
Unfortunately  the  material  for  the  study  of  this  power,  and  of  the  men 
who  wielded  it,  is  far  from  abundant.  Scattered  texts  in  literary  works  ; 
legal  remarks  by  jurists  much  later  in  date  than  the  days  of  the  great 
contractors  ;  some  inscriptions  of  no  great  importance  ;  these  things  do 
not  furnish  a  complete  picture. 

The  constructive  imagination  must  therefore  be  called  into  play. 
We  must  reanimate  the  past  by  a  breath  from  the  present.  Business 
men  of  to-day,  familiar  with  banking  or  with  joint-stock  companies,  can 
gather  from  a  hint  of  Cicero  or  Polybius  far  more  than  a  mere  scholar 
can  make  out,  and  no  century  before  the  nineteenth  could  so  well  com- 
prehend the  energy  of  speculation. 

The  contractors  (publicani)  are  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
the  two  bodies  before  us.  The  Roman  Republic  reserved  to  itself  all 
great  enterprises,  but  turned  them  over  to  contractors  gathered  into 
societates.  These  joint-stock  companies,  regularly  organized  with 
shares  (partes,  particulce),  shareholders  {socii,  participes),  directors 
(magistri),  and  chairmen  (inancipes),  undertook  building,  drainage, 
mines,  corn-supply,  military  supplies,  and  the  collection  of  custom-house 
duties  and  taxes  of  many  kinds.  The  members  were  chiefly  Romans, 
but  foreigners  were  not  excluded.  Their  manifold  business  naturally 
spread  over  the  whole  Roman  world  ;  their  private  post  was  excellently 
arranged ;  and  their  shares  weht  up  or  down  in  the  city  according  to 
the  news  which  came  in  or  which-  the  directors  thought  fit  to  publish. 

Enormous  wealth  was  collected  by  these  companies  into  compara- 
tively few  hands.     M.  Deloume  insists,  taking  perhaps  too  literally  a 
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passage  of  Polybius,  that  the  shares  were  widely  dififused  and  held  in 
small  amounts  by  all  except  the  very  humblest  persons.  But  we  have 
a  difficulty  in  understanding  how,  were  this  the  case,  we  have  so  few 
allusions  to  this  form  of  property  among  the  tenuiores.  Nor  xsan  we 
quite  go  with  him  in  estimating  so  highly  the  actual  influence  of  the 
aggregated  wealth.  It  is  true  that  Cicero  was  mortally  afraid  of  his 
good  friends  the  'puhlicani ;  it  is  true  that  he  gives  them  remarkable 
precedence  in  his  phrase  about  omnes  societates,  omnes  ordines  ;  it  is  true 
that  for  many  years  the  moneyed  men  (equites :  a  wider  term  than 
puhlicani)  sat  exclusively  as  jurors.  But  still,  to  speak  of  *  le  r^gne  des 
manieurs  d'argent '  is  too  strong  with  regard  to  a  commonwealth  in 
which  we  find  so  many  other  political  forces  freely  at  work.  We  must 
leave  the  judgment  of  Professor  Bryce  in  the  Contemporary  Beview, 
January,  1891,  to  balance  the  assertion  that '  Jamais,  k  notre  avis,  I'argent 
et  ceux  qui  le  manient  n'ont  exerc6  sur  les  moeurs  publiques  et  le 
gouvernement  d'un  pays  une  influence  semblable  k  celle  des  grands 
sp^culateurs  romains  de  cette  6poque.* 

But  in  any  case  the  puhlicani  were  strong,  too  strong  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  They  plundered  the  provinces.  They  avenged 
themselves  on  LucuUus.  They  wrought  the  condemnation  of  the 
just  P.  Rutihus  Rufus.  How  is  it  that  capital  was  so  much  more 
powerful  with  them  than  with  the  bankers  ?  For  one  thing,  participa- 
tion in  their  enterprises  was  much  more  widely  spread ;  spread  just  as 
far  as  we  may  think  that  the  shares  went.  For  another,  the  state 
would  allow  no  company,  except  its  own  contractors,  so  to  organize 
itself  as  to  be  capable  of  financial  and  industrial  enterprises  on  a  large 
scale,  conducted  at  a  distance,  and  taking  a  long  time.  The  ordinary 
law  threw  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  other  partnerships  and 
joint  enterprises,  but  was  relaxed  in  favour  of  state  contractors.  The 
death  or  withdrawal  of  one  member  broke  up  every  other  sort  of  joint 
enterprise. 

These  powerful  and  self-seeking  companies  had  their  palmy  day  in 
the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic.  But  their  prosperity  was  inter- 
rupted by  Sulla  and  ended  by  Augustus.  Perhaps  only  a  strong 
military  usurper  could  have  made  good  his  position  against  them,  and 
have  gained  time  to  bring  about  their  downfall  by  giving  up  the  use  of 
middle  men,  and  by  having  state  business  done  directly  through  state 
officials.  It  is  probable  that  their  disappearance  was  regretted  by  few. 
If  we  could  forget  a  long  history  of  extortion  and  outrage,  we  should 
yet  remember  that  the  moneyed  class  at  Rome  (and  this  is  true  of 
bankers  as  well  as  contractors)  showed  little  public  spirit  and  seldom 
used  their  power  but  for  selfish  ends.  They  did  no  good  to  their  world. 
They  introduced  no  reforms,  they  taught  no  useful  truths.  They 
never  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  trying  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  or 
prevent  the  exportation  of  bullion.  They  never  protested  against  plated 
money,  injudicious  taxes,  or  sumptuary  laws.  In  fact  they  had  no 
theory  of  economics,  and  their  practice  was  simple  rapacity.  M. 
Deloume   adds   that   '  ces   moeurs,   a  la  fois   aristocratiques  et  rare- 
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ment  d^sint^ress^es,   ont   souvent   donn6   lieu   k  des  rapprochements 
curieux' entre  les  Eomains  et  les  Anglo-Saxons.' 

M.  Deloume  has  put  together  the  authorities  touching  these  matters, 
given  a'  useful  summary  of  the  bearings  of  Koman  law  upon  dealers  in 
money,  and  drawn  out  many  points  in  contrast  between  ancient  and 
modem  capitalists.  But  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  greatly  extended 
the  borders  of  knowledge.  He  is  somewhat  inaccurate  in  small  points, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  an  uneasy  feeling  on  finding  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
and  Appian,  quoted  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  very  curious  Latin. 

Franklin  T.  Richards. 


The     Scape    and    Method    of   Political    Economy,      By    John 
Neville  Keynes,  M.A.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Keynes'  first  laurels  were  won  in  the  comparatively  barren 
field  of  formal  logic.  He  now  has  obtained  an  equally  brilliant  triumph 
by  an  attack  on  the  most  arduous  parts  of  the  material  or  inductive 
logic. 

It  used  to  be  true,  according  to  Bagehot,  of  books  relating  to 
currency  that  the  first  question  asked,  perhaps  the  only  curiosity  felt, 
by  most  readers  was  directed  to  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  :  was  the  author 
for  or  against  that  measure  ?  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that 
interest  in  a  work  relating  to  the  method  of  Economics  centres  round 
the  issues  raised  in  recent  years  by  the  writers  who  have  revolted 
against  the  abuse  of  abstract  dogmas.  We  once  heard  the  question  put 
to  a  lecturer :  *  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Political 
Economy  ?  '  *  I  am  in  favour  of  the  true  Political  Economy,'  the  person 
thus  interrogated  replied  with  sufficient  readiness.  We  imagine  that 
Mr.  Keynes'  answer  to  a  question  which  had  better  not  be  asked  would 
be  very  similar.  *  The  method  of  political  economy  cannot  adequately 
be  described  by  any  single  phrase,'  he  says  justly.  The  Hallam  of 
methodologists,  he  gives  complete  satisfaction  to  the  partisans  of  neither 
extreme. 

*  No  one  method  will  be  advocated  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other 
methods.  .  . 

*  If  pure  induction  is  inadequate,  pure  deduction  is  equally  inade- 
quate. It  is  a  mistake,  that  is  only  too  common,  to  set  up  these  methods 
in  mutual  opposition,  as  if  the  employment  of  either  of  them  excluded 
the  employment  of  the  other.  It  is  on  the  contrary  by  their  unprejudiced 
combination  alone  that  any  complete  development  of  economic  science 
is  possible.  For,  as  Professor  Cohn  remarks,  all  induction  is  blind,  so 
long  as  the  deduction  of  causal  connection  is  left  out  of  account ;  and 
all  deduction  is  barren,  so  long  as  it  does  not  start  from  observation.' 

This  we  hold  to  be  the  right  faith  concerning  the  double  nature  of 
economic  method  :  in  a  just  mean  between  the  monophysite  heresies  at 
each  extreme.  It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Keynes  illustrating  this  doc- 
trine should  have  cited  Professor  Cohn,  whose  name  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  a  one-sided  historical  sect.   The  dicta  and  examples  of  Pro- 
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fessors  Cohn,  Eoscher,  Wagner,  and  other  eminent  Germans  cited  by 
Mr.  Keynes,  attest  the  justice  of  the  following  observations : — 

*  We  must  not .  .  .  exaggerate  the  opposition  between  what  may  be 
called  the  classical  English  school  and  the  new  school.  .  .  .  The  dif- 
ference is  strictly  speaking  one  of  degree  only ;  and  we  find  the  oppo- 
sition reduced  to  a  minimum,  when  we  compare  the  actual  procedure 
in  the  solution  of  given  problems  adopted  by  the  best  contemporary 
economists,  whether  they  profess  to  belong  to  the  new  school,  or  are 
content  to  be  classed  with  the  old.' 

Contemplating  separately  the  two  functions  of  inductive  reasoning — 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  in  consideration  processes  that  are 
inextricably  intertwined  in  action — we  may  first  observe  that  Mr. 
Keynes  in  his  analysis  of  the  Deductive  Method  very  correctly  grounds 
abstract  reasoning  on  what  may  be  called  *  hypotheses  :'  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  geometrical  axioms  have  been  so  called.  A  perfectly  straight 
line  nowhere  exists,  says  Mill ;  and  the  rigidity  of  the  *  economic  man  * 
is  even  more  hypothetical.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  hypotheses  rest  upon  nothing.  The  hypothesis  of  the  *  economic 
man,*  is  not,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  as  arbitrary  as  the  hypo- 
thesis which  might  be  entertained  of  a  perfectly  altruistic  man.  You 
could  not  say  of  these  two  assumptions  that  they  were  equally  true  or 
false  and  equally  useful. 

But,  though  the  foundations  of  abstract  reasoning  do  not  rest  upon 
nothing,  they  are  seldom  strong  enough  by  themselves  to  sustain  prac- 
tical conclusions.  To  complete  the  supporting  arch  there  is  needed 
the  consilience  of  specific  experience.  Mr.  Keynes  has  surveyed  with 
equal  eye  both  parts  of  the  scientific  structure.  The  importance  of 
ascertaining  facts,  the  value  of '  history '  in  the  wider  Greek  sense,  is  not 
underrated  by  him.  He  points  out  how  history  of  bygone  times  is  use- 
ful in  illustrating  and  confirming  economic  theories.  He  holds,  indeed, 
that  *  deduction  from  elementary  principles  of  human  nature  also  finds 
some  place  in  the  argument.'  But  not  in  every  case ;  for  it  is  not 
true  *  that  economic  history  never  provides  premisses  for  the  economist 
or  forms  the  basis  of  his  doctrines.' 

But,  while  thus  rendering  to  specific  experience  the  things  which 
belong  to  her  province,  Mr.  Keynes  gives  no  countenance  to  the  preten- 
sions of  a  one-sided  '  Historismus.'  '  Mere  description,'  he  justly  says, 
'  cannot  constitute  a  science ;  and  political  economy  has  no  purely 
classificatory  stage,  such  as  will  enable  it  to  be  compared  with  sciences 
of  the  type  of  zoology  and  botany.'  The  complex  problems  of  political 
economy  cannot  be  successfully  attacked  without  what  Professor 
Marshall  has  called  *  a  special  organon.'  As  Bagehot,  quoted  ap- 
provingly by  Mr.  Keynes,  has  said — 

*  If  you  attempt  to  solve  such  problems  without  some  apparatus  of 
method,  you  are  as  sure  to  fail  as  if  you  try  to  take  a  modern  military 
fortress — a  Metz  or  a  Belfort — by  common  assault.  You  must  have 
guns  to  attack  the  one,  and  method  to  attack  the  other.' 

In  one  respect,  perhaps,  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  Mr. 
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Keynes  has  shown  some  partiality  to  the  deductive  school.  He  not 
only,  after  Mill,  Cairnes,  Professors  Sidgwick,  Dunbar,  Wagner,  and 
the  majority  of  considerable  writers  on  the  subject,  extols  deductive 
reasoning,  but  also,  going  beyond  those  writers,  ranks  high  that  species 
of  deduction  which  is  effected  through  the  channels  of  mathematical 
conceptions.  We  submit,  however,  that  this  course  is  less  prejudicial 
tian  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  the  claims  of  the  *  practicals,*  as 
Mill  calls  the  party  opposed  to  the  a  prior ists.  The  generalizations  of 
mathematical  theory,  are  so  manifestly  abstract  and  in  so  high  a  degree 
idealized  as  to  run  no  risk  of  having  their  hypothetical  character 
mistaken.  Unlike  the  middle  axioms  which  are  expressed  in  familiar 
terms,  the  higher  theory,  to  which  symbolic  and  diagrammatic  state- 
ment is  appropriate,  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  immediately  applic- 
able to  practice.  The  former  statement  might  be  compared  to  a 
district  map  which  affords,  indeed,  some  guidance  to  the  wayfarer, 
but  may  easily  lead  him  out  of  the  path  if  not  supplemented  by  local 
inquiry.  Whereas  the  mathematical  method  is  like  the  map  of  a 
kingdom  or  the  world;  the  pedestrian  who  attempted  to  guide  his 
steps  by  such  a  chart  would  be  not  only  a  wayfaring  man,  but  a  fool. 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  some  remarks  made  by 
Professor  Fox  well,  to  which  Mr.  Keynes  refers  with  approbation. 

That  Mr.  Keynes  has  no  partial  bias  in  favour  of  mathematical 
reasoning  may  be  inferred  from  the  discussion  of  statistics  in  relation 
to  political  economy,  which  occupies  his  concluding  pages.  For  he  has 
not  even  alluded,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  mathematical  method  of  statistics,  the  use  of  the  theory  of  errors 
in  eliminating  chance.  The  omission  may  be  justified  partly  by  the 
fact  that  statistics  are  treated  only  incidentally  in  Mr.  Keynes*  work  ; 
partly  on  the  tenable  supposition  that  the  higher  mathematics  play  a 
more  important  part  in  what  may  be  called  the  analytical,  than  the 
statistical,  side  of  social  science.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Keynes  points 
out,  the  rdle  of  mathematical  science  in  political  economy  is  to  afford 
only  regulative  ideas,  rather  than  numerical  results  such  as  the 
physicist  has  a  right  to  expect.  But  then,  in  political  economy,  that 
indirect  use  extends  over  a  wide  sphere,  whereas  the  points  in  social 
statistics,  where  the  mathematical  method  is  applicable,  are  compara- 
tively few.  For  it  is  generally  better  to  attain  certainty  by  augmenting 
observations,  rather  than  by  a  nice  use  of  the  theory  of  errors  to 
extract  the  utmost  degree  of  probable  evidence  which  may  be  afforded 
by  a  limited  number  of  observations.  The  statistician  is  generally  in 
the  position  of  the  American  farmer,  whom  it  pays  better  to  extend  his 
farm  rather  than  to  cultivate  very  highly  a  comparatively  few  acres. 

Mr.  Keynes  seems,  therefore,  justified  in  directing  his  attention  to 
the  logical,  rather  than  the  mathematical  side  of  statistics.  He  gives 
useful  instances  of  the  fallacies  to  which  induction,  based  upon  figures, 
is  liable — what  the  late  Mr.  Sargant  emphatically  called  '  the  lies  of 
statistics.' 

This  part  of  the  work  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
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on  the  methods  of  induction  which  occur  earlier.  A  rich  vein  of  logical 
reflection  runs  through  the  whole  work  ;  sometimes,  as  it  were,  visible 
on  the  surface,  expressed  legibly  in  the  text,  and  sometimes  requiring  to 
be  mined  from  abstruse  footnotes.  The  principle  of  this  variety  of 
strata  is  not  very  evident.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  valuable 
remark  of  Professor  Cohn  on  the  use  of  deduction,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  be  placed  in  the  text,  while  the  strained  eye  must  seek 
in  a  footnote  for  the  following  equally  valuable  remark,  which  we  are 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  quoting  ?  *  The  idea  that  mere  col- 
lections of  historical  and  statistical  material  can  be  made  available  for 
science  without  deductive  aids,  is  just  as  much  an  extravagance  as  the 
opposite  idea  that  out  of  deductions  from  elementary  hypotheses  the 
whole  science  can  be  constructed.' 

Of  the  numerous  logical  discussions  to  which  we  have  referred  may 
be  specially  noted  those  which  relate  to  the  method  of  difference,  and 
the  use  of  definition  in  political  economy.  In  treating  these  and 
cognate  topics  the  author  has  not  aimed  at  producing  surprise  and 
entertainment  by  brilliant  paradoxes,  but  rather  at  co-ordinating  and 
occasionally  supplementing  the  logical  principles  which  Mill  and  the 
later  economists  who  have  treated  of  economic  method  have  laid  down. 
The  relation  of  Mr.  Keynes'  Scope  arid  Method  of  Political  Economy 
to  the  classical  writings  on  that  subject  is  much  the  same  as  the  relation 
of  his  Formal  Logic  to  the  treatises  of  Aristotle  and  Boole — not 
equally   original,    but    perhaps    better    adapted    to   the  purposes    of 

education. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Keynes'  later  logical  treatise  may  also  resemble 
his  earlier  one  in  its  popularity.  We  could  wish  for  it  indeed  a 
monopoly  of  favour,  and  such  finality  as  in  political  economy  is  attain- 
able. For  we  cannot  conceal  a  certain  impatience  at  the  continual 
reopening  of  a  question  on  which  authorities  appear  to  be  substantially, 
if  not  in  phrase,  agreed.  As  it  is  forcibly  said  by  one  of  Mr.  Keynes' 
predecessors,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Limt,  in  his  brilliant  study  on  The  Present 
Condition  of  Economic  Science ^  *  sensible  men  long  ago  dropped  the 
controversy  and  went  about  their  business,  careless  as  to  whether  their 
methods  were  called  **  historical  "  or  **  orthodox."  ' 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 

Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Kapital.     Von  Otto  Wittelshofer. 
Tiibingen,  1890. 

Though  published  in  Germany,  this  book  is  of  Austrian  author- 
ship ;  the  writer  is  a  well-known  bank  director  in  Vienna.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  real  popularity  of  economic  study  in  Austria  that  such  books 
can  be  written  outside  the  Universities.  In  the  German-speaking 
nations,  laymen  rarely  venture  to  write  on  learned  topics  ;  and  some 
features  of  the  present  treatise  will  probably  offend  academic  critics 
on  the  Continent,  if  not  in  our  own  country.  The  anxious  pro- 
vision of  references,  chequering  the  pages  of  most  German  authors 
with    long    footnotes    and   encumbering    their    volumes    before     and 
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behind,  with  long  prefaces  and  appendices,  is  not  visible  in  this 
instance  ;  the  author  acknowledges  his  debts  briefly  and  indirectly 
(see  pp.  162  to  170,  cf,  94,  &c,).  On  this  side  of  the  North  Sea  at 
least,  we  see  how  good  it  is  for  a  man  to  spell  out  his  lesson  for 
himself,  even  if,  through  the  shortness  of  life,  he  will  perhaps  fail 
to  carry  his  subject  farther  than  his  predecessors  and  will  perhaps  find 
out  at  the  end  that  they  have  thought  his  best  thoughts  before  him. 
To  have  familiar  facts  stated  in  unfamiliar  language  may  be  an 
advantage,  when  the  writer  is  evidently  making  them  clear  to  his  own 
mind  in  his  own  way.  And  this  advantage  is  present  in  the  book 
before  us. 

In  the  book  before  us  the  terminology  is  more  novel  than  the 
reasonings  ;  but  the  two  are  so  far  in  harmony  that  the  former  is 
philosophical,  and  the  latter  are  abstract.  No  one  is  so  abstract  as 
the  practical  man,  when  he  once  plunges  into  theory,  and  in  the  present 
case  the  abstract  elements  of  economy  are  all  (or  almost  all)  that 
our  author  recognizes  as  permanent  principles. 

He  begins  (see  Preface)  by  warning  us  against  the  tendency  to 
mistake  an  accident  of  history  for  an  eternal  truth  and  against  the 
contrary  tendency  to  assert  the  eternal  truth  without  due  regard  to 
the  modifying  accidents  of  history.  For  example,  there  is  an  objec- 
tive and  there  is  a  subjective  capital.  The  economical  essence  of  the 
notion  of  capital  is  imchangeable  and  omnipresent ;  it  is  surplus  pro- 
duct devoted  to  future  production  (p.  36,  &c.).  In  its  degenerate  or 
corrupted  form  it  is  *  Subjective  Capital,'  which  arises  through  the  system 
of  private  property  and  through  the  existence  of  capitalists,  employers, 
and  wage  earners  as  separate  classes,  and  is  simply  the  means  of 
getting  profits.  *  We  can  only  have  a  correct  view  of  the  function  of 
past  products  if  we  strip  from  the  notion  of  Capital  the  element  of 
Property  and  thereby  reach  a  clear  conception  of  an  Objective  Capital.* 
(Preface  p.  VII.)  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  we  must  needs  have 
philosophical  terms  in  economic  discussions,  they  ought  to  be  used 
with  stricter  analogy  to  their  use  in  philosophy  itself.  *  Objective  *  and 
*  subjective  '  apply  aptly  enough  to  the  case  of  insurance,  where  *  ob- 
jectively '  there  is  a  loss,  *  subjectively '  the  insured  is  no  loser  (p.  255 
note).  But  a  body  of  social  institutions  which  (by  our  author's  own 
account)  can  completely  dominate  and  distort  the  primary  economical 
relations  of  men  to  goods  cannot  without  incongruity  be  set  down  as 
merely  *  subjective.'  Apart  from  the  terminology,  the  distinction  is 
substantially  that  of  Rodbertus,  Wagner,  and  others  between  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  historical  category,  and  is  akin  to  that  of  John  Mill 
between  the  laws  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  physical  facts  and  the 
laws  that  are  of  human  institution  only.  In  detail,  our  author 
lays  stress  on  the  distinction  of  necessaries  from  luxuries.  The  pro- 
duction that  ministers  to  the  former  is  quantitative,  to  the  latter, 
qualitative.  The  former,  in  short,  is  measurable  by  statistics,  the 
latter  fluctuates  beyond  accurate  calculation  (p.  5).  The  contrast 
becomes  the  more  marked  as  civilization  advances  ;  and  its  results  are 
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the  more  serious  as  long  and  roundabout  forms  of  production  come  to 
take  the  place  of  a  production  for  the  year  within  the  year  or  for  the 
day  within  the  day.  The  progress  of  civilization  simplifies  the 
individual's  share  in  the  work  of  production  and  multiplies  the 
separate  processes  thereof ; — hence  results  a  close  dependence  of  the 
individual  on  society.  Now  the  sum  of  products  is  [objectively]  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  wants  they  supply,  and  the  wants  often  follow  the 
products  as  well  as  the  products  the  wants  ;  hence  the  separate  items 
of  the  whole  sum  of  wants  (or  whole  Demand)  stand  to  each  other  in 
a  constantly  varying  relation,  which  we  call  Value.  Value  (in  our 
author's  sense)  is  *  the  measure  of  the  power  of  a  product  to  satisfy  a 
want,  compared  with  the  like  power  on  the  part  of  other  products  ' 
(p.  26,  where  a  footnote  shows  that  we  are  to  understand  value  as 
*  social  value,'  or  value  for  society  viewed  collectively).  *  Value  measures 
the  quota  which  a  product  supplies  to  the  collective  demand  of  a 
community  '  (45).  Value  thus  (as  presently  appears)  depends  [ob- 
jectively] on  labour,  service  and  reward,  work  done  and  want  satisfied 
being  always  [objectively]  in  correspondence  (see  e.g,  38,  39,  47). 

In  the  republic  of  letters  a  man  may  no  doubt  use  his  words  in  any 
way  he  chooses ;  but  all  uses  are  not  equally  expedient,  and  the  above 
definition  of  value  seems  very  inexpedient  indeed.  Still,  as  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  author's  argument,  we  need  not  linger  over  it,  but  go 
on  to  his  really  cardinal  propositions.  We  are  told  that,  with  the 
establishment  of  private  property  and  private  (as  opposed  to  common) 
management  of  business,  service  and  reward  become  disjoined  and 
disproportionate  (74  &c.).  *  The  characteristic  mark  of  the  system  of 
labour  for  wages  is  that  the  workman's  theoretically  assignable  share 
{ideelen  Antheil)  in  the  finished  article,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  his 
socially  proportionate  recompense  for  his  work,  as  distinguished  from  his 
stipulated  payment  for  the  same,  is  annexed  by  another  than  himself,' 
i.e.  by  the  owner  of  the  finished  article  (79).  As  in  Karl  Marx,  so  in 
Wittelshofer ;  profits  come  from  surplus  production  made  possible  by 
the  industrial  growth  of  a  society,  but  they  fall  to  a  few  instead  of  all 
members  of  said  society,  owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  possession  of 
property  enables  the  few  to  put  on  the  penniless  many.  All  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  against  the  *  Exploitation  theory '  of 
Wages  and  Profits  fall  to  be  made  against  Mr.  Wittelshofer 's  re-state- 
ment of  them.  His  book  is,  in  one  sense,  not  controversial,  for  it  makes 
no  reply  to  criticisms  of  these  and  other  positions,  although  it  is 
clear  from  some  parts  of  it  that  the  author  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  said  criticisms  (see  e,g.  26,  48,  94  n.,  208  n.).  In  another  sense 
the  book  is  very  controversial  indeed  ;  it  advances  positions  that  are 
sadly  open  to  controversy.  Dr.  Bohm  Bawerk's  Positive  Theory  of 
Interest  was  in  the  hands  of  our  author  before  his  own  work  was 
finally  printed  (see  p.  208  n.) ;  but  we  are  roundly  told  (without  any 
refutation  of  the  arguments  of  Bohm  Bawerk)  that  *  objectively  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  interest  on  capital '  (216).  Professor  Wieser's  in- 
genious arguments,  to  show  how  the  leading  economic  relations  would 
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appear  even  under  communism,  not  to  say  socialism,  are  equally 
ignored.  We  are  told  (in  our  author's  final  deliverance)  that  in  our 
modern  societies  the  *  subjective '  form  of  capital  has  perverted  the 
*  objective,'  has  caused  neglect  of  production  (the  chief  end  of  all 
economy),  and  the  pursuit,  instead,  of  mere  profits ;  it  has  wrongly 
distributed  the  fruits  of  labour,  it  has  confined  the  mass  of  men  to 
a  bare  living  and  increased  the  luxuries  of  a  few  favoured  individuals ; 
it  has  made  labour  uncertain  of  its  earnings,  by  making  it  depend  on 
an  employer ;  and  it  has  led  to  erring  speculation,  dangerous  borrowing 
and  lending,  and  frequent  crises  (255  to  260).  The  return  to  *  objec- 
tivity '  is  (it  would  seem)  to  be  effected  by  a  Socialism  that  includes 
Protection  (see  p.  261  n.)  and  by  a  policy  of  Commercial  Isolation 
somewhat  like  Fichte's.  But  in  justice  it  must  be  granted  that  Mr. 
Wittelshofer  does  his  best  to  avoid  practical  conclusions.  His  work  is 
meant  to  be  purely  theoretical.  J.  B. 

Principles  of  Social  Economics.     By   George   Gunton.      New 
York  and  London :  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Gunton  has  read,  if  somewhat  narrowly,  with  great  care 
and  thought,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  own  work  is  generally  sugges- 
tive even  when  the  conclusions  seem  untenable.  His  criticisms  are 
often  very  acute,  and  he  is  always  independent.  He  is  a  protectionist, 
but  of  a  perfectly  reasonable  order.  The  principal  faults  in  the  book 
are,  first,  the  easy  reliance  on  d  priori  theories  of  evolution  to  explain 
the  nature  of  social  progress ;  and,  secondly,  the  failure  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  certain  theoretical  distinctions,  e.g.,  price  and  value. 
The  greatest  merits  are  found  in  the  grasp  of  the  relations  of  con- 
sumption and  production,  in  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  inter- 
action of  social  and  purely  economic  forces,  and  in  the  freshness  of 
the  illustrations  drawn  from  actual  conditions.  The  book  is  well 
worth  reading  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  recent  advances  of 
poUtical  economy ;  the  positive  contributions  of  the  author  may  be 
small  in  themselves,  but  his  mode  of  presentation  is  certainly 
stimulating,  and  his  treatment  of  adverse  opinion  is  always  fair  and 
temperate.  J.  S.  N. 

The  Eight  Hours  Day.    By  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  and  Harold 
Cox,  B.A.     London  :  Walter  Scott. 

The  authors  of  this  interesting  and  well-written  treatise  put  it 
forward  modestly  as  in  no  sense  a  complete  history  of  the  Eight  Hours 
Movement  or  anything  more  than  an  attempt  to  bring  into  accessible 
form  as  much  information  about  the  movement  as  possible.  And  they 
have  certainly  succeeded  in  presenting  in  reasonable  compass  and  easy 
readable  form  a  large  body  of  useful  information  derived  from  many 
different  countries  and  relating  to  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  historical, 
economic,  and  social.  Much  of  it  has  been  obtained  for  the  first  time 
by  private  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  authors  themselves,  and  of  this 
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sort  the  account  of  a  number  of  eight  hours  experiments  given  in  the 
appendix  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  being  of  especial  value  and  interest. 
The  writers  are  disposed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  present  eight  hours 
movement  to  a  possible  survival  among  the  English  working  class  of  a 
tradition  of  the  eight  hours  day  which  they  are  believed  to  have 
possessed  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  to  have  lost  again  in  the  sixteenth. 
Mr.  Thorold  Eogers's  acute  inference  as  to  the  easy  hours  of  labour  in 
the  fifteenth  century  is  probably  correct,  but  there  is  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  same  easy  hours  continued  down  to  a  much  more 
recent  period  than  is  commonly  supposed.  No  doubt  the  Quarter 
Sessions  often  prescribed  a  very  long  day — twelve  hours,  exclusive  of 
meal  times ;  but,  as  Mr.  Bogers  has  shown,  the  Quarter  Sessions'  pre- 
scriptions were  habitually  evaded.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Cox  quote  from 
Mr.  Bogers  the  statutory  day  of  labour  fixed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Warwick  in  1684.  It  was  to  be  between  March  and  September  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  with  two 
hours  and  a  half  off  for  meals  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  September  till 
the  middle  of  March  it  was  to  be  from  daylight  till  dusk.  But,  a 
century  later,  the. hours  of  rural  labour  actually  in  common  use  in 
Warwickshire  are  thus  stated  by  Murray  in  his  Beport  on  the  agri- 
culture of  that  county  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  : — *  Horn's  of  labour 
from  six  o'clock  to  two,  and  from  seven  to  three  in  the  summer,  and 
afterwards  clean  each  their  horses  and  procure  meat  for  them,  clean 
out  the  stable  and  any  other  thing  necessary  to  be  done ;  in  winter 
about  six  hours. '^  And  William  Marshall,  the  agriculturist,  writing  in 
1787,  states  that  eight  hours  a  day  was  then  the  usual  time  for  fixed  * 
labour  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  in  Norfolk,  where  agri- 
culture was  more  advanced  and  doubtless  more  pushing  than  elsewhere, 
the  day  had  got  lengthened  to  ten  hours,  and  even  the  pace  of  the 
plough  was  accelerated  to  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  instead  of  the  one 

or  two  miles  usual  in  other  counties.^ 

Of  the  historical  part  of  the  book  the  least  satisfactory  portion  is 

the  account  of  the  Eight  Hours  Movement  in  Australia,  which  is  so 

defective  that  it  conveys — unintentionally,  of  course — ^a  substantially 

wrong  impression  of  the  actual  situation.     The  authors  claim  for  it  the 

merit  of  demonstrating  *  the  falsity  of  the  common  assertion  that  the 

Eight  Hours  Day  in  Australia  is  independent  of  legal  sanction  ' ;  but 

what  they  have  demonstrated  is  merely  the  existence  of  certain  statutes 

containing  eight  hours  clauses ;   they  have  neither  demonstrated  nor 

thought  of  demonstrating  that   any  human  being  ever  got  his  day 

shortened  through  one  of  them.     Three-fourths  of  the  workpeople  of 

Victoria  now  enjoy  an  eight  hours  day,  and  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I 

can  ascertain,  owe  it  to  law,  except  some  of  the  miners.     The  Victoria 

Eight  Hours  Factory  Act  of   1874,  of  which   the   authors  say  that 

it  *  only  excited  at   first   some  discontent,   but  it  gradually  became 

accepted   and  enforced,*  has  in  reality  never  been  compulsorily  enforced 

1  Marshall,  Review  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  the  Midland 
Department  of  England^  p.  319.  '  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk^  i.  138. 
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at  all,  and  now  almost  the  only  important  trades  in  the  colony  which 
have  not  got  the  eight  hours  day  are  the  very  trades — those  employing 
female  labour — which  have  enjoyed  the  paper  protection  of  that  Act 
for  the  last  seventeen  years.  And  though  an  eight  hours  clause  may 
be  inserted  in  Acts  for  public  works  like  the  Melbourne  Harbour  Act, 
1883,  and  in  government  contracts,  the  clause  is  really  in  the  nature  of 
a  supplementary  security  merely,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
trades  affected  by  the  contracts  first  obtained  their  eight  hours  day  in 
consequence  of  that  clause.  The  quarry  men  and  masons  of  Melbourne 
have  had  the  eight  hours  day  uninterruptedly  ever  since  1856,  and  had 
no  need  of  any  legislative  assistance  to  extort  it  from  a  harbour 
contractor  in  1883.  Clauses  of  that  sort  may,  of  course,  be  sometimes 
useful  in  forcing  some  remaining  long  hours  contractor  to  shorten  his 
day  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  for  pubHc  work,  but  whether  or  how 
far  they  have  in  any  instance  answered  that  purpose  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Cox  have  no  information  to  offer  us.  As  far  as  the  eight  hours  day 
exists  in  Victoria,  it  exists — with  the  exception  I  have  mentioned — 
through  opinion  and  independently  of  law ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  feeling  in  the  colony  that  opinion  has  now  done  all  it  can,  and 
that  legislation  must  henceforth  be  more  resorted  to  in  order  to  supply 
lacuTKEy  where  practicable.  The  rest  of  our  authors'  historical  narra- 
tive is  valuable,  instructive,  full  of  details,  and  marked  by  a  praise- 
worthy care  for  accuracy  and  impartiality  in  the  presentation  of  facts. 
In  truth,  the  facts  of  the  book  read  often  like  a  running  refutation  of 
its  most  favourite  theories. 

These  theories  are  contained  chiefly  in  a  special  chapter  on  *  The 
Probable  Economic  Besults  of  an  Eight  Hours  Day,'  in  which  the 
writers  speculate  upon  the  effect  of  a  general  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  in  all  trades  on  the  product  of  labour,  on  wages,,  on  prices,  on 
profit,  and  on  international  trade.  There  is  no  space  here  to  follow 
their  argument  in  all  its  branches,  but  the  stem  of  the  whole  is  their 
speculation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  shorter  hours  on  production.  On  this 
point  they  repeatedly  declare  their  conviction,  as  founded  on  all  the 
positive  evidence  in  the  case,  that  the  adoption  of  an  eight  hours  day 
will  result  in  no  diminution  of  individual  production,  except  in  certain 
special  branches  of  industry,  such  as  the  train,  omnibus,  and  tramway 
services,  because  in  most  other  branches  of  industry  the  reduction  in 
the  duration  of  labour  can  be  made  up  by  its  intensity,  and  the  work- 
people will  do  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  they  did  before  in  nine.  In 
this  conclusion  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  them  entirely,  for  the  fact 
has  been  already  tested  beforehand  by  a  far  greater  number  of  practical 
experiments,  and  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  industries  than  it  ever  was 
in  any  of  the  preceding  cases  of  reductions  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
some  very  decisive  experiments  of  this  sort  are  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  present  work.  But  the  writers  no  sooner  pronounce  this 
to  be  the  probable  alternative  than  they  appear  to  lose  faith  in  it 
again ;  at  all  events  they  lose  sight  of  it,  and  devote  the  rest  of  their 
argument  to  building  up  visions  of  hope  for  the  working  class  on  the 
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manual  could  carry  you  more  agreeably  over  the  ground,  for  Professor 
Graham  is  a  lucid  and  attractive  expositor,  thoughtful,  judicious,  and 
very  fair-minded  and  impartial,  with  a  constant  play  of  generous  sym- 
pathy which  no  doubt  contributes  to  juster  conceptions  of  alien  modes 
of  thought,  although,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  it  has  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  due  exactitude  and  firmness  of  discrimination.  The  best 
portion  of  the  book  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chapters  entitled  *  In  the 
Socialist  State,'  in  which  Mr.  Graham  sets  himself  to  see  how  Collec- 
tivism would  work  if  it  were  once  practically  established.  No  other 
writer,  I  think,  has  gone  so  effectively  into  this  part  of  the  subject. 
In  considering  the  system  of  things  in  the  Socialist  State,  he  receives, 
of  course,  no  help  from  Marx,  who  never  proposed  any  constructive 
schemes,  and  would  probably  say,  as  Liebknecht  said  at  the  recent 
Socialist  Congress  at  Halle  to  a  young  follower  who  wanted  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Socialist  State  to  be  published  for  propagandist  purposes, 
that  no  man  can  tell  what  to-morrow  will  bring  in  the  German  State 
that  exists  now,  and  how  is  any  man  to  forecast  how  things  will  shape 
in  the  Socialist  State  of  the  future  ?  It  will  evolve  as  it  will  evolve. 
Professor  Graham  bases  his  criticisms  accordingly,  partly  on  Mr.  Gron- 
lund's  '  Co-operative  Commonwealth,'  and  partly  on  necessary  deduc- 
tions from  Collectivist  principles ;  and  his  general  conclusion  is  that 
*  unless  the  industrial  chiefs  are  remunerated  liberally,  unless  there 
be  a  gradation  of  salaries,  and  unless  there  be  free  choice  of  products, 
or  a  production  suited  for  a  well-to-do  if  not  a  rich  class — that  is, 
unless  the  departure  from  the  present  system  is  not  great — Socialism 
would  not  work.'  The  weak  point  in  a  Socialist  view  of  things,  to  his 
mind,  seems  to  be  the  want  of  provision  for  any  luxurious  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  ;  the  general  would  not  think  it  worth  while 
fighting  if  he  had  no  better  fare  than  his  soldiers,  and  the  industrial 
manager  would  grow  weary  of  managing  well  if  his  sole  reward  was 
the  exercise  of  his  power.  But  would  that  be  necessarily  so  ?  One 
of  the  deductions  he  makes  which  will  probably  surprise  Socialists 
most  is  that  there  will  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  Socialist 
kingdom  of  speculation  and  gambling,  and  giving  of  high  usury  for 
money  advanced  in  the  hour  of  need.  *  There  could  be  no  legal  or 
open  money  market  or  general  market,  no  recognised  function  of 
banker,  and  all  would  be  done  in  evasion  of  the  law.  But  there  would 
certainly  be  speculation,  and  there  would  soon  be  evolved  an  individual 
type  to  facilitate  speculation  to  speculative  buyers  not  a  few,  just  as 
surely  as  the  bookmaker  has  been  evolved  to  facilitate  betting.'  He 
says  *  this  we  can  scientifically  predict '  ;  it  is  the  necessary  want  of 
the  gambling  spirit  denied  its  usual  outlet  in  private  undertakings. 
Mr.  Graham  shows  very  well  that  there  are  other  occupations  than 
that  of  the  bookmaker  that  must,  under  any  system  of  State  production, 
be  still  left  to  depend  on  private  enterprise.  Journalism  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  these.  If  the  State  were  to  print  everything  gratis,  it  would 
undertake  a  function  which  would  swallow  up  all  its  time  and  means, 
and  so  freedom  and  equality  both  enjoin  that  the  party  organ  be  sup- 
ported by  its  subscribers.     Socialism  must  also,  for  like  reasons,  dis- 
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establish  the  Church  while  establishing  everything  else.  Mr.  Graham's 
speculations  on  the  Socialist  State  may  not  invariably  command 
assent,  but  they  are  always  acute  and  interesting. 

In  the  two  earlier  chapters  on  *  Socialism  before  the  Nineteenth 
Century,'  and  *  Modern  Socialism  from  St.  Simon  to  Karl  Marx,*  Mr. 
Graham  uses  the  word  Socialism  with  a  strange  combination  of  exces- 
sive latitude  and  excessive  rigour.  Among  the  Socialists  he  treats  of 
he  includes  Moses,  Isaiah — *  the  greatest  of  Socialists,'  he  says — Jesus 
Christ,  Eousseau,  Fichte,  Carlyle — even  apparently  Hobbes  and 
Locke  ;  but  he  expressly  refuses  to  include  Robert  Owen,  the  man 
whose  system  the  word  was  first  invented  to  describe,  because,  he 
says,  Robert  Owen  was  not  a  Socialist  at  all,  but  a  Communist — as  if 
a  Communist  were  not  a  Socialist,  and  as  if  Owen  had  not  in  his 
writings  anticipated  that  very  doctrine  of  Collectivism  to  which  Mr. 
Graham  devotes  the  pith  of  his  work.  Mr.  Graham  does  not  explain 
his  distinction  between  Communism  and  Socialism,  but  he  says 
repeatedly  that  Communism  is  *  merely  the  extreme  of  Socialism,' 
and  that  it  is  preached  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  he  describes  the  differentice 
of  Owen's  system  as  being  *the  rule  of  equality  in  distribution, 
and  the  abolition  of  private  property.'  What  else  does  any  Socialism 
aim  at  ?  Mr.  Graham  himself  states  that  there  are  three  current 
senses  of  the  word  Socialism,  but  that  what  is  common  to  the  three, 
*  the  generic  feature  of  all,  is  the  aim  at  greater  equality  of  social 
conditions ;  in  the  first  case  to  be  attained  by  any  means ;  in  the 
second  and  third  to  be  attained  and  maintained  by  the  State.'  Equality 
of  conditions  through  community  of  property  is  the  principle  of  all 
properly  Socialist  systems,  and  there  is  perhaps  even  more  fault  in  the 
lax  extension  of  the  word  to  those  who  befriend  the  poor  and  condemn 
oppression  without  thinking  of  this  particular  principle,  than  in  the 
hesitation  Mr.  Graham  shows  to  apply  it  to  Owen  and  to  the  Anar- 
chists. Mr.  Graham's  definition  of  Socialism  is  defective.  Socialism 
is  more  than  *  the  aim  at  greater  equality  of  conditions,'  for  many 
persons  besides  Socialists  think  greater  equality  of  conditions  and 
better  diffusion  of  wealth  to  be  desirable,  and  would  even  make  that 
the  regular  policy  of  the  law.  Socialism  seeks  to  realise  some  false 
system  of  equality,  some  definite  but  erroneous  principle  of  right, 
some  mistaken  idea  of  social  justice,  and  the  word  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  merely  think  the  present  distribution  of  goods  is 
not  an  ideal  one,  without  proposing  any  wrong  or  unjust  ideal  to  sup- 
plant it.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  declared  the  present  system  to  be 
unideal  as  emphatically  as  anyone,  but  Mr.  Graham  correctly  enough 
considers  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  as  far  on  his  right  hand  as  the  Socialists 
are  on  his  left.  Mr.  Graham  is  always  disposed  to  look  on  Socialism 
as  if  it  were  an  imperfect  attempt  to  realise  a  higher  order  of  justice 
than  exists  at  present,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  only  an  imperfect 
attempt  to  realise  a  lower  order  of  justice.  He  thinks,  for  example, 
with  the  extremer  Socialists,  that  it  is  contrary  to  ideal  justice  to  pay 
the  skilled  better  than  the  unskilled,  or  the  gifted  than  the  incom- 
petent, though,  of  course,  he  admits  it  to  be  necessary  to  do  so  on 
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grounds  of  expediency,  since  the  world  would  not  last  for  a  year 
on  any  other  plan.  *  It  is  no  doubt,  he  says,  a  case  of  **  giving  to  him 
that  hath  "  to  pay  exceptionally  the  men  already  exceptionally  gifted  by 
nature.  It  is  not  ideal  justice  which  would  seem  to  require  less 
material  reward  for  the  person  with  higher  qualities,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  pleasurable.*  Ideal  justice,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Graham, 
requires  that  the  capable  be  worse  paid  than  the  incapable,  and  there 
is  only,  it  would  seem,  *  a  sort  of  justice  after  all '  in  the  common  rule 
that  pays  him  better ;  the  *  sort  of  justice '  being  that  *  if  he  is  the 
means  of  increasing  society's  material  products  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  other  productive  labourers,  he  is  entitled  on  that  score  to  a  liberal 
share  of  what  would  not  exist  but  for  him  '  (p.  202).  But  is  not  the 
latter  principle  much  the  more  ideally  just  of  the  two  ?  Why  should 
it  be  juster  to  pay  a  man  by  the  selfish  standard  of  the  trouble  of  his 
work  to  himself  than  by  the  public  standard  of  the  value  of  his  work  to 
other  people  ?  Why  should  a  man  have  a  right  to  get  more  money 
because  he  is  able  to  give  less?  The  supposed  higher  standard  of 
justice  is  really  the  lower  and  the  more  egotistic.  If  it  be  said  that  when 
a  man  does  all  he  can  he  ought  to  be  paid  with  the  best,  Mr.  Graham 
himself  will  answer  that  objection,  for  he  shows  that  if  all  were  paid 
alike  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  would]  continue  long  to  do  all  he 
can,  and  that  means  that  everybody  would  be  inflicting  injustice  upon 
his  neighbour.  The  equalisation  of  competence  and  incompetence,  or 
of  industry  and  idleness,  is  really  as  contrary  to  ideal  justice  as  it  is 
to  practical  policy.     It  is  not  equality. 

Under  the  head  of  *  Practicable  State  Socialism,'  Professor  Graham 
points  out  such  measures,  legislative  or  administrative,  as  the  State 
might  simply  adopt  for  improving  the  industrial  situation,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  giving  them  the  name  of  Socialism,  unless  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  any  intervention  of  authority  in  behalf  of  the 
poorer  classes,  or  any  extension  of  State  management,  is  of  itself 
Socialistic.  He  sees  no  remedy  for  low  wages  except  extended  markets, 
and  all  he  asks  from  the  State  in  that  connexion  is  to  try  and  get  other 
States  to  give  up  their  hostile  tariffs.  The  eight  hours  day  he  would 
not  introduce  by  authority  except  among  thejminers  (and  perhaps  the 
shop  assistants),  and  then  only  if  a  very  large  majority  of  the  trade 
demanded  it.  And  for  the  unemployed  he  would  do  nothing  but 
facilitate  access  to  waste  land  and  the  acquisition  cf  allotments.  He 
has  no  great  hope  of  co-operative  production,  but  he  would  give  a  little 
public  money  for  further  experiments  in  it.  He  would  try  to  intercept 
the  unearned  increment,  and  would  increase  the  death  duties  and  apply 
the  money  by  preference  to  support  friendly  societies,  orphan  asylums, 
and  education  for  *  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  presumably  have 
suffered  pecuniary  injury  from  the  large  accumulations.'  He  would 
have  free  primary  education,  and  he  would  establish  a  system  of 
scholarships  by  which  the  children  of  the  poor  could  have  the  advan- 
tage of  secondary  education,  and  the  way  opened  for  talent  in  all 
classes  into  the  professions.  Then  he  would  have  the  State  interfere 
to  restrain  monopolies,  but  not  in  any  case  to  undertake  industrial 
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management  unless  its  superiority  to  private  enterprise  in  the  particular 
case  was  demonstrated.  The  municipalities,  besides  supplying  gas 
and  water,  might,  when  necessary,  have  a  stock  of  workmen's  dwell- 
ings to  be  let  at  remunerative  but  not  exorbitant  rents.  Mr.  Graham 
discusses  his  several  proposals  with  much  practical  sense. 

A  Fragment  on  Government.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  byF.  C.  Montague,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1891, 
pp.  xii — 241. 

Bentham  is  one  of  those  writers  to  whom  it  is  still  somewhat 
difficult  to  be  fair.  He  was  a  man  of  so  marked  an  individuality  that 
most  of  his  successors  have  been  either  his  admirers  or  his  enemies. 
By  one  set  he  has  been  reprobated  as  the  author  of  the  Pig  Philosophy ; 
by  another  set  he  has  been  almost  worshipped  as  the  man  who  laid  the 
basis  of  the  scientific  study  of  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence.  Mill,  indeed, 
in  his  famous  essay,  gave  a  rare  example  of  impartial  and  penetrating 
criticism  ;  and  Bentham  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  subsequently 
dealt  with  by  another  master  of  literary  justice,  Dr.  Sidgwick.  But 
even  after  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to  treat  him  without  some  bias ;  and 
one  cannot  but  congratulate  him,  therefore,  on  having  his  celebrated 
Fragment  edited  by  so  judicious  and  able  a  writer  as  Mr.  Montague. 

As  Mr.  Montague  remarks  in  his  Preface,  '  the  bulk  of  Bentham 's 
writings  has  passed  into  not  unjust  oblivion ' :  but  the  Fragment  on 
Government  is  certainly  one  of  the  few  that  deserve  to  be  kept  alive. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  itself  a  work  of  supreme  importance.     The  very 
fact  that  it  was  so  w^ell  done  has  helped  to  destroy  its  interest.     Its 
criticisms  were  so  destructive  at  the  time  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
required;  while  its  constructive  efforts  were  so  suggestive    that  they 
have  long  since  been  superseded.     It  was  a  brilliant  beginning  and  end 
of  much — a  swift  charge  of  cavalry,  we  might  say,  perishing  amid  the 
rout   of    the   enemy.     It   is  certainly   remarkable   among  Bentham 's 
writings  for  the  brightness  and  force  of  its  style.     It  is   a   sort  of 
Dunciad  of  Jurisprudence,  with  a  Blackstone  instead  of  a  Blackmore, 
and  a  believer   in   *  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ' 
instead  of  a  believer  in  epigrams  and  the  heroic  couplet.     That  such  a 
work  should  be  either  fair  or  profound  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 
Indeed,  these  are  qualities  that  we  do  not  naturally  look  for  in  Bentham 
at  any  time.     As  Mill  said,  *  Bentham  failed  in  deriving  light  from  other 
minds  * ;  and  *  we  must  not  look  for  subtlety,  or  the  power  of  recondite 
analysis,  among  his  intellectual  characteristics.'     Least  of  all  should 
we  look  for  such  qualities  in  a  Fragment  such  as  this.     All  that  we  can 
ask  is  that  it  should  be  bright  and  effective,  and  this  it  certainly  is.     It 
pillories  with  irresistible  humour  that    philistine  among  jurists  who 
took  as  his  *  gig '  the  British  Constitution   and  the  *  attributes '  of  the 
king.     It  pelts  him  with  sarcasm ;  it  breaks  his  head  with  logic ;  it 
pierces  him  through  and  through.     But  it  is  poor  sport  after  all.     The 
creature  is  dead  and  forgotten ;  or,  if  it  lives  at  all,  it  lives  assuredly  in 
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regions  inaccessible   to  such  shafts    as   these.     *  Mit  der  Dummheit 
karapfen  Gotter  selbst  vergebens.' 

But  if  there  is  Httle  living  interest  about  the  subject  of  the  book,  it 
is  still  of  great  value  as  an  illustration  of  past  modes  of  thought  and  of 
Bentham's  work  in  overthrowing  them.     It  helps   us  to  understand 
what  the  Greatest  Happiness  principle  really  meant  in  his  hands.  For, 
as  Mr.  Montague  very  rightly  says,  Bentham  *  must  be  judged  as  a 
theorist  upon  legislation.'     It  is  in  his  application  of  the  principle  of 
Utility  to  this  end  that  he  is  truly  original  and  great.     The  principle 
itself  was  old  enough.     *  He  was  not  the  first  to  lay  down  the  axiom 
that  happiness  means  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pleasure  together 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  pain.     This  axiom  was  fundamental 
with  the  whole  English  school  of  psychology.    That  man's  only  possible 
end   is   happiness  was  a   truism  with  the  whole    English   school   of 
Moral  Philosophy.'      *  His  moral  philosophy  is,  in  its  essence,  neither 
less  nor  more  than  the  current  moral  philosophy  of  the  time.  .  .  The 
fashionable  moral  theory  was  that  which  asserted  in  the  crudest  form 
the  right  of  man  to  enjoy  himself  in  this  life,  and  the  right  of  ever}' 
man  to  an  equal  chance  of  enjoyment.     This   doctrine,  like  these  of 
earlier   ages,   produced   its  own  prophets,   martyrs,   persecutors,  and 
moral  lunatics.     With  those  doctrines  it  also  may  rest  in  peace.     We 
need  not  abuse   Bentham  because,  living  when  he  did,  he  took  it  for 
granted.      That  happiness  is   not  a  sum  of    pleasures,  and    that  a 
human   society     is  not   a  sum  of   individuals,  are  the   great   ethical 
discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  we  must  not  complain  that 
Bentham    did   not    anticipate    them.     Hedonism    and    individualism 
indeed  were  just  beginning  to  grow  dead  and  rotten  when  Bentham 
suddenly  snatched  them  up,  like  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  to  smite  the 
Philistines.     It  is  our  merit  now  to  throw  that  putrid  thing  aside :  it 
was  his  merit  then  to  grasp  it  stubbornly  and  fight  with  it  doggedly  to 
the  end.     That  this  was  a  merit  even  Carlyle  acknowledges.  *  Bentham 
himself,'  he   says,^   *  and  even   the   creed  of  Bentham  seems  to  me 
comparatively  worthy  of  praise.     It  is  a  detet'minate  being  what  all  the 
world,  in  a  cowardly  half-and-half  manner,  was  tending  to  be.     Let  us 
have  the  crisis  ;  we  shall  either  have  death  or  the  cure.     I  call  this 
gross,   steam-engine  Utilitarianism,  an  approach  towards  new  Faith. 
It  was  a  laying-down  of  cant,  a  saying  to  one's  self  :  **  Well  then,  this 
world  is  a  dead  iron  machine,  the  god  of  it  Gravitation  and  selfish 
Hunger ;  let  us  see  what,  by  checking  and  balancing,  and  good  adjust- 
ment  of   tooth   and   pinion,  can  be  made   of   it."     Benthamism   has 
something   complete,  manful,  in  such  fearless  committal  of  itself  to 
what  it  finds  true ;  you  may  call  it  Heroic,  though  a  Heroism  with  its 
eyes  put  out !     It  is  the  culminating  point,  and  fearless  ultimatum,  of 
what  lay  in  the  half-and-half  state,  pervading  man's  whole  existence  in 
that  Eighteenth   Century. '^     It  was  Bentham's  merit   to   grasp   this 

TJie  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters. 
-  Mr.  Montague  remarks  (p.  57)  that  *  that  remarkable  age  of  thought,  which  is 
commonly  styled  the  eighteenth  century,*  '  really  extended  from  the  cessation  of  the 
wars  of  religion  to  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.* 
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ultimatum  unflinchingly,  and  it  was  especially  his  merit  to  apply  it 
resolutely  to  the  reform  of  law  and  government. 

But,  as  Mr.  Montague  well  says,  *  the  principle  of  utility  is  valuable 
not  as  a  creative  but  as  a  critical  principle.     It  is  valuable  as  a  test, 
not  as  a  germ.     Its  true  potency  is  negative — a  potency  to  lay  bare 
injustice,  to  unravel  sophistry,  to  cancel  verbiage.     For  such  purposes 
it  is  most  efl&cacious.     Is  a  law   really   and  not   merely  apparently 
partial  ?     Is  it  a  principle  for  aggrandizing  a  class  of  citizens  without 
any  reference  to  the  common  weal  ?     If  so,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  tried 
by  a  standard  which  requires  the  legislator  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  and  of  each  individual  equally  with  every  other 
individual.     Is  a  law  incapable  of  being  explained  or  justified  except 
by  merely  technical   arguments,  by  professional  petitio  principii  or 
professional  pedantry  ?     If  so,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  a  standard 
which  makes  happiness  the  object  of  all  legislation.     Is  a  law  upheld 
merely  by  force  of  habit  or  tradition,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the 
present  time  ?     If  so,  neither  will  it  bear  the  application  of  the  test  of 
utility.     This  test  of  utility  sweeps  away  much  injustice  and   much 
absurdity,  simply  because  it  is  a  test  which  involves  a  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  and  the  recognition  of  a  solid  practical  aim 
in  legislation.'     But,   as  Mr.   Montague  goes  on   to   point   out,   the 
principle  of  utility  will  not  serve  us  so  well  when  we  pass  from  criticism 
to  definite  reconstruction.     *  However  fully  convinced  that  he  ought  to 
aim  at  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  the  legislator 
cannot    advance    a    step    without    knowing    wherein    consists    their 
happiness,  and  this  knowledge   he  cannot  obtain   without  a  mature 
study  of  human  nature  generally,  and  of  the  character  of  his  own 
people  in  particular.*     He  certainly  cannot  obtain  it  by  a  mere  summa- 
tion of  pleasures. 

For  the  working  out  of  this  and  many  other  interesting  points  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Montague's  Introduction.  This 
introduction  is  admirably  done  throughout.  The  account  of  Bentham's 
life  and  characteristics  is  short,  but  clear  and  interesting.  We  miss, 
indeed,  the  winged  words  in  which  Mill  summed  up  the  qualities  of  his 
master,  and  we  miss  also  a  nimiber  of  details  by  which  vividness  might 
have  been  given  to  the  description ;  but  doubtless  the  limitations  of  the 
present  undertaking  prevented  the  introduction  of  many  minute 
illustrations.  The  sketch  of  the  history  of  legislative  theories  is  careful 
and  suggestive.  The  only  serious  omission  is  an  account  of  the  work 
of  Blackstone,  of  which  the  Fragment  is  a  criticism.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Montague  puts  it,  that  *  we  still  read  the  Fragment  on  Government  in 
order  to  see,  not  how  far  Blackstone  was  wrong,  but  how  far  Bentham 
was  right.'  Still,  even  this  aim  can  scarcely  be  satisfactorily  attained 
without  a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  against 
which  his  criticisms  were  directed. 

The  concluding  section  of  Mr.  Montague's  introduction,  however,  in 
which  he  discusses  Bentham's  own  doctrines,  as  indicated  in  the 
Fragment,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  part  of  his  work.  His 
examination  is  full  and  searching.     He  regards  the  Fragment  as  being 
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essentially  an  Essay  on  Sovereignty ;  and  accordingly  he  devotes  his 
criticism  to  a  discussion  of  the  three  questions — (1.)  What  is  the  nature 
of  Sovereignty?  (2.)  What  is  the  origin  of  Sovereignty?  (3.)  What  are 
the  forms  of  Sovereignty  ?  On  all  these  points  his  remarks  are  weighty 
and  well  considered.  It  is  possible  that,  in  his  effort  to  free  himself 
from  Bentham's  abstract  a  priori  method,  he  has  tended  in  some 
degree  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  when  he  says  that  '  the 
types  of  political  like  the  types  of  animal  organization  are  manifold 
and  slide  one  into  another,'  he  seems  to  suggest  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
view  of  the  diversity  of  political  institutions.  It  is  true  to  say  that 
political  institutions  are  of  an  organic  and  not  of  a  merely  mechanical 
nature ;  but  if  nations  are  organisms  they  are  at  least,  as  Professor 
Marshall  puts  it,^  *  vertebrate  organisms.'  They  are  determined  by 
ideals  which  are  more  or  less  consciously  present  throughout,  and  are 
of  a  more  or  less  definite  character.  It  is  true  that  political  facts  ought 
not  to  be  *  treated  by  a  method  of  rigorous  dichotomy,  by  holding  fast 
to  unqualified  Yea  or  Nay ' ;  and  this  is  a  quite  just  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  Bentham  and  Austin  :  but  when  it  is  added  that  *  they  can 
be  described  only  by  a  series  of  balanced  and  mutually  qualifying 
propositions,'  we  feel  tempted  to  urge  that  these  balanced  propositions 
ought  at  least  to  be  definite,  and  need  not  be  innumerable.  A  similar 
remark  occurs  to  us  as  we  read  Mr.  Montague's  closing  sentences — *  A 
people  endowed  with  political  genius  makes  good  political  institutions. 
But  good  political  institutions  will  not  supply  the  want  of  political 
genius.'  True :  but  neither  does  poUtical  genius  drop  upon  a  people 
from  the  clouds.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  developed  and  fostered  by  good 
institutions.  While  it  is  important  to  insist  that  a  human  society  is 
not  mechanical,  we  must  yet  recognize  that  it  has  a  mechanical  element 
in  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Montague  has  not  seen  his  way  to 
make  any  use  of  Bentham's  highly  characteristic  preface  to  the  second 
edition.  One  could  have  wished  to  see  at  least  Bentham's  own  account 
of  the  object  of  the  Fragment  reproduced,  together  with  his  description 
of  Blackstone's  lectures. ^  If  the  work  had  been  a  strictly  philosophical 
disquisition  on  Sovereignty  such  omissions  might  have  been  commend- 
able ;  but  in  reading  a  book  that  contains  so  much  personal  colouring 
one  would  like  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  the  setting.  The  only 
other  complaint  that  has  to  be  made  is  with  regard  to  the  absence  of 
an  index  at  the  end,  which  is  always  a  valuable  adjunct  to  such  a  work. 
The  Table  of  Contents,  however,  is  remarkably  full  and  clear. 

J.  S.  Mackenzie. 

*  Priticiples  of  Economics j  p.  71. 

^  *  I,  too,  heard  the  lectures ;  age,  sixteen ;  and  even  then  no  small  part  of  them 
with  rebel  ears.  The  attributes ^  I  remember,  in  particular,  stuck  in  my  stomach. 
No  such  audacity,  however,  as  that  of  publishing  my  rebellion  was  at  that  time  in 
my  thoughts.*  There  are  many  other  interesting  passages  in  this  historical  preface — 
notably  his  remarks  on  Wedderburne's  saying  that  the  principle  of  utility  is  *  danger- 
ous,' and  his  account  of  the  conversation  with  Lord  Shelburne,  in  which  he 
compared  himself  to  the  prophet  Balaam.  The  bright  glimpses  of  Bentham's 
character  which  these  passages  afford  ought  certainly  not  to  be  lost. 
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The  Economic  Beview.     January  1891. 

The  Question  of  Population.     By  the  Eev.  and  Hon.  Arthur  Lyttel- 
TON,  M.A. 

The  practical  importance  of  Malthus  arose  solely  from  his  clear 
demonstration  that  encouragement  to  population  is  useless  and 
injurious.  But  the  problem  of  our  own  day  is  not  *  Should  population 
be  artificially  encouraged  ?  ' ;  but  *  Should  it  be  artificially  repressed  ?  ' 
Replying  in  the  negative  to  this  question,  Mr.  Lyttelton  combats  the 
dogma  of  the  Malthusians  that  '  population  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.'  Quoting  Mr.  Gififen,  Pro- 
fessor Gefifcken,  and  Dr.  Longstafif,  he  shows  that  the  wealth  of  the 
chief  European  countries  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  their  popu- 
lation. The  unfavourable  relation  between  population  and  subsistence 
is  due,  when  it  exists,  to  imperfect  social  arrangements.  To  hamper 
ourselves  with  devices  for  warding  off  a  danger  indefinitely  distant  is 
'  the  Quixotry  of  Pessimism.' 

Bodbertus-Jagetzow  and  Scientific  Socialism.     By  Professor  6mile  de 
Laveleye. 

Interprets   and   criticizes  the  founder  of  the   so-called   scientific 
Socialism. 

Social   Conditions   in  a  New  England.     By  the  Right   Rev.  Alfred 
Babry,  D.D. 

A  large  measure  of  State  Socialism  and  great  prosperity  are  shown 
to  coexist  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  Joining  of  Issues.     By  T.  Mackay. 

Another  *  plea  for  liberty  '  against  Socialism. 

The  American  Copyright  Bill.     By  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A. 
A  careful  estimate  of  advantages  and  drawbacks. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice  as  Christia?i  Socialist.     By  His  Honour 
Judge  Hughes,  Q.C. 

Grosses  Gild  MercJiant.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  D.D. 

Dr.  Cunningham,  while  extolling  the  service  which  the  author  has 
rendered  by  collecting  such  a  mass  of  valuable  materials,  complains 
that  Dr.  Gross  has  kept  himself  too  strictly  to  his  data ;  and  by  refusing 
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to  read  anything  into  them,  has  failed  to  render  his  account  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  gild  merchant  clear  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
Dr.  Cunningham  does  not  show  the  same  self -suppression,  as  he  throws 
out  some  new  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  gild  merchant  and  the 
earliest  craft  gilds  in  England. 

Report  on  Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States  for  1889  and  1890. 
By  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  and  L.  S.  Merriam,  B.S. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society.     March  1891. 

Statistics  of  the  Defence  Expenditure  of  the  Chief  Military  and  Naval 
Powers,     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart. 

The  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  among  the  Troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Men  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  Hoine  Station, 
By  Arthur  Newholme,  M.D. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Peabody  Build ings  and  other  Artizans'  ami  Labourers' 
Block  Dwellings.     By  Arthur  Newholme,  M.D. 

The  death-rates  observed  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  block  dwellings  are  more  healthy  than  London 
generally  ;  except  that  the  diseases  more  immediately  due  to  direct 
infection  are  here  more  fatal. 

Among  the  Miscellanea  are- 


Comviercial  History  and  Review  of  1890,  taken  from  the  Supplement  to 
the  Economist  of  February  21,  1891. 

Prices  of  Commodities  in  1890.     By  A.  Sauerbeck. 

Continuing  the  tables  published  in  former  nmnbers  of  the  Journal, 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  shows  that  the  level  of  prices  is  about  the  same  as  for 
1889 ;  more  exactly,  that  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  index  numbers 
for  forty-five  commodities  presents  a  very  slight  fall ;  the  mean  weighted 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  commodities  a  slight  rise. 

Wayes  of  Working  Classes  and  National  Income  in  France.     By  Ad. 

COSTE. 

Estimates  how  the  annual  income,  about  £900,000,000,  is  divided 
among  the  different  classes  of  the  population. 


Nineteenth  Century.     1891. 
April. 
The  Seamy  Side  of  Amtralia.     By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

Maintains  that  the  Australian  Governments  have  borrowed  reck- 
lessly in  order  to  construct  public  works  which  neither  are  nor  are  likely 
to  become  remunerative,  and  have  excluded  Chinese  labour  even  in 
districts  where  white  labour  cannot  be  effective. 

State-made  Farmers.     By  W.  E.  Bear. 

An  adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's  Small  Holdings  Bill 
which  •  will  establish  as  farmers  men  who  are  unfitted  for  the  calling.' 
It  is  desirable  to  insist  upon  small  holdings  up  to,  say,  ten  acres  being 
made  attainable  by  farm  labourers ;  but  '  the  farmers  of  twenty  to 
fifty  acres  are  the  worst  farmers  in  the  country.' 
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Is  it  to  be  Civil  War  ?    By  A.  P.  Laurie. 

Eeply  to  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  article  in  February  number.  The 
Scotch  railway  men  struck  work  because  *  they  were  overworked, 
because  (on  the  North  British  Eailway  at  any  rate)  this  overwork  was 
increasing  and  all  attempts  to  obtain  better  conditions  had  failed.' 
Maintains  that  the  men  have  won  in  compelling  the  company  to  recog- 
nize the  union,  a  condition  precedent  of  industrial  liberty  for  the 
workman. 

May. 

*  Trusts ';  An  Alarm,     By  Samuel  Plimsoll. 

Calls  attention  to  the  development  in  America  and  elsewhere  of 

*  Trusts  '  which  obtain  control  over  the  supply  of  an  article  of  commerce 
and  then  raise  the  price  indefinitely.  Recommends  that  a  Select 
Committee  or  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  of  this  subject. 


Contemporary  Review.     1891. 

April. 

National  Pensions.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede. 

Points  out  that  whilst  friendly  societies  provide  against  sickness 
and  trades  unions  against  irregularity  of  employment,  the  only  provision 
for  wage-earners  when  superannuated  is  that  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law. 
One  in  three  of  the  persons  over  sixty-five  are  in  receipt  of  poor-relief. 
Advocates  a  compulsory  pension  scheme  to  provide  5s.  a  week  for  eveiy 
person  over  sixty-five,  the  contribution  being  divided  between  the  State, 
the  employer,  and  the  w^orkman.  But  the  State  insurance  should  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  voluntary  associations  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Colonisation  Beport.     By  Arnold  White. 

A  criticism  of  the  Report  of  the  Colonisation  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  a  plea  for  South  African  colonisation. 

Canada  and  the  States  :  a  Barbed  Wire  Fence.     By  Erastus  Wiman. 
A  demand  for  the  fiscal  union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States. 

May. 

The  Coming  Factory  Act,    By  Clementina  Black. 

A  comparison  and  criticism  of  the  four  Factor}^  Bills  brought  before 
Parliament  in  the  current  session. 

A   Practical    JustificatioJi    of   Peasant   Proprietors.      By   Henry   W. 
Wolff. 

An  appeal  to  German  experience  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  The 
writer  considers  the  German  peasant  more  original  and  inventive  than 
the  French  or  Italian  peasant,  and  quotes  official  documents  to  show  his 
prosperity  even  in  bad  times. 


Fortnightly  Beview.     1891. 
April. 

Virginian  Mines  and  American  Bails.     By  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  writer's  object  is  *  to  give  a  general  picture  of   the  railway 
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question  in  the  United  States  from  its  political  aspect  as  regards 
America,  and  from  its  financial  aspect  as  regards  the  foreign  investor,' 
and  to  show  that  *  the  great  centre  of  industrial  activity  in  coal  and 
iron  is  going  to  move  its  centre  in  the  course  of  the  next  decade  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  After  explaining  how  railways 
are  financed  in  America,  and  how  railway  monopolies  are  formed  there, 
the  writer  urges  that  what  is  wanted  to  secure  due  influence  to  English 
capital  invested  in  American  railways  is  to  collect  the  scattered  and  dis- 
jointed interests  of  English  investors  in  the  hands  of  one  powerful 
corporation  that  makes  its  sole  business  the  upholding  of  the  voting 
value  of  these  stocks. 

May. 

The  Transatlantic  Cattle  Trade.     By  MoreJton  Frewen. 

Recommends  that  the  restraint  upon  importation  of  live  cattle  from 
the  United  States  should  be  abolished,  it  being  vital  to  the  English 
farmer  that  he  should  be  able  to  purchase  store  cattle  in  the  United 
States  market. 

Trades  Unionism  among  Women.     By  (1)  Lady  Dilke  ;  (2)  Florence 

RoUTLEDOfi. 

(1)  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  species  of  trades  unionism 
are,  that  it  would  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  temptation  to  which 
poverty  exposes  young  women,  and  that  it  would  prevent  girls  who  have 
comfortable  homes  from  underselling  those  who  must  work  for  a 
maintenance  by  giving  their  services  for  mere  pocket-money. 

(2)  The  writer  estimates  that  there  are  at  least  57,800  women 
unionists  in  the  United  Kingdom.  She  observes  that  the  subject  is  the 
more  important  in  that  the  number  of  our  female  working  population 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  our  male.  The  publication 
of  facts  with  regard  to  women's  work,  and  to  that  end  the  enlargement 
of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  recommended. 

Virginian  Mines  and  American  Bails.     (II.). 

Describes  the  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee, 
and  shows  that  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  these  States,  hitherto  almost 
untouched,  will  soon  be  opened  up  in  every  direction.  The  result  will 
be  an  extraordinary  growth  in  the  value  of  railways  in  the  southern 
States.  Hence  an  opportunity  of  profitable  investment  by  English 
capitalists  who  will  combine  to  assert  a  voice  in  the  management  (see 
Art  I.). 

The  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston).     1891. 

April. 

The  Law  of  the  Three  Bents.     By  John  A.  Hobson. 

Observing  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  applies  with  equal 
force  to  capital  and  labour  as  to  land  [Cp.  Marshall,  Principles  of 
Economics,  p.  423,  note,  last  par.  but  one  p.  545,  note  2,  book  vi.,  ch. 
ii.,  §  5,  par  \,  et  seq.]  the  writer  presents  a  view  of  the  theory  of  dis- 
tribution from  which  it  is  apparent  that,  in  case  of  an  increase  in  the 
product  to  be  distributed,  there  is  no  simple  formula  for  determining 
what  proportion  of  the  increased  product  goes  to  the  owners  of  the 
three  requisites  of  production  respectively.  Such  problems  *  are  ex- 
tremely complex  :  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  any  easy  mode  of  treating 
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them  must  be  wrong.  The  difterent  forms  of  the  "  residual  claimant  " 
theory,  by  making  a  false  claim  to  show  simply  and  clearly  "  how  it  is 
done  "  have  blocked  progress  in  economic  science.' 

Distribution  as  Determiyied  by  a  Laiv  of  Bent.     By  John  B.  Clark. 

Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics.     By  Dr.  Adolf  Wagner. 

Most  important  as  expressing  approbation  on  the  part  of  a  leading 
German  economist  of  the  English  classical  school  generally,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  greatest  living  representative  of  that  school.  Dr.  Wagner 
protests  emphatically  against  the  contemptuous  tone  assumed  towards 
Eicardo  and  his  successors  by  '  the  extreme  representatives  of  the 
historical  school ' — '  the  hot-heads  of  the  younger  German  school.'  Dr. 
Wagner  is  in  accord  with  Prof.  Marshall  as  to  the  method  of  treating 
*  problems  which,  partly  from  their  very  nature,  and  partly  because  of 
the  unmanageable  mass  of  the  inductive  material,  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  method  of  historical  and  statistical  induction.'  '  I  agree  with  Prof. 
Marshall  almost  everywhere,'  says  Dr.  Wagner.  He  refers  wuth  en- 
thusiasm to  *  the  admirable,  just  and  convincing  note  on  Eicardo's 
doctrine  of  cost  of  production,'  the  author  of  which,  says  Dr.  Wagner, 
'  insists  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  dominant  importance  of  the 
law  of  cost  of  production,  especially  in  reference  to  supply -value.'  The 
most  serious  exceptions  to  the  general  agreement  between  the  German 
and  English  leaders  appear  to  be  :  first,  that  Dr.  Wagner  is  not  certain 
about  the  advantages  of  the  mathematical  method  ;  second,  that  he 
desiderates  considerable  additions  to  Prof.  Marshall's  work.  *  There 
should  be  a  consideration  of  industry  in  general  {Wirthschaft),  of  the 
industry  of  a  given  comnmnity,  of  population  and  industry  in  their 
mutually  dependent  relations,  of  the  organization  of  industry,  the  State, 
and  the  legal  foundations  which  underlie  industrial  life,  slavery, 
freedom  of  person,  the  law  of  property.' 

The  Gild  Merchant  in  England.     By  the  Eev.  Wm.  Cunningham,  D.D. 
(Published  simultaneously  in  the  Economic  Review). 

Among  the  Notes  and  Memoranda  may  be  remarked  a  lively  passage 
between  Miss  Collet  and  Mr.  James  Bonar,  relative  to  the  view 
(attributed  by  Dr.  Bonar  to  a  recent  writer)  that  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  is  the  only  way  of  raising  wages. 

There  is  a  useful  Apj^cndix  summarizing  the  Social  and  Economic 
Legislation  of  the  States  in  1890. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.     1891. 

March. 

Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany.     By  B.  W.  Wells. 

A  review  of  what  the  system  secures  and  what  it  costs  leads  to  the 
conclusion  :  '  these  laws  are  not  likely,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
were  designed,  to  benefit  either  the  capitalist  or  the  labourer.'  They 
may  be  successful  politically  in  checking  insubordination,  impeding 
emigration,  binding  the  workman  by  selfish  ties  to  the  State. 

Bailroad  Problems  in  a  Western  State.     By  Professor  A.  G.  Warner. 

MarsJialVs  Principles  of  Economics.     By  Professor  John  B.  Clark. 

High  encomiums  upon  Prof.  Marshall's  work  as  a  whole  are  ac- 
companied with  severe  reflections  on  particular  passages,  especially  the 
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following  :  *  If  without  any  other  change  capital  increases  fast,  the  rate 
of  interest  must  fall ;  if  without  any  other  change  the  number  of  those 
ready  to  do  any  kind  of  labour  increases,  their  wages  must  fall " 
The  critic's  original  remarks  on  the  theory  of  rent  deserve  attention. 
Eeferring  to  the  relation  between  rent  and  prices  he  will  not  allow  us  to 
demonstrate  the  *  current  formula  by  infusing  into  an  imaginary  land- 
lord a  generosity  that  will  make  him  refuse  to  take  his  tenant's  money/ 
Rather  entertain  this  supposition  :  *  let  a  public  decree  go  forth  that 
no  human  being  shall  keep  another  off  from  land  that  the  other  desires 
to  use.  ...  To  each  square  mile  of  land  we  will  admit  every  applicant, 
and  divide  the  area  into  shares  of  such  sizes  as  shall  be  necessary.' 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  rent  is  an  element  of  price. 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

(Philadelphia),  April,  1891. 

The  Genesis  of  a  Written  Constitution.     By  William  C.  Morey. 

The  Law  of  Nature.     By  Fred  M.  Taylor. 

Compulsory  Voting.     By  F.  W.  Holls. 

The  Wealth  Concept.     By  Charles  A.  Tuttle. 

Instruction  in  Economics  in  Italy.     By  Roland  P.  Falkner. 

Revue  d'iJco?iomie  Politique  (Paris).     1891. 

March. 

Le  DSveloppement  ilconomique  de  V Autriche-Hongrie  et  les  N^gociations 
douani^res  pendantes.  Par  M.  Alexandre  de  Matlekovitz, 
Depute  au  Parlement  d'Autriche. 

Les  Id^es  Sociales  de  M.  Wundt.     Par  M.  Rauh. 

Quelques  Contributions  a  VHistoire  du  D^vetoppement  du  Socialisme 
ModemCj  Franqois  Boissel.     Par  le  Dr.  C.  Gruenberg. 

Part  of  a  study  on  the  development  of  Socialism. 

April. 

Un  Nouveau  Cos  d' Intervention  de  VEtat.  LeProjet  deLoi  sur  V alloca- 
tion de  secours  aux  Families  n&cessiteux  des  Militaires.  .  .  .  Par  M. 

P.  DE  LOYNES. 

Les  iJchelles  Mobiles  des  Salaires  en  Angleterre.  Par  M.  Munro,  Pro- 
fesseur  k  Victoria  University,  Manchester ;  traduction.  .  .  . 

Quelques  Contributions  a  VHistoire  du  Ddveloppement  du  Socialisme 
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Par  M.  Ivan  Maklachevsky. 
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Does  not  anticipate  any  scarcity  of  gold ;  the  not  improbable  in- 
creased use  in  the  arts,  without  increased  production,  being  compensated 
by  the  increased  use  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  gold.  The  future  of 
silver  is  less  satisfactory ;  it  *  appears  in  the  highest  degree  dark  and 
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Continued  from  last  number,  in  which  the  different  forms  of 
protection  to  labour  had  been  discriminated  and  the  expediency  of 
some  of  them  estimated.  The  present  article  treats,  among  other 
points,  of  *  theory  and  policy  ; '  regulations  intended  to  secure  pauses, 
sleep  by  night,  and  holidays ;  the  prohibition  of  work  in  the  case  of 
children,  women  after  childbirth,  and  other  cases ;  exceptions  to  be 
made  in  the  application  of  rules  for  the  protection  of  labour  ;  protection 
against  truck ;  international  protection  of  labour.  Summing  up,  Dr. 
SohafBe  approves  the  proposals  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 
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*  Population '  in  old  times  meant  a  group  of  people  isolated  from 
other  groups  ;  now  it  means  all  the  groups  all  the  world  over,  no  isola- 
tion being  possible,  and  all  influences  telling  on  all. 

Protezionismo  e  Libero  Scambio  nei  paesi  vecchi  e  nei  nuovi.     (II.).     G. 
RiccA- Salerno. 
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LAND  EEVENUE  IN  MADEAS^ 

The  whole  subject  of  Land  Eevenue  in  India  is  vast  and  not 
compressible ;  land  tenures,  the  proportion  of  the  gross  produce 
•enjoyed  as  rent,  the  proportion  of  rent  which  the  State  secures 
for  public  uses,  vary  infinitely  even  in  parts  of  the  same  province. 
I  hope  to  indicate  a  few  points  of  interest  arising  in  the  course  of 
a  brief  consideration  of  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Land  Eevenue 
liable  to  periodical  readjustment  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.* 
Such  revenue  is  levied  upon  five-sevenths  of  the  lands  tilled  in 
that  presidency,  and  the  holdings  average  seven  and  a  half  acres 
in  extent  and  exceed  two  and  a  half  millions  in  number. 

The  fathers  of  Madras  Land  Eevenue  administration  found 
the  farmers  organized  in  village  communities,  averse  from  migra- 
tion, tilling  the  village  lands  in  severalty,  enjoying  in  common 
the  pasture  upon  fallow  and  stubble,  the  fodder,  fuel  and  timber 
furnished  by  the  waste.  The  ruling  power  enjoyed  a  share  of  the 
produce,  generally  more  than  Pharaoh's  fifth.  Manu  allows  one- 
fourth  as  leviable  in  times  of  war  or  invasion.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  (in  the  days  when  the  greater  part  of  Southern  India 
formed  a  prosperous  empire  under  Hari  Har  Eoy,  of  Yizianagar) 
we  find  a  division  of  the  gross  produce  assigning  one-fourth  to 
the   State,    one-fourth   to   the    landlord,    and    one-half  to    the 

^  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  employed  in  revenue  settlement  and 
administration  from  1869  to  1890. — Editor. 

^  For  the  facts  cited  a  general  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Manttal  of  AdminiS' 
tration  (published  by  the  Government  of  Madras) ;  Manuals  of  the  settled  districts 
of  Madras  (in  the  India  Office  Library) ;  Selections  from  the  Madras  Records;  and  the 
Anniuil  Report  of  the  Revenue  Board  of  Madras. 
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cuhxratior,  reputed  to  be  a  fair  arrangement.  Mahomedan  gov- 
enuBfintiS  were  influenced  in  the  direction  of  severity  in  assessing 
tltffir  Hindoo  subjects*  farms  by  the  distinction  made  between 
icfefididls^  aoad  believers — the  imposts  on  the  former  class  might 
IjaiwAacEy  much  exceed  those  upon  the  latter.  The  needs  of 
coiBitikixai  warfare  precluded  Mahomedan  and  Mahratta  alike 
fitoifitL  uutigating  demands,  and  the  period  of  confusion  to  which 
British  rule  succeeded  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  agricul- 
twrad  capital.  Land  hardly  possessed  a  selling  value  at  the  end 
ol  ttie  Mysore  wars. 

Bead,  Munro,  and  their  pupils  were  the  Griffiths  of  Southern 
India»  roughly  basing  their  earlier  assessments  on  the  right 
erf  the  State  to  one-third  of  the  gross  crop  of  ordinary — or  two- 
fifths  of  the  gross  crop  of  irrigated  land.  Early  in  the  present 
century  Madras  was  drawn  into  a  policy  of  Permanent  Settlement, 
justifiable  in  Bengal  by  many  arguments,  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  case  of  Madras.  The  newly  created  barons  were  to 
guarantee,  on  the  baronies  carved  out  for  them,  a  land  revenue 
approximate  to  that  which  Mahomedan  or  Mahratta  reivers  had 
demanded.  Where  such  spoilers  had  failed  to  gain  a  firm  hold, 
old  Hindu  families  had  usurped  or  retained  power :  with  these 
more  generous  terms  were  made,  and  the  expense  of  certain 
public  charges  were  left  to  be  borne  by  them.  These  nobles 
as  a  class  have  kept  their  estates  and  their  engagements  with  a 
government  which  has  not  called  on  them  to  pay  the  cost  of 
modernised  administration.  It  fared  ill  with  the  farmers  of 
Revenue  at  a  rack-rent :  the  country  had  been  scourged  by  war  ; 
internal  trade,  in  the  absence  of  means  of  communication,  de- 
veloped but  slowly ;  ancient  irrigation  works  were  in  disrepair ; 
and  British  engineers  and  their  triumphs  in  this  field  came  not 
yet.  The  settlement  with  the  new  men  broke  down,  and  was 
gradually  replaced  by  arrangements  made  direct  with  the  culti- 
vators at  varying  rates,  some  thirty  per  cent,  below  those  which 
Bead,  Munro,  and  their  pupils  had  deduced,  partly  from  their 
estimates  of  produce,  partly  from  the  rates  in  vogue  before  our 
coming. 

Munro  himself  was  the  principal  adviser  of  the  return  to 
the  Eyotwari  system  of  settlement  with  individual  cultivators, 
which  he  re-introduced  as  Governor  of  the  presidency  about 
1820.  Thereafter,  the  land  had  rest  for  forty  years  under  John 
Company ;  but  the  stationary  condition  of  Land  Eevenue  and 
cultivation  and  the  need  of  a  Scientific  Survey,  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  needful  in  the  management  of  the  immense  estate  of 
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the  Government,  were  much  discussed  ;  and  in  1855  the  work  of 
survey  and  re-settlement  was  begun.  This  work  will  be  accom- 
plished in  or  about  1895,  but  certain  districts  of  the  presidency 
will  then  have  seen  this  very  re-settlement  expire,  for  Trichi- 
nopoly,  Godaveri  and  parts  of  South  Arcot  and  Kistna  Districts, 
were  resettled  for  a  thirty-year  term  in  or  before  1865. 

Each  district  has  been  fully  and  separately  reported  on :  a 
sixteen-inch-to-the-mile  map,  showing  the  boundaries  of  every 
field,  prepared  for  each  village ;  the  names  of  the  holders  of  each 
field  entered  in  a  permanent  register,  as  well  as  the  classification 
of  its  soil ;  for  each  class  of  soil  estimates  have  been  framed  of 
its  gross  produce  in  cereals,  of  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  of  the 
allowances  to  be  made  for  unprofitable  areas  included  in  fields 
and  for  vicissitudes  of  season.  The  value  of  the  produce  to  the 
farmer  is  estimated,  and  a  table  of  rates  per  acre  framed,  which 
assigns,  theoretically,  half  the  net  surplus  to  Government,  half  ta 
the  cultivator. 

The  statesmen  who  ordered  this  re-settlement  saw  the  farmers 
to  be  in  a  stationary  condition ;  they  doubted  (in  the  absence  of 
a  survey  in  detail)  what  the  assessments  then  paid  actually 
amounted  to  per  acre  :  they  desired  to  stimulate  any  tendency  to 
progress  by  lowering  and  equalizing  assessments,  and  by  register- 
ing and  simplifying  titles.  They  found  no  railroads,  scarce  any 
roads  or  canals,  and  but  an  insignificant  trade  at  the  ports. 

We  approach  the  re-settlement  commencing  in  1895  under 
different  conditions.  During  the  past  forty  years  the  population, 
of  these  tracts  has  increased  from  fifteen  to  more  than  twenty-five 
millions ;  its  tilled  acres  from  twelve  to  more  than  twenty 
millions ;  its  annual  payment  for  land  revenue  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  million  rupees ;  external  trade  has  trebled  in  volume ; 
the  period  has  been  one  of  vast  material  progress. 

The  Settlement  Commissioner  has  estimated  the  produce  in 
cereals  of  each  field  and  converted  such  produce  into  rupees  on 
the  basis  (generally)  of  the  prices  recorded  as  ruling  between  1845 
and  1864 ;  large  deductions  being  made  for  the  cost  of  sending 
grain  to  market,  as  well  as  on  the  assumption  that  grain  factors 
pay  to  farmers  less  than  the  reported  market  prices.  This  com- 
mutation rate  has  varied  in  the  several  districts  and  stands  at  an 
average  of  about  ten  rupees  for  twelve  bushels.  The  actual 
market  price  during  the  past  forty  years  has  been  about  ten 
rupees  for  a  quarter.  The  commutation  rates  have  averaged  100,^ 
whilst  the  market  rates  have  averaged  150  very  nearly. 

1  i.e.  100  rupees  per  Madras  garce. 

G  G   2 
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The  average  crop  was  estimated  at  some  25  bushels  of  un- 
husked  rice  (for  irrigated  land) ,  or  5  bushels  of  millet  (for  ordinary 
land)  per  acre.  An  average  crop  greatly  exceeds  these  estimates. 
At  the  prices  ruling  the  re-settled  assessment  has  amounted  to 
the  value  of  about  four  bushels  of  unhusked  rice  or  four-fifths  of 
a  bushel  of  millet  on  the  acre  (with  or  without  irrigation  respec- 
tively). Such  a  rate  is  a  tithe,  and  to  call  it  half  the  net  or  one- 
third  of  the  gross-produce  is  to  call  a  thing  that  which  it  is  not, 
and  to  libel  the  South  Indian  farmer.  A  great  reduction  in  the 
assessments  was  made  in  Kurnool  for  good  reasons  and  in 
Trichinopoly  without  good  reasons ;  in  other  districts  inequalities 
have  been  redressed,  and  rates  nearly  corresponding  to  the  old 
rates  reimposed.  The  survey  checks  the  work  of  the  village 
clerk,  and  great  areas  of  waste  which  might  have  been  tacked  on 
to  old  holdings  without  due  accountability  of  the  holders  have 
been  duly  brought  to  account.  When  the  Government  furnish 
the  means  of  irrigation  they  seldom  now  fail  to  receive  the  rate 
due  on  that  account. 

The  statesmen  of  1855  found  that  the  Government  demand  for 
its  share  of  the  crop  had  been  generally  converted  into  a  share  of 
the  money  value  of  the  crop.  The  rent  charge  being  in  cash  and 
not  in  kind  tended  to  become  invariable  in  amount.  The  vast 
area  of  the  then  existing  wastes  was  evidence  that  competition 
for  land  was  not  active,  and  the  earliest  revisers  intended  a  general 
reduction  of  rates.  As  the  din  of  the  Mutiny  subsided  need  arose 
for  State  expenditure  to  meet  an  ever  increasing  performance  of 
all  the  duties  now  demanded  from  civilized  governments ;  men 
saw  that  land  revenue  was  the  backbone  of  the  Government 
income,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the  time  forbade  the 
impairing  of  the  resources  of  Government.  Further  inquiry 
furnished  fresh  arguments  to  those  who  held  that  custom  had 
more  to  do  than  competition  with  the  amount  of  land  assessment, 
and  the  schemes  of  re-settlement,  district  by  district,  were  based 
upon  the  facts  of  the  collector's  practice  as  well  as  on  the  fancy 
of  the  settlement  olBficer's  theories. 

The  calculation  of  the  net  profit  of  a  holding  which  the 
settlement  officer  professed  to  make  involved  the  detailed  esti- 
mate of  all  expenses  of  cultivation.  Two  propositions  may  be 
unhesitatingly  affirmed  on  this  subject : — (1)  Scarcely  any  Indian 
farmer  could  show  in  a  balance  sheet  the  cost  to  him  of  producing 
a  given  crop  ;  (2)  No  two  men  are  alike  in  capacity  as  farmers  : 
the  seasons,  the  soils  of  farms,  and  the  practice  of  districts  are 
infinitely  various.      That  part  of  the  cultivation  expenses  which 
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has  been  estimated  in  terms  of  grain  has  of  course  been  under- 
estimated, if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the  commutation  rate 
ought  to  have  borne  closer  relation  to  ruling  prices.  The  past 
forty  years  have  seen  a  vast  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour,  caused 
by  the  constant  demand  for  navvies  on  the  great  works  of  com- 
munication and  irrigation  which  have  been  pushed  forward 
during  the  period  which  has  covered  Southern  India  with  a  net- 
work of  railways.  There  has  been  much  emigration  to  the 
Mauritius  and  south-eastern  Africa,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Burmah 
and  the  Straits,  and  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  both  permanent 
and  occasional  labour  has  arisen  upon  the  tea,  coffee,  cinchona, 
and  cocoa  plantations  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  in  Southern  India. 
The  increase  of  the  employment  for  labour  wherein  cash  wages 
are  paid  has  been  enormous.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  increase 
of  the  wage  fund  is  the  steady  expansion  of  the  excise  revenue, 
which  everywhere  in  India  accompanies  industrial  development. 
If  estimates  of  cultivation  expenses  must  be  made  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  expenses  will  tend  to  increase. 

For  the  purchase  money  of  his  holding  the  farmer  is  not  in  the 
settlement  calculations  allowed  any  interest.  Those  who  forty 
years  ago  considered  this  question  found  land  a  drug  in  the 
market  (at  least  if  it  were  unimproved).  At  the  present  day  land, 
speaking  generally,  will  fetch  thirty  years*  purchase  of  its  present 
assessment. 

The  individual  cultivator  with  whom  we  settle  may  or  may 
not  have  bought  his  holding ;  but  its  price  forms  a  part  of  his 
capital  whether  he  did  so  or  not :  he  can  and  does  pledge  the 
holding  as  security  for  the  advances  which,  in  all  districts,  the 
money-lending  class  will  always  make  to  farmers.  The  registra- 
tion books  accessible  in  the  olBfice  in  every  county  show  the  actual 
prices  paid  for  land  sold  and  rents  paid  for  land  hired ;  there  is 
also  a  mass  of  evidence  in  the  records  of  rent  suits  and  partition 
suits,  and  in  the  costs  of  taking  up  lands  for  public  purposes.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  frame  a  just  estimate 
of  the  selling  value  of  land  of  the  various  classes  as  of  the  costs  of 
cultivating  the  same,  and  on  re-settlement  this  ought  to  be  done. 

In  the  next  place  the  excessive  deductions  from  the  market 
price  of  grain  on  account  of  the  cost  of  placing  it  in  its  market, 
and  the  low  rate  at  which  the  factor  was  believed  to  pay  the 
farmer,  may  have  been  less  unreasonable  forty  years  ago  when 
trade  was  undeveloped  and  the  country  roadless.  Since  that  day 
the  growth  of  towns  has  been  remarkable,  markets  have  sprung  up 
where  none  existed,  and  machinery  of  the  best  t3^e  for  expressing 
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oils — preparing  fibres — packing  and  pressing  bulky  goods — manu- 
facturing sugar — is  procurable  even  in  remote  districts.  The 
farmer  in  India  enjoys  a  season  when  most  of  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  at  a  standstill,  and  then  uses  his  cattle  and  carts 
to  lead  to  market  such  part  of  his  produce  as  the  factor  does  not 
buy  on  the  farm.  Competition  is  keen  and  prices  have  been 
equalized  to  an  extent  that  would  thirty  years  ago  have  been 
thought  incredible.  Besides  these  considerations,  a  method  of 
*  grouping*  villages  obtains  in  current  settlements,  by  whose 
application  rates  are  reduced  all  round  in  the  villages  to  which 
comparatively  lenient  treatment  is  accorded.  This  is  practically 
a  device  for  reconciling  Theory  (the  Government  claim  to  half  the 
net  produce)  with  Practice  (the  acceptance  of  a  customary  pay- 
ment) by  making  excessive  allowances  several  times  over. 

We  may  next  consider  the  soundness  of  a  valuation  for  rating 
purposes  of  lands  in  terms  of  the  cereals  producible  thereon.  The 
holder  pays  the  rent  charge  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  produce, 
and  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  cereals  which  the 
South  Indian  farmer  produces  are  the  part  of  his  crop  which  he 
does  not  sell.  The  assessment  is  paid  not  out  of  the  price  of 
food  grain  sold,  but  mainly  out  of  the  price  of  the  r6.w  material  of 
manufactures — of  tobacco,  of  vegetables,  of  pulse.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  course  of  seaborne  external  trade  in  Madras  of  late  years, 
and  note  the  exports  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  The  profits 
of  the  great  crop  of  coflfee  are  not  for  the  Hindu  farmer,  nor  is  he 
a  grower  of  tea,  cinchona,  or  cocoa  to  any  considerable  extent : 
only  in  Malabar  and  Canara  are  the  returns  from  spices,  cocoa- 
nuts,  coir,  and  copra  of  the  first  importance ;  ground  nut,  dye 
stuffs,  areca  nut,  betel  vine,  turmeric,  ginger,  and  fruit  are  pro- 
ducts of  special  localities.  A  view  of  the  average  annual  exports 
by  sea  of  a  few  selected  staples  during  three  periods  will  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  trade  of  the  generation.  The  quantities  sent 
northwards  and  north-westwards  by  land  have  of  course  been 
continually  on  the  increase  as  railways  have  been  opened.  I 
exclude  the  figures  for  1866—67  (when  a  change  in  the  period 
treated  of  in  the  annual  returns  introduced  an  element  of  con- 
fusion) and  for  1877-78  (when  the  whole  course  of  trade  was 
deranged  by  the  great  famine,  from  whose  effects  the  late  census 
shows  such  a  remarkable  recovery). 

The  second  period  gives  an  average  65  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  first.  The  third  period  gives  an  average  82  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  second.  The  figure  given  is  the  annual  average  for  the 
period  of  the  seaborne   export  of  each   commodity  in  rupees. 
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Seventeen  millions  in  the  first  period  have  risen  to  fifty-one 
millions  in  the  last.  The  vastly  increasing  export  of  hides  is 
due  to  the  demand  for  a  by-product  of  agriculture,  and  benefits 
the  farmer  mainly  by  the  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
profit  by  this  trade  of  capital  destined  (Uke  the  capital  which  the 
excise  contractors  are  accumulating)  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  agricultural  improvement. 


Annual  average  value  of  export  of  each 
staple  during  the  period. 


1867—77. 


1878—90. 


Hides 
I  Indigo 
!  Grain 

OU  Seeds 

Sugar 
i  Tobacco 


56 

175 

70 

96 

82 

83 

50 

84 

17 

66 

6 

14-6 

Five  ciphers  omitted. 


The  imports  of  grain  have  generally  amounted  to  five-sixths 
of  the  exports  during  the  years  discussed.  The  return  of  the  sea- 
borne cotton  trade  is  interesting  : — 

Imports. — Piece  goods  and  yam.  Ten  million  rupees  a  year 
in  the  first  period,  twenty-five  milUon  in  the  second,  thirty-four 
million  in  the  third. 

Exports. — Piece  goods  and  cotton  wool.  Twenty-three  mil- 
lion rupees  a  year  in  the  first  period,  eighteen  million  in  the 
second,  eighteen  million  in  the  third.  The  cotton-wool  exported 
in  the  six  years  1855-61  averaged  annually  Es.7,600,000 ;  in 
1861-66,  Ks.35,100,000 ;  in  1867-78,  Es.15,200,000;  in  1878-90, 
Es.  14,300,000. 

The  local  production  of  piece  goods  and  the  export  thereof  is 
increasing.  In  1861-66  the  special  demand  (at  a  price  beyond 
all  previous  experience)  for  cotton  caused  by  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  drove  up  the  value  of  the  cotton  exported  to  five  times 
that  of  the  period  immediately  precedent  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  After  the  return  of  the  trade  to  its  normal  conditions,  it  has 
remained  at  about  double  its  former  amount ;  I  speak  of  the 
cotton  wool  shipped  from  Madras  and  its  subordinate  ports.    The 
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spinning  and  weaving  mills  which  have  been  erected  in  Madras, 
consume  much  locally  grown  cotton,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of 
the  Deccan  districts  goes  overland  to  Bombay. 

Those  responsible  for  the  coming  re-adjustment  of  assess- 
ments may  fairly  be  urged  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  present 
is  a  period  of  transition.  They  desire  to  attach  an  unalterable 
character  to  the  valuation  of  the  produce  in  cereals  of  each 
several  field  upon  the  present  registers.  They  will  incur  a  grave 
responsibility  if  they  alienate  the  increment  of  the  magnificent 
estate  which  they  administer  from  their  successors,  not  the  least 
of  whose  difficulties  will  be  the  increasing  cost  of  government. 
The  rising  generation  of  farmers  is  enlarging  its  practice  of  rota- 
tion ;  if  the  registered  grain-value  of  the  land — to  the  exclusion 
of  its  value  as  a  producer  of  other  fruits  of  the  earth — is  to  govern 
its  rating,  the  grain  and  its  money  equivalent  must  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, and  the  estimate  must  not  be  whittled  down  by  excessive 
allowances,  or  by  making  a  fair  allowance  several  times  over  in 
the  course  of  the  calculation. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  South  Indian  farmer  has 
obtained  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  Empire,  and  the  use  of 
all  the  machinery  which  steam  drives.  He  has  greatly  multiplied, 
and  has  brought  most  of  the  land  accessible  to  him  into  such 
cultivation  as  is  possible  under  a  *  champion '  system.  He  has 
sold  off  the  land  vast  quantities  of  oil-seeds,  grain,  and  bones,  as 
well  as  other  products,  without  returning  to  the  land  the  manure 
due.  The  application  of  capital  to  agriculture  under  scientific 
direction  is  hindered  by  the  excessive  division  of  land  into 
awkwardly  situated  parcels ;  by  joint  ownership  of  holdings  by 
partners,  some  of  whom  lack  enterprise ;  by  joint  use  of  fallows 
by  fellow-commoners  ;  by  dispersal  of  manure  over  barren  wastes; 
by  liabiUty  of  stock  fed  or  starved  in  common  to  epizootics,  and 
the  impossibility  of  improving  by  selection  the  breeds  of  stock 
so  managed. 

Nothing  less  than  a  General  Enclosure  of  unirrigated  land  can 
remedy  these  evils. 

The  change  from  champion  to  several  farming  whose  excellent 
results  carried  England  through  the  century  which  followed 
Arthur  Young's  tour,  saw  a  growth  of  efficiency  of  agriculture 
only  less  surprising  than  the  contemporary  industrial  develop- 
ment. We  can  assign  no  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  industry 
in  India. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  enclosure  and  im- 
proved farming.     A  scourging  system  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
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the  period  of  extension  of  tillage  to  all  wastes  available.  By  far 
the  most  valuable  of  the  wastes  which  remain  are  in  process  of 
being  reserved  for  forests  in  the  interests  of  all  by  the  State. 

One  effect  of  the  general  enclosure  of  existing  holdings  would 
be  to  improve  the  condition  of  cattle  as  instruments  of  tillage, 
makers  of  manure,  or  producers  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Public 
health  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  exclusion  from  dwelling- 
houses  and  from  the  courts  of  crowded  villages  of  the  dairy  cattle 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  cattle  now  stalled  therein 
at  night.  The  available  fuel  of  the  country  would  be  increased  by 
the  loppings  of  the  bush  fences,  which  several  indigenous  shrubs 
are  well  able  to  supply ;  fibre-producing  plants  could  often  form 
these  fences.  The  health  of  cattle  fed  in  enclosures  on  the  fodder 
grown  therein  with  the  aid  of  their  manure  no  longer  wasted, 
would  be  far  more  vigorous,  they  would  not  lose  condition  for 
want  of  shelter,  and  the  breeds  might  be  improved.  The  ex- 
perience of  farmers  in  sub-tropical  climates  in  America  has 
proved  the  possibility  of  packing  and  preserving  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds.  As  the  growth  of  industries  mitigates  the 
poverty  of  the  Hindus,  the  demand  for  garden  produce  in  the 
growing  towns  will  vastly  increase ;  it  will  be  profitable  and  easy 
to  supply  such  a  demand :  under  irrigation  market  gardening 
cannot  fail. 

Another  suggestion  or  two  from  my  own  experience  may  be 
added.  The  uses  of  lard  in  English  cookery  are  supplied  in  India 
by  clarified  butter  ;  this  article  if  well  made  and  properly  packed 
can  be  kept  for  long  periods  in  wholesome  and  palatable  condi- 
tion ;  the  demand  for  it  which  has  arisen  in  Australia  has  been 
met  from  Bombay  to  a  limited  extent.  The  aid  of  the  best  modern 
dairy  appliances  enormously  increases  the  production  of  clarified 
butter  per  gallon  of  milk,  and  their  use  in  a  tropical  climate  is 
specially  preferable  to  that  of  ruder  methods.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  special  production  the  buffalo  much  excels  the 
cow  whether  of  Indian  or  European  breeds ;  with  the  improve- 
ment in  pasture  and  fodder  a  great  trade  in  clarified  butter  might 
spring  up. 

In  the  Deccan  districts  a  tract  of  light  rainfall  is  favourable  to 
sheep  farming ;  the  introduction  of  a  few  merino  rams  from 
Queensland  (where  the  breed  has  been  acclimatized  to  the 
tropics)  would  greatly  improve  the  local  breed.  Most  useful 
serge  frieze  and  blankets  are  now  produced,  they  only  need 
a  little  more  length  of  staple  and  lustre  in  the  wool  to  be  of 
excellent  quality. 
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The  system  of  communal  herding  of  cattle  aggravates  the 
Indian  farmer's  losses  from  cattle  disease ;  homed  cattle  are  not 
killed  for  food  before  reaching  the  period  of  natmral  decay,  and 
every  herd  contains  a  large  proportion  of  worn  out  decrepit 
animals  awaiting  disease  and  death,  sources  of  infection  to  the 
sounder  stock.  Enclosures  will  at  least  make  segregation 
possible. 

The  Hindus  of  Southern  India  have  begun  to  replace  the 
wealth  which  their  country  lost  when  so  large  a  part  of  its  manu- 
facturing in  metals  and  textiles  was  transferred  to  England.  The 
State  having  Umited  its  demand  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  produce 
of  land  has  created  indirectly — what  long  ago  it  failed  to  create 
directly — a  class  deriving  an  income  from  the  rent  of  land  ;  for 
some  unirrigated  and  most  of  the  irrigated  land  pays  a  rent  as 
great  as,  or  greater  than,  the  Government  assessment.  This  class 
spent  its  surplus  unproductively  until  lately,  but  it  is  finding  this 
surplus  increase,  and  is  saving  thereout  for  industrial  enterprise. 
The  home  market  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  in  trade  with  Burmah 
and  Africa  the  Hindu  starts  with  every  advantage.  We  may  well 
hope  that  even  this  vast  and  increasing  population  may  during  the 
coming  thirty  years  find  a  livelihood,  at  a  higher  standard  of  com- 
fort than  their  grandfathers,  if  they  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
agriculture  whilst  creating  new  and  expanding  old  industries.  To 
this  improvement  I  believe  enclosure  to  be  a  condition  precedent ; 
most  of  the  waste  that  can  be  tilled  at  a  profit  is  taken  up,  and 
the  fertility  of  much  of  the  land  is  impaired.  Providentially  the 
black  clay  most  suitable  to  cotton  and  the  greater  millet  needs  no 
manure,  water  used  for  irrigation  often  carries  a  fertilizing  silt 
on  to  the  land,  and  every  tropical  rain  storm  is  in  itself  a  top 
dressing. 

Unless  good  reason  be  found  for  some  other  policy,  I  hope  to 
see  a  fair  and  full  estimate  of  cereal  produce  recorded;  the 
adequate  allowances  for  vicissitudes  of  season  made  (and  these  in 
districts  liable  to  drought  need  to  be  liberal)  ;  the  commutation 
price  fixed  for  each  thirty-year  settlement  at  the  true  average  re- 
corded price  of  the  thirty  years  during  which  the  expiring  settle- 
ment was  current.  I  deny  the  assumption  of  the  farmer's  inability 
to  realize  a  fair  price,  and  the  costs  of  placing  his  produce  on  the 
market  are  no  longer  great. 

At  each  revision  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  several  districts, 
the  various  classes  of  land  are  tilled  by  the  registered  holders  or 
tilled  by  sub-tenants  who  pay  rent  to  such  holders,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  rent  to  assessment,  should  be  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
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Eent  varies  in  Madras  between  very  wide  limits ;  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bengal  Eent  Bill  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative 
Council  six  years  ago,  it  was  alleged  that  rent  was  found  to  vary 
(in  its  proportion  to  gross  produce)  in  Bengal  between  seven  and 
seventy  per  cent.  I  believe  that  the  Government  rent  charge  in 
Madras  varies  between  five  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
produce,  and  does  not  on  the  average  exceed  fifteen  per  cent, 
thereof. 

H.  St.  a.  Goodrich. 
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In  1832  the  cloth  power  loom  was  first  introduced  into  Leeds, 
and  with  its  use  a  demand  arose  for  skilled  work  from  women  in 
factories.  Hitherto  female  labour  had  only  been  in  request  for 
filling  the  scribbling  and  carding  machines,  for  *  billy  piecing ' 
and  *  mule  piecing,'  and  to  some  extent  for  *  burling '  and 
*  drawing/  The  power  loom  had  been  used  in  the  worsted  stuff 
trade  since  1826,  but  the  stuff  weavers  did  not  need  such  skill  as 
the  cloth  weavers.  Until  1832  even  adult  women  rarely  earned 
over  seven  shillings  a  week,  and  yet  Messrs.  Gott  and  Son,  who 
employed  women  at  the  cloth  power  loom  and  paid  them  nine 
shillings  a  week,  stated  in  1835  that  they  found  difl&culty  in 
getting  hands.  Four  other  firms  were  also  running  power  looms 
in  that  year,  and  reported  themselves  as  paying  from  lis.  to  135. 
a  week,  and  as  having  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  weavers,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  employed  women,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  did  not.  Altogether  there  were  then 
only  213  cloth  power  looms  in  Leeds.  Nine  shillings  a  week  was 
an  abnormally  high  rate  of  wage  for  women  at  that  time ;  and 
women  of  the  class  necessary  for  such  skilled  work  as  cloth 
weaving  would  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  work  in  the 
factories,  which  were  detested  by  the  domestic  manufacturers 
and  weavers,  and  which,  being  largely  recruited  from  the  lowest 
stratq,  and  frequently  from  the  parish  paupers,  had  hitherto 
borne  an  unenviable  reputation.  Until  this  period  girls  in  the 
flax  mills  were  as  well  paid  as  those  employed  in  any  other  trade. 
Ireland  was  only  just  beginning  to  use  the  flax  spinning 
machinery  which  John  Marshall  had  laid  down  forty  years 
before,  and  these  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Leeds  flax  trade. 
Nor  did  the  cloth  power  loom  for  some  time  open  out  any  wide 
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avenue  of  industry  to  women.  Even  as  late  as  1857  Baines  tells 
ns  that  in  the  villages  the  domestic  system  still  survived,  the 
clothiers  having  established  joint  stock  mills  for  cleaning,  dyeing, 
carding,  and  spinning,  and  the  finishing  processes,  and  having  the 
warp  or  weft  taken  to  their  own  workshops  and  worked  up  on  the 
hand  loom.  In  this  way  they  were  still  able  to  compete  with  the 
Leeds  manufacturers,  the  power  loom  not  having  been  as  yet  well 
enough  adapted  to  cloth  weaving  to  give  it  the  great  advantage 
over  the  hand  loom  that  had  been  at  once  obtained  in  the  cotton 
trade.  In  1856,  according  to  the  factory  returns  quoted  in 
Baines'  Woollen  Manufacture  in  England,  there  were  in  the 
district  of  Leeds,  comprising  most  of  the  towns  and  villages 
between  the  Aire  and  the  Calder,  touching  Wakefield  and  in- 
cluding Dewsbury,  Heckmondwike,  and  Mirfield,  only  2,344 
cloth  power  looms  and  above  23,328  factory  operatives.  In  the 
whole  county  of  York  there  were  only  6,275  cloth  power  looms. 
Samuel  Jubb,  in  his  History  of  the  Shoddy  Trade  in  Batley 
(1860)  mentions  the  reluctance  with  which  the  men  weavers 
came  to  the  power  loom.  The  power  looms  in  the  shoddy  cloth 
district  were  *  chiefly  attended  by  upgrown  females,'  under  the 
supervision  of  men  termed  *  tuners.'  The  earnings  of  these 
women  averaged  about  10s.  per  week.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
men  and  boys  were  only  employed  in  a  small  degree  in  weaving, 
and  that  *  it  seems  strange  that  men  should  not  have  engaged  in 
this  occupation  in  greater  number ;  a  man  assisted  by  a  lad  or  lass 
can  manage  two  looms,  enabling  both  to  earn  fair  wages.  There 
has  evidently  been  a  disincUnation  on  the  part  of  hand-loom 
weavers  to  take  to  the  power  loom.  .  .  .  The  wages  paid  to  hand- 
loom  weavers  are  good,  and  substantially  the  same  as  before  the 
use  of  such  a  large  number  of  power  looms.'  There  were  in 
Batley  in  1858  altogether  1,260  hand-loom  weavers,  averaging 
18s.  a  week  in  full  work,  and  500  power-loom  weavers  earning  9s. 
to  10s.  a  week.  Women,  according  to  Jubb,  were  at  a  premium. 
Baines  gives  a  table  of  wages  in  the  Leeds  woollen  district  in 
1858.  The  hand-loom  weavers  are  described  as  being  men 
earning  about  15s.  a  week,  the  power-loom  weavers  being  women 
earning  12s.  a  week,  the  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  being 
the  lowest  earned  by  men  in  any  branch  of  the  woollen  trade. 
The  other  branches  in  which  women  and  girls  were  employed  are 
the  same  as  those  already  mentioned. 

In  1870,  Baines  writes : —  *  The  hand  loom  has  long  been 
giving  way  to  the  power  loom,  and  the  process  is  now  well  nigh 
complete.'     The  process  is  now  quite  complete,  and  it  is  no  longer 
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a  question  of  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  work,  but  of 
women  for  men.  In  .Leeds,  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youths  who  are  being  trained  as  *  tuners/^  only  women  work  at 
the  loom.  In  the  village  of  Yeadon,  a  few  miles  from  Leeds, 
men  and  women  work  at  the  same  mills,  a  man  being  allowed  to 
have  two  looms  with  a  boy  or  girl  to  help  him,  whereas  a  woman 
has  only  one  loom.  At  Huddersfield,  where  the  finest  cloths  are 
made,  some  of  the  firms  employ  men  weavers  only,  and  consider 
them  superior  to  women.  This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  a  Leeds 
manufacturer,  who  tried  a  dozen  Huddersfield  men,  and  found 
that,  although  they  wanted  more  pay  than  the  women,  they  did  not 
do  the  work  so  well.  Even  where  men  and  women  are  employed 
together  on  the  same  work  it  is  difl&cult  to  compare  their  rates  of 
payment  because  men  tune  their  own  looms  and  women  do  not. 
In  Leeds  itself  the  question  does  not  arise  ;  and  in  other  places  the 
employment  of  men  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  demand 
for  men's  labour  in  other  trades,  and  not  by  underselling  on  the 
part  of  women.  Women  were  employed  because  wages  were 
low,  not  vice  versa,  Leeds  has  steadily  increased  its  demand  for 
men's  labour  in  a  multitude  of  industries  connected  with  the 
machinery  and  iron  manufactures,  and  men's  labour  could  not  be 
obtained  at  the  loom  at  wages  which  would  leave  any  margin  for 
profit.  Nor  does  Leeds  as  a  whole  do  the  high  class  of  work 
about  which  there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
employing  men  or  women.  All  but  a  few  firms  in  Leeds  use 
shoddy,  mungo,  or  extract  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  cloths,  and  the  lower  the  class  of  cloth  the 
lower  the  margin  for  wages  and  profit. 

But  the  flax  and  the  woollen  trades  are  no  longer  the  principal 
industries  of  Leeds  even  for  women.  The  last  decade,  which  has 
seen  the  flax  trade  at  its  lowest  ebb,  has  also  seen  the  rise  and 
rapid  increase  of  another  industry  which  may  be  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  Leeds,  and  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the 
tailoring  trade  of  East  London  and  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  wholesale 
ready-made  clothing  trade. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  the  flax  industry  may  be  traced  in  the 
figures  of  the  census  returns.  In  the  earlier  years  returns  were 
given  of  the  number  of  girls  and  boys  under  twenty  employed  in 
the  different  trades.  In  1871  the  returns  for  the  towns  only  gave 
the  number  of  men  and  women  above  twenty,  statistics  useful 
enough  for  a  study  of  men's  industries,  but  giving  little  light  as 
to  the  employment  of  female  labour.  In  1881  the  returns  were 
for  males  and  females  of  all  ages.     The  figures  given  in  brackets 
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are  therefore  purely  hypothetical,  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
ratio  in  1861. 

Census  Betubns  of  Flax  Linen  Manufactube  in  Leeds. 


1 
F. 
under  20.  ! 

F. 
above  20. 

M. 

under  20. 

M. 
above  20. 

F. 

M. 

Total. 

1841 

2085 

1062 

1003 

653 

3087 

1656 

4743 

1861 

8671 

2479 

1166 

1298 

6160 

2464 

8614 

1861 

3868 

2580 

826 

1625 

5898 

2351 

8249 

1871 

1  [2296] 

1722 

[701] 

1262 

[4018] 

[1963] 

[6981] 

1881 

] 

2709 

792 

3601 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  census  returns  for  the 
woollen  manufacture,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1861  the  numbers  of 
women  and  girls  employed  in  flax  spinning  were  slightly  less  than 
in  1851,  and  of  those  employed  in  the  woollen  trade  sUghtly 
greater.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  elder  girls  had  been 
attracted  by  the  higher  wages  into  the  cloth  trade.  The  fall  in 
the  flax  trade,  and  the  rise  in  the  woollen  trade  in  the  number  of 
women  and  girls  is  much  more  marked  in  1871.  There  was 
but  little  linen  weaving  in  Leeds,  and  although  flax  spinning  was 
not  much  worse  paid  than  wool  spinning,  8s.  and  9s.  was  about 
the  maximum  that  could  be  earned,  and  the  elder  girls  and  women 
must  have  been  attracted  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  cloth 
power  loom  weaving,  which  was  steadily  displacing  the  hand  loom 
between  1861  and  1871. 


Census  Returns  of  Woollen  Manufacture  in  Leeds. 


F. 
under  20. 

F. 
above  20. 

M. 
under  20. 

M. 

above  20. 

F. 
2563 

M. 

Total. 

1841 

967 

1606 

2015 

7341 

9356 

11919 

1851 

1710 

2624 

2920 

7640 

4334 

10560 

14894 

1861 

1776 

3147 

2543 

7494 

4923 

10037 

14960 

1871 

[2600] 

4298 

[2027] 

6183 

[6798] 

[8210] 

[16008] 

1881 

1 

6782 

6457 

12239 

The  census  of  1881  was  taken  during  a  marked  depression  of 
trade,  and  the  change  of  fashion  from  woollen  to  worsted  cloths 
had  seriously  affected  the  Leeds  trade.  But  women  at  least  did 
not  suffer  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  nor  did  wages 
fall  sufficiently  for  the  flax  trade  to  revive,  partly  because  a  few 
enterprising  manufacturers  had  adapted  themselves  and  their 
machinery  to  the  change  in  fashion,  and  were  making  worsted 
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coatings,  &c.,  and  partly  because  the  demand  for  machinists  and 
finishers  in  the  ready  made  clothing  trade  had  set  in.  The  last  ten 
years  have  been  years  of  prosperity  to  Leeds  so  far  as  the  working 
classes  are  concerned,  and  the  flax  trade  only  exists  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  low  class  of  labour  content  to  live  on  low 
wages.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  1,500  people  are  em- 
ployed in  flax  spinning  in  Leeds.  One  large  flax  mill  is  still 
working,  where  about  800  are  employed,  of  whom  700  are  women 
and  girls.  A  few  on  piece  work  have  obtained  as  much  as  12«. 
and  145.,  but  such  wages  are  very  exceptional;  the  maximum 
wages  may  really  be  put  at  10s.  a  week,  adult  women  often  earn- 
ing less  than  8s.  The  flax  spinners  are  principally  Irish.  In 
appearance  and  in  reputation  they  more  nearly  resemble  the 
match  girls  of  East  London  (also  largely  Irish)  than  do  any 
other  mill  girls  in  Leeds.  The  trade,  carried  out  under  the  best 
conditions,  cannot  be  described  as  a  healthy  one,  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  demand  for  women's  labour  in  better 
paid  trades  has  almost  made  the  industry  an  impossible  one  in 
Leeds.  The  great  flax  mills  which  for  eighty  years  were  the 
boast  of  the  town,  are  now  converted  into  a  large  wholesale  ready 
made  clothing  factory. 

Linen  weaving  is  not  so  unprofitable  as  flax  spinning.  It  is 
considered  by  one  linen  manufacturer  as  more  difficult  than  cloth 
weaving,  but  it  is  not  so  well  paid,  as  the  price  does  not  leave 
sufficient  margin.  One  woman  in  this  factory  was  making  a  linen 
for  which  she  received  17s.  a  piece ;  another  was  doing  work  at 
about  Is.  a  piece  and  earned  about  12s.  to  the  other's  17s. ;  but 
the  higher  priced  piece  paid  the  best  and  gave  more  profit  than 
seventeen  of  the  other  pieces. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  cloth  weavers.  They  are  paid  for  the  pieces 
actually  or  nearly  finished  during  the  week ;  some  perhaps  do  one 
piece  a  week,  others  do  about  three  pieces  in  a  fortnight  and  may 
be  paid  13s.  6d.  one  week  and  27s.  the  next.  Even  when  the 
maximum  average  is  three  pieces  a  fortnight,  a  fortnight  is  not  a 
sufficiently  long  term  on  which  to  take  an  average,  as  two  high 
weeks  and  two  low  weeks  often  come  together.  There  is  also 
considerable  reluctance  among  cloth  manufacturers,  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  labour  and  time  involved  in  working  out  the 
average,  to  give  results  which  may  appear  to  show  that  they 
pay  less  than  their  neighbours,  who  may  be  doing  a  different 
class  of  work,  or  employing  a  different  class  of  labour 
although  not  paying  a  higher  rate.     One  manufacturer  pays  his 
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tuners  a  commission  on  the  wages  earned  by  the  weavers,  thus 
making  it  the  interest  of  the  tuner  to  dismiss  slow  workers  and 
to  get  the  largest  return  from  the  looms.  Another  employer  who 
nevertheless,  has  the  reputation  of  paying  as  high  rates  as  any 
other  manufacturer  for  the  same  class  of  work,  never  dismisses  a 
weaver  who  does  her  work  well  even  though  she  may  be  slow, 
and  his  wage  books  would  show  a  lower  average  than  those  of  his 
rival.  But  the  very  full  particulars  of  wages  in  a  worsted  cloth 
mill  given  below,  together  with  particulars  of  wages  earned  in  an 
ordinary  week  by  the  winders,  weavers,  and  knotters,  &c.,  in  a 
linen  factory,  will  give  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  for  the 
wages  earned  in  a  woollen  cloth  factory  : — 


Percentage  of  Women  and  Girls  in  a  Linen  Factory,  April  1891,  earning 


Under  10s. 

50 


lOs.  to  12s. 
20 


12^.  to  15s. 

20 


Above  155. 

10 


Although  the  percentage  of  girls  under  eighteen  in  this  factory 
closely  corresponds  with  the  percentage  earning  less  than  10«., 
several  above  eighteen  earned  less  than  10s.,  and  several  younger 
girls  earned  more. 


Worsted  Mills.    Percentage  op  Women  and  Girls  Earning 


All  Branches. 

Under 
10«. 

10«.tol2#. 

12«.  tol5«. 

15«.  to  18«. 

18«.  to  21«. 

21«.  and 
upwards. 

Relative 

Nos.  of 

employed. 

1 

1  June  1883 

1  Feb.     March  1891 

1 

34-1 
40-5 

11-6 
12-3 

100 
190 

21-7 
190 

19-7 
7-6 

2-9 
1-6 

100 
206 

1          Weaving. 

» 

June  1883 

Feb.     March  1891 

0 
1-2 

•8 
5-3 

12-3 
36-2 

37-6 
36-5 

431 
19-0 

6-2 

3-8 

100 
180 

Spinning  and 
Drawing. 

June  1883 

Feb.     March  1891 

84-2 
82-3 

16-8 
17-7 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

100 
208 

Knotting,  Warping, 
Winding,  &c. 

June  1883 

Feb.     March  1891 

40-6 
53-2 

26-2 
16-4 

16-65 
16-4 

16-65 
16-0 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

100 
255 

No.  3.— 


Percentage  op  Total  Number  Employed  as 

1883.  1891. 

Weavers 468  400 

Spinners  and  Drawers 27  "9  27*5 

Knotters,  Warpers,  &c 26-3  32-5 

VOL.  I 


H   H 
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The  worsted  cloth  mills  referred  to  make  the  best  class  of 
worsted  coatings,  &c.  Their  weavers  are  nearly  all  skilled  women, 
very  few  being  under  eighteen.  The  table  of  wages  of  weavers, 
therefore,  represents  wages  of  adult  women  doing  the  best  work 
in  the  trade.  Other  cloth  mills  would  have  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  younger  girls,  and  except  in  the  very  few  mills  making 
really  good  cloth,  I85.  would  be  about  the  maximum  instead  of 
2I5.  The  averages  of  each  woman  for  one  month  in  June,  1883, 
and  for  another  month,  the  last  fortnight  in  February  and  the 
first  in  March,  1891,  have  been  taken,  and  the  percentages 
calculated  on  those  averages.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
spinners,  drawers,  knotters,  warpers,  &c.,  are  under  eighteen, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  proportion. 

The  introduction  of  shoddy  brought  in  its  train  a  demand  for 
rag  sorters,  whose  work,  unfortunately,  can  never  be  done  by 
machinery.  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  machines  will 
ever  be  able  to  distinguish  colours.  About  500  women  and  girls 
are  supposed  to  be  employed  as  rag  sorters  in  Leeds.  They  are 
nearly  all  Irish,  and  many  of  them  are  married  women  with 
unsatisfactory  husbands.  In  one  of  these  ragshops  (called  by 
the  Irish  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  euphonious  name  of  *  cloth 
warehouses ')  about  80  women  and  girls  are  employed,  one  fore- 
woman being  set  over  every  twenty.  Those  girls  who  after  a 
fortnight's  teaching  and  a  short  probation  do  not  do  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  are  dismissed ;  the  others  are  paid  8s.  a  week ;  the 
forewomen  receive  10s.  a  week.  The  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  Here  they  only  sort 
new  rags,  such  as  tailors'  snippings,  &c.  There  was  therefore  but 
little  odour,  and  the  ventilation,  perfect  for  the  warm  day  on 
which  I  visited  the  place,  suggested  a  danger  of  being  frozen  on  a 
cold  one.  Unpleasant  as  rag  sorting  must  be  to  those  who  have 
prejudices  in  favour  of  cleanliness,  I  have  never  seen  any  group  of 
workers  suffering  less  from  depression.  In  the  cloth  factories  the 
noise  of  machinery  and  the  distance  between  the  workers  make 
singing  and  conversation  impossible.  In  the  ragshops  it  is  quite 
different.  In  every  room  the  girls  were  singing,  and  in  one  *  I 
am  the  Ghost  of  John  James  Christopher  Benjamin  Binns,* 
chanted  in  chorus,  was  quite  impressive.  Especially  noticeable, 
too,  was  the  air  of  vitality,  of  enjoyment  of  life,  only  to  be  seen 
in  conjunction  with  the  reckless  irresponsibility  of  Irish  working- 
girls  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  In  another  shop  old  rags 
were  sorted,  and  somewhat  higher  wages  were  paid  because  it  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  better  parts  of  the  town,  where  such  labour 
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was  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  odour  here,  and  also  in  the 
shoddy  cloth  factories  where  rags  are  sorted,  was  most  unpleasant. 
Dirty  as  the  work  is,  it  would  be  affectation  for  the  Irish  to  object 
to  it  very  strongly  on  that  ground.  I  was  taken  into  several 
cottages  in  the  district  which  supplies  these  ragshops  and  the  flax- 
mills  with  hands.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  and  the 
women  in  many  of  the  streets  were  sitting  on  the  doorstep  and 
enjoying  the  sunshine.  Their  children,  half -naked  and  altogether 
dirty,  were  playing  about,  untouched  by  soap,  water,  brush  or 
comb,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Of  one  modem  crime 
these  mothers  were,  however,  quite  innocent — none  of  them  took 
work  out  to  do  at  home. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  clothier  in  Leeds  was  a 
manufacturer  of  cloth  ;  at  the  end  of  the  century  a  clothier  is  a 
manufacturer  of  clothes.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  in  the  middle  of  the  century  in  the  census,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  about  thirty-five  years  since  the  sewing-machine  was  first 
used  in  the  cap  and  clothing-shops,  and  one  of  the  employers  who 
were  the  first  to  use  it,  told  me  that  he  induced  women  and  girl& 
earning  about  5s.  or  6s.  at  the  flax  mills,  to  come  as  learners ;  he 
taught  them  himself,  and  declares  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  any 
girl  who  was  worth  keeping  could  earn  8s,  a  week  at  once- 
Cutting  machines,  on  the  principle  of  the  circular  saw,  were  first 
adapted  to  and  introduced  into  the  clothing  trade  by  another 
employer  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  their  use  gave  eu 
great  impetus  to  the  trade.  The  census  returns  do  not,  I  believe, 
at  all  represent  the  extent  to  which  women  were  employed  in 
this  new  industry.  By  the  cutting  machine  some  two  dozen 
double  thicknesses  were  cut  out  at  a  time  for  trousers,  the  work 
was  fixed  and  given  out  to  women  to  do  at  home.  These  home- 
workers  would  appear  in  the  returns  as  wives  or  daughters,  or 
widows  with  no  occupation,  and  in  the  census  of  machinists  and 
finishers  in  one  particular  factory  of  which  I  give  the  results,  this 
fact  will  explain  the  large  number  of  mothers  who  are  returned  as 
having  had  no  occupation  before  marriage.  The  button-hole 
machine,  useless  for  high  class  work,  was  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
lower  class,  and  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  sewing 
machine  produced  another  revolution  by  making  the  factory 
system  inevitable. 
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Census  Eeturns  of  Tailoring  and  Machining  in  Leeds 


F. 

M. 

TOTAL. 

1861 

131 

1,323 

1,454 

1881 

2,740 

2,148 

4,888 

The  employers  who  kindly  gave  me  information  about  wages 
in  the  trade  employ  inside  the  factory  about  one  thousand  more 
women  and  girls  than  are  entered  as  employed  in  Leeds  altogether 
in  1881.    In  a  return  handed  in  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Sweat- 
ing, by  Mr.  Newhouse,  in  1889,  it  appears  that  nineteen  hundred 
women  and  girls  were  employed  in  Jewish  workships  in  Leeds  in 
that  year,  and  two  thousand  would  not  be  an  over  estimate  for  the 
present  time.     I  should  be  inclined  to  estimate  the  number  of 
women  and  girls  employed  in  the  trade  at  about  ten  thousand.^ 
The  numbers  who  take  out  trousers,  vests,  and  juvenile  suits  to 
make-up  or  *  finish  '  at  home  are  not  easily  calculated.    In  every 
well  established  firm  the  tendency  is  to  sub-divide  the  finishing 
more  and  more  and  to  have  it  done  in  the  factory.    One  large  firm, 
which  has   doubled  its   numbers   in   the  last  twelve  years,   has 
diminished  the  number  of  out-door  hands  ;  instead  of  one  to  four 
only  one  out-door  hand  to  twelve  in-door   hands  is  employed.     So 
long  as  a  firm  is  growing,  but  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
an  extension  of  premises,  finishing  has  to  be  given  out,  but  with 
larger  premises  it  becomes  advantageous  to  have  as  much  done 
inside  as  possible.    The  home  workers  are  nearly  all  married  women 
and  widow^s  ;  young  girls  all  prefer  the  factory  and  are  also  much 
more  anxious  to  become  machinists  than  to  learn  felling,  button- 
hole making,  &c.     There  is  in  Leeds  such  a  demand  for  women's 
labour  in  both  departments  that  hitherto  there  have  been  no  in- 
stances of  home   workers   receiving   a   lower   rate  than   indoor 
workers ;  in  fact  the  work,  if  sub-divided,  can  be  done  in  the  factory 
at  a  lower  total  cost  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  although 
the  girls  in  the  factory  earn  more  than  at  the  same  age  they  could 
earn  at  home.     Leeds  has  not  yet,  like  East  London,  become  a 
sink  for  the  deposit  of  unskilled  and  good-for-nothing  husbands 

*  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  for  Leeds,  Mr.   Hine,  has  kindly  given  me  the 
number  of  factories  and  workshops  in  tlie  clotliing  trade  in  Leeds : — 

Kn^lisl).  Jewish. 

Factories 50  1 

Workshops 47  101 

The  statistics  of  workshops  are  liahh^  to  inaccuracy.  l)ccause  the  occupiers  are 
constantly  moving,  and  the  name  often  appears  on  the  register  some  time  after  the 
workshop  has  been  given  up. 
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and  inefficient  women  compelled  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  ;  and  the  factory  system  has  such  immense  advantages 
over  the  domestic  system  that  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping 
that  East  London  will  either  lose  its  clothing  trade  entirely,  or 
save  it  by  adopting  the  much  more  economical  factory  system. 

In  considering  wages  paid  to  the  women  and  girls  in  clothing 
factories,  we  have  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ratio  of  learners 
and  improvers  to  experienced  hands  varies  considerably  in  different 
shops.  The  wages  given  below  have  been  obtained  from  the 
books  of  wholesale  clothiers  employing  altogether  2,300  women 
and  girls,  and  at  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  statistics  of  wages  in 
these  large  factories  would  give  a  misleading  average,  making  the 
percentage  earning  good  wages  higher  than  the  facts  justified. 
But  I  afterwards  found  that  the  smaller  clothing  factories  and 
workshops  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  learners  than  the  larger 
ones.  The  custom  in  the  trade  is  to  put  a  girl  on  piece  work 
after  she  has  been  taught  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  as  she 
is  so  soon  paid  the  same  rate  as  anyone  else  doing  the  same  work, 
the  smaller  clothiers  endeavour  to  get  experienced  workers  who 
can  get  a  greater  quantity  of  work  out  of  one  machine.  The  large 
clothiers,  being  in  greater  need  of  hands,  take  girls  straight  from 
school,  and  therefore  the  percentages  of  those  earning  low  wages 
when  in  full  work  are,  I  believe,  larger  in  these  shops  than  in  the 
small  ones.  In  the  Jewish  workshops  the  women,  except  the 
button-holers,  are  paid  by  the  day,  the  rate  being  of  course  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  the  worker  is  able  to  get  done  in  the  day. 
They  work  the  full  ten  and  a  half  hours,  whereas  in  the  majority 
of  the  clothing  factories  the  hours  are  only  nine  and  a  half  a  day. 
The  Jewish  masters  have  also  the  reputation  of  driving  their 
hands  more  than  is  customary  in  the  English  and  Scotch  factories. 
Miss  Beatrice  Potter  and  Mr.  Burnett  have  already  given  us  a 
statement  of  the  day  wages  paid  in  these  coat-making  shops,  and 
of  the  general  condition  of  employment  under  Jewish  masters. 
Even  if  we  take  the  men's  statement  as  more  correct  than  that  of 
the  masters,  both  of  which  are  given  in  Mr.  Burnett's  Eeport  on 
the  Sweating  System  in  Leeds,  we  see  that  women  can  earn  as 
good  wages  in  the  Jewish  workshops  as  the  average  in  a  factory, 
although  they  probably  give  more  in  return,  and  their  yearly 
earnings  must  be  less  if  the  statements  of  the  men  as  to  irregu- 
larity of  employment  given  in  Mr.  Burnett's  Eeport  be  correct.^ 

The  wages  of  the  2,300  women  and  girls  which  I  have  put 

1  The  title  of  Mr.  Burnett's  Report  is  misleading.    There  is  a  system  in  Leeds  but 
it  is  not  a  sweating  system. 
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together  in  one  table  represent  the  wages  earned  in  an  ordinary 
busy  week  ;  in  one  factory  where  there  was  a  smaller  proportion 
of  learners  than  in  the  others,  I  have  taken  a  week  when  the  total 
wages  paid  came  exactly  to  the  average  paid  per  week  throughout 
the  whole  year,  including  holiday  weeks  and  stock-taking  weeks. 
In  the  other  cases  a  week  has  been  chosen  which  fairly  represents 
the  average  for  all  weeks  except  these.  The  hours  of  work  are 
from  8  A.M.  to  6.30  p.m. 

Percentage  op  Women  and  Girls  earning 
Under  10s.  10s.  to  15s.  15s.  to  20s.  Over  20s. 

36  32-5  25-5  6 

Supposing  the  proportion  of  girls  under  eighteen  to  be  the  same 
for  the  whole  2,300  that  I  know  it  to  have  been  for  1,500  of  them, 
viz.  33  per  cent.,  we  get  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
numbers  under  eighteen,  and  the  numbers  earning  less  than  10s. 
a  week.  It  is  considered  that  the  youngest  learner  should  be 
earning  at  least  55.  per  week  within  two  or  three  months  of  her 
starting,  and  an  older  one,  say  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
and  upwards,  ought  to  be  earning  10s.  at  least  within  five  or  six 
months. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  in  special  branches, 
I  have  only  particulars  from  one  large  firm,  and  therefore  do  not 
give  specific  tables.  Here  the  majority  of  the  machinists  earn 
between  10s.  and  18s.  ;  the  binders  range  from  15s.  to  over  30s.  ; 
the  average  earned  by  the  braiders  is  30s.  Sd.  in  this  particular 
week;  by  the  button-holers  20s.  5d.,  three-fourths  earning  above 
18s.,  but  none  going  so  high  as  30s. ;  the  pressing-machine  hands 
(who  press  the  seams)  average  from  8s.  to  9s.  In  the  finishing 
department  the  earnings  of  the  suit  finishers  range  from  2s.  to 
23s.,  with  an  average  of  10s.  4Jd.  ;  of  the  trouser  finishers  from 
3s.  to  16s.,  with  an  average  of  9s.  lid.  ;  of  the  button-holers  from 
6s.  to  23s.,  with  an  average  of  13s.  4^d. ;  and  of  the  buttoners 
from  3s.  6d.  to  10s.,  with  an  average  of  6s.  3d. 

Of  the  work  given  out,  coats  are  given  to  the  Jewish  masters, 
trousers,  vests  and  juvenile  suits  to  women,  and  in  a  few  cases  to 
men ;  but  the  Jews  n^ver  take  the  latter  class  of  work.  Of  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  to  be  found  amongst  the  home  workers 
in  East  London,  there  is  almost  nothing  in  Leeds.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  any  general  statement  with  regard  to  home  workers  so 
far  as  their  economic  position  is  concerned,  for  it  is  always  depen- 
dent on  the  circumstances  of  their  family  life ;  in  every  case  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  social  aspect  of  the  question,  and  to  con- 
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sider  circumstances,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  affecting  the  happi- 
ness of  the  women  considerably,  often  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance 
in  favour  of  home  work  for  them,  and  against  factory  work. 

The  exceptionally  favourable  position  of  Leeds,  its  easy  access 
to  Hull  and  Liverpool,  its  proximity  to  coal  and  iron  mines,  its 
position  as  the  centre  of  the  cloth  trade,  have  all  combined  to 
attract  wholesale  clothiers  from  Scotland  and  from  other  English 
towns.  The  great  diversity  of  skilled  men's  labour  ensures  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  girls  whose  work  is  more  likely  to  be 
efficient  than  that  of  the  daughters  of  unskilled  labourers.  Four 
large  factories  have  been  established  by  Glasgow  firms.  The 
wages  earned  by  machinists  and  finishers  in  Glasgow  are  con- 
siderably less  than  the  wages  earned  in  Leeds,  but  Leeds  supplies 
a  better  class  of  labour,  which  is  really  less  costly  than  that  of 
Glasgow. 

The  results  of  a  small  census  of  girls  working  in  a  wholesale 
clothing  factory  give  some  notion  of  the  classes  from  which  this 
new  industry  has  been  recruited.  The  willingness  to  satisfy 
abstract  curiosity  is  not  universal ;  nearly  800  cards  were  given 
back  to  me  in  sealed  envelopes  of  which  nearly  300  were  blank  ; 
a  few  conveyed  an  intimation  of  the  writer's  opinion  of  the 
impertinence  of  the  questions,  and  479  answered  carefully  and 
accurately  except  on  one  point.  Several  stated  that  their  mothers 
before  marriage  had  had  no  occupation,  but  a  large  number  merely 
left  a  blank,  and,  although  I  believe,  that  this  was  considered  as 
equivalent  to  *  no  occupation  '  or  *  at  home,'  this  cannot  be 
assumed. 

BiBTHPLACES   OP 

Tailoresses  aged 25  &  upwards.  20—25.  16—20.  13—16.  Total. 

Leeds 37  71  127  95  330 

Yorkshire 22  22  43  14  101 

England    6  13  11  6  36 

Wales    1                 1  1  —  8 

Scotland    —  —  1  2  .3 

Ireland 1  —  —  —  1 

Elsewhere —                  1  3  1  6 

Total 67  108  186  118  479 

Fathers  of  above — 

Leeds 17  33  64  42  166 

Yorkshire 24  35  67  45  171 

P^ngland    10  23  37  15  85 

Wales    —  2  —  1  3 

Scotland    —  1  1  3  6 

Ireland 1  3  3  2  9 

Elsewhere —  —  —  1  1 

Total 52  97  172  109  430 
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Mothers  of  above — 

Leeds 17  41  73  45 

Yorkshire 22  29  60  46 

England    9  23  41  15 

Wales    1  1  3  — 

Scotland    —  1  1  5 

Ireland 3  6  3  2 

Elsewhere —  —  —  1 

Total 52  101  181  114 

Occupations  before  Mabbiage  of  Mothebs^ 

Of  Tailoresses  aged 25  &  upwards.       20—25.  16—20 

Service    14  34  50 

At  home 12  18  26 

Dressmaker,  milliner.                   6  7  12 

Weaver 21  9  )  27  ) 

Millhand,  reeler,  &c . .                   5  /  6  j  17  j 

Machinist,  tailoress . .                   0  2  3 

Miscellaneous  3  5  12 

Not  stated 25  27  39 

67  108  186 

Percentages — 

Not'^rtedj   S«-2  "6  35 

Service    21  315  27 

other  occupations   . .  13*3  12-9  14-4 


176 

157 

88 

5 

7 

14 

1 

448 


13—16. 
32 

9 

8 
26  ( 

6 

3 

23 


118 

27 
27 
31 
15 


Tailoresses  aged   . , 

Service    , 

Dressmaking 
Weaving    . . . , 
Miscellaneous 
None , 

Total  . 


Pbevious  Occupation  of 

25  &  upwards. 

14 

9 

6 

5 

38 


67 


20—25 
11 

6 

2 

10 
79 


108 


Under  20. 

9 

13 

22 
260 

304 


I  can  here  only  touch  upon  the  wages  earned  in  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  cap-making,  nail-cutting 
by  machinery,  paper-bag-making.  The  wages  in  these  trades  are 
largely  determined  by  the  two  principal  industries  in  the  town.  In 
East  London  the  wages  of  the  majority  of  adult  women  of  the 
factory  class,  will  be  found  to  lie  between  8s.  and  13s.  a  week.  In 
Leeds,  except  in  the  lowest  class  of  labour,  which  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole,  they  may  be  expected  to  lie  between  lis. 

^  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  are  too  numerous  for  classification.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  them : — Shoemaker,  joiner,  dyer,  tile-maker,  boiler-maker,  brewer, 
mason,  moulder,  brickmakor,  clerk,  tailor,  gamekeeper,  greengrocer,  chemist,  currier, 
painter,  cabinet-maker,  leather-dresser,  engineer,  marble  carver,  forgcman,  traveller, 
drayman,  upholsterer,  miner,  foreman,  wheelwright,  machinery  agent,  farmer 
tobacconist,  policeman,  &c. 
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and  I65.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  efficient  women-workers 
is  much  greater  in  Leeds  than  in  East  London.  Of  the  wages  and 
condition  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  in  Leeds,  I  know  nothing. 
There  were  4,000  of  them  in  1881,  and  their  numbers  must 
have  considerably  increased  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  num- 
ber of  domestic  servants  was  6,597  in  1861,  and  rose  to  9,636 
in  1881,  the  population  of  Leeds  increasing  50  per  cent,  during 
that  period.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  these  occupations  the 
numbers  above  twenty  years  of  age  are  considerably  greater  than 
the  numbers  below ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  textile  industries. 
This  must  be  remembered  in  any  comparison  of  the  employment  of 
women  with  the  employment  of  men.  If  every  girl  in  a  certain 
class  goes  into  the  factory,  nearly  every  girl  comes  out  of  it 
again.  Kegrettably  high  as  the  percentage  of  married  to  single 
women  (excluding  girls)  in  factories  may  be,  the  percentage  of 
married  women  in  factories  to  married  women  out  of  them  is 
very  small.  In  the  census  of  1881  the  Industrial  Class  in  Leeds 
included  over  26,000  females  and  over  83,000  males;  but  the 
majority  of  the  males  were  men,  while  the  majority  of  the  females 
were  girls. 

Cigar-making  has  not  yet  made  its  way  in  Leeds,  notwith- 
standing the  large  Jewish  population.  The  Dutch  Jews,  however, 
do  not  go  to  Leeds,  and  this  may  explain  why  the  trade  has 
not  been  taken  up.  In  one  small  cigar  factory  where  about 
thirty  women  and  girls  are  employed,  several  have  come  from 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  or  other  towns,  although  to 
attract  Leeds  girls  the  usual  five  years'  apprenticeship  has  been 
reduced  to  three,  and  high  wages  can  be  earned. 

Nowhere  but  in  this  cigar  factory  and  in  a  Jewish  workshop 
have  I  seen  men  and  women  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  In 
both  cases  I  was  struck  by  the  difference  in  intensity  of  appli- 
cation. The  men  worked  much  harder  than  the  women;  it 
seemed  a  means  of  livelihood  to  the  former,  merely  an  occupa- 
tion to  the  latter.  In  the  cigar  trade  men  are  said  to  have  a  lighter 
touch  than  women,  and  to  produce  cigars  of  more  equal  quality 
than  women  as  a  rule.  In  the  Jewish  workshops  the  men 
machinists  are  paid  a  higher  daily  wage  than  the  women,  and  the 
indifference  with  which  the  Jewish  masters  take  on  men  or 
women  at  the  different  rates  seems  to  show  that  women  in  the 
clothing  trade  are  really  being  treated  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
and  that  a  substitution  of  men  for  women,  although  most  impro- 
bable, is  not  inconceivable. 

Clara  E.  Collet 
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In  the  development  of  the  mental  sciences  exegesis  has 
frequently  played  an  important  part.  A  change  of  doctrine  has 
been  justified,  or  supported,  or  commended  for  general  acceptance, 
by  a  new  interpretation  of  an  authoritative  text.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  has  explained  the  nature  of  this  process  in  the  history  of 
Roman  Law: — 

The  authors  of  the  new  jurisprudence  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  its  formation  professed  the  most  sedulous  respect  for  the 
letter  of  the  Code.  They  were  merely  explaining  it,  deciphering 
it,  bringing  out  its  full  meaning ;  but  then,  in  the  result,  by 
piecing  texts  together,  by  adjusting  the  law  to  states  of  fact 
which  actually  presented  themselves,  and  by  speculating  on  its 
possible  application  to  others  which  might  occur,  by  introducing 
principles  of  interpretation  derived  from  the  exegesis  of  other 
written  documents  .  .  .  they  educed  a  vast  variety  of  canons 
which  had  never  been  dreamt  of  by  the  compilers  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  which  were  in  truth  rarely  or  never  to  be  found 
there.  ^ 

We  are  all  of  us  able  to  supply  examples  for  ourselves  of  a 
similar  procedure  in  theology. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  is  now  taking  place  in  English  Political  Economy  with  refer- 
ence to  Ricardo.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent  and  an  almost 
exclusively  English  phenomenon.  To  say  nothing  of  the  historical 
economists,  the  re-creator  of  abstract  economics  in  England, 
Stanley  Jevons,  did  not  hesitate  twelve  years  ago  to  describe 
Ricardo  as  an  *  able  but  wrong-headed  man,*  who  had  *  shunted 
the  car  of  economic  science  on  to  a  wrong  line  * ;  ^  while,  within 
the  last  few  months,  the  spokesman  of  the  new  Austrian  abstract 
school  has   declared,   without   any   words   of  qualification,  that 

'  Ancient  Law^  p.  34.  -  Preface  to  2nd  ed.  of  his  Theory,  p.  Ivii. 
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Eicardo's  fundamental  position  is,  *  as  everyone  to-day  knows,' 
simply  '  false.' ^ 

But  to  certain  recent  English  writers  such  sweeping  condem- 
nation as  this  is  distasteful.  They  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine  a  profound  reverence  for  Eicardo  with  the  acceptance  of 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  work  of  later  teachers.  Not  that  they 
always  take  up  the  same  line  of  defence.  Sometimes  it  is  main- 
tained that  many  of  the  dogmas  of  Eicardo  and  his  chief  followers 

*  were  originally  put  forward  not  at  all  as  independent  truths,  but 
as  the  outcome  of  particular  illustrations  of  a  scientific  method 
of  inquiry.'  It  is  conceded  that  this  *  was  not  quite  clear'  to 
Eicardo  and  his  followers  themselves,  and  that  '  they  did  not 
make  their  drift  obvious ; '  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  dealing 
hard  measure  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  *  misapplied  ' 
such  dogmas  to  dismiss  them  as  *  sciolists.'  ^  But  more  fre- 
quently it  is  held  that   these   dogmas,  or  *  many  *  of  the  more 

*  characteristic  of  them,'  are  truths  when  properly  understood. 
What  they  need  is  merely  to  be  *  supplemented,'  and  *  stated 
with  proper  qualifications  and  reserves.'  ^  '  Eicardo  did  not,  in 
interpreting  his  results,  take  the  precautions  necessary  to  provide 
against  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  readers,*  * 
'  He  made  short  cuts '  ;  *  he  did  not  state  explicitly  what  he  was 
doing  '  ;  '  his  reticence  was  an  error  of  judgment ' ;  *  if  we  desire 
to  understand  him,  we  must  interpret  him  generously.'^  Inter- 
preted generously,  qualified  and  supplemented,  his  teaching  is 
still  of  permanent  value. 

This  attitude  is  a  very  natural  one.  English  economists  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  proud  of  Eicardo  ;  and  whether  their  pride  takes 
the  form  of  treating  him  as  an  Angel  of  Light  or  as  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  they  will  probably  all  assign  to  him  much  greater  influ- 
ence than  foreign  economists  would  allow.  Besides,  if,  as  we  are 
told,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  young  and  vehement  to  be  heterodox 
and  to  scoff  at  great  names,  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  staid  and 
academic  '  stare  super  antiquas  vias,'  to  feel  that  they  are 
building  on  the  foundations  that  were  laid  by  the  fathers  of  their 
church. 

Yet  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  without  its  dangers.  The 
'  Eesponsa  Prudentum  *  doubtless  kept  up  the  popular  respect  for 

1  Dr.  Bohin-Bawerk  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  SciencBy   . 
p.  252.     [Oct.  1890.] 

-  ^larshall,  Present  Position  of  EconomicSj  §  7. 

3  Sidgwick,  Principles,  p.  10. 

•*  Keynes,  Scope  and  MetJiod  of  Political  Economy,  p.  5. 

*  ^larshall,  Principles,  pp.  630-532. 
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the  Twelve  Tables,  while  they  assisted  in  the  creation  of  an 
enlightened  jurisprudence ;  but  they  must  often  have  uninten- 
tionally given  a  misleading  impression  of  what  the  Twelve  Tables 
originally  meant.  And  it  is  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  treatise  of  Professor  Marshall  is  not  altogether  faultless  in 
this  respect  that  I  venture  to  criticise  some  examples  of  his 
exegesis. 

Professor    Marshall    has    an    excursus    of    eight    pages  ^  on 

*  Eicardo's  theory  of  Cost  of  Production  in  relation  to  Value.'  It 
begins  as  follows  : — 

Eicardo's  theory  of  cost  of  production  in  relation  to  value 
occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  economics  that 
any  misunderstanding  as  to  its  real  character  must  necessarily  be 
very  mischievous.  .  .  .  There  is  a  widely  spread  belief  that  it 
has  needed  to  be  reconstructed  by  the  present  generation  of 
economists.  The  purpose  of  the  present  note  is  to  show  cause 
for  not  accepting  this  opinion  ;  and  for  holding,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  theory  as  they  were  left  by  Eicardo 
remain  intact. 

His  argument  is  chiefly  directed  against  the  supposition  that 
the  Jevonsian  or  Austrian  doctrine  of  utility  is  inconsistent  with 
that  of  cost  of  production, — as  laid  down,  for  instance,  by 
J.  S.  Mill  in  one  of  his  two  expositions  of  it,*  and  as  stated  and 
criticised  by  Professor  Sidgwick.*  Here  Professor  Marshall 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  right,  if  one  who  has  no  gift  for  the  use 
of  the  abstract  *  organon  '  can  have  an  opinion.  But  there  is 
the  prior  task  of  showing  that  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Kicardian  doctrine  of  cost  of  production  was  the  doctrine  of 
Bicardo ;  and  here  Professor  Marshall  is  scarcely  so  successful. 
It  is  a  point  that  deserves  some  attention ;  for  Professor  Marshall 
is  pained  to  think  that  Eodbertus  and  Karl  Marx  should  *  claim 
Bicardo*s  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  natural  value  of 
things  consists  solely  of  the  labour  spent  on  them  ; '  and  in  a 
later  passage  he  refers  confidently  to  this  note  as  proving  that 
this  *  premiss '  of  theirs  is  '  really  as  opposed  to  the  general  tenor 
of  Ricardo's  theory  of  value  as  it  is  to  common  sense.'*  This  is 
the  first  proposition  I  would  like  to  criticise. 

Professor  Marshall's  argument  rests  on  those  sections  (4,  5)  of 
Ricardo's  first  chapter  where  he  recognises  that  his  principle  that 

*  the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  production  of  commo- 

1  Pp.  529  seq.  -  Bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  4. 

s  Bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §§  2  9.  ••  P.  619. 
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dities  regulates  their  relative  value  '  is  *  considerably  modified  by 
the  employment  of  machinery  and  other  fixed  and  durable  capital ; ' 
as  well  as  by  its  *  unequal  durability  and  by  the  unequal  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  returned  to  its  employer.'  ^  It  may  be  observed, 
indeed,  that  even  in  his  exegesis  of  these  sections  our  author 
seems  to  go  beyond  what  is  written  ;  for  he  attributes  to  Eicardo 
the  opinion  that  his  principle  would  be  modified  by  differences  in 
the  amount  of  capital,^  whereas  all  Eicardo  considers  is  the 
proportion  of  fixed  capital,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  capital 
returns.  The  argument  from  these  sections  is  further  supported 
by  a  reference  to  the  note  in  the  third  edition,  where  Eicardo 
expressly  declares  that  in  *  cost  of  production  *  he  includes 
profit. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  the 
exact  effect  of  these  '  modifications '  upon  his  general  doctrine, 
or  what  precisely  he  meant  by  'considerably  modified.'  But  it 
is  right  to  lay  stress  on  the  following  facts : — 

(1)  That  Eicardo  did  not  think  these  modifications  touched 
the  essence  of  his  doctrine ;  and  that  he  continued  to  lay  it 
down  in  terms  indistinguishable  from  those  employed  by  Eod- 
bertus  and  Marx  ; 

(2)  That  he  was  understood  in  this  sense  by  all  his  most 
influential  followers  and  exponents ; 

(3)  That  his  doctrine  rested,  at  least  in  part,  upon  an  identi- 
fication of  capital  with  labour,  and  of  profits  with  return  for 
labour,  which  was  afterwards  worked  out  by  his  followers,  and 
which  also  entered  into  the  later  Socialist  theory.  Let  me  illus- 
trate each  of  these  points  by  a  few  quotations. 

(1)  As  to  Eicardo's  own  statement  of  the  doctrine : — 

This  {i.e.  labour)  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  exchange- 
able value  of  all  things.  .  .  .* 

If  the  quantity  of  labour  realised  in  commodities  regulates  their 
exchangeable  value,  etc.*  [Is  not  Marx  merely  using  more  forci- 
ble language  for  the  same  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  values  as 
*  crystals  *  or  *  congelations '  of  the  common  social  substance, 
labour  ?  Cf.  Eicardo 's  use  of  the  phrase  in  other  passages :  *  The 
comparative  value  of  the  fish  and  the  game  would  be  entirely 
regulated  by  the  qicantity  of  labour  realised  in  each.'  *] 

Apropos  of  his  argument  as  to  different  qualities  of  labour,  he 

'  Quoted  from  the  headings  to  the  sections  in  the  third  and  subsequent  editions. 

*  *  If  it  was  assisted  by  more  capital,'  p.  632. 

^  P.  10  in  the  edition  ordinarily  used,  the  reprint  of  the  third  edition. 

*P.  11. 

^  P.  18  (in  one  of  the  additions  to  the  Ist  edition). 
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quotes  from  Adam  Smith  :  '  There  may  be  more  labour  in  an 
hour's  hard  work  than  in  two  hours*  easy  business ;  or  in  an 
hour's  application  to  a  trade,  which  it  costs  ten  years'  labour  to 
learn,  than  in  a  month's  industry  at  an  ordinary  and  obvious 
employment.'  ^  [Is  not  this  Marx's  *  reduction  of  all  kinds  of 
actual  labour  to  their  common  character  '  ?  Cf.  Jevons  :  *  Eicardo 
by  a  violent  assumption,  founded  his  theory  of  value  on  quantities 
of  labour  considered  as  one  uniform  thing.'  2  ] 

Though  Adam  Smith  fully  recognised  the  principle  ...  he 
limits  its  application  to  *that  rude  and  early  state  of  society,' 
etc.  ...  as  if,  when  profits  and  rent  were  to  be  paid,  they 
would  have  some  influence  on  the  relative  value  of  commodities, 
independent  of  the  mere  quantity  of  labour  that  was  necessary 
to  their  production.^  [Does  this  not  imply  that  in  Kicardo's 
opinion  the  necessity  of  paying  profits  would  have  no  such 
influence  ?] 

And  finally,  after  all  his  modifications,  he  returns  to  his  prin- 
ciple at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  IV. : — 

In  making  labour  the  foundation  of  the  value  of  commodities, 
and  the  comparative  quantity  of  labour  which  is  necessary  to 
their  production  the  rule  which  determines  the  respective  quan- 
tities of  goods  which  shall  be  given  in  exchange  for  each  other, 
we  must  not  be  supposed  to  deny  the  accidental  deviations.  .  .  , 

(2)  As  to  the  sense  in  which  Eicardo  was  understood  by  his 
disciples  : — 

1821.  James  Mill :  The  exchangeable  value  of  all  com- 
modities is  determined  by  quantity  of  labour.^ 

1824.  De  Quincey  :  The  ground  of  the  value  of  all  things  lies 
in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  produces  them.^ 

1824.  McCuUoch :  The  fundamental  principle  maintained  by 
Mr.  Eicardo  is  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities 
depends  exclicsively  on  the  quantities  of  labour  necessarily  required 
to  produce  them.® 

1827.  To  these  may  be  added  the  opinion  of  Malthus  :  He 
(Eicardo)  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  assertion  that  what  he 
calls  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
labour  worked  up  in  it ;  but  he  states  in  substance  the  following 

1  P.  15,  note.  2  Theory,  p.  179. 

•  P.  16  in  Ist  ed. ;  omitted  in  3rd  and  later  editions. 

*  In  3rd  ed.,  1826,  p.  97. 

»  The  Templars'  Dialogues,  in  Works,  iv.  190  [ed.  1863]. 

^Discourse  on  the  Rise,  etc.,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  1824,  p.  66.  This  sentence,  in  accord- 
ance with  McCulloch's  amusing  habit,  is  repeated  verbatim  in  his  Life  of  Ricardo 
prefixed  to  his  Works  ;  and  doubtless  in  many  other  places  in  McCulloch's  writings. 
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proposition,  that  commodities  exchange  with  each  other  according 
to  the  quantity  of  manual  labour  worked  up  in  them.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Kicardo,  indeed,  admits  of  considerable  exceptions  to  his  rule. 
.  .  .  Yet  notwithstanding  these  admissions ^  he  proceeds  with  his 
rule  as  if  there  had  been  few  or  no  exceptions  to  it?- 

(3)  But  by  *  labour '  Eicardo  did  not  mean  only  that  labour 
which  has  been  immediately  occupied  upon  the  manufacture  of  a 
particular  article.  The  term  covers  all  the  labour  that  has  indi- 
rectly as  well  as  directly  contributed  to  the  product,  including  all 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  creation  of  the  capital  wdth  which 
the  process  may  have  been  assisted. 

Their  comparative  prices  [in  the  case  of  the  beaver  and  deer] 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  labour  bestowed,  both  07i  the 
formation  of  the  capital  and  on  the  destruction  of  the  animals.^ 

If  we  suppose  the  occupations  of  the  society  extended  .  .  . 
still  the  same  principle  would  hold  true,  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  commodities  produced  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  bestowed  on  their  production ;  not  on  their  immediate 
production  only,  but  on  all  those  implements  or  machines  required 
to  give  effect  to  the  .  .  .  labour.  .  .  .  ^ 

The  clearest  exposition  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  James 
Mill,  who  sums  it  up  in  the  two  propositions  that  *  Capital  is 
hoarded  labour,'  and  that  *  Profits  are  simply  remuneration  for 
labour.'  *  His  illustration  from  machinery  is  especially  significant, 
as  showing  the  way  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Kicardian  school 
suggested  the  later  Socialist  formulation : 

A  man  has  a  machine,  the  produce  of  100  days'  labour.  In 
applying  it,  the  owner  undoubtedly  applies  labour,  though  in  a 
secondary  sense,  by  applying  that  which  could  not  have  been  had 
but  through  the  medium  of  labour.  This  machine,  let  us  suppose, 
is  calculated  to  last  exactly  ten  years.  One-tenth  of  the  fruits  of  100 
days'  labour  is  thus  expended  every  year ;  which  is  the  same  thing 
in  the  view  of  cost  and  value,  as  saying  that  10  days'  labour  have 
been  expended.  The  owner  is  to  be  paid  for  the  100  days'  labour 
which  the  machine  cost  him,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  annum, 
that  is  by  an  annuity  for  ten  years,  equivalent  to  the  original 
value  of  the  machine.^ 

Marx  says  exactly  the  same ;  though  his  application  is 
different. 

1  Definitions,  pp.  26-27.  «  p.  ig.  3  p.  17. 

■*  Elements^  ch.  iii.  sect.  ii.  *  Ibid.  p.  103. 
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However  useful  a  given  kind  of  raw  material,  or  a  machine,  or 
other  means  of  production  may  be,  though  it  may  cost  £150  or, 
say,  500  days*  labour,  yet  it  cannot  under  any  circumstances  add 
to  the  value  of  the  product  more  than  £150.^ 

The  key,  then,  to  the  difficulty  as  to  Eicardo's  meaning  is  appa- 
rently this.  When  he  laid  down  that  value  depended  altogether 
on  the  quantity  of  labour,  he  included  in  that  quantity  all  the 
labour  that  had  gone  to  the  production  of  all  the  capital  in  its 
various  forms  with  which  the  manual  toil  was  assisted.  He 
would  therefore  not  have  used  such  a  phrase  as  Professor 
Marshall's,  that  values  are  *  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  labour 
required  only  on  condition  .  .  .  that  it  is  assisted  by  propor- 
tionate amounts  of  capital ' ;  -  because  that  treats  Capital  as  a 
separate  element  in  production  alongside  of  Labour,  while  he 
included  Capital  in  Labour  as  merely  another  form  of  the  one 
great  force.  This  might  seem  at  first  sight  only  another 
phraseology  for  the  same  view,  a  difference  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee.  But  the  mischief  lay  in  what  seemed  to  be 
suggested  by  Eicardo's  formula ;  namely,  that  as  all  the  contribu- 
tions towards  production  were  of  the  same  nature,  the  shares 
justly  assignable  to  each  out  of  the  resulting  value  must  be 
determined  by  the  same  principle.  Hence  the  contribution 
towards  production  of  the  capitalist-employer  must  be  either  his 
direct  labour,  which  could  be  remunerated  on  the  same  scale 
as  that  of  any  other  manager,  or  the  stored-up  labour  {i.e.  capital) 
which  contributed  just  itself  and  therefore  could  claim  only  to 
be  replaced.  True,  Eicardo  did  not  draw  this  conclusion  himself. 
Profits,  according  to  him,  are  (not,  as  they  should  be  on  his 
general  principle,  determined  by  the  same  law  as  wages,  but) 
what  remains  from  value  after  wages  are  taken  out.  Moreover, 
he  regarded  the  payment  of  interest,  i.e.  of  something  more  than 
the  mere  replacement  of  the  capital,  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
one  sense,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  Socialists  cannot  justly 
claim  him  as  their  authority ;  for  he  assumed  as  self-evident  the 
continuance  of  certain  parts  of  the  modern  distributive  process 
which  they  reject.  But  in  another  and  more  important  sense 
they  can ;  for  they  can  fairly  maintain  that  in  his  theory  of  the 
production  of  value  he  furnishes*  them  with  a  test  wherewith 
to  disprove  the  justice  of  the  modern  system  of  distribution. 
This  is  recognised  by  a  writer  so  unsympathetic  to  the  Socialists 

1  Capital,  ch.  viii.  Engl,  trans,  p.  188 ;  cf.  pp.  383-4.     Cf.  as  to  *  the  English '  or 
'  Bicardian  view,'  Roscher,  Pol.  Econ.  Engl,  trans,  i.  167,  n.  6 ;  319,  n.  8. 
•^  P.  532. 
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as  Dr.  Bohm-Bawerk.  *  It  was  the  development  and  popularis- 
ing of  the  Eicardian  theory  of  value  which  supplied  the  scientific 
soil,  out  of  which  the  Exploitation  theory  could  naturally  spring 
and  grow.' 1 

In  order  that  Kicardo  should  be  altogether  freed  from  the 
reproach  of  giving  any  comitenance  to  Socialist  doctrines,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  further,  and  to  argue  that  he  did  not  teach  *  the 
iron  law  of  wages.'  This  Professor  Marshall  does  in  the  following 
passage : 

Kicardo 's  language  was  even  more  unguarded  than  that  of 
Adam  Smith  and  Malthus.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  said 
distinctly  : — *  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  natural  price  of 
labour  estimated  in  food  and  necessaries  is  absolutely  fixed  and 
constant.  ...  It  essentially  depends  on  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people.'  But,  having  said  this  once,  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  repeat  it  constantly ;  and  most  of  his  readers  forget 
that  he  ever  said  it.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  frequently 
adopted  a  mode  of  speaking  similar  to  that  of  the  Physiocrats ; 
fcind  seemed  to  imply  that  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
rapidly  as  soon  as  wages  rise  above  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
causes  wages  to  be  fixed  by  *  a  natural  law  '  to  the  level  of  those 
bare  necessaries.  This  law  has  been  called,  especially  in  Germany, 
Bicardo's  *  iron  '  or  *  brazen  '  law  :  many  German  Socialists  believe 
that  this  law  is  in  operation  now  .  .  .  and  they  claim  Bicardo  as 
an  authority  on  their  side. 

In  fact,  however,  Bicardo  was  not  only  aware  that  the  neces- 
sary or  natural  limit  of  wages  was  fixed  by  no  iron  law,  but  is 
determined  by  the  local  conditions  and  habits  of  each  place  and 
time  :  he  was  further  keenly  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  a 
higher  *  standard  of  living,'  and  called  mi  the  friends  of  humanity 
to  exert  themselves  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  resolve  among 
the  working  classes  not  to  allow  their  wages  to  fall  anywhere 
near  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  (my  italics).* 

This  very  strong  assertion  is  supported  in  a  footnote  by  the 
quotation  of  a  certain  passage  from  Bicardo's  fifth  chapter. 
Professor  Marshall  evidently  attaches  great  weight  to  this  par- 
ticular passage ;  in  a  note  on  the  next  page  he  expresses  his 
surprise  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  J.  S.  Mill. 
But,  on  examining  the  passage  in  question,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  does  not  appear  in  Eicardo's  first  edition,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  means  quite  all  Professor  Marshall  gets  out 

^  Capital  and  Interest,  Eng.  trans,  p.  317.     Cf.  pp.  316,  329,  366,  et  passim. 
-  P.  553. 
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of  it.  As  tbe  point  is  of  some  interest,  it  may  be  worth  while 
quoting  at  length  the  parallel  passages  in  the  earlier  and  later 
versions.  In  all  the  editions,  the  paragraph  in  which  the  passages 
occur  begins  as  follows  : — 

In  those  countries  where  there  is  abundance  of  fertile  land, 
but  where  from  the  i{jiw ranee,  indolence,  and  barbarism  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  want  and  famine,  and 
where  it  has  been  said  that  population  presses  against  the  means  of 
subsistence,  a  very  different  remedy  should  be  applied  from  that 
which  is  necessary  in  long-settled  countries,  where  from  the 
diminishing  rate  of  the  supply  of  raw  produce  all  the  evils  of  a 
crowded  population  are  experienced.  In  tJie  one  case,  the  misery 
proceeds  from  the  inactivity  of  the  people.  To  be  made  happier 
they  need  only  to  be  stinudated  to  exertion  ;  with  such  exertion,  no 
increase  in  the  population  can  be  too  great  as  the  powers  of  pro- 
duction are  still  greater.  In  the  other  case,  the  population 
increases  faster  than  the  funds  required  for  its  support.  Every 
exertion  of  industry,  unless  accompanied  by  a  diminished  rate  of 
increase  in  the  population,  will  add  to  the  evil,  for  production  cannot 
keep  pace  with  it. 

Then  comes,  in  the  first  edition,  the  following  passage : — 

In  some  countries  of  Europe,  and  many  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
the  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  the  people  are  miserable,  either 
from  a  vicious  government  or  from  habits  of  indolence,  which  make 
them  prefer  present  ease  and  inactivity,  though  without  security 
against  want,  to  a  moderate  degree  of  exertion,  with  plenty  of 
food  and  necessaries.  By  diminishing  their  population,  no  relief 
would  be  afforded,  for  production  would  diminish  in  as  great  or 
even  in  a  greater  proportion. .  The  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which 
Poland  and  Ireland  suffer,  which  are  similar  to  those  experienced 
in  the  South  Seas,  is  to  stimulate  exertion,  to  create  new  wants 
and  to  implant  new  tastes,  for  these  countries  must  accumulate  a 
much  larger  amount  of  capital,  before  the  diminished  rate  of 
production  will  render  the  progress  of  capital  necessarily  less  rapid 
than  the  progress  of  population.  The  facility  with  which  the 
wants  of  the  Irish  are  supplied,  permits  that  people  to  pass  a 
great  part  of  their  time  in  idleness :  if  the  population  were 
diminished,  the  evil  would  increase,  because  wages  would  rise, 
and  therefore  the  labourer  would  be  enabled,  in  exchange  for  a 
still  less  portion  of  his  labour,  to  obtain  all  that  his  moderate 
wants  require. 

Give  to  the  Irish  labourer  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments which  habit  has  made  essential  to  the  English  labourer,  and 
he  would  be  then  content  to  devote  a  further  portion  of  his  time  to 
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imhistry,  that  he  might  he  enabled  to  obtain  them.  Not  only  would 
all  the  food  now  produced  be  obtained,  but  a  vast  additional  value 
in  those  other  commodities  to  the  production  of  which  the  now 
unemployed  labour  of  the  country  might  be  directed. 

This  is  replaced,  in  the  third  edition,  by  these  sentences : — 

With  a  population  pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  only  remedies  are  either  a  reduction  of  people,  or  a  more 
rapid  accumulation  of  capital.  In  rich  countries,  where  all  the 
fertile  land  is  already  cultivated,  the  latter  remedy  is  neither  very 
practicable  nor  very  desirable,  because  its  effects  would  be,  if  pushed 
very  far,  to  render  all  classes  equally  poor.  But  in  ^;oor  cotmtrieSf 
where  there  are  abundant  means  of  production  in  store,  from 
fertile  land  not  yet  brought  into  cultivation,  it  is  the  only  safe  and 
efficacibns  means  of  removing  the  evil,  particularly  as  its  effect 
would  be  to  elevate  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  friends  of  humanity  cannot  but  wish  that  in  all  countries 
the  labouring  classes  should  have  a  taste  for  comforts  and  enjoy- 
7ncntSy  and  tliat  they  should  be  stimulated  by  all  legal  means  in 
their  exertions  to  procure  tliem.  There  cannot  be  a  better  security 
against  a  superabundant  population. 

And  then,  in  all  editions,  the  argument  thus  runs  on : — 

In  those  countries,  where  the  labouring  classes  have  the  fewest 
wants,  and  are  contented  with  the  cheapest  food,  the  people  are 
exposed  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes  and  miseries.  They  have  no 
place  of  refuge  from  calamity  ;  they  cannot  seek  safety  in  a  lower 
station  ;  they  are  already  so  low  that  they  can  fall  no  lower.  On 
any  deficiency  of  the  chief  article  of  their  subsistence,  there  are 
few  substitutes  of  which  they  can  avail  themselves,  and  dearth  to 
them  is  attended  with  almost  all  the  evils  of  famine.^ 

The  passage  quoted  by  Professor  Marshall  is  that  beginning 
with  '  The  friends  of  humanity,*  and  ending  with  '  the  evils  of 
famine.'  But,  on  comparing  the  two  texts,  though  it  will  be 
recognised  that  it  is  just  possible  that  in  the  later  Ricardo 
may  have  intended  to  soften  his  teaching,  and  have  thrust  in  a 
sentence  without  any  regard  to  the  argument  of  the  page, 
it  would  seem  much  more  probable  that  the  later  version  is 
only  another  way  of  stating  the  earlier.  He  had  been  distinguish- 
ing between  '  rich  '  and  *  poor  '  countries  :  for  the  latter,  but  not 
for  the  former,  the  remedy  for  distress  is  to  induce  the  people  to 
be  more  industrious.    In  the  first  edition  he  had  cited  as  examples 

'  First  edition,  pp.  99  102 ;  usual  edition,  pp.  63-64. 
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of  poor  countries  Poland  and  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish, 
he  had  remarked  that,  could  they  but  be  given  a  taste  for  comforts, 
they  would  certainly  work  harder.  In  the  third  edition  these 
specific  examples  are  left  out ;  instead,  he  repeats  his  distinction 
between  '  rich  '  and  *  poor '  countries  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  phrase 
*  all  countries,'  the  context  would  imply,  just  as  in  the  first 
edition,  that  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  comforts  is  the  remedy 
peculiarly  suitable  to  poor  lands.  If  this  is  his  meaning,  the 
phrase  *  exertions  to  procure  them  *  in  the  later  edition  is  in- 
tended to  correspond  with  *  devote  a  further  portion  of  his  time 
to  industry,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  them '  in  the 
earlier.  The  one  remedy,  in  brief,  for  poor  countries,  is  greater 
industry.  This  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  what  Eicardo  intended 
to  say.  Even  if  the  phrase  *  all  countries '  suggests  a  wider  appli- 
cation, the  impression  from  the  whole  argument,  it  may  fairly  be 
urged,  is  very  different  from  that  given  by  Professor  Marshall's 
language  about  *  not  allowing  their  wages  to  fall.' 

Looking  at  Kicardo's  chapter  on  wages  as  a  whole,  and  his 
subsequent  teaching  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation,  it  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  get  at  his  meaning.  He  recognises  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  *  standard  of  living '  as  between  different 
nations  and  different  ages.  He  thinks  it  desirable  that  this  stan- 
dard should  be  raised  ;  but  he  believes  that  in  *  rich  '  and  *  long- 
settled  '  countries  the  only  way  to  bring  this  about  is  *  a  reduction 
of  people.'  And,  although  the  standard  of  comfort  in  England 
was  comparatively  high,  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of 
Ireland,  and  included  '  moderate  comforts  '  and  *  conveniences,' 
yet  he  constantly  implies  that  these  comforts  are  but  little  above 
the  physical  minimum. 

Wages  would  fall  if  they  were  regulated  only  by  the  supply 
and  demand  of  labourers ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  wages  are 
also  regulated  by  the  prices  of  the  commodities  on  which  they  are 
expended.  As  population  increases,  these  lucessaries  will  be 
constantly  rising  in  price.  ...  If  then  the  money  wages  of 
labour  should  fall,  whilst  every  commodity  on  which  the  wages  of 
labour  were  expended  rose,  the  labourer  would  be  doubly  affected, 
and  would  be  soon  totally  deprived  of  subsistence.^ 

This  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  wages  to  subsistence  was 
fruitful  in  consequences.  It  led  directly  to  some  of  Eicardo's  most 
important  doctrines; — that,  as  the  cost  of  food,  and  therefore 
wages,  tended  to  increase,  profits  tended  to  diminish  ;  and  that 

1  P.  64. 
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taxes,  either  on  wages  or  on  raw  produce,  were  taxes  on  profits. 
In  his  formal  argument  for  these  conclusions,  he  does  indeed 
introduce  '  qualifications '  almost  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  his 
recent  exponents : 

A  tax  on  raw  produce  and  on  the  necessaries  of  the  labourer, 
would  have  another  effect,  it  would  raise  wages.  From  the  effect 
of  the  principle  of  population  on  the  increase  of  mankind,  wages 
of  tJie  loioest  kind  never  continue  7niich  above  that  rate  which 
nature  and  habit  demand  for  the  support  of  the  labourers.  This 
class  is  never  able  to  bear  any  considerable  portion  of  taxation ; 
and  consequently,  if  they  had  to  pay  Ss.  per  quarter  in  addition 
for  wheat,  and  in  some  smaller  proportion  for  other  necessaries, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  on  the  same  wages  as  before,  and 
to  keep  up  the  race  of  labourers.  Wages  would  inevitably  and 
necessarily  rise.^ 

But  though  he  sometimes  guards  himself  in  his  formal  argu- 
ment, in  his  subsequent  statement  he  constantly  speaks  as  if  the 
result  would  certainly  follow  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of 
labourers.     Thus : — 

Wages  invariably  rise  with  the  rise  in  raw  produce.2 

Taxes  on  wages  will  raise  wages.* 

Diminish  the  cost  of  subsistence  of  men,  by  diminishing  the 
natural  price  of  the  food  and  clothing  by  which  life  is  sustained, 
and  wages  will  ultimately  fall.* 

The  champions  of  Ricardo  have,  of  course,  one  final  refuge 
in  the  phrase  *  nature  and  habit,'  They  may  observe  that  the 
standard  of  living  might  be  very  high,  indeed  luxurious  ;  but  that 
it  might  be  so  endeared  to  the  labourers  by  custom,  that  if  any 
encroachment  were  made  upon  it  by  taxation,  their  rate  of  multi- 
plication would  slacken  to  such  a  degree  as  to  throw  the  burden 
on  the  employers.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Eicardo  con- 
templated such  a  possibility.  What  he  intended  to  teach  the 
world,  James  Mill  surely  knew  if  any  one  did.  And  here  is 
James  Mill's  version  of  it : — 

If  wages  are  already  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  they  cari  be 
reduced  ;  that  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  nnmber  of  labourers 
and  no  more  ;  a  state  of  wages  which  seenis  to  have  been  contem- 
plated by  Mr,  Ricardo  throughoid  his  disquisitions  on  Political 
Economy,  and  which  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  faster 

1  P.  93.  2  p.  63,  3  p.  129.  4  p.  232. 
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than  capital  undoubtedly  leads  us  to  regard  as  the  natural  state 
no  tax  can  fall  upon  the  labourer.^ 

Can  we  not  say  that,  although  Ricardo  concedes  the  bare 
possibility  of  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  the  possibility  is, 
in  his  mind,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  influence  the  course  of  his 
subsequent  argument ;  and  that,  although  he  recognises  that  the 
standard  may  be  already  higher  in  one  country  than  another,  lie 
implies  that  in  all  it  is  but  little  above  absolute  necessaries,  and 
that  this  little  consists  of  comforts  which  in  no  rhetorical  sense 
have  become  necessaries  ?  This  is  the  impression  he  gives  not 
only  to  Socialists,  but  also  to  men  like  J.  S.  Mill  and  Cairnes.- 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  Mill  and  Cairnes  were  misled  by  tra- 
ditional misrepresentations,  we  can  turn  as  before  to  Eicardo's 
immediate  disciples,  and  notice  how  they  understood  him.  I 
have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  James  Mill.  In  Mrs.  Marcet's 
Conversations  on  Political  Economy  we  have  an  exposition  more 
detailed  than  usual  of  what  was  understood  under  *  necessaries  * 
by  intelligent  popularisers  of  Kicardo's  teaching  : — 

Mrs.  B.  ...  As  the  capitalist  will  always  keep  wages  as  low 
as  he  can,  the  labourer  and  his  family  can  seldom  command  more 
than  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Caroline.  By  the  necessaries  of  life,  do  you  mean  such  things 
only  as  are  indispensably  necessary  for  its  support  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No ;  I  mean  such  food,  clothing,  and  general 
accommodation  as  the  climate  and  custom  of  the  country  have 
rendered  essential  to  the  preserv^ation  of  the  life,  health,  and  decent 
appearance  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  Fucly  for  example, 
and  icarm  clothing  are  necessarj^  articles  in  this  country  ;  but  they 
are  not  so  in  Africa.  .  .  .  The  use  of  linen  is  now  considered  as 
necessary  ty  all  classes  of  people,  and  shoes  and  stockings,  in 
England  at  least,  almost  equally  so.  Houses  with  glazed  %cindotcs 
and  a  chimneu  are  become  necessaries ;  for  if  our  j^oor  were 
deprived  of  such  accommodation  it  would  very  materially  increase 
mortality  amongst  them.^ 

Even  with  the  very  lowest  standard  of  living  in  a  country  like 
England  something  more  than  food  is  necessary — shelter  and 
clothing ;  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  either  shelter  or  clotliing 
would,  therefore,  according  to  Ricardo's  theory,  send  up  the  rate 
of  wages,  just  as  much  as  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food.     But 

1  Elcn^nts  (ed.  182G),  p.  258. 

2  On  J.  S.  Mill  see  Professor  Marshall's  note  already  referred  to;  on  Cairiics,  his 
criticism  of  Mill  in  Bain's  Life,  p.  199. 

*  Conversation   VIII.   (3rd  ed.   1819,  p.  122).     Cf.  also  De  Quincoy,  7ibi  stqyra^ 
p.  198  ;  McCnlloch,  Discourse ,  p.  68. 
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Ricardo,  as  we  have  seen,  very  naturally  regarded  food  as  so 
much  the  larger  element  that  the  others  could  be  neglected, 
and  accordingly  laid  down  that  wages  varied  with  the  cost  of 
food.  As  to  this  Professor  Marshall  has  a  somewhat  obscure 
note  on  p.  554.     He  remarks  that — 

Prof.  Brentano  .  .  .  gives  as  a  reason  for  believing  that  the 
English  classical  economists  really  held  the  iron  law  of  wages,  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  speak  of  the  minimum  of  wages  as 
depending  on  the  price  of  corn.  But  the  term  *  corn,'  as  used  by 
them,  was  short  for  *  agricultural  food  products  of  all  kinds.* 

This  is,  of  course,  true  ;  and  for  *  corn  '  Ricardo  sometimes 
substitutes  the  general  term  *  provisions.' 

The  cheapness  of  provisions  ....  is  after  all,  whatever 
intervals  we  may  be  willing  to  allow,  the  great  regulator  of  the 
wages  of  labour.^ 

But  how  does  this  disprove  Professor  Brentano's  contention  ? 
To  argue  that  the  rate  of  wages  depended  on  the  price  of  pro- 
visions surely  implied  that  on  the  whole  wages  but  barely  covered 
the  necessary  cost  of  subsistence.  At  any  rate,  this  is  how  the 
argument  was  understood  by  Adam  Smith.  In  seeking  to  demon- 
strate that  in  Great  Britain  *  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  fluctuate 
with  the  price  of  provisions,'  ^  Adam  Smith  certainly  thought  he 
was  presenting  an  argument  against  the  Physiocrats;  and  the 
Physiocrats,  as  Professor  Marshall  points  out,-*  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  iron  law  in  a  sufl&ciently  rigid  form. 

There  is  one  more  consideration  to  be  noticed,  which,  although 
it  is  not  perhaps  strictly  relevant  to  Professor  Marshall's  argu- 
ment, is  essential  for  a  complete  view  of  the  case.  It  is  that 
Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx  are  themselves  careful  in  their  statement 
of  the  iron  law  to  explain  that  wages  are  not  absolutely  fixed  at 
the  lowest  point  physically  possible.  Lassalle  assumes,  following 
Ricardo  closely  in  his  phraseology,  that  the  standard  depends  on 
the  habits  of  the  people. 

Combien  pourrait  couter  au  march6  en  moyenne  un  travailleur, 
M.  Schulze  ? — Evidemment  une  somme  egale  a  Ventretien  hahituel 
de  tout  autre  travailleur  et  de  sa  famille  (Lassalle's  italics). 

J'ai  explique  au  travailleurs  que  Ventretien  ndcessaire  icstiel  et 
conforvie  anx  habitudes  du  2)enple  n'etait  nulleinent  un  point  fixe 

^  Letters,  ed.  Bonar,  p.  34. 

2  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  (ed.  Rogers,  i.  78).  »  P.  550. 
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du  salaire  de  travail ;  mais  que  ce  dernier  ^tait  compris  dans  une 
gravitation  constante  autour  de  ce  point  central ;  qu'il  peut  tres 
bien  nionter  pour  un  temps  par  suite  de  la  hausse  de  la  demande, 
mais  que  par  Taccroissement  des  mariages  et  du  nombre  des 
travailleurs,  il  retombe  toujours  k  ce  point  central  de  Vcntrctien 
ndcessaire  en  icsage  chez  le  pcuple  (my  italics).^ 

Marx  goes  further,  and  anticipates  more  recent  *  historical  * 
conceptions  by  introducinor  the  idea  of  historical  development  :^- 

His  (the  labourer's)  means  of  subsistence  must  therefore  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  his  normal  state  as  a  labouring 
individual.  His  natural  wants,  such  as  food,  clothing,  fuel  and 
housing,  vary  according  to  the  climate  and  other  physical 
conditions  of  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  and 
extent  of  his  so-called  necessary  wants,  as  also  the  modes  of  satis- 
fying them,  are  themselves  the  product  of  historical  development, 
and  depend  therefore  to  a  great  extent  on  the  degree  of  civilisation 
of  a  country,  more  particularly  on  the  conditions  under  which, 
and  consequently  on  the  habits  and  degree  of  comfort  in  which, 
the  class  of  free  labourers  has  been  formed.  In  contradistinction 
therefore  to  the  case  of  other  commodities,  there  enters  into  the 
detertnumtion  of  the  vakie  of  lahoicr-poxcer  a  historical  and  moral 
element.  Nevertheless,  in  a  given  country^  at  a  given  period,  the 
average  quantity  of  the  means  of  siibsistence  necessary  for  the 
labourer  is  praetically  knoicn.^ 

Like  Ricardo,  indeed,  Lassalle  and  Marx  frequently  speak  as 
if  wages  were  *  fixed  to  the  level  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life '  : 
and,  under  the  excitement  of  propaganda,  their  followers  have 
preached  the  doctrine  in  its  most  unqualified  form,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  middle-class  *  hangers-on  and  parasites  *  of  the 
Bicardjan  school  enmiciated  its  doctrines  *  without  the  conditions 
required  to  make  them  true.''  But  if  in  judging  the  Bicardian 
school  we  must  go  to  its  founder  and  interpret  him  *  generously,' 
it  is  clearly  none  the  less  desirable  to  do  the  same  with  scientific 
Socialism.  It  is  surely  possible  to  do  this,  and  yet,  like  the  pre- 
sent writer,  to  think  no  better  of  Socialism  because  it  can  fairly 
claim  Bicardo's  authority,  and  to  think  no  worse  of  Bicardo 
because  his  teaching  received  so  unexpected  an  application. 

1  Capital  et  Travail,  ou  M.  Bastiat-Schulze  (dc  DeliUch),  pp.  231,  316.  I  have  not 
access  to  the  German  original,  and  therefore  quote  from  the  French  translation  by 
B.  Malon. 

2  Capital,  ch.  vi.  Eng.  trans,  p.  160. 

3  Marshall,  Principles,  p.  63,  note  1. 
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The  Principles  of  Economics  is  a  work  worthy  of  its  author's 
reputation,  and  of  his  position  as  the  doyen  of  EngUsh  econo- 
mists. It  casts  into  the  background  almost  all  that  has  been 
written  in  England  since  John  Stuart  Mill ;  it  sums  up  the 
economic  movement  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  furnishes  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  new  and  fruitful  development.  It  is  the 
more  welcome  because  it  brings  a  message  of  conciliation  to 
divergent  schools,  and  makes  it  possible  for  *  deductive  *  and 
*  historical,'  *  scientific '  and  *  ethical  *  economists  to  work 
together  in  harmony.  But  it  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities  ; 
and  one  of  these  defects  is  illustrated  by  the  passages  we  have 
been  considering.  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  judging  a  great 
writer  of  the  past,  such  as  Ricardo.  If  we  wish  to  form  a  com- 
plete picture  of  his  mind  and  character  we  must  examine  every 
sentence  he  has  written,  and  put  even  a  *  generous  '  construction 
on  his  lightest  phrase.  We  may  thus  learn  not  only  what  he 
succeeded  in  saying,  but  what  he  tried  to  say  ;  we  may  drag  out 
the  doubts  that  he  managed  to  overcome ;  and  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  save  his  heart  at  the  expense  of  his  head.  But  in  tracing 
the  growth  of  economic  doctrine  we  must  proceed  otherwise. 
We  want  to  know  what  was  his  especial  message  ;  what  did  he 
himself  lay  emphasis  upon  ;  how  was  he  understood  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Our  *  generosity '  may  find  in  him  charming 
anticipations  of  our  own  ideas  ;  and  yet,  if  it  fails  to  lay  stress 
upon  what  was  really  learnt  from  the  teacher  by  those  he  imme- 
diately influenced,  we  shall  give  a  false  impression.  The  economic 
historian,  we  are  told,  is  apt  to  be  confused  in  theory;  I  am 
afraid  we  must  add  that  the  sjrmpathetic  theorist  nms  the  risk  of 
being  unhistorical. 

W.  J.  Ashley 


THE  KEGULATION  OF  KAIL  WAY  RATES 

1. — Maximum   Rates 

The  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  for  nearly  three 
years  been  in  a  position  in  which  they  never  before  were. 
All  the  rates  chargeable  for  goods  and  minerals,  by  which  a 
revenue  of  more  than  i*41 ,000,000  is  artnually  collected,  are  under 
discussion.  Authority  to  modify  the  statutory  classification  of 
maximum  rates  was  given  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act 
1888  (s.  24).  Upon  what  principles  future  charges  were  to  be  made 
Parliament  did  not  distinctly  say :  *  The  Board  of  J'rade  shall 
determine  the  classification  of  traffic  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  railway  company, 
aixd  the  schedules  of  maximum  rates  and  charges,  including  all 
terminal  charges  proposed  to  be  authorized  applicable  to  such 
classification,  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
be  just  and  reasonable'  (s.  25  (6)).  The  process  of  revision  is 
now  virtually  complete.  Parliament  has  passed  Bills  embodying 
provisional  orders  as  to  the  classification  of  nine  of  the  chief 
companies  ;  similar  measures  will  be  passed  next  session  with  re- 
spect to  other  railways;  and  perhaps  a  final  decision  may  be 
arrived  at  before  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  charges 
should  be  made  are  settled. 

In  1888  and  the  early  part  of  1889  the  railway  companies  sent 
in  their  proposed  classification  and  schedules  of  maximum  rates. 
Time  was  given  to  the  traders  to  examine  the  companies'  proposals, 
and  by  June  3,  1889,  over  4000  objections  from  over  1500  objectors 
were  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Some  complainants 
were  satisfied ;  the  majority  of  the  points  of  difference  were 
found  irremovable  by  negotiations.  The  Board  of  Trade  instituted 
a  public  inquiry,  which  lasted  altogether  eighty-five  days ;  and 
the  result  was  a  report  by  Lord  Balfour  of   Burleigh    and  Mr. 
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Courtenay  Boyle,  in  which  they  stated  that  *  the  railway  com- 
panies have  built  up  a  traffic  remunerative  to  themselves  at  rates, 
generally  speaking,  much  lower  than  those  at  present  authorized 
by  Parliament,  and  consequently  we  believe  that  it  is  equitable  to 
make  a  reduction  in  their  present  powers,  and  to  fix  rates  based 
to  a  great  extent  on  existing  rates,  but  with  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit  for  possible  changes  of  circumstances  injuriously  affecting 
the  cost  of  or  returns  from  the  carriage  of  merchandise  by  rail- 
ways/ The  Normanton  scale  rates — the  standard  of  through  rates 
recognized  by  the  majority  of  English  companies — were  taken  as 
the  basis  ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade  pointed 
out  *  First,  that  between  those  scale  rates,  and  the  actual  rates  at 
present  charged,  there  is  in  many  cases  a  wide  margin.  Secondly, 
that  the  actual  rates  themselves  differ  very  widely  on  the  same 
railway,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  district.'  In  other  words, 
actual  rates,  and  sometimes  the  lowest  of  actual  rates,  were  made 
the  basis  of  the  new  classification  and  rates. 

No  one  was  satisfied  with  the  proposals.  Companies  and 
traders  appealed  to  Parliament.  Accordingly  the  Bills  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  were  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses.  For  forty-five  days  it  sat,  going  over  the  whole 
ground  again,  and  making  changes  in  regard  both  to  classification 
and  terminal  charges.  The  result  of  this  second  inquiry  was  not 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  first.  By  the  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  trades  supposed  to  be  aggrieved  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reopen  the  Committee's  decisions.  The  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  do  so,  more  perhaps  from  a  fear  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  interminable  than  from  a  conviction  that  the 
proposed  charges  were  unobjectionable.  Altogether  unique  in  this 
country,  the  process  of  revision  is  not  unlike  what  has  elsewhere 
been  seen  in  controversies  as  to  customs  tariffs.  Comparing  the 
discussion  which  has  gone  on  since  1881-82 — the  discussion  before 
the  Kates  Committee,  in  Parliament  over  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  before  Lord  Balfour  and  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle,  and 
before  the  Joint  Committee — with  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act,  as  reported  in  The  Con- 
gressional Globe  and  other  official  record «=,  one  must  be  struck  with 
the  similarity ;  the  same  pushing  of  the  int3rests  of  particular 
trades  and  localities,  the  same  higgling  for  better  terms  by  par- 
ticular classes  of  manufacturers,  each  interest  with  advocates  fully 
heard,  each  interest  not  so  represented  in  danger  of  being  lost 
sight  of,  the  community  of  consumers  most  of  all  neglected. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things  the  outcome  must  be  un- 
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satisfactory.^  The  problem  which  Parliament  imposed  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Committee,  is,  in 
truth,  incapable  of  exact  solution.  It  is  difficult,  as  every  inquiry 
before  the  Eailway  Commissioners  with  respect  to  undue  pre- 
ference shows,  to  calculate  the  present,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
future,  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  traffic.  Human  foresight  cannot 
foretell  twelve  months  ahead,  far  less  for  all  time,  what  will  be 
a  fair  remunerative  charge  for  conveyance  of  merchandise  in  all 
the  changing  conditions  of  railway  traffic.  All  the  elements  of 
cost  fluctuate^ — some  of  them,  such  as  the  price  of  coal  and 
wages,  do  so  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  year  to  year. 

Nor  would  the  average  cost — that  is,  the  cost  at  which  no  one 
article  is,  in  fact,  carried — throw  light  on  the  question  what  is  the 
fair  remunerative  charge  for  carrying,  say,  sulphur  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester,  wire,  crude  or  manufactured,  from  Sheffield  to  Hull, 
castings  from  the  Midland  towns  to  London.  The  elements  of 
cost  are  changing  from  month  to  month  ;  whether  the  wagons  go 
the  return  journey  full  or  empty  makes  a  material  difiference.  In 
the  inquiry  at  Westminster  there  was  much  discussion  whether, 
as  suggested  by  the  Company,  4*1  16s.  8d.  a  ton,  or,  as  suggested 
by  the  traders,  £1  was  a  fair  maximum  for  sugar  ;  whether  silk 
waste  should  be  put  in  Class  3  or  Class  5,  whether  plush,  made  of 
a  silk  waste  surface  and  a  cotton  weft  or  back,  should  be  treated 
as  cotton  or  silk  ;  whether  undamageable  iron  goods  should  be 
in  Class  A  or  B.  For  many  days  Lord  Balfour  and  Mr.  Courtenay 
Boyle  sat  inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  hundreds  of  articles  ;  con- 
sidering, for  example,  whether  basic  material  should  be  included  in 
Class  A,  whether  lime  or  burnt  limestone  should  be  classed  in  the 
same  class — in  other  words,  what  rates  such  articles  would  bear. 
Who  can  decide  such  questions  ?  Who  can  tell,  or  rather  foretell, 
the  fair  maximum  or  proper  margin,  for  such  articles  ?  No  one  was 
charlatan  enough  to  say  that  more  than  a  rough  guess  was  possible. 
Never,  even  in  the  days  when  the  prices  of  bread  and  ale  were 
fixed  by  law,  was  an  attempt  made  such  as  that  midertaken  under 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act — the  attempt  to  fix  the  maxi- 
mum charges  for  the  transport  of  all  varieties  of  merchandise 
from  minerals  to  mouse-traps.     The  assize  of  ale,  as  regulated  by 

*  The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  railway  companies :  '  The 
result  of  the  Rates  Bill  was,  he  need  hardly  say,  unsatisfactory  on  the  whole.  .  .  . 
The  rates  had  been  lowered  down  to  a  minimum.  It  was  called  a  maximum^  but  he 
called  it  a  minimum.'  Speech  of  the  Chairman  of  London  and  North- Western 
Hallway  Company,  Times y  August  15,  1891. 

'^  See  evidence  of  Mr.  Lambert  as  to  the  cost  of  working  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  in  Minutes  of  Board  of  Trade  Inquir}*,  9451. 
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the  Statute  of  Henry  III.,  was  a  much  less  ambitious  project  than 
that  conceived  by  the  Parliament  of  Victoria.  The  Court  had  not 
the  temerity  to  fix  the  price  of  a  large  number  of  commodities ; 
it  established  a  sliding  scale  ;  *  where  a  quarter  of  barley  is  sold 
for  two  shillings,  then  four  quarts  of  ale  should  be  sold  for  a 
penny,  &c.'  The  order  of  a  manor  court  that  the  best  ale  sfiould 
be  sold  at  threepence  a  gallon  within  a  particular  district,  seems 
to  me  more  rational  than  the  proposal  that  *  basic  slag,  ground, 
packed,  blooms,  billets,  or  ingots,  bog  ore  for  gas  purifying ; 
bricks,  clay,  common  and  finer ;  bricks  crushed,'  and  so  on  for  a 
hundred  articles,  shall  be  carried  at  one  price,  and  scrap  iron, 
millstones,  pig  lead,  at  another.  I  go  further  ;  the  inquiry  in  regard 
to  maximiun  rates  seems  to  me  a  mistake,  a  piece  of  superstition, 
a  search  after  that  which  is  not  only  unattainable,  but  almost  use- 
less even  if  it  could  be  attained.  The  trader  is  concerned  with 
actual  rates.  From  their  very  nature  maximum  rates  must  be  at 
any  given  time  too  high  or  too  low.  Fixed  with  an  eye  to  the 
contingency  of  increased  prices  of  coal  and  labour,  they  are  too 
high  ;  fixed  without  reference  to  these  elements,  they  may  be 
unfair  to  shareholders.  The  presumption  is  that  a  large  margin 
to  provide  for  unknown  contingencies  will  be  given.  What  is 
the  expected  advantage  ?  The  consignor  of  goods  dops  not  know 
what  he  will  be  asked  to  pay ;  he  does  not  know  what  he  ought  to 
pay  ;  there  is  the  uncertain  element  of  terminal  charges,  and,  per- 
haps, of  special  services ;  and  the  actual  rate,  though  well  under 
the  maximum,  may  be  illegal  as  being  an  undue  preference  or 
unreasonable. 

*  What  is  the  real  object  of  maxima  ?  I  submit  to  your  lordship 
that  the  real  object  of  maxima  is  the  simplest  possible.  It  is  to 
secure  to  those  persons  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  competition 
something  ....  which  competition  gives  to  others.  If  you  had 
complete  competition  there  would  be  no  need  of  maxima  at  all.'  ^ 

Of  the  justice  of  this  proposal,  under  which  the  companies 
might  get  no  profit,  nothing  need  be  said ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  maximum  rates  will  not  be  at  any  moment  the  same  as 
the  competitive  rate.  To  contend,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  called 
by  the  railways  did  in  the  recent  inquiry,  that  the  effect  of 
maximum  rates  is  in  all  circumstances  absolutely  nil  is  an  ex- 
aggeration. In  districts  in  which  no  competition  exists,  a 
company  may  choose  to  earn  its  revenue  by  carrying  a  small 

*  Mr.  Jeune,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  colliery  owners  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
South  W^ales,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  2251.  . 
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quantity  at  a  high  rate  ;  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  have 
been  proved  instances  of  charges  in  excess  of  maximum  rates. 
But  their  influence  is  small,  the  protection  which  they  afiford 
is  generally  delusive.  Writing  of  the  period  between  1828  and 
1839,  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  book  on  Railway  Rates,  says,  *  No  maxi- 
mum rates  were  charged  for  goods  ' ;  and  he  adds,  *  From  1825 
to  1840  the  insertion  of  maximum  rates  for  passengers,  though 
not  for  goods,  was  frequent,  but  not  universal.'^  *Not  a  single 
Act  between  1838  and  1840  had  a  maximum  rate  for  goods.' 
On  a  large  part  of  the  Midland  Railway  system  there  were  until 
1846  no  maximum  rates,  and  this  may  be  still  true  of  some 
sections  of  that  system.  A  study  of  the  speeches  of  the  late  Mr. 
Morrison,  who  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  early  history  of 
railways  urged  the  propriety  of  fixing  maximum  charges,  shows 
that  he  had  in  view  actual  charges,  a  working,  not  a  statutory, 
maximum  classification.  It  is  submitted  that  the  value  of 
statutory  maxima  has  been  enormously  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  prolonged  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  before  the 
General  Committee  has  been  a  search  after  the  useless  and  the 
unattainable. 


2. — Interests  Involved  in  the  Question. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  rail- 
way rates  here  and  elsewhere,  it  is  still  necessary  to  investigate 
the  principles  regulating  them.  For  weeks  such  inquiries 
may  go  on,  and  large  masses  of  evidence  be  collected,  with  little 
edification,  and  decisions  be  arrived  at  arbitrarily,  for  want  of 
a  preliminary  consideration  of  principles.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  consider  the  interests  involved.  In  controversies  about 
rates  in  Parliament  and  the  press  or  before  committees  or  com- 
missions, only  traders  and  railway  companies  are  usually  heard 
of.  The  question  is  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  or  that  rate 
on  the  traders'  or  companies*  profits.  In  the  3926  pages  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  I  find  scarcely  a  reference  to 
any  other  interest.  The  almost  equally  voluminous  evidence  laid 
.  before  the  Rates  Committee  of  1881-2  is  equally  silent.  In  the 
Act  of  1888  there  is  only  one  phrase,  and  that  merely  parentheti- 
cal, which  clearly  recognizes  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large, 
neither  owners  of  railway  stock  nor  consignors  of  goods.  The 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Conference,  formed  in  1885  to  represent 

1  p.  18. 
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the  opinions  of  town  councils,  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
associations,  and  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Conference  formed  in 
1888  by  certain  corporations,  mercantile  and  agricultural  associ- 
tions,  have  strenuously  pressed  the  traders'  views  ;  it  was  not  their 
business  to  be  the  advocates  of  others.  Throughout  the  long  con- 
troversy respecting  rates  there  has  been  an  assumption  that  the 
traders'  interest  was  necessarily  that  of  the  consumer,  and 
that  any  reduction  of  rates  must  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter. 

Familiar  facts  and  theoretical  considerations  are  against  this. 
Either  the  trader  is  getting  with  present  rates  of  transport  fair 
profits,  or  he  is  not ;  on  the  first  hypothesis,  he  has  no  grievance  ; 
on  the  second,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  not  lower  his  prices  until  he 
has  obtained  a  fair  profit.  It  may  be  easy  to  quote  instances 
in  which  cost  of  transport  appears  to  be  an  important  element 
of  price ;  usually,  however,  when  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
cases,  including  the  profits  of  all  persons  engaged  in  distribution 
are  known,  this  element  proves  to  be  comparatively  small.^  In  the 
recent  inquiry  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  rates  for  milk.  One 
witness  stated  that  the  retail  price  of  twelve  gallons  in  London  is 
sixteen  shillings,  of  which  the  farmer  gets  six  shillings,  the 
railway  company  one  shilling,  and  the  dealer  nine  shillings.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  if  the  company  reduced  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  sixpence,  the  whole,  or  necessarily  any  part  of  the  reduction 
would  go  to  the  customers  ?  Evidence  was  given  as  to  alleged 
exorbitant  rates  for  fish.    Here  are  Mr.  Acworth's  comments.^ 

'  Take  mackerel,  for  instance,  sold  at  sixpence  each  fish,  weighing 
say  lib.  ;  the  retail  buyer  pays  £56  per  ton,  out  of  which  the  extor- 
tionate railway  company  takes,  allowing  for  weight  of  packages,  &c., 
certainly  not  more  than  £5.     How  is  the  remaining  £51  divided  ? 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  fish  traders  assure  us,  probably  with  perfect 
accuracy,  that  the  fisherman  does  not  get  as  large  a  share  of  the  price 
as  the  railway  company's  charges  amount  to,  there  must  be  left  a  sum 
of  £46  per  ton  to  be  shared  amongst  the  various  middlemen.  Is  this 
an  ideally  just  division  ?  And  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  fisher- 
man's dinner  ought  to  be  added  to  by  the  sacrifice,  not  of  the  ewe- 
Iamb — the  £5  of  the  railway  company — but  of  a  portion  of  the  well-fed 
flock  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Billingsgate  ?  ' 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Acworth  says  in  his  interesting  volume  : — 

'  For  articles  of  ordinary  trade  we  may  say  that  50  shillings  a  ton  from 
door  to  door,  from  the  docks  in  London  to  the  warehouse  in  Yorkshire, 

1  See  ^Ir.  Atkinson's  Distribution  of  Products.    Appendix  I. 
-  The  Railivays  and  tlie  Traders^  p.  13G. 
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or  vice  versa,  is  certainly  a  good  deal  above  the  average  charge.  Now  50 
shillings  equals  600  pence,  and  therefore  a  50  shilling  rate  per  ton  is  in 
other  words  a  rate,  tjVttt*  ^^  ^*y»  t  ^^  *  penny  on  every  pound  weight 
conveyed.  Consider  at  what  rate  this  charge  works  out  to  the  consumer. 
Is  it  not  a  percentage  of  the  total  sum  which  he  pays  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable  ?  Take  tea,  for  instance,  sold  to" the  north  of  England 
for  2s.  per  pound.  The  railway  charge  on  this  amounts  to  little  over  one 
per  cent,  of  the  retail  price.  Is  the  Yorkshireman  soft-headed  enough  to 
believe  that,  if  the  railway  carried  his  tea  gratis,  he  would  get  the  very 
slightest  concession  in  price  from  his  friend  the  grocer  ?  Or  turn  it  the 
other  way  round  ;  the  Bradford  goods  which  go  up  to  London  to  pay  for 
this  tea  are  worth  on  the  average  certainly  not  less  than  2s.  6^.  per  pound. 
And  out  of  this  the  railway  claims  once  more  t  of  one  penny,  or  less 
than  one  per  cent.  .  .  .  But  we  are  often  told — though  the  reasons  for 
a  statement  which  on  the  face  of  it  is  questionable  are  never  produced — 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  calculate  percentage  on  retail  costs.  We  must 
consider  the  weight  of  the  burthen  laid  upon  the  wholesale  dealer. 
Let  us  do  so,  therefore,  and  imagine  a  London  commission  merchant 
engaged  in  the  Bradford  trade,  and  turning  out  say,  £150,000  a  year. 
This  at  2s.  6^.  per  pound,  once  more  (and  though  some  of  his  goods 
may  be  worth  a  little  less,  the  finer  qualities  will  be  worth  ten  times  as 
much)  would  imply  that  he  sold  536  tons  per  annum.  Suppose  that 
half  of  it  comes  to  London  at  the  local  rate  of  43s.  4^.  and  half  at  the 
export  rate  of  35s.,  his  total  expenditure,  therefore,  on  railway  carriage, 
or  cartage,  is  a  little  over  £1000  a  year.  Now  imagine  an  all-round 
reduction  of  10s.  per  ton  in  all  these  rates — and  the  chairman  of  the 
Bail  way  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  declared  in 
1881  that  such  a  reduction  would  bring  salvation  to  a  perishing 
industry' — the  London  merchant  would  save  £268  per  annum.' 

Assuming  that  he  gave  the  customer  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
reduction,  10  shillings  a  ton,  when  reduced  to  the  price  in  yards, 
represents,  as  Mr.  Acworth  observes,  *  an  amount  too  fractional 
to  be  represented  in  English  currency.' 

There  is  the  same  difl&culty  in  determining  the  ultimate  inci- 
dence of  cost  of  transport  as  in  ascertaining  the  incidence  of 
taxation  on  conunodities.  A  priori  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  apt  to  be  fruitless  and  delusive.  A  minute  study  of  the 
economic  conditions  at  the  time  when  a  tax  is  levied  or  the  rate 
is  charged  is  necessary.  Professor  Sax,  discussing  this  point  in 
his  work  Die  Verkehrsmittel,^  lays  it  down  that  the  greater  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  article,  the  less  is  the  influence  of  freight. 
Of  undoubted  consequence  is  the  number  of  intermediaries  be- 
tween production  and  consumption.  The  more  they  are,  the 
greater  the  risk  that  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  of  freight  will 
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not  reach  the  consumer ;  if  the  quantity  usually  purchased  be 
small,  this  is  almost  a  certainty.  There  are,  says  Mr.  Albert 
Fink,  *  two  classes  of  people  who  are  the  special  beneficiaries  of 
railroad  wars  and  dissensions — the  producers  and  the  middlemen. 
As  a  rule,  whatever  reduction  is  made  in  the  transportation 
charges  goes  to  increase  the  profits  of  these  two  classes.'  ^  What 
seems  true  of  both  taxes  or  rates  is  that  a  small  reduction,  such 
as  would  not  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  affect,  except 
to  a  small  extent,  the  price  of  the  quantity  or  amount  pur- 
chased by  the  average  consumer,  does  not  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances affect  it  at  all.  The  producer  or  middleman  is  benefited ; 
the  consumer  rarely.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  the  price  of 
conveying  fish  from  Great  Grimsby  to  London  were  reduced 
by  8.S.  a  ton  the  householder  would  buy  a  couple  of  soles  any 
cheaper  ?  The  consumer  is  indeed  interested  in  rates  being  so  low 
that  they  enable  goods  to  be  carried  rapidly  great  distances ; 
the  very  rates,  by  the  way,  to  which  traders  near  the  chief  centres 
of  consumption  take  exception.  He  does  not  join  in  the  outcry 
against  the  London  and  North-Western  Eailw^ay  and  Great 
Western  Companies  for  carrying  American  meat  from  Liverpool 
or  Birkenhead  to  London  for  255.  a  ton,  while  the  charge  for 
shorter  distances  is  greater.  He  would  be  glad  if  Cheshire  meat 
were  carried  at  the  same  or  cheaper  rates.  If  that  cannot  be, 
he  is  content  to  see  exceptionally  low  rates  to  London  without 
asking  questions  about  undue  preference.  The  dwellers  in  great 
cities  desire  exceptionally  low  rates  for  articles  of  food  or  other 
necessaries  of  life.  That  such  rates  are  of  the  nature  of  undue 
preference  may  be  a  grievance  to  certain  producers  ;  to  the  con- 
sumer it  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  For  his  own  goods  the 
trader  wishes  low  rates ;  but  if  he  lives  nearer  the  market  or  the 
port  of  shipment  than  his  competitors  he  will  insist  upon  a  mile- 
age rate  or  an  approximation  thereto.  If  he  be  charged  for  con- 
veyance 50  miles  as  much  as  others  are  charged  for  100  miles  he 
will  complain  that  he  is  deprived  of  *  the  advantages  of  natural 
position  ;  '  he  will  ask  that  his  rates  be  lowered  or  those  of  his  rivals 
raised.^      Railway  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  desire  to  obtain 

^  Argument  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

-  I  state  the  position  of  reasonable  traders.  The  following  letter  by  a  trader 
expresses  a  common  opinion  : — 

*  Berwick  : — **  What  we  want  is  to  have  our  fish  carried  at  lialf  present  rates.  We 

don't  care  a  whether  it  pays  the  railway  or  not,  railways  ought  to  be  made  to 

carry  for  the  good  of  the  country,  or  they  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
This  is  what  all  traders  want,  and  mean  to  try  and  get."  ' 
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the  largest  amount  of  net  profit  from  their  traffic,  and  this  they 
may  attain  in  two  ways — either  by  carrying  a  large  amount  at 
low  rates,  or  a  small  amount  at  high  rates,  and  with  diminished 
traffic  expenses. 

The  working  of  these  interests  I  may  illustrate  by  a  case 
suggested  by  Thiinen's  Der  Isolirte  Staat.  A  is  a  town  the 
centre  (the  Ahsatzort)  of  several  concentric  circles  or  zones, 
segments  of  which  are  shown  thus  : — 


First  hjrpothesis :  A  supplied  with  food,  building  materials, 
&c.,  from  the  adjacent  zones ;  a  road  a  b  c  d  connecting  seg- 
ments of  such  zones  with  A.  In  these  circumstances  the  culti- 
vation within  A  B  6'  will  be  intensive,  that  within  the  outer  zones 
more  and  more  extensive ;  within  a  B  6'  will  be  produced 
perishable  articles,  such  as  milk,  and  articles  of  great  weight  or 
bulk.  Articles  of  small  bulk  or  weight  and  articles  of  great  value 
will  be  conveyed  from  the  outer  zones  to  a;  articles  of  small 
value  and  great  bulk  or  weight  will  not  be  conveyed  from 
the  outer  zones ;  rent  of  the  inner  zone  will  be  high  ;  rent  of 
the  outer  zones  gradually  diminishing.  This  is  the  condition 
of  things  while  merchandise  is  conveyed  by  road. 

Second  hypothesis  :  A  supplied  as  before,  but  a  railway  connect- 
ing the  zones.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  equalise  the  economical 
conditions  of  the  zones ;  nevertheless,  the  distinctions  indicated 
above  will  be  discernible.  Suppose,  to  take  one  commodity, 
milk,  A  B  6',  B  c  c'  6',  cb  d'  c\  regions  from  which  24,000, 48,000, 
96,000  quarts  are  procurable  under  the  existing  system  of  agri- 
culture ;  5d.  the  highest  price  at  which  milk  can  be  sold  at  A ; 
2d,  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  dairy  farmer  can  make  a  profit ; 
Id.  the  rate  of  transport  from  A  to  6,  6  to  c,  c  to  d,  sections  of 
equal  or  almost  equal  length.  With  equal  mileage  rates  only  the 
producers  within  the  two  districts  nearest  the  town  can  supply 
it ;  those  within  A  B  6'  making  a  profit  of  2d.,  those  within  B  cc'  b' 
a  profit  of  Id.  a  quart.     The   total   supply  of  A  will  be  72,000. 
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The  difiference  in  profits  will  bring  about  a  difference  in  rent  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  profits.  This  state  of  things  will 
be  unsatisfactory  to  the  consumers,  limited  to  a  supply  of  72,000 
quarts,  to  the  railway  companies,  conveying  only  that  number  of 
quarts  for  a  total  amount  of  £500  (24,000  x  Id,  +  48,000  x  2d,), 
and  to  the  farmers  and  the  landowners  in  the  outer  zones.  Then 
begins  a  change  similar  to  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  world — a 
change  which  is  exemplified  by  every  railway,  and  which  is 
illustrated  also  by  shipping  freights.  A  demand  is  made  for  the 
reduction  of  rates  on  long  distant  trafl&c ;  it  is  acceded  to,  and 
we  have 

Third  hypothesis :  Suppose  the  rates  from  A  to  6,  A  to  c, 
A  to  d  are  Id,,  l^d,,  and  If  J.  Milk  may  now  be  brought  from 
outer  districts;  the  supply  of  A  is  increased  to  168,000  quarts ;  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railway  company  rise  from  £500  to  £1,100 ; 
and  then  comes  about  an  equahsing  movement  in  rent — to  a 
large  extent  the  expression  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transport — in  the  inner  districts  rents  falling,  in  the  outer  rising. 
In  other  words,  with  differential,  as  distinguished  from  equal 
mileage,  rates,  there  is  an  equalisation  of  rent  or  profits,  together 
with  an  increase  of  the  area  of  supply.  ^ 

Most  strikingly  all  this  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  shipping 
freights,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  distance  which  cargoes  are 
conveyed.  The  rent  of  corn  land  lying  a  few  miles  from  the 
point  of  consumption  is  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  land 
four  thousand  miles  off.  GeographicaF  advantages  are  almost 
annihilated  by  modem  shipping  freights,  to  the  profit  of  all  except 
the  producers  near  the  markets  ;  and  similar  advantages  are  pro- 
duced by  differential  rates. 

These  hypotheses  correspond  to  the  actual  history  of  railways. 
In  their  early  days,  here  and  elsewhere,  they  adopted  the  practice 
in  force  on  canals — they  charged  according  to  distance.  This 
policy  excluded  many  districts  from  the  full  benefits  of  railways. 
Many  commodities  of  large  bulk  and  small  value  could  not  be 
moved  at  a  profit.  Consumers  and  producers  lying  apart  were 
not  brought  together.  This  was  altered  after  1845,  when  the 
business  of  carrying  wholly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
panies. Kailway  managers  found  that  cost  of  transport  did  not 
increase  proportionately  to  the  distance  traversed ;  that  many  of 
the  charges  were  much  the  same  whether  goods  were  conveyed 

'  Tlie  theory  of  the  effect  of  charges  in  cost  of  transport  is  worked  out  mathe- 
matically in  Lamihardt*s  Tlieorie  der  Tarifbildung  der  Eisenbahnen.  Archiv  fiir 
Eisenbahnwesen,  1890,  p.  1. 
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100  or  500  miles;  and  that  they  could  obtain,  by  giving  low 
rates,  traffic  which  would  not  otherwise  be  moved.  Everywhere 
it  became  a  maxim  of  railway  management  to  vary  the  rates 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic,  to  charge  what, 
according  to  the  common  and  much  misunderstood  saying,  *  it 
will  bear.*  That  abuses  came  in  its  train,  that  some  districts 
were  unduly  favoured,  is  true.  A  point  apt  to  be  slurred  over, 
by  reason  of  the  question  being  usually  regarded  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  view  of  the  companies  or  their  customers,  is 
that  this  change,  diminishing  the  effect  of  distance,  reducing  if 
not  annihilating  geographical  advantage,  is  of  priceless  value  to 
consumers. 

3. — Conflicting  Interests. 

Obviously  the  interests  above  described  may  be  conflicting. 
Those  of  the  railway  companies  may  in  certain  circumstances 
conflict  with  those  of  the  community.  Desiring  to  earn  the 
largest  possible  net  income,  they  may  do  so  by  carrying  a  small 
quantity  of  traffic  at  a  high  rate.  Whether  this  is  often  done 
may  be  doubted ;  it  would  be  possible  only  where  there  was  no  com- 
petition ;  and  the  promoters  of  a  new  line  could  go  to  Parliament 
with  an  overwhelmingly  strong  case  if  such  oppression  were 
proved.  Still  such  a  state  of  things  is  conceivable.  With  some 
commodities,  the  *  margin  of  utility  '  of  which  is  great,  it  is 
perfectly  possible,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  There  is  a  second 
danger ;  short  distance  traffic  may  be,  and  sometimes  has  in 
fftct  been,  made  to  pay  unduly  for  long  distance  traffic.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which  a  company  earns  a  much 
larger  profit  on  one  part  of  its  system  than  on  another — to  the 
instances  in  which  a  company,  rather  than  lose  its  traffic  altogether, 
conveys  it  at  rates  just  sufficient  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the 
working  expenses,  but  totally  inadequate  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the 
whole  system.  Most  producers  on  a  large  scale  obtain  different 
rates  from  different  branches  of  their  business.  Any  one  with 
much  experience  as  an  arbitrator  or  otherwise  in  estimating  the 
value  of  business  assets  will  tell  you  that  the  profits  on  particular 
contracts  or  with  particular  customers  vary  from  zero  to  50  per 
cent.  A  gas  company  may  be  earning  15  per  cent,  on  its  gas  ; 
it  may  be  disposing  of  by-products,  such  as  coke  and  tar,  at 
prices  yielding  less  than  1  per  cent.  Mr.  Taussig^  has  lately 
pointed   out  that   the  business   of  a  railway   company   is  joint 

^  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  June,  1891. 
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production  on  the  largest  known  scale — the  performance  of  joint 
services.    As  Mr.  Mill  explained  with  respect  to  joint  production, 
'  Cost  of  production  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  the 
value  of  the  associated  commodities  relatively  to  each  other.  .  .  . 
Cost  of  production  does  not  determine  their  prices,  but  the  sum  of 
their  prices.  .  .  .  When  two  or  more  commodities  have  a  joint 
cost  of  production,  their  natural  values  relatively  to  each  other 
are  those  which  will  create  a  demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  sent  forth  by  the  productive  process.' ' 
Applying  this  reasoning  to  railways,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
(always  supposing  undue  preference  out  of  the  question)  that  one 
section  should  be  worked  at  a  high  profit  and  another  at  a  low. 
I  have  in  view  chiefly  the  instances  in  which  one  kind  of  traffic  is 
carried  at  low  rates  for  collateral  reasons  and  objects — the  destruc- 
tion or  injury  of  a  rival,  the  abstraction  of  certain  traffic  from  its 
natural  channel.     There  is  a  plain  limit  to  the  application  of  the 
principle  that  merchandise   is  to  be  carried  at  the  rate  it  will 
bear ;  and  the  limit  is  reached  when  the  rates  charged  are  such 
that  the  volume  of  traffic  is  artificially  diminished,  or  that  the 
profits  of  producers  are  reduced  below  the  usual  rate.     That  this 
limit  has  sometimes  been  exceeded  in  districts  where  no  com- 
petition existed  is  certain.     That  it  is  often  realised  seems  very 
doubtful;  and  I  find   in  the  voluminous    evidence  collected  by 
the  traders  few  clear  cases  of  the  kind.     The  supposed  instances 
brought  forward  prove,  as  a  rule,  on  examination,  cases  in  which  a 
company  is  making  on  some  kinds  of  local  traffic  10  per  cent.,  and 
is  carrying  certain  goods  which  would  otherwise  go  seaward  at 
a  rate  just  sufficient  to  pay  a  little  more  than  working  expenses. 
The  truth  is  that  the  most  grasping  of  general  managers  hesitates 
to   stir  up   an   agitation  for    a   new   line — an   agitation    which 
Parliament  would  readily  jdeld  to. 


4. — Cost  of  Traffic  as  a  Measure  of  Rates. 

Every  inquiry  by  careful,  responsible  investigators  has  ended 
in  a  condemnation  of  all  attempts  to  base  rates  on  cost  of  trans- 
port. In  one  form  or  another  this  is  often  proposed.  When 
examined,  it  is  invariably  rejected.  Not  the  least  emphatic  rejection 
of  such  a  scheme  is  that  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Mr. 
Courtenay  Boyle  in  their  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

^  Political  Economy,  Book  iii.,  chap.  16. 
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*  Another  mode  of  fixing  maxima  which  came  before  us  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry,  was  the  method  of  fixing  rates  by  relation 
to  cost  and  profit  on  capital ;  in  other  words,  that  the  cost  of  carriage 
should  be  ascertained,  and  that  to  this  should  be  added  whatever  might 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  companies  a  fair  return  for  their 
capital  and  labour.  We  find  that  there  are  absolute  bars  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  method.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  carriage  cannot  be 
accurately  ascertained.  The  evidence  which  came  before  us  entirely 
supports  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872.  The  original  cost  of 
the  particular  line  ;  the  cost  of  the  carriage  for  the  particular  goods  on 
that  part  of  the  line  as  compared  with  the  carriage  of  other  goods 
on  the  same  line  and  of  the  same  and  other  goods  on  other  portions 
of  the  line ;  and  the  proportion  of  all  these  to  the  whole  charges  and 
expenses  of  the  company  are  items  which  the  companies  themselves 
cannot  give,  and  which  we  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain.' 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  average  cost  per  ton-mile.  Ap- 
proximate results  may  with  great  difl&culty  be  procured  with 
respect  to  the  conveyance  and  handling  of  particular  articles  in 
normal  circumstances ;  they  are  often  produced  before  the 
Bailway  Commissioners  in  applications  with  respect  to  undue 
preference ;  though,  speaking  with  some  experience  as  to  the 
preparation  of  such  calculations,  they  are,  and  must  be,  largely 
conjectural.  Even,  however,  if  accurate  figures  could  be  got, 
they  would  be  useless  as  a  basis  for  rates.  It  would  be  intolerable 
that  slag  or  scoriae,  copper  ore  or  pig  lead,  a  box  of  silk  and  a 
bag  of  refuse  rags,  should  be  charged  alike  because  the  cost  of 
haulage  and  other  incidental  services  are  the  same. 

*It  was  very  early  in  the  history  of  railroads  perceived  that  if 
these  agencies  of  commerce  were  to  accomplish  the  greatest  practicable 
good,  the  charges  for  transportation  of  different  articles  of  freight  could 
not  be  apportioned  amongst  such  articles  by  reference  to  the  cost  of 
transporting  them  severally,  for  this,  if  the  apportionment  were  possi- 
ble, would  restrict  within  very  narrow  limits  the  commerce  on  articles 
where  bulk  or  weight  was  large  as  compared  with  their  value.  On  the 
system  of  apportioning  the  charges  strictly  to  the  cost,  some  kinds  of 
commerce  which  have  been  very  useful  to  the  country,  and  have  tended 
greatly  to  bring  its  different  sections  into  more  intimate  business  and 
social  relations  could  never  have  grown  to  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  in  some  cases  would  not  have  existed  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  value  at  the  place  of  delivery  would  not  equal  the  purchase 
price  with  the  transportation  added.  The  traffic  would  thus  be  precluded 
because  the  charge  for  carriage  would  be  greater  than  it  could  bear. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  articles  which 
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within  small  bulk  or  weight  conceiitraie  great  value  may  on  that 
system  of  making  them  be  absurdly  low ;  low  when  compared  to  the 
value  of  the  articles,  and  perhaps  not  less  so  when  the  comparison  was 
with  the  value  of  the  service  in  transporting  them.' 

So  say  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  in  their  first 
report ;  ^  and  they  proceed  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  system 
based,  as  all  reasonable  systems  of  classification  must  be,  not  on 
the  cost  of  carriage,  but  on  what  it  is  supposed  the  particular 
commodity  will  bear. 

5. — Undue  Preference. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  courts  of  law  more  and  more  inclined 
to  carry  out  a  theory  of  rates  which  every  economist  and  every 
competent  inquirer  reject  as  untenable.    For  all  forms  of  personal 
favouritism   or    discrimination  by    public   carriers    there   is  no 
excuse ;   in  all  civilised  countries,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  railway 
company  may  not  legally  grant  better  terms  to  one  trader  than  to 
another  similarly  situated  ;  for  example,  give  a  rebate  to  one  and 
deny  it  to  another,   charge  to  A  and  B  alike  a  collection  and 
delivery  rate,  and  perform  for  B  in  effect  only  the  same  services 
as  if  it  were  a  station  to  station   rate.      There  may  be  unfair 
preference  of  A  to  the  disadvantage  of  B,   even   if  they  do  not 
consign  precisely  the  same  articles,  and  probably  English  law 
does   not   take    sufficient    cognisance   of   this    form    of    undue 
preference.      Subject   to    this   criticism,   discriminations  '  under 
similar  circumstances  *  are  forbidden  under  the  Eailway  Clauses 
Act,  1845,  and  the  Traffic  Act,  1854.     Does  the  phrase  refer  only 
to  the  cost  to  the  company  of  the  services  ?    Does  it  refer  also 
to  the  value  or  utility  of  the  services  to  the  consignor  ?     May  we 
look  at  the  demand  for  the  service  performed,  the  position  and 
circumstances  of  the  customer?     May  A  and  B  be  said  to  be 
similarly  circumstanced,  though  they  trade  in  different  towns  ? 
After  much   fluctuations  of  opinions  the  courts  have  here,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  gather  in  the  United  States  also,  come  to  the 
conclusion    that    in    determining    the   question   of   undue    pre- 
ference only  the  cost  to   the  railway   company   of   the  services 
is  to  be  considered. 

*  I  take  it  that  when  a  railway  company  receives  goods  to  be  carried 
over  the  same  line  under  circumstances  involving  tha  same  cost  and  the 
same  risk  to  themselves,  and  in  respect  to  these  goods  renders  the  same 

1  Cited  with  approval  in  the  third  report,  p.  366. 
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Bervices,  there  is  an  undue  preference  if  a  higher  charge  is  made  to 
some  customers  than  to  others.'^ 

Economically  regarded,  this  seems  to  me  to  be   a  mistake ; 
carried  out  logically,  it  would  be  destructive  of  many  industries  ; 
and,  as  applied  by  the  courts,  it  has  done  harm.     An  excellent 
rule  when  the  circumstances  of  production  are  the  same,  when 
the  value  of  the  service  is  the  same  to  all,  it  has  no  applicability 
to  circumstances  in  which  they  are  diverse.     Two  fishing  ports 
are  each  100  miles  from  London,  the  one  with  a  good  harbour, 
a  safe  beach,  the  take  of  fish  large   and   constant ;    the  other 
without  any  of  these  advantages.     If  the  cost  of  convejdng  to 
market  be  the  same,  the  one  port  will  flourish,  the  other  will  be 
ruined.     On  a  strict  application  of  the  law  of  undue  preference, 
perhaps  the  rates  to  the  more  prosperous  town  would  be  lowest » 
the  traffic  being  larger  and  continuous.     Another  illustration  may 
be  given. 

Leeds  is  situated  thus  with  respect  to  three  ports  on  the  east 
coast : — 

-Newcastle 

-Hartlepool 

^ 73' 

Leeds< 


If  the  rates  from  Leeds  to  all  these  ports  be  alike,  there  will 
be   in   a   sense  midue  preference.^    Follow   the  goods  to  their 
destination — Havre,  Hamburg,  or  India.     To  the  purchaser   at 
Calcutta,    it   is    of    no    consequence    by    what   port    they    are 
shipped.     If  the  rates  are  the  same,  the  goods  are  shipped  in- 
differently   by   any   of    these    ports,   according    as    freights   are 
procurable.     A  reduction  of  the  rates  between  Leeds  and  any 
of  these  ports  will  not  probably  affect  the  purchaser  in  Bombay 
or  the  shipowners.     The  sole  effect  will  be  to  direct,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  shippers,  most  of  the  traffic  to  one  port.     In 
the   United  States  the   same  question  has  often  arisen.      The 
Trunk  lines   from  Chicago   and   other  western  points  gave  for 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c.,  through  rates  for  grain,  flour,  lard,  clx. 
The  Interstate  Commissioners  required  the  companies  to  publish 

^  Cotton,  L.  J.,  in  Evershed  i'.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,. 
Q.  B.  D.,  p.  149. 

^  An  application,  founded  on  the  above  alleged  undue  preference,  was  actually 
made  in  1885  under  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873,  but  was  not  proceeded 
with. 
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such  rates,  stating  '  what  part  of  the  whole  is  allowed  to  the 
carrier  for  inland  transportation  to  the  point  of  export  by  sea/ 
This  part  was  sometimes  10  cents  or  more  per  100  lbs.  less  than 
the  published  tariff  rates  charged  to  New  York.  The  Produce 
Exchange  of  that  city  complained  that  there  was  an  unfair  dis- 
crimination of  consignors  to  that  city;  and  the  companies 
were  ordered  by  the  Court  to  make  no  difference  between  the 
inland  proportion  of  the  through  rate  and  the  rate  for  seaboard 
consignments.  What  must  probably  be  the  effect  of  such  an  order  ? 
The  total  transport  charges  for  consigning  grain  to  Europe  de- 
pend, not  solely  on  circumstances  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
on  the  demand  and  supply  here.  The  portion  of  the  whole  rate 
allotted  for  transport  to  the  seaboard  may  be  nominally  fixed. 
What  portion  will  really  go  to  the  steam-ship  companies  and  what 
to  the  railways  the  Interstate  Commission  cannot  determine.  At 
most  the  order  can  operate  only  somewhat  to  the  benefit  of  persons 
handling  grain  in  New  York.  From  English  practice  another  illus- 
tration may  be  taken.  The  establishment  of  '  group  rates,*  that  is 
uniform  rates  for  all  traffic  within  a  certain  district,  is  ob- 
viously convenient.  The  practice  exists;  at  one  time  it  promised 
to  spread  more  than  it  has ;  and  it  was  possible  that  there  would 
be  formed  naturally  zones  or  regions  within  which  rates  were 
uniform,  to  the  great  convenience  of  all  concerned.  Such  a 
tendency  was  checked  by  the  courts,  certain  decisions  appearing 
to  make  many  group  rates  a  contravention  of  Section  2  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854.  Nor  are  matters  much 
improved  by  the  new  legislation.  Section  29  (1)  of  the  Act 
of  1888,  ^yhile  professing  to  legalise  group  rates,  adds  the 
embarrassing  proviso, 

*  Provided  that  the  distances  shall  not  be  unreasonable,  and  that 
the  group  rates  shall  not  be  such  as  to  create  an  undue  preference.' 

Unless  meaningless,  this  is  mischievous  ;  under  this  provision 
the  law  of  undue  preference  may  be  a  law  of  protection  to  certain 
traders.  Under  it  '  geographical  advantages  '  may  be  preserved  ; 
for  the  public  the  best  state  of  things  would  be  uniform  low  rates 
irrespective  of  distance ;  a  tariff  similar  in  principle  to  the  postal 
charges.  That  being  unattainable,  the  next  best  course  is  the 
free  formation  of  group  rates  or  zone  tariffs — a  policy  hitherto 
impeded  by  the  action  of  courts  of  law. 
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6. — Conciliation  of  Interests. 

Two  principles  on  this  subject  seem  intelligible.  Rates  may 
be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  actual  cost  of  conveyance;  a 
principle  intelhgible,  but  leading  to  consequences  from  which  the 
advocates  of  it  recoil.  Bates  may  be  fixed  with  reference  to  what 
the  traffic  will  reasonably  bear ;  a  principle  consistent  with  some 
abuses*  but  as  it  seems  to  me  the  only  one  which  can  be  applied. 
Even  those  who  quarrel  with  it  usually  end  by  proposing  it  in 
some  disguised  form.  In  a  pamphlet  on  railway  rates  Mr. 
H\vrwfe  thus  describes  a  scheme  of  classification : — 

^  K^ch  article  of  the  4,000  and  more  received  at  the  Clearing 
Hv^^^jk^  oU^fication  should  be  subjected  to  a  severe  and  careful 
iMC'ii^^tiitfk'  examination,  as  to  its  specific  gravity,  &c.,  in  order  to  as- 
v^^^^Un  iho  maximum  weight  of  that  article  which  an  ordinary  rail- 
x^^  tmck  would  carry.  In  the  next  place,  the  value  of  the  article 
^mK)  bo  ascertained,  together  with  the  liability  to  damage  from 
x^^v  bivakage,  delay,  theft,  or  any  other  cause.  One  or  more  ihdi- 
vi\)uA)^  practically  acquainted  with  merchandise  and  its  prices,  and 
vMve  or  more  individuals  practically  acquainted  with  the  handling 
v4  traDic  on  railways,  should  have  this  task  assigned  to  them.  A 
»laiulard  should  be  agreed  upon  by  each  division  of  investigation,  and 
Ihe  articles  as  examined,  should  receive  values  in  accordance  with  it. 
Finally  the  respective  values  of  each  article  should  be  collected,  and  its 
place  perinnnenUy  fixed  in  an  amended  classification,  the  names  thereof 
being  registered  and  published.' 

What  is  this  but  a  laborious  attempt  to  discover  what  traffic 
will  bear,  at  what  price  it  can  be  carried  consistently  with  a  fair 
profit  to  carrier  and  customer — to  anticipate  the  results  of  the 
higgling  of  the  railway  companies  and  traders  ?  Sometimes  it  is 
said  that  rates  should  be  'just  and  reasonable.*  This  is  the  test 
recognized  in  the  Eailway  Clauses  Act  1845,  s.  86 :  companies 
are  empowered  to  make  'reasonable  charges.*  This  may  mean 
that  the  charges  shall  be  ^yhatever  an  arbitrator  would  determine. 
It  may  be  an  admission  that  no  rule  can  be  formulated.  The 
language  of  the  statute  receives  precision  only  if  it  means  that 
the  traffic  shall  be  charged  what  it  can  bear — that  the  rates  shall 
be  such  as  to  be  consistent  with  ordinary  profits  to  carrier  and 
customer.  Two  evils  are  possible  with  railways  owned  by  private 
companies  :  they  may  artificially  diminish  the  amount  of  traffic 
by  rates  so  high  as  to  raise  prices  and  lessen  demand  ;  they  may 
diminish  the  profits  of  their  customers  below  the  usual  rate — I 
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will  not  say  below  the  rate  of  profits  earned  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, but  below  that  earned  by  other  traders.  The  practical 
problem  is  to  correct  these  evils  with  the  minimum  of  interference 
— not  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  charlatanism  of  so-called  scientific 
and  really  arbitrary  methods ;  but,  continuing  old  modes  of 
charging,  to  correct  a  few  evils  which  experience  has  disclosed. 
In  the  many  controversies  about  the  defects  of  railway  manage- 
ment here  is  a  proneness  to  forget  its  merits.  Foreigners 
do  not  ;  they  admire  and  envy  its  elasticity,  efficiency,  celerity, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  modem  industry.  The  peril  of  the  hour  appears  to 
be  that  from  exaggerated  solicitude  about  giving  certain  traders 
larger  profits  we  may  by  excessive  interference  impair  these 
virtues. 

In  regard  to  this  subject  definiteness  is  everything.  I  venture 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  some  expedient  corrections  in  legisla- 
tion ;  it  will  be  easier  to  pick  holes  in  them  if  stated  in  detail. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  new  Bill  before 
the  existing  Act  has  come  fully  into  operation.  But  the  chief 
sections  relating  to  this  subject  are  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
that  further  legislation  may  be  soon  needed. 


7. — Suggested  Heads  of  a  Canal  and  Traffic  Bill. 

(a)  Abolition  of  maximum  rates  and  statutory  classifications 
as  useless.  They  give  the  customer  an  appearance  of  protection 
which  they  do  not  afford ;  they  require  periodical  revision  if  they 
are  not  to  be  unjust  and  far  removed  from  the  actual  rates. 

(b)  No  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  rates  which 
are  the  result  of  competition.  Eates  from  A  to  X,  10s. ;  rates 
from  B  to  X,  the  same  distance,  only  5s.,  there  being  competition 
by  sea  or  otherwise.  The  courts  have  avoided  clearly  saying 
when,  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  undue  preference.  When 
competition  really  operates  the  excuse  for  interference  is  gone. 

(c)  No  interference  with  group  rates ;  let  alone,  they  will  be 
formed  where  they  are  convenient,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  trades,  and  not  according  to  the  opinions  of  courts  of  law,  and 
they  may  become  the  germs  of  a  system  of  zone  tariffs. 

(d)  Interference  as  heretofore  with  discriminations  between 
persons  really  in  the  same  circumstances ;  none  when  the  value 
and  utility  of  the  services  are  different,  even  if  the  cost  of  per- 
forming them  be  the  same. 
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(e)  Interference  when  one  line  of  traffic — for  example,  long 
distance  traffic — is  carried  at  a  loss,  which  is  made  good  in  whole 
or  part  by  enforcing  high  rates  on  other  kinds  of  traffic,  with  the 
effect  of  unfairly  diminishing  profits. 

(/)  Interference  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of  traffic 
is  artificially  restricted ;  when  experience  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
same  railway  or  in  similar  circuinstances  shows  that  the  rates 
are  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  volume  of  traffic. 

ig)  No  change  in  rates  without  reasonable  notice.  Section  33  (6) 
of  the  Act  of  1888  imperfectly  provides  for  this.  Fourteen  days' 
notice  may  be  much  too  short  for  people  who  give  quotations  and 
make  contracts  on  the  faith  of  certain  rates. 

Were  these  changes  made,  all  would  not  be  satisfactory :  the 
clash  of  interests  which  renders  a  perfect  solution  impossible  would 
exist.  But  we  should  have  a  simple  and  intelligible  system. 
Attention  would  not  be  concentrated  exclusively  upon  the  relations 
and  interests  of  railway  companies  and  their  customers.  We 
should  thus  be  most  likely  to  retain  the  merits  of  the  English 
railway  system. 

John  Macdonell 


EECENT  CONTEIBUTIONS  TO  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  IN 

GERMANY 

When  I  promised  the  Editor  of  the  Economic  Journal  to  give 
in  one  short  essay  a  survey  of  the  growth  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  hterature  of  economic  history  in  Germany,  I  believed  it 
would  be  possible  to  condense  within  these  narrow  limits  an 
epitome  of  the  contents  of  each  book,  and  briefly  to  indicate  its 
special  characteristics.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  confined 
myself  generally  to  the  last  six  years,  1885-90.  I  have  eliminated 
all  works  of  a  strictly  statistical,  or  strictly  sociological  nature, 
as  for  instance  that  by  Lippert  on  the  history  of  the  family 
and  the  investigations  in  the  history  of  property  by  Felix  ;  I  pass 
over  the  writings  of  Adler  and  Rosenthal  on  the  organization  of 
the  State-administration  in  Austria ;  I  do  not  mention  even 
Roscher's  essays  on  the  typical  features  of  certain  political 
constitutions  (Naturlehre) — even  though  they  brilliantly  illustrate 
his  method.  And  yet  there  still  remains  so  large  a  number  of 
publications  calling  for  notice,  that  I  shall  be  content  if,  by 
classifying  them  accurately  and  giving  a  few  words  of  de- 
scription to  the  most  important,  I  may  effect  something  for  the 
reader's  guidance. 

Beginning  with  researches  in  the  borderland  of  our  subject, 
we  come  first  to  a  series  of  articles  by  SchmoUer,  which  he 
has  been  publishing  since  1889  in  his  Jahrbuch,  treating  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  division  of  labour  and  of  the  function  of  the 
entrepreneur,  both  of  which  he  interprets  in  the  light  of  historical 
development.  In  so  doing  he  opens  up  an  interesting  perspective 
of  what  might  be  made  of  a  theory  of  political  economy  upon  a  basis 
of  historical  sociology. 

Turning  from  a  confessed  attempt  to  found  afresh  as  well  as 
reconstruct  an  existing  science,  we  are  confronted  by  efforts  to 
instil  a  new  spirit  into  the  modern  science  of  finance,  which  has 
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won  such  ardent  disciples  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  the 
*  camerahsts  '  (political  scientists) .  Putting  aside  the  older  work 
of  the  lately  deceased  Lorenz  von  Stein,  now  in  its  fifth  edition, 
I  proceed  to  mention  Roscher's  Text-book  of  Hie  Science  of  Finance  ^ 
(1886),  the  method  of  which  follows,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  order 
of  economic  evolution  m  the  body-politic  and  which  is  replete  with 
data  of  historic  life  and  thought.  The  Science  of  Finance^  (1889) 
by  Gustav  Cohn,  as  well  as  his  somewhat  earlier  work.  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  ^  (1885) ,  exhibit  the  historical,  and  especially  the 
ethical,  tendencies  in  the  development  of  political  economy.  Adolf 
Wagner  himself,  the  author  of  the  most  scholarly  and  fundamental 
work  on  finance  in  the  German  language,  while  not  belonging  to 
the  Historical  School,  has  done  justice  as  ever  to  this  as  to  other 
forms  of  scientific  effort,  by  compiling  a  history  of  taxation  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  times  (1889).  This  remarkable  production 
forms  part  of  his  text-book.*  Akin  to  these  is  a  suggestive  book 
by  Vocke,  the  esteemed  historian  of  British  taxation,  entitled 
Contributions,  Imposts  and  Taxes  in  their  Historical  and  Ethical 
Aspects^  (1887) ,  and  which  might  otherwise  be  called  the  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  public  contributions.  It  is  possible  that  the 
author's  preference  for  direct  taxation  has  augmented  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  an  absolutely  disinterested  consideration  of  the 
course  of  history,  as  well  as  of  an  unprejudiced  judgment  of  other 
theories. 

However  that  may  be,  the  first  volume  of  von  Bohm- 
Bawerk's  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Theory  of  Interest^  (1884), 
is  the  work  of  a  clear-headed,  unbiassed  historian  of  economic 
doctrines.  Moreover  an  excellent  history  of  the  economic  doc- 
trines of  price  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  On  the  Theory  of  Price  ^ 
(1889),  by  Zuckerkandl,  and  a  very  interesting  and  incisive  inquiry 
by  Soetbeer  into  The  Attitude  of  Socialists  towards  the  Malthusian 
Theory  of  Population  ^  (1886) . 

Greater  labours  even  have  been  expended  on  the  history  of 
economic  literature.     Two  Spanish  Mercantilists^  (1886),  viz. — 

^  System  der  Fbiamwissenscliaft.  2  System  der  Finanzwusenschaft. 

'  Grundlegung  der  Nationalokonomie. 

*  Lehrbiich  der    politischeyi   Oekonomie ;     Fhianzwissenschaft ;     dritter    Theil ; 
specielle  Steiierlehre. 

*  Die  Ahgaben,  Auflagen  und  die  Steiier  vom  Standpnnkte  der  Geschichte  ufid  der 
Sittlichkcit. 

"  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  Kapitalzinsthcorien.  ''  Znr  Thcovie  dcs  Preises. 

*  Die  Stelhmg  der  Socialisten  zur  Malthiisischen  licvolkcrungstheorie. 

*  Zivei  svanischc  Merkantilisten. 
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Uztariz  and  UUoa,  by  Wirminghaus,  is  a  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  mercantile  school  so  greatly  calumniated  by 
Adam  Smith.  Similar  merit  is  due  to  Oncken,  who  has  brought 
us  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  physiocrats  by  his  essay  The 
Elder  Mirabeau  and  the  Economic  Society  in  Bern^  (1886),  as 
well  as  by  his  interesting  essay  on  The  Maxim  Laissez  faire  et 
laissez  passer;  its  Origin  and  Formation^  (1886) ,  and  finally  by 
editing  the  works  of  Quesnay  (1888).  In  two  essays  published 
in  the  Tilbinger  Zeitschrift,  1889,  1891,  Feilbogen  treats  of  the 
relation  of  Adam  Smith  to  Sir  James  Steuart  and  David  Hume. 
Zeyss  teaches  us  in  his  essay  entitled  Adam  Smith  and  Self- 
interest^  (1889),  what  was  the  great  English  economist's  general 
philosophy  of  life  in  its  bearings  on  political  economy.  The 
writer  of  this  essay  has  attempted  to  elucidate  the  philosophic 
principles  which  underlie  the  political  economy  founded  by 
Fran9ois  Quesnay  and  Adam  Smith.*  Mention  should  be  made 
of  Karl  Walcker's  Adam  Smith  the  Founder  of  Political  Economy  ^ 
(1890).  The  writer  of  this  essay  has  recently  published  Inquiries 
Concerning  Adam  Smith  and  the  Development  of  Political  Economy  ® 
(1891).  Mr.  Jenks,  the  American  writer,  has  published  a  critical 
exposition  of  the  theories  of  Henry  C.  Carey  ^  (1885).  Nor  has  the 
literature  of  Socialism  failed  to  find  zealous  students.  Diehl  has 
devoted  a  monograph  of  considerable  length  to  Proudhon  (1888, 
1890).  Then  Dietzel,  of  repute  as  an  acute  theorist,  is  engaged  in 
the  production  of  an  exhaustive  work  on  Karl  Eodbertus,  two  parts 
of  which  are  already  published  (1886,  1888).  But  the  highest  level 
of  intellectual  excellence  in  this  field  is  unquestionably  attained 
by  SchmoUer  in  his  work  Contributions  to  a  History  of  the 
Literature  of  Political  and  Social  Science^  (1888),  a  collection 
of  essays  on  certain  eminent  writers  on  political  economy, 
distinguished  by  acute  analysis,  broad  views,  and  a  conciliatory 
attitude. 

We  come  now  into  the  domain  of  facts,  where  the  books  may 
be  distinguished  as  purely  historical  or  purely  descriptive.     Those 

^  Der  alter e  Mirabeau  und  die  Okoiiomische  Gesellscliaft  in  Bern. 

-  Die  Maxime  laissez  faire  et  laissez  passer,  ihr  Vrsjyrungj  ihr  Werden. 

3  Adam  Smith  und  der  Eigennutz.  Eine  Unfeisuclmng  iihcr  die philosophiscJien 
Grnndlagcn  der  dlteren  Nationalokonomic. 

*  Die  Allgemeinen  PhilosophiscJien  Gnindlagen  der  von  Francois  Quesnay  und 
Adam  Smith  begrilndeten  Politischen  Oekonoviic. 

5  Adam  Smith  der  Begrilnder  der  Politischen  Oekonomic. 

^  Untcrsuchungen  ilber  Adam  Smith  und  die  Eniwickliing  der  Politischen 
Oekonomic, 

"  Henry  C.  Carey  als  NafionalOkonom. 

^  Znr  Littcraturgeschichte  der  Staats-  und  SocialwisscnscJuiftev. 
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which  combine  in  their  treatment  both  development  and  present 
conditions  I  shall  mention  where  appropriate. 

Three  monographs  on  population  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
The  Population  of  the  Grceco-Bomwi  World^  (1886),  by  Beloch 
is  a  compilation  and  a  criticism  of  everjrthing  throwing  light 
upon  the  circumstances  of  population  in  the  ancient  world. 
Jastrow's  book  on  The  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  German  Towns 
at  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Modern  Era^  (1886),  possesses,  apart  from  the  data  it  furnishes, 
a  high  theoretic  value  through  the  instruction  imparted  in  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  in  the  courses  pursued  by  research 
hitherto.  Biicher,  in  an  exhaustive  work  on  The  Population  of 
Frankfurt'On-Main  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries^ 
(1886),  has  accomplished  valuable  and  pregnant  investigations, 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  those  of  Schonberg  and  Schmoller. 

Several  economists  have  been  engaged  upon  English  political 
economy  and  social  politics.  An  exhaustive  work  by  Philippovich 
von  Philippsberg,  The  Bank  of  England  in  the  Service  of  the 
Fiscal  Administration  of  the  State  ^  (1885),  depicts  the  relations 
of  that  great  credit-institution  to  the  administration  of  the 
Treasury  and  public  debts  from  its  foundation  up  to  the 
present  day.  Weyer  in  his  book  Factory  Inspection  in  England  ^ 
(1888),  gives  a  general  account  of  English  factory  legislation, 
but  makes  the  inspection  of  factories  the  central  theme.  To 
Faber  we  are  indebted  for  a  work  of  merit  on  The  Bise  of 
Agrarian  Protectioii  in  England^  (1888).  Von  Schulze-Gavernitz 
has  given  us  in  his  notable  book  Social  Peace  ^  (1890)  a  picture 
of  the  social  and  political  education  of  the  English  people  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  has  striven  to  show  how  the  combined 
effect  of  labour  unions,  legislation,  and  the  influence  of  men  like 
Carlyle,  the  Christian  Socialists,  Pusey,  Kuskin,  Comte,  Toynbee 
and  others,  has  tended  to  lead  England  into  the  path  of  social  peace. 

Pringsheim  has  published  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Economic  Development  in  the  United  Netherlands  in  the  Seven- 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries^  (1890). 

^  Die  Bevolkerung  der  gricchisch-rSvmchen  Welt. 

'  Di4i  Volkszahlen  dcutschcr  Stddte  zu  Eiule  des  Mittelaltcrs  nnd  zu  Bcginji  der 
Ncuzcit. 

^  Die  Bcvblkcrung  von  Frankfurt  ajM.  im  14.  mid  ivi  15.  Jahrhimdert. 

*  Die  Bank  von  England  im  Dienst  der  Finayizvcncaltinig  des  Staatcs. 
'  Die  englische  Fabrikinspection. 

*  Die  Entstehung  des  Agrarschntzes  in  England. 
^  Zum  socialen  Frieden. 

^  Beitrdge  zur  wirtschaftlichen  Entwicklinigsgeschichte  der  vereinigten  Nieder- 
iandc  im  17.  imd  18.  Jahrhiindert. 
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The  Economic  Florescence  of  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
and  its  Decay  ^  (1888) ,  by  Haebler,  is  the  first  work  giving  a 
connected  account  of  the  development  of  economic  institutions 
in  Spain.  It  contradicts  the  widespread  assumption  that  the 
policy  of  Charles  V.  was  responsible  for  their  subsequent  national 
decadence,  and  attaches  a  proportionately  greater  significance  to 
the  baneful  influence  of  Philip  II.  and  his  successors. 

One  work  only  represents  Italian  economic  history,  viz.,  The 
Consulate  of  the  Sea  in  Pisa'^  (1888),  an  interesting  monograph 
by  Schaube,  who  has  already  published  a  work  on  the  consulate 
of  the  sea  in  Genoa. 

Johann  von  Keussler  has  recently  completed  his  great  work, 
A  History  and  Criticism  of  Village  Communal  Tenure  in  Russia  ^ 
(1876-1887),  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  not  only  of 
Russia,  but  also  of  agrarian  history  in  general.  Further  in- 
formation concerning  economic  and  social  conditions  in  Russia 
is  contained  in  Staehr's  On  the  Origin,  History,  and  Significance 
of  the  Russian  Artel*  (1890),  and  in  von  Transehe-Roseneck*s 
Landlord  and  Peasant  in  Livonia  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries^  (1890). 

Among  contributors  to  the  economic  history  of  Switzerland 
Schanz  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  author  of  a  great  work 
entitled  Taxation  in  Switzerland  and  its  Development  since  the 
Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  (1890).  This  is  a  subject 
of  special  and  manifold  interest,  due  to  the  great  variety  of 
economic  and  ethnic  conditions  as  well  as  the  advanced  stage  of 
autonomy  in  the  different  cantons.  Besides,  the  author  does  not 
strictly  confine  his  view  to  the  present  century,  but  takes  a 
letrospect  of  earlier  stages  of  development. 

The  lion's  share  of  all  the  research  in  economic  history  falls 
naturally  to  Germany.  There  is  a  wealth  of  interesting  ma- 
terial in  Lamprecht's  extremely  comprehensive  work,  Economic 
Life  in  Medieeval  Germany'^  (1886).  It  contains  at  once  more 
and  less  than  the  title  leads  us  to  expect,  the  focus  of  his 
investigations  being  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  Moselle 
districts. 

Further  investigations  in  mediaeval  times,  of  a  highly  meri- 

•  Die  wirtscluxftlichc  Dliltc  Spaniens  im  16.  Jahrhundcrt  ttnd  ihr  Verfall. 

-  Das  Ccnisulat  dcs  Mccrcs  in  Pisa. 

'  Zur  Gcschichte  unci  Kritik  dcs  bduerlichen  Gevicindcbesitzes  in  Btissland. 

■*  Ucbcr  Ursprung,  Gcschichte  tind  Bedeutung  dcs  russischcn  Artels. 

^  GutsJierr  und  Baiter  in  Livland  im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundcrt. 

^  Die  Stctiern  der  Schweiz  in  ihrcr  Entwicklung  scit  Beginn  dcs  19.  Jahrhtmderts. 

"^  Deutsches  Wirtschaftsleben  im  Mittclalter. 
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torious  kind,  if  of  more  limited  range,  are  Kruse's  History  of  the 
Currency  in  Cologne  down  to  the  Year  1386^  (1888),  Kostanecki's 
Public  Credit  in  the  Middle  Ages^  (1889),  Schoenlank's  A  History 
of  the  Journeymen  of  Old  Nuremberg,^  published  in  Conrad's 
Jahrbiicher,  1889,  and  Niibling's  The  Cotton  Industry  in  XJlm  in 
the  Middle  Ages^  (1890),  an  inquiry  of  special  merit  from  the 
great  mass  of  data  collected.  The  two  works.  The  Politics  of  the 
Mtinicipal  Corn-trade  in  Germany  during  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries^  (1889),  by  Naude,  and  Researches  in 
the  History  of  Commerce  in  Hamburgh  (1889),  by  Baasch,  must 
be  classed  apart.  Finally  I  should  mention  Bruder's  Studies  in 
the  Financial  Policy  of  Duke  Budolph  IV.  of  Austria^  This 
Duke  Rudolph  had  instituted,  as  early  as  the  year  1360,  a  general 
system  of  commuting  rent  and  tithes,  at  first  for  Vienna  and  then 
for  most  of  the  provincial  towns.  Mention  too  should  be  made 
of  the  appearance  a  few  months  ago  of  Inama-Sternegg's  long- 
expected  book.  The  Economic  History  of  Germany  from  the  Tenth 
to  the  Twelfth  Century  «  (1891) . 

Hatscheck  in  The  Manufactory  on  the  Tabor  in  Vienna^  (1886) 
carries  us  back  to  the  mercantilism  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  describes  the  government  institute  designed  by  Becher  to 
combine  the  functions  of  an  industrial  and  educational  workshop. 
The  most  important  work  on  this  period  is  that  by  Schmoller 
entitled  Studies  in  the  Economic  Policy  of  Frederick  the  Great  ^^ 
{Schmoller' s  Jahrbuch,  1884,  &c.).  Here  we  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  economic  policy  of  the  great  king  clearly  set  forth, 
impartially  appreciated,  and  defended  against  the  criticisms  of 
Liberals,  and  besides  this  an  explanation  of  how  so-called  mer- 
cantilism is  connected  with  the  economic  policy  of  the  towns  and 
the  general  policy  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  book  is  to  a 
certain  extent  supplemented  by  Knapp's  very  lucid  and  impartial 
work  entitled  The  Emancipation  of  the  Peasant  and  the  Origin  of 
the  Agricultural  Labourer  in  the  Older  Parts  of  Prussia  ^^  (1887). 

'  K6lnische  Geldgeschichte  his  1386. 

-  Der  bffentliche  Credit  im  Mittclalter. 

5  Zur  Oeschichte  altnilmbergischen  Gesellcnicescns. 

*  Ulm's  BaumwoUweberei  im  Mittelalter. 

*  Deutsche  stddtiscJie  Getreideliandelspolitik  vom  15-17  Jahrhiindert. 
®  Forschungen  zur  JiamburgiscJieti  Haiidelsgeschichte. 

7  Studieii  ilber  die  Finanzpolitik  Herzog  Rudolf  IV.  von  Ocsterrcich. 

*  Deutsche  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  vmn  10-12  Jahrhnndert. 
^  Das  ManufacturJiatis  auf  deni  Tabor  in  Wieji. 

^®  Studi^n  ilber  die  WirtscJuiftspolitik  Fricdrich  des  Grossen. 

"  Die  Bauembcfreiung  und  der  Ursprung  der  Landarbeiter  in  den  dltercn  Teilen 
Preussens. 
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The  author  in  the  first  place  sets  forth  the  gradual  development 
of  manorial  tenure  and  vassalage  in  Prussia  to  the  east  of  the 
Elbe  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  measures  enacted  by  the 
kings  of  Prussia  for  the  protection  of  the  peasant.  Secondly, 
he  discloses  the  connecting  links  between  the  measures  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  reforms  of  the  Stein  and  Hardenberg 
ministries.  With  these  two  works,  which  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  economic  history  of  Prussia,  we  may  class  a  number 
of  able  publications  written  by  disciples  of  SchmoUer  and  Knapp, 
e.g.  The  Decline  of  the  Peasantry  and  the  Rise  of  Manorial  Tenure 
in  New  Hither-Pomera^iia  and  Rugen  ^  (1888) ,  by  Fuchs ;  On  the 
Legal  Relations  bettveen  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century;^  His- 
tory of  Taxation  in  Magdeburg  from  the  Time  of  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  Eighteenth  Century^  (1888),  by  Bielfeld ;  The  Leading 
Reforms  in  Direct  Rural  Taxation  in  Prussia  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century^  (1887),  by  Zakrzewski;  History  of  Prussian 
Fiscal  Administration  from  1766  to  1786^  (1888),  by  Schultze  ; 
and  The  Organization  and  Support  of  the  Prussian  National 
Militia  in  the  Seven  Years'  War^  (1888),  by  Schwartz. 

The  efforts  made  by  Germany  to  found  transpontine  colonies 
have  directed  attention  to  the  earlier  colonial  policy  of  Prussia, 
viz.,  in  Sch lick's  treatise  on  Colo7iial  Policy  in  Brandenburg- 
Prussia  under  the  Great  Elector  and  his  Successors'^  (1889),  and 
in  Frederick  the  Great's  Asiatic  Companies^  (1890),  by  Eing. 

Longer  periods  are  covered  by  such  works  as  The  Finding  and 
Modelling  of  Amber  and  the  Amber  Trade  in  Prussia  from  the 
Time  of  the  Order  ^  down  to  the  Present  Day  ^^  (1887),  by  Tesdorpf ; 
Pforzheim  in  the  Past  ^^  (1889) ,  by  Gothein  ;  The  earliest  Industrial 

^  Der  Untergang  des  .Bauemstandes  und  das  Anfkoitwicn  der  Gutsherrscha/ten  in 
Neuvorponimern  und  Rilgcn. 

-  Ueber  die  gutsJierrlich-bciiierlichen  Rechtsverhdltnisse  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg 
vatn  IG  bis  18  Jahrhundert. 

^  Oeschichte  des  magdeburgischen  Steiierivesens  von  der  Reformationszeit  his  in^s 
18.  Jahrhundert. 

*  Die  wichtigcren  preussischen  Refomien  der  directen  Idndlichen  Steuem  im  18. 
Jahrhundert. 

^  Geschichte  der  preussischen  Regieverwaltung  von  1766-1786. 

^  Organisation  und  Verpflegung  der  preussischen  Landmilizen  im  siebenjdhrigen 
Kriege. 

"  Brandenburg-Prcussens  Colonialpolitik  unter  dem  grossen  Kurfursten  und  seinen 
Nachfolgern. 

^  Die  asiatischen  Handlungscompagnien  Friedrichs  des  Grossen. 

^  i.e.  of  the  knights  of  the  **  German  Order." 

*^  Gewinnung,  Verarbeitung  und  Handel  des  Bernsteins  in  Preussen  von  der 
Ordenszeit  bis  zur  Gegenioart. 

^^  Pforzheim's  VergangenJieit. 
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Associations  in  the  Town  of  Wernigerode^  (1890K  by  Meister,  who 
traces  their  history  from  the  thirteenth  down  to  the  bej^inning  of 
the  present  century,  and  Backhaus's  Development  of  Agricul- 
tural Economy  on  the  Domains  of  the  Counts  of  Stolberg- 
Wem  igerode  -  ( 1888) . 

In  this  work  as  well  as  in  recently  published  works  by 
Migerka  and  Herkner  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  times.  I 
allude  to  .-1  Retrospect  of  the  Woollen  Industry  in  Brnnn  from 
1765  to  1864*  (1890>,  by  the  former,  and  to  The  Cotton  Industry 
and  its  Operations  in  Upper  Alsace*  (1887>,  by  the  latter,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  leading  features  in  the  development  of  this 
manufacture  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century-  down  to  the 
present  day.  Akin  to  this  book  is  Emanuel  Sax's  Domestic 
Imdnstry  in  Thuringia,^  which  has  been  recently  completed,  the 
first  part  having  appeared  in  1882.  Few  works  have  so  largely 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  industrial  circumstances  in 
Germany.  Langehas  published  a  book  On  the  Glass  Manufacture 
tfi  the  Valley  of  Hirschberg^  il889>.  Thanks  to  these,  as  well  as 
to  what  Thun  has  written  on  the  industries  of  the  lower  Rhine 
district,  Bein  on  the  industries  of  the  Saxon  Voigtland  il883-1884K 
and  Schanz  on  colonization  and  industrv  in  Franconia  d884>, 
though  a  work  of  a  more  historic  character,  we  can  take  a  more 
enlightened  view  of  the  national  situation.  Nor  must  I  omit 
Morgenstem's  The  Foundries  of  Fiirth  '*  il890>.  giving  an 
account  of  the  development  of  that  industry-  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centurv,  and  Zimmermann's  book.  The  Florescence  and 

m 

Decline  of  the  Linen  Manufacture  in  Silesia  *18^<5»  ^  is  valuable  as 
the  history  of  the  development  of  a  domestic  industry. 

Then  we  have  Mamroth's  comprehensive  History  of  Taxation 
in  Prussia.  1806-1816  *  (1890> ;  The  Adnmnst ration  of  the  Rerenue 
ifi  Baden  from  1868  to  1889**  a889>,  by  Philippovich.  an  author  I 
have  already  cited :  an  instructive  inquiry  into  Population  and 
Domestic  Industry  in  the  Kreis^^  of  Schmalkalden  since  the  Begin- 

*  Die  mJteUm  otiterhlicktm  Verbima^  drr  StadJ  W>mso>mw. 


*  RSciUuk  am/  <fi>  Scha/tnol^imaui^trif  Briinns,  lT65-lSiW. 

*  Dif  cibenelsms^isicke  Batumtcy\4imdMSJrU  mnd  ihr^  Arl»cl:cr. 

*  Du:  H€tm<inf2ms^trif  in  Thmriwi.pm^ 

*  Dif  GlaS'inatttitrie  im  Hir»chbirxter  Tka2^ 
"  DU  Farther  Mt^aJdScilSorr. 

*  BiiU  una  Vcrfa44  rf-r*  L-ci%/i^^vrrbfics  in  ^h2^^\cy.- 

**  Territorial  jmn  of  C^-niraJ  Government . 
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ning  of  the  Present  Century^  (1887),  by  Frankenstein,  who  had 
also  an  interesting  article  on  The  Position  of  Working  Women 
in  German  Cities^  (Schmoller's  Jahrbuch,  1888);  and  Kramar's 
Paper  Currency  in  Austria  since  1848*  (1886),  a  work  of  great 
theoretic  value,  being  an  inductive  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  agio 
and  its  influence  on  political  economy.  Of  similar  character  is 
Krai's  Value  of  Money  and  the  Movement  in  Prices  in  the  German 
Empire  ISll'lSM^  (1887). 

Midway  between  the  purely  historical  and  the  purely  descriptive 
works  stands  Aschrott's  book  on  The  English  Poor  Law  System, 
Past  and  Present^  (1886).  The  first  volume,  dealing  with  the 
historical  development  of  English  pauper  legislation,  contains 
nothing  essentially  new.  The  second,  which  is  of  greater  scientific 
and  practical  importance,  depicts  the  Poor  Law  in  England  as  at 
present  constituted.  Schone's  essay,  entitled  Modern  Develop- 
ments in  the  Shoemaking  Trade  historically,  statistically,  and 
technically  considered^  (1888),  is  mainly  descriptive. 

To  the  class  of  mainly  descriptive  works  belong  the  writings 
of  von  der  Leyen  and  of  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  on  social 
and  economic  circumstances  in  North  America.  The  former 
published  in  1885  a  book  on  The  Railways  of  North  America;' 
the  latter  followed  in  1886  with  a  work  on  North  American  Trade 
Unions  under  the  Influence  of  a  Progressive  Mechanism  of  Pro- 
duction? Both  these  works  have  materially  enriched  our  know- 
ledge of  North  America.  Prison  Labour^  (1888),  by  Faulkner, 
an  American  author,  deals  likewise  with  American  matters. 
Special  mention  is  called  for  by  Bering's  book.  The  Agricultural 
Goynpetition  of  North  America,  Present  and  Future^^  (1887).  Of 
great  scientific  value  in  its  all-round  mastery  of  the  subject,  and 
its  clear  analysis  of  the  different  factors  of  which  the  agri- 
cultural  competition   of    America    is   the    outcome,     it    is   the 

^  Beviilkcrung  und  Hausindttstric  im  Krcise  Schnialkaldcn  seit  Aufang  dieses 
Jahrhunderts. 

^  Die  La/fc  der  Arbeitcrinnen  in  den  deutschen  Groszstddten. 

'  Das  Papiergeld  in  Oesterreich  seit  1848. 

*  Geldicert  und  Preisbcwegiing  im  deutschen  Reichej  1871-1884. 

^  Das  ejiglische  Armenwesen  in  seiner  historischen  Entivicklung  und  in  seiner 
hcutigcn  Gcstalt. 

*^  Die  modemc  Entivicklung  des  Schuhmachergcwerbes  in  historischeTj  statistischer 
und  technischcr  Hinsicht. 

"  Die  yiordamerikanisclien  Eisenbahnen. 

®  Die  nordamerikaniscJien   Gewerkschaften  ]unter  dem  Einfluss  fortschreitender 
Pj'oductiojistechnik. 

^  Die  Arbeit  in  den  Gefdngnissen. 
'<*  Die  landwirtscliaftliche  Concurrem  Nordamerikas  in  Qegenwart  und  Zukunft 
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product,    nevertheless,   of    eminently  practical    needs,    and    its 
proximate  influence  has  been  of  a  practical  nature. 

One  volume  only  has  so  far  appeared  of  Barnreither's  book. 
Labour  Associations  in  England  and  their  Law^  (1886).  After 
a  lengthy  historical  introduction,  he  discusses  mainly  the  present 
condition  of  Friendly  Societies  in  England  in  a  thoroughgoing 
lucid  manner. 

Jansen,  in  The  Economics  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  the  Batta 
Districts^  (1886),  and  Thinkizi  Nagai  in  The  Economics  of  Agri- 
culture in  Japan  in  the  Present  and  in  the  Future^  (1887)  conduct  us 
to  the  far  East.  The  latter  is  a  well-drawn  picture  of  the  present 
difficulties  of  land  tenure  and  cultivation  in  Japan  through  the 
opening  up  of  international  commerce  since  1868.  Singer  gives 
us  many  interesting  aper^us  of  economic  conditions  in  China  in  a 
lecture  On  Social  Conditions  in  Eastern  Asia^  (1888),  but  his  repu- 
tation rests  mainly  on  his  excellent  Examination  of  the  Social 
Conditions  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  North-east  Bohemia  ^ 
(1885). 

Sombart's  well- written  monograph  on  The  Roman  Campagna^ 
(1888)  is  for  the  most  part  descriptive.  Worthy  of  note  are  also 
The  Position  of  the  Domestic  Weavers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Weil  "* 
(1886),  by  Kaerger.  The  Condition  of  the  Alsatian  Peasa^itry^ 
(1886),  by  Hertzog,  and  Contributions  to  the  Present  Position  of 
Domestic  Industry  in  Russia^  (1886),  by  Stellmacher.  Post,  in  his 
book  Model  Establishments  conducted  on  the  Principle  of  Personal 
Care  of  the  Eiitrepreneurs  for  their  Employ es'^^  (1889),  has 
commenced  to  give  an  account  of  arrangements  instituted  by 
German  employers  for  the  well-being  of  their  workmen.  Other 
recent  publications  of  the  kind  of  literature  in  question  are 
almost  exclusively  the  outcome  of  the  incentive  of  societies  for 
promoting  social  reforms.  Thus  Bohmert's  Account  of  the  Poor 
Law  Administration  in  Seventy-seven  German  Towns  ^^  (1886),  was 

*  Die  cnglischen  Arbeitervcrbdndc  nnd  ihr  Eecht. 

'■*  Die  hollandischc  Kohnialwirtschaft  in  den  Battaldndem. 

*  Die  Landwirtsduift  Japan' s^  ihre  Gcgenwart  und  ihre  Zukunft. 

*  Vebcr  die  sozialen  Verhdltnisse  in  Ostasien. 

*  Unterstichungen  Hber  die  sozialen  Ztistdtidc  in  den  Fabrikdistricten  des  nordSst- 
lichefi  BOhmen. 

*  Die  rotnische  Cantpagna. 

^  Die  Lage  der  Hattsweber  im  WcilertJml.  ' 

^  Die  b^uerlichen  Verhdltnisse  im  Elsass. 

*  Ein  Beitrag  Jtur  Darstellung  der  Hausindustrie  in  Russland. 

**  Mtisterst&tten  j}ers6nlicher  Ftlrsorge  von  Arbeitgcbcni   fiir  ihre  Gesdidftsange- 
)U}rigen. 

^^  DarsteUung  des  Armenwesens  in  77  deutschen  Stddten. 
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written  at  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  System 
of  Poor  Law  Admmistration.^  The  lion's  share  emanates  from 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Social  Reforms.^  For  instance,  from 
the  data  supplied  by  French,  English,  and  Italian  reports,  a  very 
clear  and  impartial  account  has  been  compiled  by  Reitzenstein, 
the  recently  deceased  Nasse,  and  Eheberg,  of  the  agrarian 
situation  at  the  present  day  in  France,  England,  and  Italy  (1884, 
1886).  Besides  this,  the  same  Society  has  instituted  the  com- 
pilation of  reports  on  *  Rural  Usury  '  (1887),  on  *  Labour  Repre- 
sentatives '  (1890),  on  *  German  Domestic  Industries '  (1889, 1890), 
'  Strikes  and  Boards  of  Arbitration,'  with  an  Introduction  by 
Brentano,  volumes  of  which  have  already  been  issued.  In 
this  connection  there  have  appeared  two  interesting  works  by 
Stieda  on  '  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation '  (Gewer- 
begericht),  and  'German  Domestic  Industry.' 

These  remarks  may  have  sufficed  to  show  the  feverishly  active 
development  which  political  economy  in  Germany  is  undergoing 
in  the  direction  of  historical  and  descriptive  analysis,  in  the  efforts 
to  bring  the  past  to  light  and  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
sent conditions.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  bring  this 
about :  the  ascendency  of  the  principles  of  the  Historical  School ; 
the  various  problems  of  economic  and  social  life,  to  solve  which 
the  need  is  felt  of  a  sound  basis  supplied  by  a  rich  store  of 
historic  and  descriptive  materials ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
vigorous  incentive  inspired  by  professors  in  German  universities, 
notably  by  Professors  SchmoUer,  of  Berlin,  Knapp,  of  Strass- 
burg,  and  Conrad,  of  Halle.  In  this  way  a  little  army  of 
scientific  forces  is  being  organized,  without  which  the  completion 
of  the  *  Dictionary  of  Political  Science,'  the  second  volume  of 
which  has  just  been  published,  would  be  an  impossible  under- 
taking, but  which  under  actual  conditions  may  be  considered 
more  or  less  as  the  most  concentrated  manifestation  of  scientific 
life  in   German  political  economy. 

Finally,  I  may  add  that  the  completion  of  the  third  edition  of 
Schonberg's  Text-hook  of  Political  Economy  may  shortly  be 
looked  for. 

*    Verciyi  filr  Armcnpflegc  UJid  Woltdtigkeit.  -  Verein  filr  Sozialpolitik. 

W.  Hasbach 


NOTES   AND  MEMORANDA 


The  Labour  Commission 

The  Labour  Commission   has   already  examined  more  than   fiftv 
witnesses  in  only  three  branches  of  industrj- — Durham  mining,  Lan- 
cashire cotton  manufacture,  and  London  dock  and  riverside  labour. 
The   first   two   have   few  complaints,  and    make   httle    demand    for 
legislation.     Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson  and  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  who 
gave   evidence   as   representatives  of   the   Durham  coal   miners,  had 
nothing  to  ask  for  except  an  amendment  of  the  Employers*  Liabihty 
Act  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  contracting  out  of  its  requirements,  and 
some  measure  for  the  protection  of  trade  union  leaders  from  dismissal 
by  their  masters  for  their  participation  in  trade  agitations,  although 
they  admitted  that  such  dismissals  occurred  Yery  rarely  now.     On  the 
eight  hours  they  said  their  trade  was  overwhelmingly  opposed   to  a 
legislative  enactment,  but  they  maintained  a  scrupulous  reser\'e  about 
the  reasons  for  the  opposition,  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  expressing  his 
own  private  opinion  that  the  effect  of  an  eight  hours*  law  would  be  to 
compel  the  Durham  miners  to  remain  an  hour  longer  below  than  they 
do  now.     The  boys  who  were  still  ten  hours  under  ground  were,  they 
said,  a  very  small  percentage  of   the  underground   hands,  and   their 
hours  would  be  easiest  shortened  by  negotiation,  because  the  owners 
had  no  objection  to  it,  and  the  men  had  already  last  year  got  the  boys* 
hours  reduced  from  eleven  to  ten.     The  most  interesting  part  of  their 
evidence  was  about  the  settlement  of  differences  by  their  joint  com- 
mittees and  sliding  scales.     From  1877  to  1889  wages  were  regulated 
in  the  Durham  coal  trade  by  a  sliding  scale,  fixed  usually  for  two  years, 
according  to  which  they  rose  and  fell  in  a  certain  proportion  with  the 
price  of  coal ;  but  in  1889  the  system  was  given  up,  because  the  miners, 
while  still  thinking  the  principle  good,  believed  the  proportion  fixed 
upon  for  its  basis  was  disadvantageous  to  them,  and   because   they 
refused  to  submit  so  important  a  matter  to  arbitration.     Since  then 
local  differences  about  wages  were  settled  by  a  joint  committee  com- 
posed of  delegates  in  equal  numbers  of  the  Coal  Owners'  Association 
and  the  Miners'  Association,  with  the  County  Court  judge  for  paid 
chairman,  general    or   county  questions   being   referred   to  a   special 
committee.     There  were  three  joint  committees — one  for  miners,  one 
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for  cokemen,  and  one  for  mechanics.  They  met  once  a  fortnight,  but 
had  so  much  to  do  they  were  often  six  months  in  arrears  with  their 
work,  and  this  was  the  only  objection  to  them  advanced  by  the  men. 
Mr.  Lindsay  Wood,  on  behalf  of  the  coal  owners,  however,  asked  for 
legal  power  to  compel  the  parties  to  comply  with  the  joint  committee's- 
award  by  a  pecuniary  penalty,  but  he  admitted  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  workmen  had  refused  to  comply  was  small.  On  the  whole, 
the  conferences  of  the  joint  committees  had  made  the  relations  of 
masters  and  men  very  harmonious.  Mr.  Wilson  said  : — *  We  have  a 
perfect  understanding  between  our  employers  and  ourselves.'  Similar 
results  are  reported  of  the  Cleveland  iron-mining  industry,  where  & 
joint  committee — in  this  case  without  a  paid  or  regular  chairman — has 
been  in  operation  for  nineteen  years,  and  according  to  the  evidence 
brought  before  the  Commission,  had  saved  that  trade  from  strikes  all 
that  time,  except  once  in  1874,  and  then  the  strike  was  in  the  case  of 
an  owner  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Employers*  Association.  A 
sliding  scale  existed  in  the  Cleveland  iron  mines  from  1879  to  1889,. 
but  was  then  given  up,  as  in  the  Durham  coal-mines,  at  the  instance  of 
the  men.  One  of  the  men's  representives,  Mr.  J.  Toyn,  gave  three 
reasons  for  this  step — 1st,  the  base  rate  was  considered  too  low ;  2nd, 
the  scale  did  not  work  quick  enough  in  a  rising  market  (and  this  was 
admitted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Bell,  one  of  the  iron  masters) ;  and  3rd,  the 
Union  lost  half  its  members  through  nothing  important  being  left  to 
fight  for  ;  but  this  decrease  of  membership  was  attributed  by  another 
witness  to  bad  times.  Arbitration  finds  no  favour  either  with  masters 
or  men  in  Cleveland.  The  masters  will  not  submit  their  affairs  to 
persons  without  any  technical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  the  men 
merely  dislike  it  because  it  has  always  happened  to  go  against  them 
when  it  has  been  tried. 

The  cotton  industry  in  all  its  branches  is  remarkably  free  from 
serious  grievances  at  present.  The  operatives  put  forward  a  number  of 
witnesses,  who  were  agreed  that  the  trade  they  followed  was  one  in 
which*  employment  was  exceptionally  regular  throughout  the  year,  that 
wages  were  as  high  in  it  as  the  conditions  of  foreign  competition  would 
allow,  and  that  workmen  who  belonged  to  it  very  seldom  ended  their 
days  in  the  workhouse,  because  they  were  generally  able  to  save 
something  themselves,  and  to  get  some  assistance  from  their  family. 
Not  less  striking  is  the  uniformity  of  the  testimony  given  to  the  much 
improved  and  harmonious  relations  established  between  employers  and 
employed  through  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  organization  of  the 
two  parties.  Mr.  Mawdsley,  secretary  of  the  Operative  Cotton 
Spinners'  Association,  said  there  was  now  '  not  the  shghtest  trouble  or 
friction'  between  them..  Mr  Wilkinson,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Counties  W^eavers'  Association,  stated  that  since  1884  that  body  had  to 
do  with  twenty-three  strikes,  and  in  only  two  of  them  were  the  em- 
ployers concerned  members  of  the  Masters*  Association,  and  the 
statement  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Eawlinson,  secretary  of  the  Masters* 
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Association  in  N.  E.  Lancashire,  who  added  that  one  of  the  two 
employers  who  suffered  their  men  to  strike,  did  so  in  the  teeth  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  of  the  Masters*  Association.  The 
cause  of  all  these  strikes  was  a  refusal  to  pay  the  list  prices  agreed 
upon  between  the  committees  of  the  two  associations.  In  the  cotton 
industry  differences  about  wages  are  now  generally  settled  by  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  standing  committees,  but  in  the  branch  of 
weaving,  a  special  joint  committee,  smaller  in  number,  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  in  1881,  and  both  Mr.  Birtwistle,  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
and  Mr.  Eawlinson,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  speak  very  decidedly 
of  its  good  results.  It  has  dealt  with  thirty  disputes  which  might  have 
issued  in  strikes,  and  settled  them  all  amicably  but  one.  The  cotton 
operatives  are,  like  the  miners,  opposed  to  arbitration  because,  as  Mr. 
Mawdsley  explained,  it  has  always  ended  against  them,  and  because 
they  find  arbitrators  merely  spht  the  difference  or  else  proceed  on  the 
assumption  of  a  certain  standard  of  profit — generally  10  per  cent. — 
being  necessary  for  the  employers.  The  employers  appear  to  distrust 
it  also.  One  employer  indeed,  Mr.  A.  Simpson,  asked  for  a  pubHc 
board  of  arbitration  for  each  industry,  with  compulsory  powers  of 
enforcing  its  award,  though  he  admitted  in  the  end  he  saw  no  way  of 
executing  such  powers ;  but  Mr.  KawHnson  mentioned  a  case  where  the 
men  asked  for  arbitration  and  the  masters  declined  it,  and  he  added 
that  the  employers  as  a  rule  objected  to  making  the  conditions  of  their 
trade  subject  to  the  opinion  of  any  person  but  themselves.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  said  he  had  no  objection  to  a  superior  board  of  arbi- 
tration, if  it  were  composed,  like  the  joint  committees,  of  persons  who 
understood  the  business  practically,  an  equal  number  from  both  sides, 
but  he  thought  it  would  do  no  more  good  than  joint  committees  did  now. 
Employers  and  employed  in  the  cotton  industries  declared  unanimously 
against  an  eight  hours'  law,  because  they  think  it  would  injure  their 
trade  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition,  though  Mr.  Birtwistle  admitted 
that  the  last  reduction  of  hours  from  60  to  56^  had  produced  no  such 
effect,  but  had  actually,  through  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  the" men, 
ended  in  a  positive  increase  of  production  of  4  per  cent.  A  good  deal 
of  complaint  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  workmen,  of  the 
fines  for  spoiled  work  and  late  attendance,  and  the  stoppages  for  oihng 
machinery  which  are  in  vogue  in  some — not  all — districts  of  Lancashire, 
and  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  process  of  steaming  and  oversizing  of 
cloth,  which  had  come  in  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  was 
alleged  to  be  a  great  cause  of  the  exceptional  prevalence  of  limg 
diseases  among  the  weavers.  Dr.  Barwise  said  in  a  recent  report  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  weavers  die  of  lung  diseases,  and  Mr.  George 
Barker,  of  the  Blackburn  Weavers'  Association,  and  other  witnesses 
believed  he  was  correct.  For  the  employers,  Mr.  Simpson  admitted  that 
the  atmosphere  was  heated  in  which  this  process  of  heavy  sizing  required 
to  be  conducted,  but  said  the  sizing  was  done  to  the  order  of  customers, 
and,  if  it  were  interfered  with,  the  coimtry   must   lose  an  important 
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part  of  its  weaving  business.  But  the  two  demands  most  generally 
preferred  on  behalf  of  the  workpeople  were  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  making  the  employer  responsible  for 
accidents,  w^hether  he  received  notice  of  defect  in  the  machinery  or  no, 
and  for  more  efficient  factory  inspection.  It  was  strongly  represented 
by  most  of  the  w^orking-class  witnesses  that  the  number  of  inspectors 
was  far  too  few,  and  Mr.  Mawdsley  passed  some  very  severe  criticism 
on  the  way  they  did  their  duty.  *  Crib-time  *  he  alleged,  though  sup- 
pressed entirely  in  some  places  through  the  activity  of  the  inspectors, 
w^as  habitually  practised  elswhere  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  hours  a 
week  beyond  the  legal  time.  Two  teachers  gave  evidence  against  the 
physical  and  educational  effects  of  the  half-time  system,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
for  the  employers  asked,  among  other  things,  for  a  law  to  suppress 
picketing,  though  he  was  unable  to  explain  what  he  exactly  desired. 

The  third  group  of  trades  investigated  by  the  Commission  is  much 
less  happily  situated  than  the  other  two,  organization  being  as  yet 
immature,,  and  life  and  opinion  being  dominated  by  the  great  fact  of 
the  extreme  irregularity  of  employment  prevailing  in  them.  Even 
among  the  dock  and  riverside  labourers  however,  some  groups  are 
comparatively  free  from  complaint.  The  stevedores,  for  example, 
according  to  Messrs.  Cridge  and  Donovan,  members  of  the  Stevedores' 
Union,  had  been  little  better  than  slaves  before  1872  when  they  founded 
their  union,  but  the  union  immediately  got  their  wages  raised  from 
4s.  to  6s.  a  day,  and  they  now"  made  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year 
about  18s.  a  week,  and  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  made  something 
extra  as  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  putting  in  their  drill  in  the  slack 
seasons  of  their  own  trade.  To  mitigate  irregularity  a  little  and  spread 
the  w^ork  better,  the  union  made  it  a  rule  that  no  member  should  work 
consecutively  more  than  one  day  and  one  night  {i.e.  nine  hours  and 
eleven  hours),  after  which  he  must  give  place  to  another  man,  and 
rest  himself  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  Mr.  Donovan  was  in  favour 
of  extending  this  principle  and  restricting  all  stevedore  work  to 
forty-eight  hours  a  week,  which  however  he  thought  could  not  be  done 
by  the  union  but  only  by  law.  They  settled  disputes  by  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  and  had  only  had  one  strike  in  nineteen  years. 
The  only  urgent  demand  they  preferred  was  for  better  protection 
against  accidents,  by  altering  the  doctrines  of  common  employ- 
ment and  contributory  negligence  in  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
and  by  the  official  inspection  of  all  stevedore  gearing  by  government 
inspectors,  who  ought  to  be  practical  men.  Mr.  Donovan  was  in  favour 
of  the  co-operative  gang  system,  and  Mr.  Cridge  of  constituting  the 
whole  union  a  single  co-operative  gang,  to  undertake  all  work  and 
divide  the  proceeds  equally.  The  various  branches  of  the  dockers  were 
represented  by  many  witnesses,  the  principal  being  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  the 
general  secretary  of  their  union,  who  gave  a  very  dark  picture  of  the 
situation.  Things  were  worse,  he  said,  for  the  casual  worker  since  the 
strike,   and  other  witnesses  corroborated   the   statement.     The  dock 
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proprietors  had  since  then  increased  their  number  of  permanent  hands^ 
and  classified  the  rest  into  three  separate  hsts,  each  of  which  should 
receive  the  offer  of  work,  only  after  those  in  the  previous  list  had  been 
exhausted.  Mr.  W.  G.  Hubbard,  chairman  of  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Dock  Companies,  contended  that  this  arrangement  must  act 
beneficially  to  the  dock  labourers,  because  it  lessened  the  chances  of 
the  new  comers  and  must  therefore  prevent  their  excessive  influx  to  the 
docks.  Some  difficulty  appeared  in  ascertaining  very  exactly  the 
average  wages  earned  by  a  docker  in  the  year,  inasmuch  as  many  of 
them  did  not  come  to  the  docks  every  day,  but  got  work  elsewhere. 
The  great  evils,  however,  of  the  inconstancy  of  employment  at  the 
docks,  were  not  denied  ;  and  Mr.  Tillett  saw  no  cure  except  the  municip- 
aHsation  of  the  docks  so  that  they  might  be  managed  on  the  principle 
of  giving  employment  to  the  greatest  number,  together  with  the 
supplementary  remedies  of  establishing  municipal  workshops  in  every 
district  of  the  country  to  keep  the  local  unemployed  supphed  with 
work  and  prevent  them  aggregating  in  London,  and  of  securing  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  more  access  to  the  occupation  of  land.  Both 
he  and  several  other  witnesses  further  proposed  to  prohibit  the  labour 
of  old  men,  providing  them  at  sixty  with  state  pensions,  and  they 
would  either  impose  a  tax  on  all  new  labour-saving  machinery,  or  else 
force  the  benefit  of  it  to  be  given  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  labourers  it 
displaced.  On  this  point  of  new^  machinery  curious  differences  of  opinion 
were  recorded  among  the  working  men  of  different  industries.  The 
stevedores,  Mr.  Cridge  said,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it,  for  in  their 
case  it  had  led  to  more  men,  and  not  fewer,  being  employed  ;  and  the  cot- 
ton operatives,  once  so  hostile  to  it,  w^ere  unanimous  in  stating  to  the 
Labour  Commission  that  they  now  always  welcomed  it,  believing  it 
was  indispensable  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  competition. 
Mr.  Tillett  asked  also  for  a  ministry  of  labour,  local  bureaus  of  labour, 
a  state  board  of  arbitration,  a  forty-eight  hours  a  week  law,  a  right  of 
men  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  firm  they  wrought  for,  and  the 
institution  of  the  system  of  co-operative  gangs,  with  right  of  the 
labourers  to  make  up  their  own  gangs  by  free  association.  On  this  last 
point,  Mr.  Beckett  Hill,  as  a  shipowner,  said  he  thought  middlemen 
were  necessary,  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  for  the  dock  companies,  explained 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  co-operative  system,  and  that  the 
only  reason  why  they  had  themselves  assumed  the  control  of  the  com- 
position of  the  gang,  was  that  they  found  the  union  men  trying  to 
exclude  the  non-union  men,  and  get  the  whole  work  into  their  own 
hands.  One  of  the  special  points  most  pressingly  urged  was  more 
effective  provision  against  accidents,  by  modifications  of  the  Employers* 
Liability  Act,  like  those  already  mentioned.  Conflicting,  or  at  any  rate 
diverse  estimates  were  given  of  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  year,  but 
all  made  it  high,  and  one  witness  suggested  that  they  occurred  largely 
during  overtime  or  when  the  men  were  otherwise  unduly  fatigued. 

John  Rae 
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The  Eight  Hours'  Day  in  Australia. 

In  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  Tiibingen  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
■Gesammte  StaatswissenscJiaft  Dr.  G.  Ruhland  has  a  paper  full  of  informa- 
tion from  original  sources  on  '  The  Eight  Hours  Day  of  Labour  and 
Labour  Protection  Legislation  in  Australia.*  What  strikes  us  is  that 
in  these  working-class  colonies,  where  certainly  no  undue  alarm  is 
-entertained  of  state  interference,  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
labour  legislation  as  compared  with  the  countries  of  the  old  world. 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland  Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia 
have  no  Factory  or  Workshop  Act  of  any  kind,  and  Western  Australia 
has  neither  Trades  Union  Act  nor  Employers'  Liability  Act.  A 
Trades  Union  Act  was  passed  in  South  Australia  in  1876,  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1881,  and  in  Queensland  in  1886;  and  an  Employers' 
Liability  Act  in  South  Australia  in  1884,  in  New  South  Wales  in  1886, 
and  in  Queensland  in  1888.  Tasmania  has  no  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
but  Victoria  passed  one  in  1886,  and  New  Zealand  in  1882.  New 
Zealand  has  had  a  Trades  Union  Act  since  1878,  Victoria  since  1884, 
And  Tasmania  since  1887.  These  Acts  follow  the  lines  of  the  English 
Acts  on  the  same  subjects.  Victoria  was  the  first  of  the  South  Sea 
Colonies  to  move  in  factory  legislation  by  its  Act  of  1874,  though  Dr. 
Ruhland  only  mentions  the  subsequent  Acts  of  1885  and  1887  ;  then 
New  Zealand  followed  with  its  Employment  of  Females  and  Others  Act 
in  1881,  and  Tasmania  with  a  similar  Act  in  1884.  This  Tasmanian 
Act  is  a  ten  hours  Act,  which  is  curious,  because  we  know  from  Just's 
official  Handbook  of  Tasmania  for  1883  that  eight  hours  was  already 
the  custom  in  some  of  the  factories  of  that  colony.  The  New  Zealand 
Act  fixes  the  limit  of  working  age  at  twelve  years,  and  the  Victorian 
Act  at  thirteen,  and  both  fix  eight  hours  as  the  limit  of  the  working 
day  for  women  and  young  persons  (in  New  Zealand  persons  under 
eighteen,  and  in  Victoria  under  sixteen).  In  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  is  intrusted  to  the  local  police, 
but  in  Victoria  to  a  body  of  factory  inspectors  as  in  this  country.  A 
factory  in  the  sense  of  the  Victorian  Act  is  any  workroom  in  which  six 
or  more  persons  are  employed,  if  they  are  not  all  of  one  family,  or  in 
which  steam  or  other  motor  power  is  used  for  at  least  three  months  in 
the  year.  The  minister  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  workpeople,  grant 
dispensations  for  lengthening  the  legal  hours,  except  in  the  case  of 
newspaper  printing  offices.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Act  is  that  the 
prohibited  age  is  extended  for  certain  dangerous  occupations — in  white 
lead  and  quicksilver  work,  for  example,  to  eighteen  for  both  sexes,  in 
glass-works  to  fourteen  for  boys  and  eighteen  for  girls,  in  salt-works  and 
brickfields  to  sixteen  for  girls,  in  some  cutlery  operations  to  fourteen,  and 
in  others  to  sixteen  for  all.  Three  articles  of  the  Act  provide  for  the 
closing  of  shops  at  7  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays  and  the  day  before  a 
holiday,  when  they  may  remain  open  till  10,  but  they  expressly  exclude 
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drug  stores,  coffee  houses,  restaurants,  fish  and  oyster  shops,  confection- 
ery, vegetable,  tobacco,  and  book  and  newspaper  shops,  and  any  other 
class  of  shop  in  which,  after  a  petition  from  a  majority  of  the  shop- 
keepers, the  town  council  may  please  to  fix  other  hours. 

The  number  of  establishments  under  factory  inspection  in  Victoria 
in  1889  was  2,522,  with  a  total  of  47,223  operatives,  of  whom  12,373 
were  females,  but  only  five  of  these  female  operatives  wrought  in  an 
establishment  in  which  steam  or  any  other  sort  of  power  was  used — 
a  fact  which  shows  in  a  telling  way  how  completely  what  we  in  common 
speech  call  factories — i.e.  mills  with  machinery  driven  by  steam  or 
water — have  excluded  themselves  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The 
inspector's  duty  is  to  look  after  a  throng  of  very  small  workrooms,  the 
average  number  of  employes  in  each  being  27  in  1886,  25  in  1887, 
23  in  1888,  and  only  19  in  1889,  the  progressive  diminution  being 
probably  due  to  the  inspector's  increasing  success  in  getting  at  the 
smallest  class  of  workshop.  The  number  of  male  operatives  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  number  of  female  operatives,  which  is  usually 
thought  a  good  sign. 

The  figures  are : 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

1886 

28,479 

11,027 

1887 

29,969 

11,114 

1888 

31,648 

11,640 

1889 

34,850 

12,373 

Overtime  is  allowed  by  the  chief  factory  inspector  on  the  application 
of  the  employer  with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  employes,  but  it 
is  only  allowed  in  certain  industries  and  for  certain  busy  seasons.  In 
1887  out  of  40  different  industries  in  which  females  are  employed  only 
14  petitioned  for  overtime,  and  out  of  11,114  females  employed  only 
3,811  wrought  overtime.  In  the  clothing  establishments,  of  w^hich 
there  were  592  registered  with  9,345  female  operatives,  only  107  with 
3,116  female  hands  petitioned  for  overtime.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
establishments  in  this  particular  industry  asked  for  overtime,  but  those 
that  did  so  employed  more  than  a  third  of  the  female  operatives,  so 
that  we  find  in  Victoria  a  different  result  from  what  we  find  in  this 
country — there  it  is  the  large  establishment  rather  than  the  small  one 
that  works  most  overtime.  In  all,  131  establishments  wrought  overtime 
that  year,  and  they  wrought  between  them  10,019  extra  hours.  They 
thus  wrought  on  an  average  about  ten  weeks  overtime  each  of  7^  hours 
a  week.  In  1888  the  permitted  overtime  came  to  about  8  hours  a  week 
for  nearly  ten  weeks — almost  the  same  amount — but  then  apparently 
it  is  very  common  in  all  kinds  of  establishments  to  work  longer  than 
the  inspector  has  sanctioned,  for  he  complains  in  his  reports  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  of  these  excessive  hours,  especially 
from  the  women.     The  wool-mills  and  rope-works  have  never  adopted 
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the  eight  hours  clause  at  all,  and  in  1887  the  former  ran  56  hours  a 
week  and  the  latter  54. 

One  of  the  inspector's  chief  troubles  is  with  the  boys.  The  Act 
makes  it  illegal  to  employ  young  persons  between  thirteen  and  fifteen 
unless  they  have  a  school  certificate  of  having  passed  a  certain  required 
standard,  and  to  employ  young  persons  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
without  a  medical  certificate  of  their  physical  fitness  for  the  work,  for 
which  the  young  persons  themselves  pay  a  fee  of  five  shillings.  These 
requirements  are  systematically  evaded,  and  are,  in  the  inspector's 
opinion,  operating  most  prejudicially  to  the  training  and  efficiency  of 
colonial  labour.  Boys  will  not  pay  the  five-shilling  fee,  and  when  a 
boy  without  his  certificate  is  discovered  by  an  inspector  in  one  factory, 
he  merely  goes  on  to  another,  where  he  finds  easy  admittance,  for  boys' 
labour  is  in  much  demand,  and  remains  till  he  is  caught  again.  In 
this  way  boys,  and  girls  too,  wander  about  from  workshop  to  workshop, 
and  from  occupation  to  occupation,  till  they  are  sixteen,  and  during 
the  best  years  for  learning  their  trade  they  are  merely  learning 
unsettled  habits,  so  that  the  *  larrikins  and  loafers '  are  more  and 
more  abounding,  and  the  skilled  workmen  growing  fewer  and  fewer. 
The  inspector  looks  on  this  as  a  very  grave  problem  indeed.  He 
thinks  the  recent  Educational  Act,  which  reduced  the  age  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  from  fifteen  to  thirteen,  has  done  some  good,  and  he 
recommends  making  the  medical  fee  a  liability  of  the  employer. 

Another  requirement  of  the  Act  which  the  inspector  thinks  operates 
injuriously  is  the  requirement  of  500  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person 
in  the  workshop — double  the  English  minimum.  Some  small 
employers,  who  could  have  improved  their  workshops  to  the  required 
figure  if  the  required  figure  were  only  350  feet,  have  preferred  dividing 
their  establishments  and  scattering  their  hands  in  private  houses,  where 
they  work  under  worse  conditions  and  escape  inspection. 

The  provision  of  the  Act  for  the  compulsory  closing  of  shops  at 
7  p.m.  is  so  unsatisfactorily  enforced,  that  the  inspector  recommends  the 
transference  of  the  duty  from  the  factory  inspector  to  the  ordinary 
police.  To  begin  with,  the  law  itself  gave  the  power  to  local 
nmnicipal  bodies  to  extend  the  hour  of  closing  on  a  petition  from  a 
majority  of  the  local  shopkeepers,  and  the  result  is  that  different  hours 
are  observed  in  districts  of  Melbourne  separated  only  by  a  street  or  a 
stream.  In  Richmond  the  shops  close  at  seven,  while  over  the  bridge 
in  Prahran  they  close  at  eight,  and  in  Collingwood,  Fitzroy,  St.  Kilda 
and  Melbourne  proper  they  close  at  nine.  But  practically  even  these 
hours  are  very  indifferently  observed.  How  could  they  be  when  the 
fine  for  breach  of  them  is  only  a  shilling,  and  there  is  nobody  to  look 
after  their  observance  but  one  or  two  factory  inspectors  ?  They  were 
better  observed  in  1889  than  in  the  previous  years,  in  consequence,  the 
inspector  thinks,  of  new  legislation  being  anticipated.  In  1886  sixty- 
one  fines  were  imposed  for  breaches  of  this  law  in  1887  thirty,  in  1888 
fifty-one,  and  in  1889  thirty. 
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Dr.  Euhland's  account  of  the  labour  movement  and  the  eight  hours 
■day  in  Australia,  though  full  of  interesting  facts,  is  not  so  good  as  his 
account  of  the  labour  laws.  He  has  not  such  reliable  authorities  to 
build  on,  and  he  occasionally  misinterprets  those  he  has.  He  has  had 
before  him  the  Eeports  of  the  Australian  Trades  Unions  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  but  expresses  a  very  justifiable  surprise  that  neither  from 
them  nor  from  the  annual  intercolonial  trades  union  congresses  can  any 
trustworthy  figures  be  got  either  as  to  the  number  of  trades  unions  that 
•exist  in  the  colonies  or  as  to  the  number  of  unionist  labourers  as 
compared  with  non-unionist.  The  trades  unions  of  Victoria  originated 
in  the  brief  agitation  for  the  eight  hours  system  in  March  and 
April  1856.  The  masons  had  a  union  before  that,  founded  in  1847, 
but  it  died  in  1851,  because  the  members  flew  to  the  gold-fields,  and 
when  the  eight  hours  agitation  commenced  in  1856  there  was  no  trade 
union  in  the  colony.  Each  of  the  building  trades  formed  organisations 
then  to  fight  this  battle,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  battle  welded  them 
insensibly  into  the  larger  federation  which  became  presently  united 
under  the  Trades'  Hall  Council.  Dr.  Ruhland  says  the  trade  unions 
fell  off  in  numbers  in  the  years  1861-64,  and  that  they  recovered  their 
ground  after  the  colony  became  protectionist  in  1866,  but  he  founds  his 
statement  merely  on  the  reported  numbers  in  the  eight-hour  pro- 
<;e88ion  on  the  21st  of  April,  which  were  stated  to  be  5,000  in  1859  and 
3,000  in  1863  ;  but  if  he  had  carried  his  researches  further  he  would  have 
found  the  number  was  only  2,500  in  1871,  protectionism  and  all.  The 
number  in  the  procession  is  no  index  to  the  membership  of  the 
unions :  8,000  walked  in  the  Melbourne  procession  of  1890,  but  only 
5,000  in  that  of  1891  because  the  weather  was  bad. 

The  Trades'  Hall  is  a  meeting-house  for  the  trades  unions.  It  stands 
on  two  acres  of  ground  presented  to  the  trades  by  Government  in  1857, 
and  on  which,  in  1859,  they  erected  a  wooden  structure,  which  contented 
them  till  1874,  when  £3,500  was  spent  in  a  new  stone  building,  which 
has  been  since  much  enlarged,  first  in  1881  by  an  addition  costing 
£3,400,  and  again  in  1888  by  an  addition  costing  £5,000.  The  cost  of 
these  undertakings  is  generally  met  out  of  the  profits  of  the  annual 
demonstration,  which  came  to  £1,200  in  1888.  The  Trades*  Hall 
Council  consisted  in  1889  of  130  members,  representing  61  different 
trade  unions.  The  representation  of  the  unions  on  the  Council  follows 
this  principle  :  a  society  with  from  20  to  100  members  has  one 
representative  ;  a  society  with  100  to  200  has  two  ;  a  society  with  200 
to  400  has  three,  and  a  society  with  more  than  400  has  four.  Unions 
that  have  their  seat  in  the  Trades'  Hall  buildings  pay  a  contribution  of 
6d.  a  member  when  their  membership  is  between  20  and  200,  of  4f?.  a 
member  when  their  membership  is  between  200  and  400,  and  of  2d.  a 
member  when  their  membership  exceeds  400.  The  payment  of  these 
fees  entitles  a  society  to  the  use  of  meeting  rooms  one  night  in  the 
week.  All  these  trades  are  eight  hours  trades.  The  masons  and 
carpenters  indeed  work  only  45  hours  a  week,  enjoying  the  Saturday 
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half-holiday  without  requiring,  like  the  other  eight-hour  trades,  to  work 
off  the  three  hours  of  the  half-holiday  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  form  any  organisation  of  female  operatives 
till  1882,  when  the  Tailoresses*  Union  was  established  with  the  help  of 
the  Trades'  Hall  Council,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  and  better 
price  list  for  their  work.  A  second  women's  organisation,  the  Asso- 
ciated Female  Operatives,  has  been  successfully  established  ;  but  an 
attempt  to  found  a  domestic  servants*  union  has  failed,  partly,  it  is  §iaid, 
through  want  of  energy  in  the  character  of  the  class,  and  partly 
through  the  opposition  of  the  registry  offices.  The  other  two  female 
societies,  however,  are  flourishing,  and  they  also  have  built  themselves 
a  stately  mansion-house  at  a  cost  of  £1,950,  in  which,  like  the  male 
operatives,  they  keep  up  a  round  of  social  entertainments  as  well  as 
business  meetings. 

Probably  the  largest  separate  trade  organisation  in  Australia  is  the 
Amalgamated  Miners*  Association  of  Australasia,  which  has  its  chief 
seat  in  the  mining  town  of  Creswick.  It  embraces  all  the  Australasian 
colonies,  and  had  in  1888  a  total  membership  of  14,697,  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Branches. 

^lembers. 

Victoria 

31 

7,657 

New  South  Wales 

3 

4,502 

Queensland 

4 

1,842 

Tasmania 

2 

145 

New  Zealand   ... 

2 

551 

The  Association  includes  coal-miners  as  well  as  metal-miners,  its 
membership  in  New  South  Wales  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
fifteen  lodges  of  colliers  at  Newcastle  containing  4,100  members.  Dr. 
Ruhland  comes  to  the  general  conclusion  from  all  the  data  that  have 
come  before  him  that  if  not  every  fourth,  certainly  every  fifth  working 
man  in  Australia  belongs  to  a  trade  union,  and  his  conclusion  is  at  all 
events  supported  by  the  statistics  of  the  miners.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1881  there  were  34,484  miners  of  all  kinds  in  Victoria,  and 
as  we  have  seen  7,657  of  them  belonged  to  a  union  in  1888. 

The  employers  of  Victoria,  observing  the  strong  and  most  effective 
support  which  individual  trade  unions  obtained  both  in  money  and  in 
advice  from  the  Trades'  Hall  Council  in  industrial  conflicts,  founded 
the  Victorian  Employers'  Union  in  1885  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  employers  the  same  advantage  of  united  action  which  the  trade 
unions  already  enjoyed,  and  of  accumulating  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
individual  employers  on  the  occasion  of  strikes.  It  began  with  70 
members,  and  in  1887  it  numbered  over  300,  including  the  leading  firms 
in  almost  every  industry  in  the  colony.  At  first,  at  any  rate,  the 
coexistence  of  these  two  opposing  organisations  made  for  peace,  and 
Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  the  first  President  of  the  Victorian  Employers' 
Union,  said  in  a  speech  from  the  chair  of  the  Union  in  March  1887  that 
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the  re^lar  meetings  and  discussions  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
official  heads  of  the  two  bodies  had  improved  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties  in  a  quite  extraordinary  way,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the 
two  years  six  great  strikes,  which  were  threatened,  had  been  averted 
through  the  joint  deliberation  of  seven  men  from  each  organisation 
These  favourable  results  led  in  the  same  year  1887  to  the  foundation, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Government,  of  a  formal  Board  of  Conciliation, 
composed  of  18  members,  9  from  the  Trades'  Hall  Council  and  9  from 
the  Employers'  Union,  with  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  examiiie 
them  on  oath,  but  with  no  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  decision 
except  by  the  general  obligation  resting  on  every  union  in  association 
with  the  Board  to  refuse  all  support  and  sympathy  to  the  recusant 
party.     One  of  the  rules   in   the   constitution   of  this   Board  is  that 
neither  labourers  nor  employers  are  to  attempt  to  make  any  change 
in  the  terms  of  the  existing  labour  contract  without  giving  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  two  months'  written  notice,  nor  to  declare  for  a 
strike  or  a  lockout  without  communicating  the  subject  of  dispute  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trades'  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Employers' 
Union.    If  these  functionaries  are  not  able  to  settle  the  matter,  it  must 
be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  investigation  consisting  of  two  members 
of   the   Trades'  Hall  Council   and  two   members  of   the   Employers' 
Union,  and  only  when  this  committee  has  also  been  unsuccessful  is 
the  case  sent,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  who  make 
as  complete  an  examination  of  the  question  as  possible,  and  conduct 
the  examination  entirely  in  public,  so  that  the  final  court  of  appeal  is 
really  public  opinion.     Dr.  Kuhland  wrote  apparently  before  the  recent 
great  strike,  but  he  says  that  at  the   meetings  of   the  Intercolonial 
Congress  of  the  last  few  years  the  representatives  from  Victoria  were 
never  tired  of  pointing  out  what  a  treasure  they  had  in  these  institutions 
for  social  peace,  that  employers  and  employed  were  learning  more  and 
thinking  better   of   one   another  through   them,    and   that   w^hen  the 
organisation  of  unskilled  labourers  was  completed  they  might  yet  see 
the  day  when  there  would  be  no  more  strikes. 

Dr.  Ruhland  next  gives  some  account  of  the  sweating  system  which 
exists  in  the  clothing  and  shoemaking  trades  of  Melbourne  in  very 
much  the  same  form  as  in  London,  but  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
saying  that  *  the  source  of  the  whole  calamity  lies  undoubtedly  in  the 
eight  hours  day.'  It  may  be  true  that  if  a  man  works  only  eight  hours 
a  day  in  the  workshop  he  will  be  very  ready  to  take  w^ork  home  for  after 
hours,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tailors  of  Australia  are  not  an  eight 
hours  trade  at  all,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  sweating  in  Melbourne  as 
revealed  before  the  Shop  Hours  Commission  was  done  by  women  who 
took  in  successive  bands  of  young  learners  for  six  months  without 
giving  them  any  remuneration,  and  then  sent  them  out  half  taught  upon 
an  already  overcrowded  trade.  Dr.  Ruhland  calculates,  though 
unfortunately  without  giving  us  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  his  calculation, 
that  while  wages  in  Australia  are  100  per  cent,  higher,  and  hours  of 
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labour  20  to  40  per  cent,  shorter  than  in  Europe,  the  cost  of  production 
is  only  from  10  tq  25  per  cent.  more.  He  possibly  bases  his  inference  on 
the  Victorian  Tariff,  in  which  however  now  certain  articles  have  had 
their  duty  raised  to  35  per  cent. 

John  Eae 


The  German  Socialist  Party. 

The  Committee  of  the  German  Socialist  party  have  published  a  draft 
of  the  revised  programme  which  they  have  prepared  by  direction  of 
the  Halle  Congress  last  year  for  submission  to  the  ensuing  Congress  at 
Erfurt  in  October.  The  present  programme  of  the  party  has  remained 
unaltered  since  its  adoption  by  the  Gotha  Congress  of  1875,  im- 
mediately after  the  union  of  the  Marxists  and  the  Lassalleans,  and 
the  object  of  the  revision  is  to  bring  it  more  into  line  with  the  needs 
and  opinions  of  the  time.  In  preparing  the  new  programme  the 
Committee  took  counsel  with  leading  Socialists  elsewhere,  and  indeed 
the  draft  now  published  is  based  on  a  sketch  sent  to  the  Committee  by 
the  veteran  Friedrich  Engels.  The  most  notable  change  is  the  com- 
plete excision  from  the  party  programme  of  the  scheme  of  productive 
associations  on  state  credit  which  constituted  the  original  policy  of 
the  party  under  Lassalle.  That,  Bebel  explains,  is  now  considered 
obsolete.  Collectivization  of  property  is  still  stated  to  be  the  goal  of 
the  Socialist  party,  but  productive  associations  are  no  longer  believed 
to  be  the  way. 

The  new  planks  are  womanhood  suffrage,  proportional  representa- 
tion, payment  of  representatives,  institution  of  international  courts  of 
arbitration,  appointment  of  judges  by  popular  election,  free  school- 
books,  free  medical  attendance  and  free  medicine,  abolition  of  truck, 
prohibition  of  night- work,  creation  of  a  State  Labour  Department 
and  local  labour  offices  and  chambers,  abolition  of  the  farm  service 
ordinances,  state  insurance  of  all  working  men,  with  participation  by 
working  men  in  the  management.  Decision  on  peace  and  war  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  is  substituted  for  decision  on  peace  and 
war  by  the  people,  because — Bebel  explains — the  latter  is  now  seen 
to  be  impracticable.  Instead  of  simply  declaring  religion  to  be  a 
private  affair,  a  more  restricted  phraseology  is  now  adopted.  Voting  at 
elections  is  no  longer  to  be  made  obHgatory.  The  change  from  twenty 
to  twenty-one  years  as  the  age  for  acquiring  electoral  rights  is  a  mere 
slip  of  the  pen,  Bebel  says.  Instead  of  a  single  progressive  income 
tax,  the  new  programme  proposes  a  progressive  income,  capital,  and 
succession  tax.  Instead  of  leaving  the  normal  day  of  labour  and  the 
age  for  permissible  child-labour  undetermined,  it  fixes  the  former  at 
eight  hours  as  a  maximum,  and  the  latter  at  fourteen  years,  and  it 
substitutes  for  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  the  requirement  of  a 
consecutive  period  of  repose  from  labour  of  at  least  thirty-six  hours  in 
every  week. 

M    M   2 
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Passing  over   the    general    statement   of    Socialist    doctrine,   the 
proposed  programme  makes  the  following  demands  : — 

A.  For  the  whole  community : 

(1)  Universal  equal  direct  electoral  suffrage  with  secret  voting 
for  all  free  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  at  all  elections.  Proportional  representation. 
Elections  to  be  held  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Payment  of 
representatives. 

(2)  Direct  participation  of  the  people  in  legislation  by  the 
right  of  proposing  and  rejecting.  Self-government  of  the  people 
in  the  empire,  state,  province,  and  commune.  Annual  authoriza- 
tion of  taxes  with  right  of  refusal. 

(3)  Determination  of  peace  and  war  by  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  people.    Creation  of  international  court  of  arbitration. 

(4)  Repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  or  suppressing  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  and  the  right  of  association  and  meeting. 

(5)  Abolition  of  all  application  of  public  money  to  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  purposes.  The  ecclesiastical  and  religious  com- 
munities are  to  be  considered  as  private  associations. 

(6)  Secularization  of  the  schools.  Compulsory  attendance  at 
public  primary  schools.  Free  education  and  free  school-gear  in 
all  public  educational  institutions. 

(7)  Universal  military  service.  Militia  instead  of  standing  army. 

(8)  Free  administration  of  justice  and  free  legal  help.  Ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  judges  elected  by  the  people. 

(9)  Free  medical  attendance  and  free  medicine. 

(10)  Progressive  income,  capital,  and  succession  taxes  for  defray- 
ing all  public  expenses  as  far  as  taxes  can  defray  them.  Abolition 
of  all  indirect  taxes,  duties,  and  other  measures  of  economic  politics 
which  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  general  community  to  the 
interest  of  a  privileged  minority. 

B.  For  the  working  class  : 

(1)  National  and  international  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  labourer  on  the  following  basis  : — 

(a)  Eight  hours  the  maximum  day  of  labour. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  industrial  labour  to  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  night- work,  except  in  such  branches  of 
industry  as  require  it  from  their  nature,  or  from  technical  causes, 
or  for  any  reason  of  public  welfare. 

(d)  A  continuous  period  of  repose  from  labour  of  at  least 
thirty-six  hours  in  every  week  for  every  labourer. 

(e)  Prohibition  of  the  truck  system. 

(2)  Supervision  of  all  branches  of  industry,  and  regulation  of 
the  conditions  of  labour  in  town  and  country  by  an  Imperial 
Labour  Department,  provincial  labour  offices,  and  chambers  of 
labour. 
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(3)  Equalization  of  agricultural  labourers  and  farm  servants 
with  industrial  labourers.  Abolition  of  the  menial  service 
ordinances. 

(4)  Security  of  the  right  of  combination. 

(5)  Insurance  of  all  working  men  by  the  state,  with  effective 
participation  of  working  men  in  the  management  of  the  system. 

John  Eae 


The  Argentine  Crisis. 


It  is  probable  that  the  remarkable  credit  accorded  in  recent  times 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  is  owing  to  the  striking  instance  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government  in  1876-77.  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaneda  held  office 
as  President  of  the  Confederation,  and  Dr.  V.  de  la  Plaza  was  finance 
minister,  when,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  great  firm  of  Im  Thurm  & 
Co.  following  upon  the  Peruvian  default,  a  commercial  crisis  supervened, 
by  which  the  whole  of  South  America  was  affected.  Chile  found  a 
partial  suspension  necessary ;  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  RepubUc  alone 
kept  faith  and  weathered  the  storm.  The  President  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Dr.  de  la  Plaza  (who  at  present  is  in  London  as  financial 
delegate  of  the  Argentine  Government),  in  concert  with  Messrs.  Baring 
Bros,  and  Messrs.  C.  de  Murrieta  &  Co.,  in  London,  succeeded  in  finding 
means  to  pay  the  coupon  of  the  Argentine  1871  Loan,  then  held 
to  be  doubtful,  and  established  the  credit  of  the  Confederation  in 
Europe.  Subsequently,  under  General  Roca,  a  measure  of  interior 
reform  was  effected  in  the  consolidation  of  the  mihtary  forces  of  the 
states  composing  the  Confederation,  under  federal  control.  By  this 
measure  the  chances  of  revolutionary  disturbance  were  reduced, 
greater  stability  was  assured  to  the  Government ;  and,  as  its  good  faith 
to  the  European  creditor  had  been  manifested  in  a  period  of  financial 
disorder,  British  investors,  by  whom  Argentine  enterprise  had  been 
particularly  favoured,  readily  gave  ear  to  proposals  for  the  further 
development  of  a  great  country  by  means  of  additional  supplies  of  capital. 

The  Railway  Loan  of  1881  was  successful  in  a  larger  degree  than 
had  been  anticipated  :  it  was  followed  in  1884  by  a  loan  at  5  per  cent, 
interest,  which  proved  the  still  rising  estimation  in  which  Argentine 
credit  stood.  In  1886,  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co.  thought  it  well  to 
assure  themselves  of  a  special  security  in  the  customs  dues  for  the 
large  loan  of  which  they  undertook  the  issue.  The  demand  for 
a  special  security  was  the  first  sounded  note  of  doubt ;  but  it  floated 
by  unheeded.  A  rapid  succession  of  loans  followed.  The  English 
market  responded  with  undiminished  willingness  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  showed  some  eagerness. 
One  loan  for  the  Confederation,  of  £2,570,000  was  issued  abroad 
and  provincial  loans  to  the  extent  of  £7,500,000  were  absorbed.  The 
mass  of  borrowing  took  place  between  1886  and  1889  inclusive  :  1887  and 
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1888  being  the  years  of  the  largest  operations.  The  municipalities 
had  followed  the  provinces  into  the  European  markets,  and  railway 
guarantees  had  been  granted  upon  a  constantly  increasing  scale.     In 

1889  the  conversion  scheme,  by  which  a  great  number  of  "  Bearer  " 
securities  would  have  become  more  or  less  fixed,  by  their  change  into 
registered  stocks,  was  attempted,  with  only  partial  success.  In  1890, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Baring  arrangement  became  necessary, 
and  the  evils  of  the  Celman  administration  were  apparent. 

An  admirable  article  by  Mr.  A.  ifibelot  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes 
of  the  1st  December,  1890,  *  La  Revolution  de  Buenos  Ayres,'  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  that  event,  and  owing  to  the  importance  of  its 
detail  in  which  the  financial  depravity  of  the  administration  is  set  out, 
deserves  to  be  carefully  read  by  every  person  interested.  A  short  sum- 
mary of  the  case  so  far  presented,  is  that  the  Argentine  Confederation 
had  deservedly  acquired  the  confidence  of  capitalists  by  the  good  faith 
of  her  statesmen  in  1876 — 77  ;  that  negligence  on  the  part  of  all  but  one 
of  the  issuing  houses  of  1880 — 90  had  misled  the  public  concerning  the 
dangerous  extent  to  which  credit  was  being  extended,  and  that  the 
facilities  accorded  were  abused  by  President  Celman  and  his 
administration. 

In  1874  the  external  Argentine  debt  was  about  £10,000,000.  The 
population  of  the  Republic  was  1,800,000.  The  exports  and  imports 
were  about  £6,500,000  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  receipts 
and  expenditure,  respectively,  were  about  £3,700,000  and  £4,000,000, 
of  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  claimed  over  £2,000,000. 

Immigrants  in  1863,  returned  at  about  10,000,  had  grown  in 
number  to  80,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  external  Argentine  sterling  debt  is 
£26,266,530,  with  the  5  per  cent.  German  Loan  of  1887,  £2,500,000  ; 
in  all,  £28,766,530. 

There  are  Provincial  Sterling  Loans  issued  here  £18,592,800,  and 
on  the  Continent  £7,419,760. 

The  Municipal  Loans  are  £4,358,980.  The  railway  guarantees 
amount  to  an  annual  sum  of  £1,275,127. 

In  1889  the  population  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  exceeded 
4,000,000.  The  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  about  £13,000,000,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  respectively, 
about  £12,000,000  and  £12,300,000. 


Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Net  Gain 

In 

1885 

were   108,722     .., 

...     14,585 

leaving 

94,183 

1886 

„       98,116     ... 

...     13,907 

79,299 

1887 

„     120,842     ... 

...     13,630 

107,221 

1888 

„     155,032     ... 

...     16,842 

138,790 

1889 

„     260,909     ... 

...     40,649 

220,260 

1890 

„     138,407     ... 

...     83,503 

54,904 

In  1891,  up  to  April,  6,639  out  on  balance. 
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The  enormous   influx,  which   in   about   six   years  amounts  to  an 
addition   of    over   1,000,000   to    the   pre-existing   population    of    the 
Confederate    States,  increased    movement   in   every   direction.      The 
times   were  those  in  which  the  largest   organising  powers  of  a  good 
administration   should   have   been   exercised.     Unusual   activity  was 
manifested   abroad   in   all   the   ports    and    places   whence   emigrants 
directed  their  course  to  Buenos  Ayres.     In  1888,  maps,  plans,  and  in- 
formation were  advertised  from  the  'Argentine  Government  Information 
Office*  in  London.     In  other  places  information  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided, whether  at  the   instigation  of  the  Government  or  by  private 
speculators  is  not  now  quite  clear.     In  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  owing 
to  the  unfailing  supply  of  foreign  capital,  provision  was  foimd  not  only 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Government,  the  capital,  and  the  pro- 
vinces, but  a  huge  system  of  peculation  was  covered  by  the  prosperous 
tide  that  appeared  always  to  rise  from  an   inexhaustible  source,  and 
to  show  no  sign  of  ebbing  away. 

Discontent,  at  first  muttered  under  breath,  assumed  larger  pro- 
portions, and  in  1890  broke  out  in  a  revolution  which  was  only 
half-hearted.  The  President,  Gelman,  disappeared,  but  no  prosecutions 
have  followed  either  in  his  case  or  in  those  of  his  associates.  The 
statements  of  the  *  Caja  de  Conversion,*  reported  in  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Standard  of  June  13,  the  report  of  the  Argentine  National  Bank,  and 
the  report  of  Dr.  Lopez,  Minister  of  Finance,  with  numerous  pieces  of 
documentary  evidence  now  coming  forward,  afford  material  upon  which 
ample  work  for  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Republic  may  be  founded,  when- 
ever the  public  conscience  is  so  stirred  as  to  desire  to  exact  an  account 
from  the  evil-doers  of  the  period  antecedent  to  Juarez  Celman's 
resignation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  very  considerable  sum  might 
be  recovered  if  legal  proceedings  were  taken,  as  the  reports  in  question 
relate  to  a  series  of  frauds  perpetrated  upon  the  nation. 

The  event  opening  the  way  to  the  greatest  monetary  disturbance 
was  the  passing  of  the  free  Banking  Law :  the  curzo  forzoso  or  paper 
currency  decree  had  already  produced  evils ;  but  the  abuse  of  the  free 
Banking  Law  has  led  to  the  paralysing  influence  of  a  gold  premium 
which  calls  for  over  400  paper  money  against  £100  sterling.  As  the 
interest  upon  all  the  loans  raised  abroad,  whether  national,  provincial, 
or  municipal,  was  payable  in  sterling,  default  was  everyday  coming 
nearer  when  the  gold  premium,  as  low  as  10  per  cent,  in  1886,  advanced 
to  30,  50,  80,  over  100  per  cent,  up  to  the  rates  lately  ranging,  and 
which  are  aggravations  of  the  crisis  in  which  every  firm  or  institution 
trading  with  the  River  Plate  is  held  to  be  of  doubtful  credit. 

The  measures  taken  in  London  in  connection  with  the  Baring 
liquidation  were  not  only  necessary,  they  were  imperative  if  default  on 
the  part  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  was  to  be  avoided.  The 
impossibility  of  meeting  interest  payments  upon  the  debt  while  their 
amount  was  quadrupled  by  the  gold  premium  was  so  obvious  that  the 
parties  to  the  Baring  guarantee  could  not  aiford  to  overlook  the  urgency 
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of  some  scheme   by  which  those   payments   should  be  provided  for. 
We  have  next  to  consider  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Don  Francisco  Seeber,  formerly  mayor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  two 
letters  written  in  August  1890  relative  to  the  material  resources  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  states  the  general  exports  of  the  previous  year 
at  £30,000,000,  and  the  imports  £35,000,000,  a  total  of  £65,000,000 
for  a  population  of  4,000,000,  against  the  £48,400,000  of  Brazil  with 
its  14,000,000  of  population,  and  against  £31,480,000  of  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia  combined,  leaving  6,400,000  of  population  to  the  three 
countries.  He,  comparing  the  Argentine  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  £5,000,000,  cites  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  the 
Australian  colonies  returns  at  £15,000,000. 

Don  F.  Seeber  for  further  purposes  of  comparison  states  the  whole 
debts  of  the  nation  and  of  the  provinces  at  £48,000,000.  (The  figures 
at  present  appear  to  touch  £51,000,000.)  He  gives  the  Australian 
debts  as  £170,000,000,  the  w^hole  population  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  He  reports  the  cows  at  28,000,000,  the 
sheep  at  85,000,000  in  Argentina,  against  15,000,000  horned  cattle  in 
Australia,  and  75,000,000  sheep.  He  states  that  the  Confederation 
possesses  three  times  the  number  of  horses  found  in  Australia.  He 
further  asserts  that  the  Australian  wool  clip  is  valued  at  £20,000,000 
against  Argentine  wool  at  £12,000,000.  The  railways  in  Australia  he 
puts  down  at  16,000  kilometres  in  working  against  8,000  in  the 
Argentine  territory.  A  country  which  exports  no  manufactures  on  a 
large  scale,  but  out  of  which  exports  to  the  value  of  near  £30,000,000 
are  annually  sent,  is  one  which  has  at  least  some  substantial  resources. 
Within  the  country  and  away  from  the  cities  the  value  of  the  paper 
money  afloat  seems,  by  lately  received  accounts,  to  have  depreciated  to 
the  extent  of  about  25  per  cent,  only,  a  sign  that  the  evil  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  trading  centres.  There,  indeed,  alarm  has  pervaded  every  mind. 
The  banks  have  locked  up  gold  and  paper,  and  individuals  have  done 
the  same,  thereby  intensifying  the  crisis.  The  stoppage  of  the  English 
Bank  brought  about  a  recurrence  of  distrust.  As  no  acceptances  are 
taken,  the  trading  community  is  reduced  to  elementary  financial 
conditions.  Produce  is  moved  and  shipped  as  best  may  be,  and 
balances  on  this  side  are,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  met.  Beyond 
that,  gold  will  be,  if  it  is  not  yet,  required,  and  will  be  sent  out.  State- 
ments lately  received  refer  to  the  sugar  crops  now  ripening,  and  to  the 
probability  that  farmers  will  find  a  scarcity  of  labour.  The  wool  clip 
will  next  come  on.  It  is  too  soon  to  calculate  upon  the  later  crops,  but 
a  good  market  will  be  found  for  them  in  Europe  when  gathered. 

The  Budget  prepared  by  Dr.  Lopez  for  the  coming  year  foreshadows 
a  surplus  of  £670,000,  but  in  view  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  gold 
premium  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  document  upon  which  serious 
expectations  can  be  based.  The  preferable  course  will  be  to  rely  first 
upon  the  crops  as  they  come  forward  and  their  effect;]  on  remittances 
abroad.      The   alarm   at   present   felt   is   temporary,  and,  as  regards 
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Argentina,  partial.  The  comparatively  small  depreciation,  in  the 
country,  of  the  paper  currency  proves  this  ;  the  refusal  of  many  of  the 
mercantile  community  and  of  the  traders  to  take  advantage  of  the 
moratorium  decreed  is  another  indication  in  the  same  direction.  The 
moratorium  was  passed  against  the  desire  of  the  President ;  it  favours 
the  Argentine  banks ;  and  probably  is  designed  to  delay  or  avert  the 
day  of  reckoning  which  ought  to  be  established  for  those  whose  frauds 
have  compromised  the  credit  and  high  standing  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  follows  from  an  examination  of  facts,  so  far,  that  the 
country  is  rich  and  prosperous.  The  speculative  fungi,  which  had  with 
parasitical  likeness  fastened  upon  the  great  promise  of  the  land,  cling 
tenaciously  to  their  hold ;  but  their  presence  is  detected,  and  in  the 
daily  interchange  of  communications  with  Europe,  healthy  public 
opinion  should  gain  strength  and  means  be  found  to  clean  off  the 
offensive  growth. 

If  the  Argentine  provinces  had  been  devastated  by  pestilence  or 
destroyed  by  war  there  would  be  good  reason  why  alarm  should  be  felt 
for  the  future.  The  failure  of  crops  in  one  or  over  a  series  of  years 
would  be  a  serious  matter.  None  of  these  events  has  occurred.  An 
excessive  supply  of  foreign  capital  has  induced  speculation  and  opened 
the  way  to  fraud  by  an  immoral  administration.  But  the  moneys- worth 
exported  from  Europe  during  a  series  of  years  is  there,  in  Argentina ; 
not  perhaps  in  the  right  hands,  but  it  still  is  there.  A  certain  amount 
of  expenditure  on  unfinished  railways  is  and  must  for  a  time  remain 
unproductive.  Other  railways,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  extended 
and  developed,  and  add,  and  are  adding,  to  the  means  by  which  cultiva- 
tion of  crops  and  rearing  of  cattle  will  be  extended.  The  very  small 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  currency  in  districts  remote  from  the 
towns  proves  that  the  country  is  prosperous  and  suffers  little. 

The  imports  have  been  considerably  reduced  and  probably  will  grow, 
when  a  turn  comes,  slowly.  That  is  a  point  for  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  payments  upon  the  debt ;  the  requirements  under 
this  head  are  however  small.  At  present  the  1886  Customs  Loan  will 
take  about  £400,000  a  year,  and  the  new  funding  loan,  of  which  only 
about  one-twelfth  part  is  to  be  issued  in  each  three  months  during  three 
years,  will  require  for  its  service  this  year,  say,  £120,000,  as  £2,000,000 
will  be  the  approximate  extent  of  the  issue  up  to  its  close. 

Investors  here,  with  minds  disorganised  by  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  those  concerned  in  the  reckless  speculations  and  borrowings 
of  the  past  years,  seem  to  conclude  that  Argentina  is  ruined  because 
they,  themselves,  have  lost  money.  Reckless  speculators  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  have  lost  money  because  they  carried  their 
speculations  to  undue  lengths  ;  but  the  Argentines  have  profited  and 
the  country  is  profiting  by  the  sowing  broad-cast  of  European  capital 
in  the  country. 

A  solid  administration  is  required  under  an  honest  President. 
Some  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  bank  upon  sound  principles  is 
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needed,  with  improvement  in  the  currency.  It  is  possible  that  the 
system  of  taxation  might  be  varied  so  as  to  pro\nde  for  the  provincial 
and  municipal  loans  which  were  too  readily  granted ;  though  prob- 
abilities disincline  an  observer  to  conclude  that  local  taxation  will  be 
increased  without  great  difficulty. 

Suggestions  have  been  hazarded  relative  to  foreign  financial  control. 
Foreign  financial  control  may  be  needed,  and  may  be  possible  in  the 
case  of  a  feeble  or  a  decaying  state.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
vigorous  or  a  growing  state,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Material  wealth 
exists  and  is  developing.  We  may  refer,  confidently,  to  the  words 
Don  F.  Seeber  quotes  of  Dr.  Avellaneda,  *  We  will  suffer  thirst  and 
hunger  rather  than  not  pay  our  debts.* 

W.  H.  Bishop 


Uruguay — A  Financial  Incident. 

The  exigencies  of  finance  are  sometimes  such  as  to  call  for  sacrifices 
by  investors.  An  instance  of  the  sacrifice  forced  upon  the  public  has 
lately  come  out  in  the  form  of  a  practically  compulsory  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt  of  Uruguay.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  went  into  liquidation  last  November  their 
assets  were  taken  over  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  banks  and  bankers,  guaranteed  the  creditors  of 
that  firm  against  loss.  Among  the  assets  of  Messrs.  Baring  was  a  sum 
of  two  miUions  nominal  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  by  the  Uruguayan 
Government,  but  never  offered  to  the  public,  or  marketed.  The  said 
6  per  cents,  seemed  for  some  time  to  be  little  better  than  rubbish, 
seeing  that  Uruguay  was  in  immediate  risk  of  default,  following  upon 
the  distress  and  incapacity  of  Argentina.  The  financiers  who  under- 
took the  hquidation  of  Messrs.  Baring's  habilities  found  it  necessary-  to 
devise  a  plan  for  making  these  Uruguayan  6  per  cents,  marketable. 
They  valued  the  said  bonds  at  50  per  cent,  of  their  face  value.  In 
other  words,  they  reckoned  upon  getting  one  miUion  sterling  for  the 
two  millions  nominal  of  Uruguayan  bonds,  which  Messrs.  Baring  Bros, 
had  bought  wholesale  from  the  Uruguayan  Government.  Unfortunately, 
these  bonds  were  not  of  a  piece  \^^th  any  bonds  quoted  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  otherwise  marketable.  The  financiers  thereupon  made 
proposals  to  Uruguay,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that  the  whole  debt 
of  Uruguay  should  be  reduced  from  5  per  cent,  to  3i  per  cent,  in 
perpetuity,  and  that  these  Baring  bonds  should  be  **  unified "  \\nth 
the  rest,  so  providing  an  opportunity  for  floating  off  the  unmarketable 
assets  of  the  Baring  estate.  The  objections  to  this  scheme  are  obvious, 
sound,  and,  morally  speaking,  insuperable.  Uruguay  ought  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  needs  of  a  firm  like  Messrs.  Baring  to  reduce  the 
interest  which  it  had  solemnly  engaged  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  its 
bonds.  By  so  doing,  Uruguay  ignores  the  mass  of  its  creditors,  and 
makes  capital  out  of  the  temporary  difficulties  of  the  financial  classes. 
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An  honest  debtor  will  pay  all  he  can  pay.  This  bargain  offers  the 
debtor  an  opportunity  to  shirk.  The  badness  of  the  plan  lies  in  its 
precedent.  If  adopted,  we  shall  have  every  other  unscrupulous  state 
which  finds  itself  in  difficulties,  or  whose  finance  minister  thinks  that 
he  can  get  popularity  at  home  by  fleecing  the  creditors  who  hold  the 
bonds  of  his  government,  making  some  such  arrangement.  The  Spanish 
precedent  of  1881,  when  3  per  cents,  of  Spain  were  so  converted  and 
reduced  as  to  yield  1|  per  cent,  only,  is  the  worst  of  all.  Whether 
Uruguay  will  reap  much  benefit  from  the  cutting  down  of  interest 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  chances  are  that  it  would  have  bettw:  con- 
sulted its  own  credit  and  interest  generally  if  it  paid  as  much^as.it- 
could  in  the  bad  times,  giving  evidence  of  good  faith  and  good  intentions  ''^'. 
in  the  future  by  promising  to  resume  the  full  rate  on  Uruguayan 
5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds,  whenever  its  resources  should  permit.  Men 
of  business  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  affirm  that  **  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,"  and  that  is,  perhaps,  how  the  great  financiers  excuse 
their  not  very  creditable  action  in  the  matter  of  Uruguay. 

A.  Ellis 


The  Evolution  of  our  Banking  System. 

The  financial  disturbance  which  culminated  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  will  probably  pass  into  history  as  the  Baring  crisis.  At  the 
same  time  no  more  complete  misnomer  than  the  word  *  crisis  '  could 
be  applied  to  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  commercial  public  is 
<5ontent  to  surrender  its  critical  faculties,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  un- 
reasoning suggestions  of  fear  and  panic.  But  the  word  *  crisis  *  may 
with  propriety  be  used  to  describe  a  movement  in  the  banking 
system  towards  w^hich  events  had  evidently  long  been  tending,  which 
was  distinctly  accelerated  by  the  catastrophe  of  November,  and  which, 
when  it  has  spent  its  force,  will  probably  be  found  to  have  estabhshed 
new  relations  between  the  banking  community  and  the  pubHc  with 
which  it  deals,  as  the  result  of  the  considered  judgment  of  both  parties. 
It  is,  moreover,  not  impossible  that  these  changed  relations  may  entail 
changes  of  an  economic  nature  in  the  general  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country. 

The  *  Mystery  of  Modem  Goldsmiths  or  Bankers '  came  gradually 
into  being  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  goldsmiths 
proper,  who  wxre  also  dealers  in  exchange,  began  to  receive  deposits  of 
coin  at  interest  from  traders,  merchants,  and  private  persons.  This 
new  departure  evoked  no  small  amount  of  hostile  criticism,  and  a 
cloud  of  pamphlets  or  tracts.  The  coin  of  the  realm,  said  the  critics, 
would,  under  the  new  departure,  be  .collected  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  into  the  chests  of  the  goldsmiths;  faciUties  would  be  given 
for  lending  large  sums  to  reckless  traders  or  spendthrift  borrowers  ; 
the  money  required  for  the  purposes  of  trade  would  thus  be  diverted 
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from  its  legitimate  pm-po8e ;  or,  finally,  it  might  be  exported  from  the 
country  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm  and  to  the  advantage  of 
our  enemies. 

But  in  spite  of  opposition  the  conveniences  of  the  new  system 
more  than  countervailed  its  alleged  drawbacks,  and  the  foundations  of 
modern  banking  were  laid  on  a  basis  that  endured  for  some  two 
centuries.  The  private  bankers  held  the  field ;  they  gave  no  security 
for  the  sums  deposited  with  them ;  they  furnished  no  statement  as  to 
the  soundness  of  their  financial  position,  and  they  trusted  to  their 
personal  character  for  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  of  their 
customers,  pledging  their  entire  private  fortunes  in  case  of  need  for 
the  hquidation  of  their  debts. 

They  did  not  long  enjoy  an  undisturbed  monopoly.  In  1694  the 
Bank  of  England  was  estabhshed  with  a  capital  stock  of  £1,200,000, 
with  general  powers  to  c&rry  on  banking  business,  and  to  issue  bills  pay- 
able on  demand,  i.e.  bank-notes.  The  Bank  of  England  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  private  bankers,  w^ho  recognized  in  it  a  formidable 
competitor,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  Macaulay,  greeted  its  establish- 
ment with  a  howl  of  rage.  But  it  had  at  least  this  in  common  with 
its  opponents,  that  the  original  charter  does  not  make  any  prescription 
as  to  the  rendering  of  accounts,  nor  is  anything  said  as  to  the  liability, 
if  any,  of  the  stock -holders  in  the  event  of  failure.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Bank  of  England  this  question  might  very  conceivably 
have  been  put  to  the  test :  it  is  stiU  only  by  inference  that  the  non- 
liability of  the  stock-holders  is  assumed,  but  it  is  less  likely  that 
the  point  will  be  settled  in  a  court  of  law  as  a  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Bank.  It  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  any 
other  competitor  with  the  private  bankers  came  into  the  field  ;  the 
Bank  of  England,  chnging  to  its  valued  privilege  of  issuing  bills 
payable  on  demand,  continued  to  hold  this  monopoly  as  against  any 
combination  of  persons  exceeding  six  in  number.  It  was  not  until  1834 
that  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  was  recognized  not  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  banking,  and  the  establishment  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  laid  the  foundations  of  joint  stock  banking.  This  created  again 
a  new  order  of  things ;  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  were  recognized  as  rivals 
both  of  the  private  banks  and  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  former 
held  aloof  from  the  intruders  as  much  as  possible,  and  marked  their 
jealousy,  under  guise  of  mistrust,  by  excluding  them  till  1854  from  the 
advantages  of  the  Clearing-house.  The  latter  clung  tight  to  its  privileges 
of  bank-note  issue,  and  drew  round  itself  the  magic  circle  of  a  sixty-five 
miles  radius,  within  which  no  one  henceforth  should  have  the  right  to 
issue  notes.  But  the  public,  for  whose  advantage,  no  less  than  for  the 
profit  of  the  banks,  these  various  systems  were  maintained,  had  now 
their  choice ;  they  were  free  to  intrust  their  cash  either  to  a  banker 
whose  character  they  knew,  whose  integrity  they  trusted,  and  of  whose 
financial  position  they  thought  they  were  assured ;  or  they  could  have 
dealings   with  a   manager  comparatively   vmknown   to   them,   behind 
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whom  was  a  body  of  proprietors  of  whose  names  and  means  they  were 
alike  ignorant ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  the  compensating 
advantages  of  periodical  publication  of  accounts. 

This  was  really  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  banking ;  the  public  exercised 
its  right  of  judgment,  and  pubhc  opinion  began  to  incUne  steadily  towards 
the  joint  stock  system.  It  is  true  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  private 
bankers  themselves  contributed  to  the  success  of  their  rivals.  Many 
disastrous  failures  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  taken  place  through 
reckless,  and  even  culpable  mismanagement ;  but  the  crimes  of  Faunt- 
leroy  and  of  Kowland  Stephenson,  and  the  defalcations  of  Paul, 
Strahan,  and  Bates,  probably  produced  a  greater  effect,  and  did  more 
damage  to  the  cause  of  private  banking  than  did  the  failures  of  the 
Western  Bank,  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  or  the  West  of  England 
Bank. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  had  placed  share- 
holders on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  by  limiting  their  liability.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  in  some  cases  been  an  insufficient  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  any  liabihty  at  all,  and  that  shareholders  have  more 
than  once  been  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream  that  in  embarking 
in  banking  they  shared  profits,  without  any  corresponding  duty  of 
permissive  control  or  responsibility  for  losses.  By  a  subsequent  Act 
of  1880  provision  was  made  whereby  the  liability  of  the  proprietors, 
restricted  by  the  Act  of  1862,  might  be  once  more  enlarged  for  the 
better  ultimate  security  of  the  depositors. 

Under  such  conditions  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  continued  to  increase 
in  relative  importance,  until  the  volume  of  their  deposits  in  some  cases 
rivalled  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  controlUng  influence  in 
the  money  market  became  sensibly  affected.  The  growth  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  by  this  time  nearly 
impossible  to  found  a  new  Private  Bank.  A  Private  Bank  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  in  recent  years  such  have  arisen  rather  as  offshoots  from 
some  unusually  successful  trade  venture,  than  on  a  special  and  inde- 
pendent foundation.  The  growth  of  population  demanded  increased 
banking  facilities,  and  in  a  district  where  this  demand  arose,  it  could 
only  be  satisfied  by  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Stock  Bank  with  a 
considerable  capital,  or  by  the  extension  to  it  of  branches  of  banks 
already  established  elsewhere.  Of  the  system  of  Branch  Banks  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks  were  much  more  prompt  to  make  use  than  were 
the  Private  Banks ;  while  the  right  of  issuing  bank-notes  enabled 
them,  here  and  there,  even  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  a  district  by 
supplying  facilities  which  its  growth  was  certain  shortly  to  demand. 
It  was  thus  that  while  the  increasing  use  of  banking  accounts  and 
of  cheques  assigned  a  constantly  diminishing  importance  to  the 
part  played  by  bank-notes  in  the  business  transactions  of  the  country, 
and  while  the  circulation  of  both  is  constantly  shrinking,  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  have  always  contrived  to  keep  afloat  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  maximum  circulation  than  have  the  Private  Banks. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  Private  Banks  began  seriously  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  publishing  periodical  statements  of  account. 
On  the  one  hand  the  success  imder  this  svstem  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  and  their  growing  importance  and  rivalry-,  pointed  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  course ;  on  the  other,  there  was  httle  or  no 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  customers  of  each  bank,  whether  expressed 
directly  or  by  the  removal  of  their  accoimts,  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  order  of  things.  Business,  in  most  cases,  continued  to 
grow,  or  at  least  did  not  fall  ofif;  no  doubt  the  force  of  habit  and 
tradition  had  weight  in  many  cases  with  banker  and  customer  ahke. 

Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co.  were  the  first  to  move.  In  1884  they  re- 
organized their  business,  converting  the  private  firm  into  a  Joint  Stock 
Company,  but  making  no  change  in  the  proprietar}'.  This  entailed  pub- 
lication of  accounts,  without  disclosure  of  profits,  so  that  pubhcation  of 
accoimts  was  the  only  apparent  e\idence  of  any  change.  This  occurrence 
created  some  stir  at  the  time,  and  brought  still  more  prominently  to  the 
front  the  question  of  pubhcation  of  accoimts.  The  next  important 
event  in  the  banking  fraternity  was  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Green  way  & 
Co.,  of  Leamington.  Although  the  figures  disclosed  were  comparativeh' 
small,  the  occurrence  created  an  impression  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
intrinsic  magnitude.  This  was  specially  felt  throughout  the  Midland 
district.  Not  long  aftenvards  Messrs.  Berwick,  Lechmere  &  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  pubhshed  their  balance-sheet,  and  at  least  one  other  bank 
prepared  a  statement  of  account  for  the  private  inspection  of  their 
own  customers. 

It  was  thus  clear,  as  had  already  been  foreseen,  that  the  position  of 
affairs  was  now  such  that  any  unexpected  incident  might  precipitate  a 
movement  in  the  direction  to  which  the  tendency  w^as  already  marked  ; 
it  hardly  needed  so  starthng  an  occurrence  as  the  hquidation  of  Messre. 
Baring  Brothers  and  Co.  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  The  fall  of  this 
great  house  not  only  created  a  panic  in  which  credit  was  temporarily 
ahnost  destroyed,  but  also  raised  a  wide  doubt  whether  in  the  manage- 
ment of  vast  undertakings,  and  the  disposal  of  enormous  resources,  it 
was  expedient  to  trust  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  a  firm,  or,  it 
might  be,  of  an  individual.  It  became  clear  to  bankers  that  public 
opinion  now  required,  whether  reasonably  or  vmreasonably  it  mattered 
not,  that  they  should  publish  their  accounts  ;  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
public  were  attracted  by  big  figures,  and  that  large  totals  went  a  long 
way  towards  securing  an  increase  of  business.  This  consideration  had 
weight  when  a  decision  had  to  be  taken  as  to  the  method  to  be 
followed  in  the  pubhcation  of  accounts ;  and  the  importance  attached 
tD  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  result.  Since  the  events  of  November, 
two  Private  Banks  in  London  have  merged  themselves  in  larger  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  while  two  others  have  combined  with  two  of  their  country 
correspondents  in  a  quadruple  confederation  ;  in  the  provinces  at  least 
a  dozen  Private  Banks  have  been  absorbed  by  Joint  Stock  Banks 
having  head  offices  in  their  own  neighbourhood  or  in  London.     The 
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reduced  number  of  City  Private  Banks  that  remained  were  also  the 
largest,  and  these  were  content  to  pubhsh  their  accounts  without  any 
change  in  their  constitution.  Later  on  several  country  banks  followed 
their  example,  and  were  bold  enough  to  publish  statements  showing 
comparatively  modest  totals. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  our  banking  system, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  crisis  which  it  is  now  undergoing  three  points 
stand  out  prominently.  First,  the  increased  pressure  which  has  been 
applied  by  pubHc  opinion  in  its  demand  for  the  publication  of  accounts. 
Next,  the  reduction  in  the  nominal  total  of  Private  Banks  by  the 
absorption  of  some  of  the  smaller  of  them  by  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  preponderance  of  the  Joint  Stock  over 
the  older  system.  Lastly,  the  general  tendency  to  coalition,  and  the 
concentration  of  banking  in  a  few  powerful  hands. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  desire  to  see  balance-sheets  may  not  be 
pushed  too  far.  As  with  a  map,  so  it  is  with  a  balance-sheet :  it 
requires  some  education  and  training  to  read  the  signs  conventional  in 
each.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  balance-sheets  are  not  to  be 
held  to  stand  or  fall  as  they  may  or  may  not  be  found  to  adapt 
themselves  to  one  Procrustean  measuring-rod.  Varying  conditions 
nmst  at  all  times  prescribe  varying  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business 
with  prudence  and  safety :  nor  even  when  comparing  what  is 
apparently  like  with  Uke,  can  we  always  be  certain  that  we  have 
before  us  things  that  are  really  identical.  Furthermore,  a  sad 
experience  has  shown  that  a  fair  balance-sheet  may  cover  an  unsound 
position,  and  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  abundantly  shown 
that  the  ofl&cial  examination  of  the  accounts  of  National  Banks  is 
not  only  insufficient  to  guarantee  solvency,  but  also  that  such  examin- 
ation is  apt  to  create  a  false  confidence  that  defeats  the  very  end  and 
object  of  the  published  statement  of  accounts.  There  seems  therefore 
some  little  danger  in  the  proposal  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the 
past  session,  that  publication  of  accounts  should  be  compulsory  and 
uniform. 

The  passage  of  any  such  enactment  would  in  all  probability  give  a 
further  impetus  to  the  ehmi nation  of  the  smaller  Provincial  Banks  by 
absorption  into  their  larger  competitors — a  process  perhaps  inevitable, 
but  whose  march  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  accelerate.  The  Provincial 
Banks,  under  the  old  system,  have  done  good  service  to  the  trade  of 
the  country.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  their  districts, 
the  position  and  characters  of  their  customers,  they  have  fostered  and 
developed  local  trade,  agriculture,  and  industries  in  a  manner  that 
might  be  impossible  under  new  conditions.  It  has  been  made  a 
complaint  from  Scotland  that  the  resources  of  the  country  have,  since 
the  Scotch  banks  opened  branches  in  London,  been  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  use  to  the  metropolis  ;  and  that  heavy  discount  rates  are 
charged  locally,  while  the  money  is  being  employed  at  lower  rates  in 
the  London  money  market.     The  same  complaint  has  here  and  there 
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Y>een  made  in  England,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  any  change  in  the 
conditions  of  banking  in  this  respect  should  take  place  gradually, 
rather  than  bv  anv  sudden  movement  that  mi^^ht  entail  some 
dislocation  of  local  trade  and  industry. 

But  it  seems  inevitable  that,  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  banking 
power  of  the  countrj-  will  be  gathered  into  few  hands.  There  are  signs 
that  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  country  bankers  will  be  followed  by 
the  combination,  or  coahtion  of  those  that  remain,  into  territorial 
groups.  The  result  will,  as  regards  the  pubhc,  be  much  the  same,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  objections  raised  two  hundred  years  ago 
against  the  new-fashioned  goldsmiths,  will  be  revived  against  their 
more  powerful  successors.  These  objections  proved  to  be  ill-founded 
in  the  past,  and  may  again  be  found  to  be  invalid.  Nothing  can  be 
more  admirable  on  the  whole  than  the  management  heretofore  of  the 
large  Joint  Stock  Banks,  but  a  few  great  and  sinister  examples  to  the 
contrarj'  make  it  well  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  *  celsae  graviore 
casu  decidunt  turres.*  In  any  case,  the  development  of  a  movement 
that  involves  the  possibility  of  an  alteration  in  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  countr}'  deserves  to  be  carefully  watched  by  a  wider  circle  than 
that  of  those  who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  banking  business. 

John  B.  Mabtin 


The  Coinage  Act. 

We  may  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  passing  of  the  *  Coinage 
Act,  1891,'  which,  notwithstanding  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed 
to  the  contrary,  may  safely  be  taken  to  have  definitively  settled  the 
question  of  the  withdrawal  of  light  gold  coin  from  circulation. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  1889  empowered  the  Government  to  receive 
light  gold  coins  of  former  reigns  at  their  full  nominal  value,  and  was 
followed  by  Orders  in  Council  directing  the  withdrawal  of  these  coins 
by  the  Bank  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  Mint.  This  operation  was 
practically  concluded  by  March  31,  1890,  and  finally  a  Proclamation 
dated  November  22,  1890,  called  in  all  pre-Victorian  gold  coins  and 
made  them  uncurrent  from  February  28  last.  After  these  measures, 
therefore,  nothing  remained  but  to  deal  with  the  light  coins  of  the 
present  reign. 

Under  the  Act  just  passed  any  gold  coins  still  legally  current,  which 
are  below  the  least  current  weight  as  provided  by  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1870,  and  which  have  not  been  defaced  or  illegally  dealt  with,  may, 
subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by  Order  in  Council,  be  exchanged 
or  paid  for  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Mint  at  their  full  nominal  value. 
In  the  Act  of  1889  it  was  provided  that  a  loss  exceeding  four  grains  in 
a  pre-Victorian  sovereign  or  half-sovereign  should  be  primd  facie 
evidence  that  the  coin  had  been  illegally  dealt  with,  and  in  the  Act  of 
1891  the  limit  has  been  reduced  to  three  grains.     In  order  to  defeat 
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the  machinations  of  the  '  sweater,'  to  which,  however,  -we  need  not 
attach  too  much  importance,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Bank 
should  be  armed  with  some  such  weapon  of  defence  as  a  prescribed 
weight  beyond  which  they  are  not  bound  to  receive  a  light  coin,  and  it 
was  reasonable  that,  if  a  limit  of  four  grains  was  fixed  for  pre- Victorian 
coins,  a  somewhat  smaller  limit  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  coins 
of  later  date.  We  imderstand,  however,  that  the  authorities  in 
Threadneedle  Street  considered  themselves  justified  in  receiving  all 
pre-Victorian  coins  which  had  not  obviously  been  tampered  wdth,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  equally  liberal  methods  would  be  employed  in  regard  to  Victorian 
coins.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  holder  of  a  coin  which 
has  become  light  by  bond  fide  wear  and  tear  will  meet  \Nath  any  diffi- 
culty in  exchanging  it  at  the  Bank. 

The  expenses  of  withdrawal  have  for  the  present  been  met  by  the 
provision  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  according  to  w^hich  the  not 
inconsiderable  sum  of  £400,000,  with  any  interest  which  may  accrue 
on  it,  is  absolutely  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  withdrawing  light 
gold. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  many  divergent  estimates 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  of  the  amount  of  light  gold 
coin  in  circulation,  nor  indeed  can  any  such  estimate  amoimt,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  much  more  than  a  conjecture.  The  condition  of 
the  gold  coinage  has  formed  the  subject  of  careful  inquiries  by  the  late 
Professor  Jevons,  Mr.  John  B.  Martin,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave ; 
and  in  1888  an  examination  was  made  at  the  Mint  under  the  directions 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  parcels  of  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  withdrawn  by  the  General  Post  Office  on  a  definite  day  from 
three  hundred  post  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  results  of 
this  examination,  as  compared  wdth  those  of  previous  inquiries,  which 
are  given  at  length  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Mint  for  1889,^  point  to  a  gold  circulation  at  that  time  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  £80,000,000  in  sovereigns,  and  £22,500,000  in  half- 
sovereigns.  The  immediate  cost  of  withdrawing  the  light  coin  in 
circulation  w^as  estimated  at  £804,000,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
gold  coinage  in  proper  condition  for  the  futm-e  at  £47,000  a  year.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  estimate  included  the  pre- 
Victorian  coins  which  have  since  been  finally  withdrawn,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  appeared  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  total  amount  of 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  in  circulation  might  not  greatly  exceed 
£73,000,000,  if  indeed  it  reached  that  figure.  Mr.  Goschen  pointed 
out  that  whereas  the  light  pre-Victorian  coins  in  circulation  had  been 
estimated  at  £4,300,000  only  £2,300,000  had  been  actually  received  for 
exchange,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  analogy  held  good,  the  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Victorian  coins  remaining  current  might  not  improbably 
^  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  presented  to  Parliament,  p.  95. 
No.    3. — VOL.    I.  N   N 
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be  found  proportionately  too  high.  It  is  calculated  that  the  sum  of 
£400,000  set  apart  by  the  Act  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  withdrawing  £20,000,000  in  sovereigns  and  £8,500,000  in  half- 
sovereigns,  an  operation  which  could  not  be  completed  within  less  than 
two  or  three  years,  and  for  the  present,  therefore,  ample  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  expenditure  which  will  fall  upon  the  Mint.  The 
principle  of  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  coinage  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  has  been  affirmed,  and  it  will  only  remain  for  Parliament  to  vote 
in  course  of  time  such  further  sums  as  may  be  each  year  required  to 
give  effect  to  its  decision. 

The  only  remaining  provision  of  the  Act  is  one  which  commends 
itself  to  common  sense.  When  the  Coinage  Act  of  1870  for  the  first 
time  fixed  a  limit  of  weight  for  each  individual  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
coin,  it  took  as  the  *  remedy '  or  margin  of  weight  within  which  each 
coin  could  be  legally  issued,  the  proportionate  fraction  of  the  total 
deviation  of  weight  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  allowed  for  the 
coins  when  weighed  in  bulk.  The  result  has  been  that,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  coins,  the  remedy  on  which  has  necessarily  been 
very  minute,  the  number  of  rejections  of  finished  coins,  in  all  other 
respects  fit  for  issue,  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  accuracy  in  coining.  The  Act,  while  leaving  un- 
touched the  remedy  for  the  sovereign,  authorizes  a  small  extension  of 
those  for  the  half-sovereign  and  silver  coins,  amounting  in  the  case  of 
the  half-sovereign  to  five-himdredths  of  a  grain  only,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  shiUing  to  twenty-one  himdredths  of  a  grain.  As  regards 
the  other  silver  coins,  the  latitude  is  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  for 
those  of  lower  than  for  those  of  higher  denominations.  By  thus 
legalizing  the  issue  of  coins  slightly  heavier  or  lighter  than  at  present, 
the  new  law  enables  the  Mint  to  ensure  a  considerably  more  rapid  out- 
turn of  coin. 


Notes  on  Current  Topics. 


The  preliminary  reports  of  the  Census  for  1891  clench  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  quinquennial  Census.  For  it  is  made  manifest 
that  the  method  upon  which  our  estimates  of  the  population  during 
the  intercensal  periods  are  at  present  obtained  is  grossly  inaccurate. 
Hitherto  it  might  have  been  hoped  that,  though  the  estimates  for 
particular  places  were  erroneous,  yet  for  a  whole  kingdom,  by  a  well- 
known  statistical  principle,  the  totals  were  fairly  accurate  ;  in  the  case 
of  England  and  Wales  at  least.  But  now  it  appears  that,  even  in  that 
case — the  best  adapted  for  the  application  of  the  official  method— the 
estimate  exceeds  the  real  figure  by  some  seven  hundred  thousand,  that 
is  by  almost  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  of  the  real  figure,  29,001,018. 
The  items  are  of  course  much  more  inaccurate ;  the  branches  are  even 
more  corrupt  than  the  tree.  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  gives  instances  of  towns  for  which 
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the  death-rates,  based  on  the  ofl&cial  estimates  of  the  population  in 
those  towns,  differed  from  the  true  rates  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or 
even  twenty-six  per  cent.  So  inaccurate  were  the  figures,  that  in  more 
than  one  case  the  death-rates  seemed  to  have  fallen  ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
they  had  risen.  Such  statistical  lights  are  more  bewildering  than 
mere  darkness. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  a  quinquennial  Census,  and  perhaps  after 
it  for  the  intercensal  periods,  it  might  be  well  to  employ  with  respect 
to  the  totals  of  each  kingdom  Dr.  Longstaffs  ingenious  method,  which 
takes  into  account  such  statistics  as  are  available  respecting  mi- 
gration within  the  United  Kingdom,  rather  than  the  official  estimate, 
which  rests  on  the  simple  assumption  that  the  rate  of  the  growth 
of  population  in  the  next  decade  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  last.  A 
statistical  prophecy  has  seldom  been  better  fulfilled  than  that  of  Dr. 
Longstaffs,  which  we  recorded  in  our  last  number  (June  1891,  p.  387). 
For  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
respectively 

Dr.  Longstaff's  estimates  were  29,012,776,      4,105,484,      4,694,789  ; 
while  the  true  figures  are  29,001,018,      4,033,103,      4,706,162. 


The  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  which  held  its  sittings 
in  London  last  month,  touched  the  interests  of  economists  at  many 
points.      Dr.  Ogle  resumed  his   celebrated   investigations   as   to   the 
influence  of  occupations  on  health.     Having  ingeniously  ehminated  the 
disturbing  effect  which  differences  in   the  ages  of  the  classes  under 
observation  exercise  on  the  statistics,  he  expressed  the  mortahty  of 
each  occupation  as  a  percentage  of  that  minimum  which  is  incident  to 
the  clerical  profession.     For   example,   the  comparative  mortality  of 
earthenware    makers  is   314   (more   than    three    times    the    clerical 
standard).     The  coefficient  for  inn  and  hotel  servants  is  397.      The 
paper  contains  new  investigations  of  the  causes  of  these  remarkable 
differences.     On  one  of    these   causes,   intemperance,   new  hght  was 
thrown  by   Professor   Westergaard,   of    Copenhagen,    who  presented 
an  extended  review  of  the  statistical  knowledge  at  present  available 
on  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to  public  health,  together  with  a  critical 
survey  of  the  methods  in  vogue  for  increasing  the  sobriety  of  peoples. 
On  the  whole,  he  appeared  to  lean  towards  what  is  known  as  *  the 
Gothenburg   system.'      Economists  who   take   a  wide  view  of  their 
province  will  study  Mr.  Galton's  presidential  address  relating  to  the 
comparative  fertility  of   different  classes  and  races,  and  Dr.  Korosi's 
})aper  on  the  influence  of   parental  age  on  the  vitality  of  children. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  summarise  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Demographic  Section. 

N    N   2 
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We  are  confined  also  to  merely  tabulating  the  varied  subjects 
which  have  been  discussed  by  Section  F  of  the  British  Association, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  at  Cardiff.  Here  is  a  register 
of  the  work  done  there  : — 

Address  on  Nationalism  and  Cosmopolitanism  in  Economics  ;  The 
President.     Arbitration  with  regard  to  Miners'  Wages  ;  C.  H.  Perkins. 
The  Coal  Question ;    T.  Forster    Brown,  Esq.       Miriers'   Thrift  and 
Employers'  Liability  ;    G.  L.  Campbell,  Esq.     Industrial  Insurance  in 
Germany ;    L.  Tylor.     Life  Insurance;    John  M.  McCandlish,  Esq. 
T}ie  Survival   of  Domestic  Industries ;    Prof.  Conner.     Free  Travel  ; 
S.  M.  Burroughs.     The  alleged  Differences  in  the  Wages  paid  to  Men 
and  to  Women  for  similar  Work ;    S.  Webb,  Esq.     The   Taxation  of 
Inventors ;    Dr.  Lewis  Edmunds.     Becent  Material  Progress  in  India 
in  relation  to  British  Trade  :   (i)    Agriculture ;    C.    L.    Tupper,    Esq. 
(ii)  Bailway  Communication ;    W.  C.  Furnivall,  Esq.     Beport  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elemefitary   Schools.     The 
Up-bringing  of  Pauper  Children ;    J.  O.  Bevan.      The  Data  available 
for  Determining   the   best   Limit  {physically)  for  Hours  of  Labour ; 
Dr.  Arlidge.     The  Cure  of  Consumption  in   its   Economic  Aspects ; 
G.  W.  Hambleton.     The  Increase  of  Food  and  PojnilatioJi ;    W.  E.  A. 
Axon.     Le  Play's  Method  of  Systematic   Observation;    F.   Aubertin. 
Becent  Changes  in  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
E.  Cannan,  Esq. 


The  new  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Home 
Secretary  in  February,  has  now  passed  into  law,  after  undergoing  a  few 
modifications  in  its  way  through  Parliament.  Its  object  is  to  make 
some  miscellaneous  but  minor  amendments  in  the  general  Factory 
Act  of  1878.  It  extends  the  sanitary  requirements  of  that  Act  to  all 
workshops  whatever,  except  domestic  workshops  in  which  only 
members  of  the  same  family  are  employed,  but  intrusts  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  factories,  to  the 
factory  inspector,  but,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  local  authority,  the 
factory  inspector  being  however  empowered  to  interfere,  if  the  local  au- 
thority neglects  the  duty,  and  to  perform  it  at  the  latter's  expense.  A  new 
provision  is  made  against  fire  :  all  factories  employing  more  than  forty 
persons  are  required  to  have  efficient  means  of  escape  on  each  storey 
above  the  ground  floor.  The  age  of  permissible  employment  for 
children  is  raised  from  ten  years  to  eleven  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1893.  The  employment  of  women  for  four  weeks  after  child-birth  is 
absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  w^ork  of  all  women  in  factories  and 
workshops  during  the  day — which  might  hitherto  be  brought  within  any 
specified  period  of  fifteen  hours,  with  four-and-a-half  hours  off  for 
meals — must  now  be  brought  within  a  specified  period  of  twelve  hours» 
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taken   between  6  a.m.    and    10  p.m.,  with   an  hour-and-a-half  off  for 
meals,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  period  is  eight  hours  with  half- 
an-hour  off.   The  new  Act  makes  it  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  for  any 
person  to  bribe  an  operative  to  disclose   an  employer's  trade  secret 
regarding  the  process  of  manufacture  ;  and  while  it  gives  pieceworkers 
in   the  textile  industries  a  special  right  to  have  supplied  to  them  along 
\vith  their  work  sufficient  particulars  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  wages  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  work,  it  makes  the 
disclosure  of  any  of  these   particulars   a   penal  offence.      Finally,  it 
contains  two  provisions  directed  against  the  sweating  system.     The 
occupier  of  any  kind  of  workshop  (except  the  domestic)  is  now  required 
to  advertise  the  factory  inspector  of  the  opening  of  his  workshop  exactly 
as  factory  occupiers  were  required  already,  and  the  occupiers  of   all 
factories  and  all  workshops  alike   are  required  to  keep,  in  a  certain 
particular  form,  a  list  of    their  outworkers  for  the  inspection  of  the 
sanitary  authority  and  the  factory  inspector. 


Laundries  are  included  in  the  workshops  brought  under  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  this  new  Act.  But  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord 
Dunraven  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  giving  laundresses  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  more  especially  for  shortening  their 
present  hours  of  labour,  was  thrown  out  by  forty-nine  votes  to  thirty  on 
the  ground — stated  first  by  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  then 
repeated  with  more  emphasis  by  the  Premier  himself — that  this  was  a 
new  departure,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation 
without  first  instituting  a  full  and  special  inquiry  into  its  bearings. 
The  new  departure,  according  to  Lord  Sahsbury,  was  this,  that  whereas 
in  factory  legislation  hitherto  we  always  had  to  do  with  industries  which 
manufactured  articles  for  sale,  we  should  in  laundries  be  dealing,  for 
the  first  time,  with  what  is  in  reality  a  species  of  domestic  service. 


A  Bill  for  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of  working-class 
insurance  was  introduced  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  early  in  July,  and  is  now  undergoing  con- 
sideration. It  provides  both  for  a  pension  in  old  age  and  an  insurance 
against  death  ;  and  is  to  be  open  to  all  workmen,  employes,  m^tayersk 
and  domestic  servants  of  either  sex,  if  they  are  of  French  nationality 
and  have  an  annual  income  of  less  than  3,000  francs.  Apparently 
small  peasant  proprietors  and  artizans  working  on  their  own  account — 
both  very  numerous  classes  in  France — remain  outside,  and,  in  fact,  the 
chief  provisions  of  the  scheme  are  inapplicable  except  to  persons  in  the 
employment  of  another.  It  is  not  made  compulsory  to  join  the  fund, 
but  every  person  entitled  to  join  it  is  presumed  to    desire  to  do  so 
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unless  he  makes  an  express  declaration  to  the  contrary  before  the  local 
mayor.     In  the  absence  of   such   declaration  his  employer   is   made 
bound  to  retain  from  his  wages  a  sum  of  five  centimes  at  least,  or  ten 
at  most,  for  every  day  he  works,  and  to  contribute  an  equal  sum  on 
the  workman's  behalf  out  of  his  own  pocket,  whereupon  the  State  will 
still  further  enlarge  the  premium  by  a  contribution  amounting  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  combined  contributions  of  the  workman  and  the  employer. 
The  premium  begins  to  be  paid  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  if  it  is  con- 
tinuously paid  for  thirty  years  the  workman  will  be  entitled  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-five  to  a  pension  of  from  300  to  600  francs  a  year,  according 
to  the  amoimt  of  the  premium.     In  the  event  of  lapses,  for  which  he 
can  offer  a  reasonable  explanation  and  which  do  not  exceed  five  years 
in  all,  he  may  get  the  lost  years  to  count  by  paying  up  the  arrears,  or 
he  may,  if  he  prefers,  have  the  lost  years  added  on  to  the  end  of  the 
regular  term.     Then  the  workman  who  has  joined  the  fund  may  secure 
to  his  family  at  his  death  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  amount  he 
has  personally  contributed  in  premiums  by  paying  a  small  additional 
premium  every  year,  of  which  the  State  will  pay  one-third.     Though 
foreigners  are  ineligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  their  masters  are 
compelled  all  the  same  to  pay  ten  centimes  a  head  for  them  for  every- 
day they  work,  to  prevent  them  being  preferred  for  employment  to 
natives.      As  there  are  said  to  be  a  million  foreign  workmen  in  Erance, 
the  fund  is  expected  to  gain   from  this  source  about    thirty   milHon 
francs  a  year.     The  calculations  have  been  made  on  two  assumptions — 
that  men  work  on  an  average  290  days  in  the  year,  and  that  the  State 
can  invest   the   money  at   4   per   cent. ;    but   both  these  and   other 
assumptions  which  constituted  the  financial  basis  of  the  project  have 
encountered  much  adverse  criticism,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  going  so  far 
as  to  scout  the  whole  plan  as  another  Panama  scheme. 


The  draft  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Labour  Commission  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  strikes  has  been  issued. 
It  recommends  the  formation  by  State  authority  of  a  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  of  a  somewhat  composite  character.  The 
Board  of  Arbitration  is  to  consist  of  three  members  appointed  for  a 
term  of  years,  of  whom  the  Chairman  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  his  two  coadjutors  by  some  body  representing  employers 
and  some  body  representing  employed  respectively.  This  board  is  to 
pronounce  a  decision  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  but  its  award  is  not  to 
be  made  enforceable  at  law,  the  expectation  being  that  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  in  England  the  arbitrators'  award  will  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  parties.  But  arbitration  itself  is  only  to  be  resorted 
to  when  eflforts  at  conciliation  have  failed,  and  for  this  first  duty  of 
conciliation  a  special  board  is  to  be  constituted  for  each  dispute.  It 
is  to  consist  of  the  three  permanent  members  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  six  other  members,  three  to  be  chosen  by  each  party 
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to  the  dispute ;  and  the  Committee  think  that,  as  so  many  disputes 
originate  merely  in  ignorance  and  mutual  misunderstanding  and 
unfounded  suspicions  and  alarms,  the  mediation  of  a  board  constituted 
in  the  way  proposed  and  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  a  State  institution, 
would  be  generally  successful  without  any  need  of  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  Govemor*s  speech  at  the  opening  of  last  Parliament 
announced  a  Government  Bill  for  '  the  constitution  of  courts  of 
conciUation,  and  of  tribunals  to  conduct  and  determine  cases  of 
arbitration  in  final  resort,  and  to  make  other  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  trade  disputes.' 


The  Colony  of  Victoria  some  years  ago  placed  the  state  railways 
under    the    control   of    a   board   of    separate  Commissioners  entirely 
independent  of    the   Government.     This   plan    was    adopted   for  the 
purpose  of   excluding  all  possibility  of   illegitimate  poHtical  influence 
from  the  management  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  it  has 
been    borrowed   from    Victoria   by    most   of    the   other    Australasian 
colonies,  and  been  thought  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  other  writers  to 
furnish  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  state  management.     But 
experience  in  Victoria  has  shown  it  to  work  ill,  and  the  Government  of 
the  colony  has  now  announced  its  intention  of  introducing  a  bill  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  for  amending  the  Eailways  Management 
Act,  by  which  it  was  originally  legalised.    The  great  fault  of  the  system 
is  that,  in  freeing  the  railways  from  the  control  of  the  Government,  it 
freed  them  at  the  same  time  from  all  possibility  of  control  by  the  public, 
and  the  usual  effects  of  irresponsibility  in  a  great  spending  department  of 
state  soon  appeared  again,  and  in  a  much  more  aggravated  form,  because 
the  irresponsibility  was  so  much  more  complete.    Under  the  old  system 
there  always  existed  some  sort  of  check  in  the  fact  that  a  question 
could  be  asked  in  Parliament  about,  any  thing  that  seemed  wrong,  and  a 
minister  or  even  a  ministry  might  be  dismissed  in  consequence ;  but 
when  a  job  was  suspected  under  the  new  system,  no  information  what- 
ever could  be  obtained,  for  the  Commissioners  refused  on  principle  to 
answer  any  questions  put  by  the  Government,  and  private  persons  had 
no  means  of  bringing  them  to  book.    Complaints  are  accordingly  rife  of 
the   great    and  growing  extravagance  of  their  management,  of   their 
indifference  to  the  public  convenience,  and  even  of  the  increase  of  the 
very  evil   the   system   was  devised  to  check  ;  for  though  illegitimate 
poHtical  influence  may  have  been  stopped,  illegitimate  private  influence 
is  said  to  have  become  more  rampant  than  ever.     Trains  of  a  dozen 
carriages  are  stated  to  be  run  regularly  to  accommodate  a  single  traveller, 
and  rural  land  to  have  been  bought  for  railway  construction  at  £44  an 
acre,  when  £2  an  acre  was  the  ordinary  market  price  for  it.     How  far 
any  of  these  particular  charges  may  be  correct  we  have  neither  means  nor 
interest  to  say,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  Victorian  Railway 
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Budget  has  shown  a  deficit  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  that  public 
opinion  is  strongly  aroused  to  the  conviction  that  direct  Government 
management,  with  all  its  faults,  is  nevertheless  better,  because  it  is 
itself  more  manageable,  than  the  management  of  irresponsible 
Commissioners.  Hence  the  promised  Eailways  Amendment  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  which  aims  practically  at  subjecting  the  Commissioners 
to  the  effective  control  of  the  Minister  of  Eailways,  from  which  the 
Eailways  Amendment  Act  had  exempted  them. 


Mrs.  Pechey  Phipson  writes  to  the  Times  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
new  Indian  Factory  Act  limiting  the  work  of  women  to  eleven  hours 
a  day  is  that  mill  owners  are  preparing  to  dispense  with  the  service  of 
women  altogether  as  opportunity  occurs,  and  she  raises  once  again  the 
old  alarm  that  the  only  result  of  the  interference  will  be  to  drive  women 
from  the  lighter  work  of  the  mill  to  more  severe  and  brutalising  work, 
like  that  of  the  paddy  field.     Such  a  result  has  never  ensued  in  this 
country,  though  it  has  alw^ays  been  prophesied.     Women  hold  their 
place  in  our  mills  as  securely  after  the  Factory  Acts  as  before  them, 
because  employers  have  alw^ays  found  they  did  about  as  much  work  in 
the  shorter  day  as  in  the  longer,  and  Mrs.  Pechey  Phipson  states  facts, 
from  her  own  knowledge  of  Indian  factory  life,  which  show  there  is 
no  impossibility  of  the  same  thing  happening  in  that  country.     Indian 
mill  workers  seem   never   under  the  former  system  to   have  actually 
wrought  eleven  hours  a  day  or  anything  like  it,  for  says  Mrs.  Pechey 
Phipson,  *  they  could  always  get  a  day  off,  and  they  left  their  work  for 
a  few  minutes  whenever  they  liked  in  charge  of  their  companion  and 
went  out  for  a  chat,  or  a  drink,  or  to  take  their  food.'      This  easy  and 
intermittent  habit  of  working  is  no  exclusively  oriental  peculiarity,  it 
is    a    constant    and  even  necessary  feature  of  the  long-hour    system 
everywhere.      As  steadier  application  always  comes  in  with  shorter 
hours,  why  should  it  not  come  iif  India,  where  there  is  apparently  so 
much  room  for  it  ? 


The  first  chapter  of  the  Annual  Eeview  of  Indian  Trade,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  summarises  the  prominent  trade  features  of  the  year. 
One  such  feature  is  the  phenomenal  variation  in  the  price  of  silver  and 
the  consequent  range  of  exchange.  The  quickly  rising  exchange  gave 
a  temporary  stimulus  to  importation.  But  the  total  trade  for  1890 — 91 
— imports  and  exports  together — shows  an  increase  of  only  about  2  per 
cent,  over  the  total  trade  for  1889 — 90,  while  the  average  rate  of 
increase  in  the  four  preceding  years  was  5 J  per  cent.  The  expansion 
of  trade  during  the  decade  1881 — 1891  has  been  about  four  times 
more  rapid  than  the  expansion  of  population.  The  value  of  the  total 
trade  for  1890 — 91,  Ex.  193,134,966,  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seven 
rupees  per  head  of  the  population,  which,  according  to  the  Census  of 
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last  February,  was  286,697,000,  Discussing  the  details  of  commerce, 
the  writer,  Mr.  J.  E.  O'Connor,  removes  the  popular  impression  that 
the  country  is  being  denuded  of  its  food  supphes  by  exportation.  The 
exports  of  food  grains  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  increased  at  all  in 
the  last  decade  ;  at  any  rate  when  account  is  taken  of  the  increase 
of  the  area  under  cultivation.  Many  interesting  details  respecting 
other  articles  of  trade  are  given.  The  increased  importation  of  sugar 
is  a  noticeable  feature.  The  question  is  raised:  '"Is  this  feature  of 
trade  the  result  of  artificial  encouragement  of  production  in  Europe, 
or  is  it  the  result  of  natural  causes? " 


The  volume  relating  to  Prices  and  Wages  in  India  compiled  in  the 
statistical  branch  of  the  Finance  and  Commerce  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  issued  this  year,  is  rich  in  statistical  matter. 
The  first  part  contains  the  prices  of  ten  food-grains  and  also  salt  in 
each  province  and  district  for  the  last  thirty  years — or  rather,  the 
inverse  prices,  the  quantities  of  each  article  which  were  obtainable  for 
a  rupee.  The  interpretation  of  the  statistics  is  assisted  by  a  table 
giving  the  average  annual  prices  of  certain  food-grains  at  selected 
stations.  There  is  evidenced  a  very  general  though  not  universal  rise 
in  the  prices  of  these  articles  of  food.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
gives  the  wholesale  prices  of  certain  staple  trade  commodities  in 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  exhibits  their  variations  from  year  to  year. 
The  general  decline  of  silver  prices  since  1873,  which  is  taken  as  the 
standard  year,  is  marked,  though  (in  the  case  of  the  Calcutta  statistics) 
qualified  by  some  exceptions.  The  third  part  of  the  volume  contains 
inter  alia  returns  of  the  average  monthly  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour  in  each  district  since  1873.  It  is  not  attempted  to  combine  the 
elements  of  each  part  of  the  volume,  much  less  to  connect  the  parts, 
by  means  of  index-numbers.  How  much  is  the  wage-earner  better  off 
in  virtue  of  a  rise  of  wages  attended  by  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  most 
exports  and  imports  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  most  food-grains  ?  Such 
questions  are  perhaps  incapable  of  numerical  solution. 


Eecent  Official  Keports  and  Eeturns. 

Agricultural  Eeturns  of  Great  Britain  for  1891. 

The  summary  of  these  returns,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  shows  a  continuation  in  the  decline  of  acreage  under 
wheat  which  has  prevailed  for  some  years — without  break  since  1888, 
and  with  only  a  slight  break  since  1884.  The  decline  of  acreage  under 
barley  and  oats  during  these  years  is  less  marked.  Meanwhile  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  hve  stock.     Comparing  1891 
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with  1890,  we  find  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  on  an  average — if  it  is 
allowable  to  strike  an  average  between  items  so  heterogeneous  as  sheep 
and  lambs,  pigs  and  cows — about  5  per  cent.  The  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  is  28,732,558.  If  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales 
were  to  appropriate  all  the  live  stock  of  Great  Britain,  there  would  be 
very  nearly  a  sheep  or  lamb  for  each  inhabitant,  but  only  a  tenth  of  a 
pig.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  is  less  easily  remembered 
—viz.,  6,852,821. 

Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  of  Great  Britain,  with   abstract 
Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom— 1890  (C.  6298). 

This  is  the  annual  statement  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
showing  the  estimated  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  appears  from  the  summary  tables  that  the  estimated  total  produce 
of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890  amounted  to  75,993,883 
bushels  as  compared  with  75,833,611  bushels  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  cultivation  amounted  to  2,478,677  and 
2,539,099  acres  respectively,  and  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  was  30*66 
bushels  in  1890  and  29*89  bushels  in  1889.  Corresponding  details  are 
given  for  barley,  oats,  &c. 

Bankruptcy.  Eighth  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Section 
131  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883  (C— 6462). 

This  publication  contains  in  addition  to  the  report  by  the  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  1883,  appendices  containing  the  report  of  the  Inspector-General 
in  Bankruptcy,  on  the  general  working  of  the  Act  of  1883 ;  tables  of 
Bankruptcy  Statistics ;  comparative  tables  for  a  series  of  years,  and  a 
report  by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  legal  proceedings 
conducted  by  him  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  1883  and  1890.  A 
comparison  of  the  years  1888,  1889  and  1890  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  cases  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  and  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act  1887  fell  from  8,321  in  the  former  year  to  7,108  in  the 
latter,  while  liabilities  were  £11,914,429,  in  1888,  and  £1Q^493,222  in 
1890.  The  estimated  loss  to  creditors  was  £544,985  less  in  1890  thaa 
in  the  preceding  year. 

British  India.  Statement  of  the  Trade  with  British  Possessions^ 
and  Foreign  Countries  for  the  five  years  1885 — 86  ^ol889 — 90 
(C— 6341). 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  was  as  follows : — Exclusive  of 
Government  transactions — merchandise  imported  in  1889 — 90, 
65,560,121  Ex.,  treasure  17,459,301  Rx.    The  corresponding  figures  for 
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1888—89  were  66,570,318  Ex.,  and  13,844,960  Ex.  In  the  exports  the 
value  of  merchandise  for  1889 — 90  was  103,396,862  Ex.  as  compared 
with  96,978,171  Ex.  in  1888—89,  and  of  treasurej  1,841,920  Ex.  and 
1708,497  Ex.  respectively.  It  is  stated  in  the  introduction  that  the 
imports  of  merchandise  in  1889 — 90  were  certainly  somewhat  below 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  these  depend  mainly  upon  cotton  goods, 
which  are  apt  in  one  year  to  be  sent  to  India  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
80  that  a  temporary  lull  follows.  There  was  also  a  heavy  decline  in 
railway  material  and  coal.  The  increase  in  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  nearly  6,500,000  Ex.,  about  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the  year 
before.  This  occurred  chiefly  under  cotton,  jute,  rice,  and  oil  seeds 
and  was  partly  due  to  rise  in  prices. 

Crofter  Colonisation — Second  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  carry  out  a  Scheme  of  Colonisation  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  of  Crofters  and  Cottars  from  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  with  Appendices 
(C— 6287). 

This  report  deals  with  the  condition  of  the  crofter  settlements  at 
Killarney  in  Manitoba  and  at  Saltcoats  in  the  North- West  Territories. 
The  former  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1888  and  the  latter  in 
the  spring  of  1889.  The  Commissioners  report  that  the  settlers  are  in 
a  satisfactory  condition — the  scheme  so  far  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  and  the  experience  acquired  has  been  most  valuable  as 
showing  in  what  its  details  require  to  be  amended.  They  state  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  colonisation  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  is  practicable,  and  that  it  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
settlers,  and  with  the  certainty  of  their  attaining  a  position  in  a  few 
years  which  will  enable  them  to  return  the  money  advanced  to  them. 

Crofters'  Commission,     Beport  for  the  Year  1890  (C. — 6305). 

This  is  a  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  by  the  Crofters' 
Commission  as  to  their  proceedings  under  the  Act  49  and  50  Vict. 
Cap.  29,  the  Act  50  and  51  Vict.  Cap.  24,  and  the  Act  51  and  52 
Vict.  Cap.  63  for  the  year  from  31st  December  1889  to  31st  December 
1890.  It  gives  particulars  of  the  fair  rents  fixed,  the  whole  number  of 
holdings  dealt  with,  arrears,  applications  for  enlargement  of  holdings, 
(tc,  in  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Eoss  and  Cromarty, 
and  Inverness  during  the  year  1890. 

Colonisation,  Beport  from  Select  Committee  on.     152. 

This  is  the  report  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  various  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  facilitate  emigration  from 
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the  congested  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  Colonies 
or  elsewhere  ;  to  examine  into  the  results  of  any  schemes  which  have 
received  practical  trial  in  recent  years  ;  and  to  report  generally  whether 
in  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  further  facilities  should  be  given  to 
promote  emigration,  and  it  so  upon  the  means  and  the  conditions  under 
which  such  emigration  can  best  be  carried  out,  and  the  quarters  to 
which  it  can  most  advantageously  be  directed.  The  Committee  in 
concluding  their  report  suggest  that  in  case  of  need  a  Board  of 
Emigration  and  Colonisation  should  be  established  for  England  and 
Wales  upon  the  lines  adopted  for  the  existing  Colonisation  Board  for 
Scotland.  The  Committee  also  state  that  they  have  no  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  present  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally 
calls  for  any  general  scheme  of  State  organised  colonisation  or 
emigration. 

Comparative  Trade  Statistics.      Statistical    Tables    showing    the 

progress   of   British    Trade   and   Production   1854 — 90.      In 

continuation  of  Tables  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 

Boyal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression  (C — 6394). 

This  return,  which   as    stated    in    the  title,  is  in  continuation    of 

C — 4621,  of  session  1886,  carries  the  information  contained  in  that  paper 

down  to  the  latest  date.     The  tables  given   relate  to  population  and 

emigration,  shipping  and  foreign  trade,  production,  profits  and  capital, 

money  market,  banking  and  currency,  prices  and  miscellaneous  statistics 

relating  to  the  United  Kingdom.      Statistical  tables  are  also  given  for  a 

series  of  years  relating  to  Germany,  France  and  the  United  States, 

Deaths  from  Starvation — (Metropolis).     245. 

This  return  gives  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
in  1890  upon  which  a  coroner's  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  '  death 
from  starvation,'  or  '  death  accelerated  by  privation.'  In  the 
Central  division  there  were  13  deaths,  8  in  the  Eastern  division,  1  in 
the  Kingston  division,  1  in  the  Newington  division,  3  in  the  North- 
Eastern  division,  2  in  the  Liberty  of  Her  Majesty's  Ducliy  of  Lancaster, 
and  3  in  the  City  and  Liberty  ot  Westminster — making  a  total  of  31. 

East  India,  (Factories).     Return.        86, 

This  is  the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  September  li 
under  the  orders  of  the  Governor -General  of  India  in  Comicil  to  inquire,  2 
in  the  centres  of  factory  labour,  into  the  views  and  requirements  of  t 
Indian  operatives  as  to  the  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  their  ]|~ 
in  factories.     This  Commission  was  appointed  in  consequeDrt 
draft  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Factories  Act  of  1881  .< 
introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  on  Slst  Janm 
a  provision  for  Umiting  the  hours  of  work  for  wc 
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day,  and  for  securing  to  women  anci  children  foui'  liolitlays  in  the  coui-bo 
of  each  month.  The  bill  as  introduced  into  thu  ('ouncil  contains  no 
clause  fixinj;  the  hours  of  lahour  or  providing  for  holidayH  for  adult 
males  employed  in  factories,  and  leaves  Sec.  7  of  the  existing  Act  which 
fixes  the  hours  of  employment  for  children  at  not  moix!  than  nine  in 
each  day,  as  it  stands. 

East  Imlia  (Progrexs  and  Ciinditioii).      Htoirmrnt  rxhilAtiiuj  the 

Material  I'nif/rexs  and  Condition  «/    India  dariiuj  lite  year 

1KH9— iW.     ru-aitij  Hixth  number.     2r.(). 

This  is  an  annual  review  of  the  jirogress  and  condition  of  India 

issued    by    the    India    Office.     The    prewiiit    n^ixirt    deals    with    the 

administration  and  Icfrislution,  nnmici])alities,  criniinal  and  civil  justinv 

finance,  land  revenue,  forestry,  agricultni-ii  and  mineral  resources,  pubhr 

works.  pfjit  otiic;  and  telegi-aphs,  education  and  literature,  emigration 

and  miin'aiion.  and  trade  and  manufactures  of  IJritish  India  for  ihe 

years  Ij?."".-* — H'J,  and  IHS'J — 1(0,     A  ]weli»iinary  i-eiKirt  on  the  census  of 

li?yi  is  alsMj  api*ended,  and  statistical  details  an;  given  relating  to  tlw 

native    states    and   frontiei'    relations,   and  the   anny    and   nitlit«n 

operations. 

Emi/jration  SfatixlicH  of  Irnland  /or  the  year  WM  (C — (iiBISi 

This  i«  an  annual  rtjturn  issued  by  the  lie^strar-General  of  I>nhtu. 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  emigration  returns  issued  h\  I^ 
Board  of  Trade.     The  present  publication  deals  with  emigratioi.  trai 
Ireland  t<j  all  jjarts  iriohiding  (jreat  Britain,  whereas  the  JltMr.-  - 
Trade  returns  relate  to  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Xh*- 
out  of  Euiojx-  only.     The  rci>oi-t  under  re\iew  is  aeoompanied  hvi*-- 
showing    the    nuiuljcr,    ages,    occup&tioiu,    conjugal    eaa&OK    -■ 
destination  of  the  emigrants  from  each  ooanty  and  pcovi»ieiu  1>^' 
during  the  year  1B90. 

aoM  who  left  Irish  parte  ii 
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applications  of  landlords  and  tenants.  In  the  month  under  review  the 
total  number  of  cases  dealt  with  was  1,026  relating  to  a  total  extent  of 
40,005  acres.  The  tenement  valuation  was  £23,105 ;  the  former  rent 
was  £28,691,  and  the  judicial  rent  fixed  was  £22,206. 

Loss  of  Life  at  Sea.     150. 

This  is  a  return,  dated  March  last,  to  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  showing  the  lives  lost  by  wreck,  drowning  or  other  accident 
in  British  merchant  ships  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  deals 
with  the  calendar  years  1883  to  1889  inclusive.  In  the  latter  year 
1411  masters  and  seamen  lost  their  lives  through  drowning,  or  1  in 
every  147  employed,  while  by  accidents  other  than  drowning  236 
seamen  lost  their  lives. 

Market  Bights   and   Tolls.       Report  of  the  Royal   Commission 

(C— 6268). 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  on  July 
5,  1887,  to  inquire  as  to  the  extent  to  which  market  rights  are  in  the 
hands  of  (1)  local  authorities,  (2)  trading  companies,  and  (3)  private 
persons  or  bodies  of  persons  other  than  trading  companies — as  to  the 
authority  under  which  such  rights  are  exercised ;  the  revenues  in 
respect  of  such  rights,  distinguishing  the  receipts  from  tolls,  rents,  &c., 
from  other  sources  of  receipt ;  the  accommodation  given  in  ret.um  for 
charges  levied,  the  ratio  of  market  tolls  to  value  of  articles  sold ;  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  trade  by  market  rights,  byelaws  and 
regulations ;  the  acquiring  by  local  authorities  of  existing  market 
rights;  the  farming  by  local  authorities  of  tolls,  rents,  &c.,  and  the 
placing  of  restrictions  on  sale  of  goods  outside  the  market  that  may 
lawfully  be  sold  inside ;  the  revision  from  time  to  time  of  tolls,  &c.,  of 
markets  held  by  the  local  authorities,  &c.,  and  generally  to  report  as  to 
the  alterations  which  may  be  desirable  in  the  existing  law  relating  to 
markets. 

Fourteen  volumes  have  been  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners.  Volume  I.  contains  the  first  report  of  the  Commission, 
and  report  by  Mr.  C.  I.  Elton,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe, 
Assistant  Commissioner  on  Charters  and  Eecords  relative  to  the 
history  of  fairs  and  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Volumes  II.  to  X. 
contain  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  and 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  England  and  Ireland.  Volume  XI.  contains 
the  final  report  of  the  Commissioners.  Volume  XII.  the  j)r^m  of 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant 
Commissioners.  Volume  XIII.  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  deals 
with  (1)  statistics  relating  to  markets  in  London,  and  to  markets 
owned  by  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  (2)  statistics  relating 
to  markets  in  England  and  Wales  owned  by  persons  other  than  local 
authorities,  and  (3)  statistics  relating  to  markets  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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Mines  —1890.    Summaries  of  the  Statistical  Portion  of  the  Beports 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines  (C — 6302). 

This  publication  shows  that  during  the  year  1890  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  the  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  674,434,  of  whom  5,890  were  females  above  ground.  The 
number  of  fatal  accidents  was  899,  and  the  total  number  of  deaths 
thereby  1,206  ;  being  a  decrease  of  13  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents, 
and  an  increase  of  78  in  the  number  of  lives  lost  compared  with  the 
totals  of  the  preceding  year.  There  was  one  death  for  every  543  persons 
employed,  which  is  more  favourable  than  the  ratio  1  in  538  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  quantity  of  mineral  wrought  in  the 
dififerent  districts  was  194,605,887  tons  as  compared  with  189,633,656 
tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Over  181  million  tons  was  coal  (an 
increase  of  4,697,664  tons  over  1889),  over  8  millions  iron-stone,  and 
the  remainder  fire-clay,  oil,  shale,  and  other  minerals.  The  ratios  of 
the  fatal  accidents  and  the  deaths  to  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  and  about  mines  under  the  present  and  former  Coal  Mines'  Act  are 
given  in  averages  for  the  periods  covered  by  the  first  three  Acts,  and 
in  detail  with  averages  since  1872.  These  show  that  the  occupation  of 
the  miner  is  now  more  than  twice  as  safe  as  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mining  Acts,  the  average  ratio  under  the  first  Act  being 
one  death  in  every  233  persons  employed,  under  the  second  Act  one 
death  in  258,  under  the  third  Act  one  death  in  312,  under  the  fourth 
Act  one  death  in  466,  while  for  the  present  year  it  is  one  in  528.  The 
summaries  are  accompanied  by  lists  of  inspectors  of  mines  under  both 
Mines  Acts,  of  the  secretaries  to  the  boards  for  examinations  under  the 
Acts,  and  particulars  of  examination  boards  and  examinations. 


Mines  and  Minerals.  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandy  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the 
Year  1890  (C— 6364). 

It  is  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  return,  which  is  prepared  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  it  contains  an  accomit  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  all  minerals  wrought  in  mines,  the  value  of 
all  minerals  obtained  from  openworks,  brineworks,  &c.,  a  table  of 
the  mines  inspection  districts  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
Inspectors,  Assistant  Inspectors,  Secretaries  to  Boards  for  Examiners, 
and  the  Clerk  of  Mineral  Statistics.  There  is  also  an  appendix  showing 
the  production  of  minerals  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions. 
Tabular  statements  are  given  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  each 
of  the  principal  minerals,  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  in 
certain  cases  information  is  also  added  as  to  distribution,  supplied  by 
railway  and  navigation  companies. 
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Mining  Boyalties,     Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  (C — 6331). 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  appointed  on 
August  19,  1889,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  mining  royalties,  sub- 
mitting evidence  which  has  been  taken  from  proprietors  of  minerals 
and  from  working  men  engaged  in  mining  industries  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Commissioners  state  that  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
thfey  have  received  some  evidence  which  they  venture  to  submit  is 
deserving  of  early  attention  with  regard  to  the  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Ireland,  which  may  follow 
the  subdivision  of  mineral  property  in  that  country,  under  the  laws 
which  are  now  in  force  or  are  contemplated  for  promoting  the  purchase 
of  land  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  They  add  that  they  intend 
taking  further  evidence  from  a  few  other  witnesses,  specially  acquainted 
with  mining  at  home,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Royal 
Warrant,  they  will  proceed  to  examine  into  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  mining  enterprise  is  conducted  in  India,  the  colonies,  and 
foreign  countries. 

Mint.     Beport  of  the  Deputij  Master  for  1890     (C— 6361). 

This  is  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Mint.  It  shows  that  the  value  of  the  coinage  in  1890  was  as  follows  : — 
Gold  £7,680,156,  silver  £1,694,688,  and  bronze  £90,285,  making  a 
total  of  £9,465,129.  The  average  total  value  of  the  coinage  for  the  ten 
years  1880-90  was  £3,162,418. 

Of  the  gold  total  £1,121,600  was  in  half  sovereigns,  the  coinage  of 
which  had  been  practically  suspended  since  1885.  The  five-pound  and 
two-pound  pieces  issued  in  1887  were  sufficient  to  meet  all  general 
demands  for  these  coins,  and  no  application  was  received  for  them 
during  the  year  under  review.  The  total  withdrawals  of  light  gold 
consequent  upon  the  Coinage  Act  of  1889  amount  to  £2,463,148,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  to  £51,299. 

Notwithstanding  the  abnormal  amount  of  silver  coin  issued  during 
the  year  1889,  the  demand  in  1890  was  again  very  large.  The  issues 
of  the  two  years  taken  together  amount  to  no  less  than  £3,873,576. 
Bronze  money  was  in  unusual  demand.  The  amount  issued  was 
£90,285,  of  which  £2,170  was  in  farthings,  and  £22,930  in  halfpence. 
The  total  value  of  bronze  coin  exceeded  the  issue  of  1889  by  £23,000. 

Pauperism  {England  and  Wales),     Return  (B).     Paupers  relieved 
on  Jamiarxj  1,  1891.     130  (B). 

This  periodical  return  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
shows  the  state  of  pauperism  in  each  of  the  648  unions  and  parishes 
in  England  and  Wales  on  January  1,  1891,  and  contains  also  summary 
tables  for  a  series  of  years.  The  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  the 
above  date  was  780,457,  or  2-7  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England 
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and  Wales.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt 
of  relief  on  January  1  in  each  year  from  1858  to  1891,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  which  the  paupers  relieved  on  January  1, 
1891,  bore  to  the  estimated  population  was  smaller  than  it  had  been  on 
the  same  day  on  any  preceding  year,  and  that  the  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  that  day  was,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  population, 
smaller  than  the  number  relieved  on  the  same  day  in  twenty-nine  out 
of  the  thirty- three  preceding  years. 

Pauperism   {England  and    Wales),      Betnrn    (A).      Comparative 
Statement  of  Pauperism.  April  1891.     130  (A — 111). 

This  statement  shows  that  the  number  of  persons  (excluding 
lunatics  in  asylums  and  licensed  houses  and  vagrants)  relieved  in 
England  and  Wales  on  the  last  day  in  each  week  of  the  month  of 
April  was  as  follows : — First  week,  669,755,  second,  670,586,  third, 
669,838,  fourth,  667,397,  and  fifth,  665,921.  The  number  of  paupers  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  April  1891  was  smaller  than  the  number  relieved 
in  the  corresponding  month  in  any  of  the  preceding  years  since  1857. 

Potato  Crop,  Failure  of.     131. 

This  is  a  report  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  Ireland,  dated 
February  16,  1891,  on  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  It  states  that  the 
districts  in  which  the  disease  has  appeared  comprise  about  one-half  of 
Ireland.  On  light  dry  soils  with  a  limestone  substratum,  and  on  well- 
drained  lands  the  potato  crop  was  in  some  places  excellent,  and  generally 
not  very  far  short,  but  in  cold,  wet,  inferior  lands,  and  in  mountain 
districts  the  failure  everjnvhere  was  very  serious.  It  would  appear  from 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  it  is  in  those  parts  of  the  West  where 
chronic  poverty  prevails,  and  where  the  potato  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
people  that  the  failure  was  most  complete.  Owing  to  the  unevenness  of 
the  crop  in  eveiy  district  the  inspectors  felt  some  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  but  their  reports  appear  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  western  unions  the  crop  w^as  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  average  yield,  while  in  some  of  the  more  congested 
districts  the  crop  was  hardly  one-fourth  of  the  usual  return. 

Keturns  are  annexed  to  the  report  showing  (1)  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  the  distressed  unions  at  the  close  of 
each  week  from  November  1,  1890,  to  February  7,  1891,  (2)  the 
proceedings  under  the  Seed  Potatoes  Supply  Act  up  to  the  date  of  the 
report,  and  (3)  information  in  detail  concerning  the  unions  which  have 
been  most  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
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Prices   of   Bread   in  Italy   and  Austria.     Return.     Commercial 
No.  6  (1891)  (C.  6252). 

This  is  a  return  to  a  circular  from  the  Foreign  Office  dated  29th 
November  1890,  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Officers  at  Rome, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Naples  and  Leghorn,  and  to  the  Acting  Consul  at 
Trieste  requesting  them  to  furnish  a  return  of  the  price  of  bread  in 
their  respective  Consular  districts.  The  replies  to  the  circular  are 
given  in  extenso. 

Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  relative  to  the 
recoinmendations  of  the  Berlin  Labour  Conference  (C — 6371). 

This  is  a  return  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  copies 
of  reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  on  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  by  foreign  governments  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Berlin  Labour  Conference.  It  contains  the 
replies  to  a  circular  from  the  Foreign  Office,  enquiring  whether  any 
legislation  has  taken  place  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Berlin  Conference  on  the  labour  question,  or  on  similar  lines,  and  if 
so,  the  precise  nature  of  the  legislative  action  thus  taken,  and  if  any 
system  analogous  to  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  *  half  time ' 
system  exists.  The  return  contains  replies  from  France,  Switzerland^ 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Austria,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  Spain  and  Denmark. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions  for  the  year  1890  (C.  6342). 

This  is  the  annual  detailed  statement  showing  the  import,  export, 
and  transit  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past  year.  In  addition 
to  the  quantities  and  values  of  each  of  the  different  articles  of 
import  and  export,  this  publication  contains  statements  showing  the 
imports  and  exports  from,  and  to  each  foreign  country  and  British 
possessions  from  1886  to  1890 ;  the  transit  trade  for  1890,  customs 
revenue  in  each  year  from  1886  to  1890  and  the  bonded  warehouse 
accounts  for  last  year  giving  the  quantities  of  principal  imported 
articles  received  into,  delivered  from,  and  remaining  in  warehouse,  and 
quantities  of  various  imported  articles  delivered  for  the  use  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  for  stores  of  merchant  vessels. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890 
amounted  to  £420,691,997,  of  which  £324,530,783  represented  the  value 
of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  £96,161,214  the  imports 
from  British  possessions.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1889  were 
£427,637,595,  £330,371,524  and  £97,266,071  respectively.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufacture  in  1890 
was  £263,530,585  of  which  £176,160,202  represented  the  exports  to 
foreign  countries  and  £87,370,383  the  exports  to  British  possessions. 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  1889  were  £248,935,195,  £165,656,205 
and  £83,278,990  respectively.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  including 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  was  £328,252,118  in  1890  as  compared 
with  £315,592,699  in  the  preceding  year. 

As  regards  the  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  various 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  the  proportions  in  1890  were  as  follows. 
Imports  :  England  and  Wales  89*5  of  the  total.  Scotland  8-4  percent, 
and  Ireland  2-1  per  cent.  Exports  :  (British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufacture):  England  and  Wales  90*4  per  cent.  Scotlandj9*5  and 
Ireland  -1  per  cent. 

It  appears  from  tables  which  are  given  showing  the  quantities  and 
values  of  British  gold  and  silver  coin,  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  five  years,  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1890  was  £23,568,049  as  compared  with 
£17,914,039  in  1889,  and  of  the  exports,  £14,306,688  and  £14,455,318 
for  1890  and  1889  respectively.  Silver  coin  and  bullion  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  £10,385,659  in  1890,  and  £9,185,400  in  1889.  The 
values  of  the  exports  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  1890  and  1889  were 
respectively  £10,863,384  and  £10,666,312. 

Trade  and  Treaties  Committee.     Third  Beport  (C — 6349). 

This  is  the  third  report  of  the  Trade  and  Treaties  Committee  and 
deals  with  the  new  French  Tariff  Bill.  It  contains  as  an  appendix  >a 
translation  of  the  general  report  by  the  Customs  Commission  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  throws  light  on  the  motives  and 
objects  of  the  protectionist  majority  in  the  French  Chamber.  Without 
discussing  this  document  the  report  states  that  as  regards  the  proposed 
tariff  arrangements  in  France  they  will  constitute  if  carried  out  an  act 
of  commercial  hostility  to  Jneighbouring  countries.  Many  articles  of 
British  export  which  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  new 
tariff  are  separately  dealt  with  in  the  report,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
commissioners  is,  that  taking  the  tariff  as  a  whole,  the  proposed  measure 
will  if  passed  produce  injurious  effects  directly  on  British  trade  with 
France. 

United  States  Tariff.  Return  respecting  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  Tabular  Statement,  comparing  the 
rates  of  Import  duty  now  levied  with  those  which  were  in 
existence  previous  to  the  1st  October,  1890 ;  the  *  McKinley 
Administrative  Act '  and  other  documents  (C — 6381). 

This  is  a  return  issued  by  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  shows  in  a  comparative  form  the  rates  of  import  duty 
leviable  in  the  United  States,  on  goods  imported  into  that  country 
under  the  present  and  previous  customs  tariffs.  It  also  gives  the 
remaining   provisions    of    the   Tariff    Act    of    October    1,    1890;    the 
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regulations  concerning  the  entry  and  appraisement  of  merchandise 
under  the  McKinley  Administrative  Act  of  June  10, 1890,  together  with 
the  text  of  this  Act,  and  the  Treasury  instructions  to  officers  of  customs 
to  govern  proceedings  under  it. 

Zoiie  Tariff  Rates  for  Goods  and  Passenger  Traffic  on  Raihcays  in 
Austria  and  Hungary .  Comviercial,  I^o.  11.  (1891).  (C — 
6817). 

This  return  gives  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  betw^een  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Her  Majesty's  representatives  at  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest on  the  question  of  the  zone  tariff  rates  for  goods  and  passenger 
traffic  on  railways  in  Austria  and  Hungary.     It  gives  also,  in  extennu, 
.'reports  containing  statistical  details  drawn  up  by  H.M.  Secretary  of 
\  Embassy  at  Vienna,  and  H.M.  Consul-General  at  Buda-Pest. 
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Labour  and  Life  of  the  People.  Volume  II.  London  continued. 
Edited  by  Charles  Booth.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate, 
1891. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  the  second  instalment  which  Mr.  Booth 
has  now  given  to  the  public  of  his  vast  undertaking,  he  remarks  that 
at  an  early  stage  in  his  work,  when  asked  by  one  from  whom  he 
sought  information,  '  What  is  the  good  of  it  all  ?  '  he  had  to  admit 
that  he  '  walked  in  faith.'  This  attitude  of  mind  had  changed  but 
little  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  first  volume,  although  he 
nad  by  that  time  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  crux  of  the  problem 
of  London  poverty  consisted  in  the  elimination  of  his  Class  B,  or,  as 
he  describes  it  more  fully,  the  iclass  of  the  very  poor — casual  labour, 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  chronic  want.  The  conclusion  of  a  second 
volume,  he  now  tells  us, '  leaves  his  position  unchanged.'  An  extension 
of  the  area  of  inquiry  from  East  London  to  the  whole  of  London  has 
enlarged  the  wilderness  of  figures,  but  has  not  done  much  to  make  the 
path  more  clear. 

If  Mr.  Booth  will  allow  us  on  behalf  of  economists  and  statisticians 
to  venture  upon  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  his  questioner,  we  should 
say  that  in  the  first  place  he  had  furnished  a  model  of  statistical 
investigation.  Professor  Marshall,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in 
introducing  Mr.  Booth  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds 
last  year,  observed  that  anyone  who  wished  to  discover  what  was  the 
most  important,  the  largest  and  the  most  successful  statistical  inquiry 
which  was  being  undertaken  in  England  would  look  not  so  much  to  any 
department  of  government  or  public  association  as  to  a  private  individual 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Booth.  There  are  few,  if  there  are  any,  econo- 
mists or  statisticians,  who  w^ould  not  be  inclined  to  lend,  if  possible, 
greater  emphasis  to  Professor  Marshall's  eulogy.  The  vastness  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  Mr.  Booth  is  engaged  is  not  more  conspicuous 
than  the  success  with  which  from  the  point  of  view  alone  of  the  mere 
statistician    and    economist    his    efforts    have    been    attended.      He 
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modestly  speaks  of  a  *  wilderness  '  of  figures  ;  but  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  has  opened  out  a  path  through  what  was  a 
*  wilderness  '  before.  A  reference  to  the  maps  which  accompany  the 
present  volume  will  suffice  to  show  the  admirable  results  of  his  patience 
and  enterprise  ;  and,  if  he  has  done  nothing  else,  he  has  at  least 
presented  a  pattern  of  the  way  in  which  facts  and  figures  should  be 
collected  and  arranged  in  an  intelligible  order.  Nor  is  this  any  in- 
considerable achievement.  It  is  a  trite  observation  to  say  that  a 
malady  must  be  correctly  diagnosed  before  a  remedy  can  be  successfully 
applied  ;  but  the  familiarity  does  not  detract  from  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  or  from  the  appropriateness  of  the  analogy  to  social  science. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  the  motto  adopted 
was  a  sheaf  of  corn  encircled  with  the  badge  *  aliis  exterendum,'  though 
it  is  true  that  the  Society  had  not  existed  very  long  before  the 
badge  was  removed.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Booth  himself,  after 
describing  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Central  and  South  London, 
grouped  according  to  their  trades,  in  his  next  volume,  and,  after 
taking  stock  of  all  that  is  now  being  done  to  remedy  the  condition  of 
the  poor  by  means  of  existing  agencies,  hopes  to  turn  his  own  attention 
again  to  the  consideration  of  what  should  be  the  way  or  ways  of  solving 
the  problem.  In  this  sense  of  the  words  of  the  motto  we  have  quoted 
he  is  naturally  not  going  to  be  content  to  leave  the  *  thrashing  out  *  of 
his  figures  to  others ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  he  has  not  merely  collected,  but 
he  has  already  gone  far  to  thrash  out  his  figures  by  the  remarks  which 
accompany  them.  And  yet,  had  he  done  no  more  than  merely  collect 
and  arrange  the  figures,  he  would  have  successfully  achieved  a  most 
important  and  a  most  difficult  piece  of  statistical  work  ;  he  would  have 
justly  earned  the  repute  of  a  statistician  of  the  first  rank ;  and  he 
would  have  formed  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

To  criticise  his  book  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  impertinent  ; 
for  its  success  has  been  recognised  on  all  sides.  But  we  may  endeavour 
to  ascertain  some  of  the  reasons  for  that  result ;  and  they  may  perhaps 
be  conveniently  summarised  under  two  heads.  On  the  one  hand  such 
uncertainty  had  previously  prevailed,  and  there  had  been  such  mistaken 
ideas  of  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  London  poverty ;  and  Mr.  Booth  has 
shown  on  more  than  one  point  that  previous  diagnoses  were  either  based 
on  inadequate  evidence,  or  were  positively  misleading  and  mischievous. 
This  was  perhaps  the  case  more  with  his  first  volume  than  with  his 
second  ;  but  it  is  probably  new  to  many  of  his  readers  to  find  that  it  is 
not  so  much  East  as  South  London  which  enjoys  an  unenviable  pre- 
eminence in  poverty  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  say  that  on  the  whole  the 
extent  of  irremediable  poverty  is  shown,  despite  of  proportions  which. 
are  sufficiently  serious,  to  be  less  than  was  previously  imagined.  In 
comparison,  then,  with  what  had  been  known  or  imagined  before,  Mr. 
Booth's  work  appears  immeasurably  superior,  and  its  success  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  this  cause. 

But  the  more  important  reason  for  that  result  is  the  absolute,  and 
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not  merely  the  relative,  merit  of  his  work.  The  quality  by  which  above 
all  it  is  characterised  is  its  unimpeachable  honesty.  There  is  no 
desire  either  to  overstate  or  to  understate  the  facts :  the  palpable  wish 
of  Mr.  Booth  himself,  and  of  all  who  have  aided  him,  is  to  ascertain 
and  to  present  the  truth.  He  is  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  lay  bare 
the  method  of  investigation  which  has  been  pursued;  and  in  this 
volume  he  supplies  exact  copies  of  specimen  pages  from  the  note-books 
used.  The  primary  sources  of  his  information  have  been  the  School 
Board  visitors  ;  and  his  calculations  are  based  on  the  assumption,  as 
explained  in  his  first  volume,  that  as  is  the  condition  of  families  with 
school  children,  so  on  the  whole  will  be  that  of  the  entire  population, 
or,  so  far  as  there  is  any  difference,  better  rather  than  worse.  He  follows 
in  the  present  volume  the  same  division  of  the  population  into  eight 
classes,  of  which  A,  B,  C  and  D,  represent  those  in  *  poverty,'  and  amount 
for  all  London  to  some  30  per  cent.,  and  E,  F,  G,  and  H  comprise  those 
in  *  comfort,'  and  amount  to  some  69  per  cent.  Of  the  first  four  classes,  A, 
which  is  the  lowest  and  consists  of  *  loafers  and  semi -criminals,'  only  ac- 
counts for  some  '9  per  cent.'  and  B  for  7 '5  per  cent.  These  results  indicate 
an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  of  poverty  over  those  previously  obtained  for 
East  London  alone  ;  and  for  the  difference  *  South  London  and  the 
district  about  Holborn  are  mainly  responsible.'  An  area  with  about 
33,000  inhabitants  lying  between  Blackfriars  and  London  Bridge  has 
close  upon  68  per  cent,  of  poor ;  and,  whatever  method  of  comparison 
we  adopt,  *  at  every  point  South  London  takes  the  lead  in  this 
miserable  competition.' 

In  extending  his  inquiry  from  East  London  to  the  whole  Metropolis, 
Mr.  Booth  states  that  his  method  of  investigation  has  been  so  far  altered 
as  to  take  the  street  as  the  limit  rather  than  the  family,  and  to  postpone 
for  the  most  part  the  question  of  occupation  to  a  subsequent  volume. 
The  streets  are  classified,  and  coloured  on  the  maps  in  various  shades, 
according  as  their  inhabitants  belong  in  the  main  to  the  different 
classes.  The  colour  black  on  these  maps  corresponds  to  A,  dark  blue 
to  B,  light  blue  to  C  and  D,  purple  to  C  and  D  with  E  and  F,  and  a 
mixture  of  B,  pink  to  E  and  F,  with  a  proportion  of  G,  red  to  middle- 
class  families  with  one  or  two  servants,  and  yellow  to  the  wealthy.  It 
is  in  this  classification  of  streets  that  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Booth's 
inquiry  is  pei'haps  most  evident ;  for  after,  the  particulars  given  in  the 
note-books  had  been  utilised,  and  the  classification  had  been  *  revised  *  by 
his  secretaries,  who  *  walked  over  the  whole  ground,*  and  by  the  School 
Board  visitors,  it  was  then  referred  to  the  relieving  officers,  and  to 
the  agents  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society ;  and  the  police  were 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  black  sti'eets,  and  the  clergy  and  district- 
visitors  with  reference  to  *  most  of  the  poorer  parts.'  Descriptions  are 
given  with  considerable  and  interesting  detail  of  samples  of  the  various 
streets,  in  most  cases  under  feigned  names,  and  these  are  followed  by 
tables  in  which  the  sample  streets,  with  the  exception  of  those 
coloured  black,  are  '  arranged  according  to  the  proportion  found  in  them 
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of  classes  A  and  B,  plus  half  of  C  and  D,*  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  how  far  the  poverty  thus  revealed  is  connected  with  widowhood, 
sickness,  old  age,  intemperance,  irregularity,  or  want  of  work.  In 
Chapter  IV.  of  this  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  entitled  *  London 
Street  by  Street,'  the  question  of  model  dwellings  is  brought  under 
review  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill  contributes  a 
suggestive  section  on  their  *  influence  on  character.'  She  thinks  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  *  undisciplined  and  untrained  '  in  model 
blocks  than  in  individual  houses,  and  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
more  hope  of  bringing  these  classes  by  degrees  to  a  better  mode  of  life. 
Part  II.  of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  Central  London  as 
Part  III.  is  to  South  and  outlying  London,  &c.  Of  Central  London 
full  particulars  of  occupation  as  well  as  of  class  were,  Mr.  Booth 
states,  obtained  on  the  same  plan  as  for  East  London  and  Hackney ; 
and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Battersea,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  labours  of  other  inquirers.     In  Central  London  there  is  apparently 

*  no  such  evident  utter  poverty  among  those  who  seek  to  lay  out  their 
money  to  best  advantage  '  in  buying  from  the  stalls  in  the  streets  as  in 
South  or  East  London.     The  people  are  said  to  be  *more  conscious.* 

*  If  they  are  bad,  they  know  it ;  if  they  are  poor,  they  feel  it  more.' 
Points  of  comparison  between  the  conditions  of  tailoring  and  boot- 
making  in  East  and  in  Central  London  are  shown  in  Chapter  II.  by  the 
editor,  a  working  tailor,  and  Miss  Collet ;  in  Chapter  III.  a  graphic 
description  is  furnished  of  Covent  Garden,  which  corresponds  to  the 
docks  as  the  resort  of  casual  labour  and  the  scene  of  irregular  employ- 
ment ;  in  Chapter  IV.  an  account  is  given  of  common  lodging-houses, 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  are  urgently  in  need  of  stricter 
regulation  and  registration,  and  more  efficient  inspection  ;  in  Chapter  V. 
the  question  of  homeless  men  is  discussed ;  and  in  Chapter  VI.  the 
editor  compares  Central  London  with  other  districts. 

In  Part  III.  *  South  London  and  various  outlying  parts  '  are  handled 
with  similar  thoroughness,  but  our  limits  of  space  permit  us  to  do 
little  more  than  give  a  bare  analysis  of  its  contents.  But  no  more 
than  this  is  really  needed,  for  there  are  few  economists  who  will  be 
content  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Mr. 
Booth's  pages  for  their  own  information  and  instruction  ;  and  the 
detail  contained  in  them  is  so  great,  and  the  treatment  so  exhaustive, 
that  they  scarcely  admit  of  any  analysis  which  will  do  them  thorough 
justice.  South  London  poverty,  it  seems,  is  chiefly  concentrated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  and  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  its 
banks.  There  is  a  *  lack  of  spontaneous  social  life  among  the  people,' 
which  is  'perhaps  due  to  the  want  of  local  industries.'  Despite  of 
religious  activity,  of  energetic  local  government,  of  *  wholesale  dis- 
placement of  old  insanitary  property  by  improved  dwellings,'  *  there  is 
something  wanting ; '  and  *  there  is  altogether  less  going  on.'  Battersea 
receives  a  chapter  to  itself  in  this  section  of  Mr.  Booth's  work ;  and 
here  he  incorporates  the  results  of  a  separate  inquiry  made  on  his 
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lines  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour.  The  district  has  grown  enormously  in 
population,  and  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  almost  every 
kind  ;  but  *  between  the  locality  and  its  inhabitants  there  is  as  a  rule 
no  association  nor  necessary  connection.'  '  Most  of  them  live  in  it 
only  because  it  is  within  reach  of  their  work.'  In  Chapter  III.  Mr. 
Argyle  gives  a  description  of  some  outlying  parts  of  London,  and,  amongst 
them,  a  detailed  account  of  the  growing  district  of  Walthamstow.  In 
Chapter  IV.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  continues  from  the  first  volume  his 
study  of  the  influx  of  population,  and  reinforces  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  there  arrived.  The  influx  from  the  country  into  London  is 
in  the  main  a  definite  *  economic  movement,'  caused  partly  by  the 
'  development  of  means  of  access,'  and  partly  by  the  *  increasing 
relative  advantages  of  town  life,'  and  one  of  these  advantages  is  that 

*  nmch  of  necessary  town-work  cannot  be  efficiently  done  by  town-bred 
people.'  The  countrymen  come  as  a  rule  not,  as  is  often  supposed, 
'  vaguely  in  search  of  work,'  but  *  definitely  in  pursuit  of  a  known 
advantage.'  They  settle  in  the  growing  parts  of  London  rather  than 
in  the  overcrowded  districts  of  the  East  and  Central  London  ;  and  the 

*  absolute  low  water-mark  of  immigration  is  in  Bethnal  Green,'  *  almost 
coincident  with  the  area  '  '  lately  condemned  '  by  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  Smith's  chapter  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Booth's  book  serves  to  correct  previous  impressions 
based  on  inadequate  evidence  ;  and  he  shows  that  the  *  major  part  of 
London  poverty  and  distress  is  home-made  and  not  imported  from 
outside.' 

In  Part  IV.  the  subject  of  London  children  is  considered,  and  the 
condition  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  examined.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  School  Board  visitors,  which  form  the 
primary  basis  of  inquiry  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Booth's  investigations, 
are  here  subjected  to  the  further  test  of  statistics  gathered  from  the 
teachers.  The  schools  in  each  district  have  been  classified,  and 
'  specimens  '  chosen  for  thorough  examination,  while  the  others  have 
been  treated  *  in  a  more  general  way,'  though  in  each  case  an  *  estimate  ' 
has  been  obtained  of  the  *  percentage  of  each  class  of  children  found 
in  each  school.'  The  teachers  return  a  larger  estimate  of  the  poverty  of 
London.  Class  A  from  -9  becomes  1-3  per  cent.  B  from  7*5  becomes 
105  per  cent.  C  and  D  become  33*2  from  22-3  per  cent.  Mr.  Booth 
does  not,  however,  think  that  these  results  impeach  the  trustworthiness 
of  his  previous  figures,  which  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested  and 
more  carefully  obtained.  But  the  additional  figures,  he  is  of  opinion, 
at  least  do  not  *  lighten  the  colours '  in  which  the  poverty  of  London 
has  been  painted. 

With  Part  IV.  the  second  volume  concludes  ;  but  a  supplementary 
volume  contains  the  maps  and  the  tables  in  which  the  figures  are 
given  on  which  the  colouring  of  the  maps  is  based,  together  with  a  table 
showing  the  birthplaces  of  London  residents  born  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  employed  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  as  the 
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foundation  of  a  map  appended  to  his  article  on  the  Influx  of  Population. 
We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  we  think  that 
such  a  summary  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  furnish  of 
that  honest  thoroughness  which  we  previously  stated  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Booth's  endeavours.  In  taking  leave  of  it,  we  can 
only  look  forward  with  increased  expectation  to  the  next  instalment, 
and  again  congratulate  the  Editor  on  what  he  has  already  achieved. 
If  his  future  success  at  all  corresponds  to  that  with  which  he  has 
accomplished  what  might  before  he  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
have  seemed  hopeless,  he  will,  we  venture  to  think,  have  reason  to 
rest  in  the  sight  of  that  goal  to  which  he  says  he  is  now  walking  by 
faith. 

L.  L.  Price 

Trade  Unionism,  Neiv  and  Old.     By   George   Howell,   M.P. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1891. 

Few,  if  any  writers,  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Howell  to  acquaint 
students  of  economics  and  the  general  public  with  the  aims  and 
opinions,  the  constitution  and  working,  and  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  trades  unions.  He  may  fairly  claim,  as  he  does  in 
the  volume  before  us,  to  have  contributed  to  produce  the  change  which 
has  of  recent  years  passed  over  public  opinion  with  regard  to  these 
associations.  In  his  Conflicts  of  Caintal  and  Labour  he  has  given  a 
full  account  of  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  trades  unions,  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  present  volume  contain,  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form,  what  may  be  described  as  a  summary  statement  of  some 
of  the  more  valuable  parts  of  his  larger  book.  He  describes  the 
administration  and  government  of  the  leading  unions,  and  enumerates 
their  various  provident  benefits.  The  figures  with  which  he  illustrates 
his  account  are  of  recent  date — in  many  instances  more  recent  than 
those  supplied  in  the  last  report  of  the  Labour  Correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — and  they  bring  into  strong  relief  the  friendly-society 
side  of  trades  unions,  which  Mr.  Howell  will  not  allow  to  be  exclusively 
either  more  or  less  important  than  the  other  or  trade-society  side.  The 
account,  again,  which  he  gives  of  the  past  history  of  trades  unions  is, 
here,  as  in  his  larger  book,  lucid  and  instructive ;  and,  although  the 
.  more  recent  investigations  of  historical  researchers  have  tended  to  throw 
doubt  upon  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Brentano,  upon  whom  Mr. 
Howell  relies  as  his  chief  authority,  this  consideration  appUes  rather 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  that  history — and  especially  to  the  relations 
between  the  craft  and  the  merchant  guilds — than  to  that  later  period  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  combinations,  which  is  the  more  important  for 
Mr.  Howell's  purposes,  and  is  discussed  by  him  in  his  third  chapter. 
The  early  period  of  the  organisation  of  labour  is  reviewed  in  two 
chapters,  one  on  the  guild  system,  and  the  other  on  state  regulation. 
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This  second  chapter  is,  like  that  on  state  aid,  state  regulation  and 
state  conti^ol,  which  is  contained  in  a  later  part  of  the  book,  coloured 
by  the  individualistic  views  to  which  Mr.  Howell  has  elsewhere  given 
expression  in  his  contribution  to  A  Plea  for  Liberty ;  but  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  showing  the  vexatious  character  of  the  earlier  instances  of 
the  interference  of  the  State  with  individual  liberty  in  the  matter  of 
restrictions  on  labour  ;  and  his  criticisms  of  the  proposals  for  municipal 
workshops  and  for  an  eight  hours  day,  which  have  been  advanced  by 
some  representatives  of  the  New  Unionism,  are  at  any  rate  forcible 
and  suggestive,  even  if  the  language  in  which  they  are  couched  is 
scarcely  calculated  to  convince  the  advocates  of  those  measures  of  the 
error  of  their  ways.  He  analyses  the  vote  on  the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
which  was  given  at  the  last  Trades  Union  Congress,  with  the  result 
that  its  importance  is  seriously  discounted  as  representative  of  working- 
class  opinion. 

It  is  this  examination  of  the  principles  and  modes  of  action  of  the 
New  Unionism  which  forms  the  most  interesting,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Howell's  book,  though  it  is  not,  we 
venture  to  think,  that  part  which  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  of  most 
permanent  value.  It  rather  represents  what  we  may  hope  is  a  passing 
phase  of  feeling  both  on  the  side  of  the  new  unionists  and  of  Mr. 
Howell  himself.  On  the  one  hand,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  may  fairly 
complain  bf  the  depreciatory  language  employed  on  some  occasions  by 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  New  Unionism  against  the  veteran 
leaders  of  the  older  unions,  who  have  faced,  as  he  shows,  and 
triumphantly  overcome,  great  difficulties  in  the  past  history  of  the 
movement,  and  have  to  a  large  extent  changed  a  hostile  into  a  friendly 
public  opinion  by  the  mingled  courage  and  sobriety  of  their  conduct. 
He  may,  we  think,  reasonably  condemn  some  of  the  proposals  of  the 
new  unionists  as  crude  and  illiberal,  and  some  of  their  actions  as 
precipitate  and  unwise.  He  may  point  out  that  the  Dockers'  Union, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  newer  associations,  was  in 
its  inception  conceived  and  established  on  the  traditional  lines  of  the 
old  unions  ;  and  that  it  is  even  now  difficult  to  distinguish  the  new  from 
the  older  unions,  unless  the  distinction  be  found  in  a  greater  violence 
of  language  and  aggressiveness  of  action.  The  New  Unionism  does,  it 
is  true,  tend  to  turn  the  trade-society  side  to  the  front,  and  to  keep  the 
friendly-society  benefits  in  the  shade  ;  and  Mr.  Howell  shows  that  this 
policy,  like  that  of  large  schemes  of  federation,  was  tried  by  the  older 
unions  in  the  past,  and  that  they  have  won  their  permanent  successes 
by  recourse  to  the  broader  and  more  stable  basis  of  mutual  providence. 
But  he  also  shows  that  the  assistance  recently  given  by  one  trade  to 
another,  and  even  by  established  organisations  of  skilled  workmen  to 
struggling  combinations  of  the  unskilled,  has  its  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  past ;  and  he  maintains  that  in  their  origin  the  older  trade 
unions  were  not,  as  in  their  present  constitution  they  are  not, 
exclusively  friendly  or  trade  societies. 
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These  considerations,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are  urged  by 
Mr.  Howell  with  great  force ;  but  his  natural  indignation  seems,  if  he 
will  allow  us  to  say  so,  sometimes  to  overpower  his  judgment.     His 
language  in  some  places  is  calculated — as  it  appears  to  a  bystander — to 
increase  unnecessarily  the  bitterness  and  heat  of  the  controversy,  and 
to  widen  rather  than  close  the  breaches  in  the  ranks.     He  does  not 
seem  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  youth  of  the  new  associations, 
and  for  the  comparative  inexperience  of  their  leaders.     We  believe  that 
Mr.  Howell's  candour  is  such  that  he  would  at  once  allow  that  the 
early  history  of  the  older  unions  might  appear  at  the  time  to  opponents 
of  their  policy  and  opinions  to  be  marred  by  instances  of  violence  of 
speech,  and  sometimes  of  action ;  and,  although  the  repeal  of  repressive, 
if  not  unjust,  laws  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  quiet  and  peaceful 
development  on  the  part  of  those  older  unions,  and  of  growing  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  it  is  not  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  early 
history  of  organisation  among  unskilled  labourers,  or  other  classes, 
which  have  been  an  unorganised  crowd  before,  may  similarly  exhibit 
an  extravagance,  and  a  liability  to  mistakes,  which  may  disappear  at  a 
later  stage  of  development.     We  have  heard  a  veteran  unionist  observe 
that  the  infancy  of  a  union  is  generally  characterised  by  strikes ;  and 
for  their  socialistic  leanings  the  new  leaders  may  not  unfairly  hold  the 
times,  and  not  themselves,  to  some  extent  responsible.     Mr.  Howell's 
book,  in  short,  appears  to  us  to  have  too  many  of  the  elements  of  a 
controversial  pamphlet ;  and,  while  it  is  instructive  to  the   economic 
student  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  a  representative  old  unionist 
towards  the  new  unions,  Mr.  Howell  will  forgive  us  for  saying  that  its 
value  appears  to  us  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  chapter  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  larger  book,  in  which  he  criticised  severely  economists 
themselves.     In  both  cases  Mr.  Howell's  views  are  important  because 
of  their  representative  character,  but  in  both  cases  these  views  invite 
criticism  and  suggest  qualification.     We  think  that  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  in  the  future  to  append  to  his  racy  discussion  of  the  New 
Unionism  a  statement  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  which  in  his 
second  edition  of  the  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour  he  has  added  to 
his  strictures  on  economists ;  and  that  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
he  may  eventually  allow  that  *  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  have  dawned,' 
and  *  a  new  class '  *  has  grown  up,  suffused  with  new  ideas,  having 
broader  sympathies.'     If  this  should  be  the  case,  Mr.  Howell  will,  we 
think,  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  change  with   the  same  outspoken 
frankness  with  which  in  the  final  chapters  of  the  present  treatise  he 
acknowledges  the  limits  of  trade  unionism  as  a  *  solution '  of  the  labour 
problem.     In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noticed  that  his  book  is  the  first 
volume  of   a  series  entitled    *  Social  Questions   of  To-Day/  which  is 
intended  to  deal  with  many  topics  of  present  interest. 

L.  L.  Price 
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1.  The  Unearned  Increment.     By  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 

1890. 

2.  Luxury,     By  JcCmile  de  Laveleye.     1891. 

3.  The  Working  Class  Movement  in  America,     By  Edward  and 

Eleanor  Marx  Aveling.     2iid  edition.     1891. 

4.  The  Evolution  of  Property  from  Savagery  to  Civilisation,     By 

Paul  Lap  argue.     1890. 

5.  The  Purse  and  the  Conscience.     By  Herbert  M.  Thompson. 

1891. 

6.  Crime  and  its   Causes.     By  William  Douglas   Morrison. 

1891. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 


If  any  definite  proof  were  required  of  the  growing  interest  felt  by 
the  English  public  in  the  discussion  of  social  questions,  it  might  be 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  series  of  which  these  volumes  form  part. 
Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  have  already  issued  upwards  of 
thirty  volumes  of  their  Social  Science  Series ^  and  more  are  announced  as 
being  *  in  active  preparation.'  The  series  might,  indeed,  have  proved  of 
more  permanent  value,  if  some  endeavour  had  been  made  to  impart 
to  it  a  greater  unity  of  character  and  similarity  of  treatment.  The 
opinions  of  the  writers,  and  the  methods  of  arrangement  which  they 
adopt,  are  as  varied  as  the  amount  of  printed  matter  contained  in  each 
volume  and  the  quality  of  the  results  achieved.  Such  a  series  must 
necessarily  include  books  of  unequal  value,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  case  the  publishers  have  made  too  large  a  concession 
to  the  advantages  of  uniformity  of  outward  size,  and  that  they  have 
strained  to  its  utmost  limits  the  elastic  comprehension  of  even  that 
vague  and  catholic  term,  social  science.  The  type  of  the  different 
volumes  varies  so  much  that  some  are  little  longer  than  an  expanded 
magazine  article,  and  others  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  small  treatise  ; 
and  the  views  of  the  different  writers  exhibit  a  like  divergence. 

The  particular  volumes  now  before  us  illustrate  these  points.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Aveling  and  M.  Laf argue  write  from  the  standpoint  of  disciples 
of  Karl  Marx  ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  criticises  adversely  the  creed  and 
proposals  of  the  scientific  socialism  of  which  Marx  is  the  chief 
exponent,  and  M.  de  Laveleye  may  be  said  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position.  His  contribution  to  the  series,  again,  extends  to  little  more 
than  the  length  of  an  article  in  a  magazine ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  moderate  size  adopted  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein and  Co.,  an  essay  of  a  similar  character  and  length  on  Law  and 
Morals  in  Political  Economy  is  appended.  But  Mr.  Morrison's  book 
on  the  other  hand  is  of  a  different  nature.     It  is  a  treatise  on  the 
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various   aspects  of  crime   and   its   punishment,    and   the  subject  has 
received  the  fulness  of  treatment  which  it  demands. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  ungracious  task  to  quarrel  too  seriously 
with  the  publishers  of  this  Social  Science  Series.  They  afford  the 
material  for  considering,  from  a  variety  of  standpoints,  many  important 
questions  connected  wnth  social  reform.  Mr.  Dawson  has  collected  a 
great  number  of  facts  in  illustration  of  the  Unearned  Increment  which 
attaches  to  the  ownership  of  land.  He  is  by  no  means  free  from  bias, 
and  his  use  of  depreciatory  epithets  is  scarcely  calculated  to  encourage 
a  belief  in  the  sobriety  or  force  of  his  reasoning.  But  he  has  a  case 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  present  in  a  cogent  form  ;  for  the  increase 
of  the  rental  derived  from  urban  land  is  unquestionably  in  modern 
times  immense.  Mr.  Dawson  does  not,  however,  appear  to  attach 
sufficient  weight  to  the  suggestive  considerations,  that  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  land  in  old  countries  like  England  the  increment  has  in 
many  instances  manifestly  become  a  decrement,  and  that  it  might  not 
be  impossible  to  collect  a  similar  mass  of  evidence  to  show  the  exist- 
ence and  magnitude  of  '  unearned  increments  *  attaching  to  other 
forms  of  wealth  but  land. 

M.  de  Laveleye's  discussion  of  Luxury  is,  like  most  of  his  waiting, 
suggestive  even  where  it  is  not  convincing.  He  adopts  the  severe 
attitude  of  the  old  Christian  moralists,  and  regards  luxury,  which  he 
defines  as  *  anything  which  does  not  answ^er  to  our  primary  needs,  and 
which,  since  it  costs  much  money  to  buy,  and  consequently  much  labour 
to  produce,  is  only  within  reach  of  the  few,'  as  *  pernicious  to  the 
individual  and  fatal  to  society.'  He  admits  that  it  is  *  entirely  rela- 
tive,' but  he  will  not  agree  with  M.  Baudrillart,  of  w^hose  Histoire 
du  Luxe  he  makes  a  large  but  critical  use,  in  allowing  any  rightful 
place  to  it  in  society,  or  in  ascribing  to  its  influence  any  consequences, 
which  are  even  indirectly  beneficial.  It  springs  from  vanity,  sensuality, 
the  instinct  of  adornment,  or  the  desire  for  change.  It  is  neither 
evidence,  nor  cause,  of  '  moral  development '  ;  for  '  a  certain  level  of 
culture  creates  wants,'  but  *  a  still  higher  level  retrenches  them.*  It 
is  not  *  necessary  for  the  sake  of  keeping  machinery  employed  ' ;  for 
machinery  may  ensure  '  more  leisure  '  as  well  as  *  more  products.'  It 
is  not  favourable  to  the  '  normal  development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
individual,'  and  is  therefore  morally  wrong ;  it  does  not  advance  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  is  thus  economically  defective ;  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  *  equitable  distribution  *  of  products,  and  accord- 
ingly *  conflicts  with  right  and  justice.*  But  one  kind  of  luxury  is 
justifiable,  and  that  is  '  public  or  state  luxury,  and  this  only  on  con- 
dition that  it  is  well  and  wisely  directed.'  In  the  following  essay  M. 
de  Laveleye  discusses  the  place  of  Law  and  Morals  in  Political 
Economy  with  the  object  of  emphasising  the  intimacy  of  the  con- 
nection ;  and  a  bibliography  of  his  numerous  writings  is  appended. 

The  account  of  the   Working  Class  Movement  in  America  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Aveling  is  naturally  coloured  by  their  socialistic  opinions. 
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They  see  in  America  the  same  features  of  society  as  those  which  they 
have  discovered  in  England — the  same  evil  consequences  of  a 
capitalistic  system,  and  the  same  indications  of  eventual  transition 
to  a  new  order.  Mrs.  Aveling  follows  the  example  set  by  her  father, 
Karl  Marx,  in  making  copious  extracts  from  official  publications,  such 
as  the  reports  issued  by  the  various  Bureaus  of  Labour,  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  workers,  the  conduct  of  the  employers,  and  the 
question  of  woman  and  child  labour.  In  their  account  of  the  organisa- 
tions formed  by  workmen  and  others  in  America  the  authors  rely 
largely  on  Professor  Ely's  book  on  the  Labor  Movement  hi  America ^ 
and  to  this  they  add  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  working-class  leaders, 
including  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  trial  of  the  Chicago  anarchists.  From  their  visit  to  the  States 
they  have  brought  back  the  •  general  impressions  *  that  the  *  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  *  are  •  more  marked  than  in  Europe,'  and  that 
'  there  seems  to  be  no  social  and  intellectual  middle  class,*  that  *  the 
condition  of  the  working  class  is  no  better,*  and  that  *  unconscious 
socialism  '  is  more  prevalent. 

M.  Paul  Laf argue  is,  like  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aveling,  a  disciple  of  Marx. 
He  traces  the  Evolution  of  Property  from  Savagery  to  Civilisation, 
beginning  with  •  primitive  communism,'  and  passing  through  *  family 
collectivism  *  and  *  feudal  property '  to  *  bourgeois  property.*  He 
maintains,  like  Marx,  that  capital  is  essentially  a  creation  of  modern 
times,  and  that  in  no  other  society  has  it  existed  as  a  universal  or 
dominant  fact.  He  illustrates  his  argument  by  a  considerable  number 
of  facts  gleaned  from  writers  on  primitive  society,  and  the  customs  of 
savage  races,  and  his  material  has  been  collected  with  care  and 
arranged  with  skill. 

Mr.  Thompson's  essay  on  the  Purse  and  the  Conscience  is  a  sug- 
gestive •  attempt  to  show  the  connection  between  economics  and 
ethics.'  He  examines  the  conception  of  justice  as  applied  to  monetary 
affairs,  and  finds  that  it  involves  the  idea  *  of  a  distribution  propor- 
tionate to  services  rendered  to  the  community.'  He  shows  how  far 
the  *  competitive  system  tends  to  realise  this  idea,*  and  how  far 
ethical  considerations  are  involved  in  the  stages  which  intervene 
before  competitive  tendencies  are  fulfilled,  in  order  to  increase  *  adapta- 
bility '  in  the  labourer,  and  lessen  immobility,  and  to  remove  such 
hindrances  as  changes  in  fashion.  He  points  out  how  these  ethical 
considerations  are  *  further  concerned  in  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the 
environment,  and  the  conditions,*  of  the  competitive  system  by  the 
suppression  of  crime,  and  the  provision  of  health  and  education  for 
*  those  w^ho  would  otherwise  be  crippled  for  the  want  of  it.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  methods  of  dealing  with  various  circumstances, 
which  tend  to  modify,  or  to  nullify,  justice  under  the  competitive 
system,  apart  from  hindrances  within  it  or  without.  He  next  inquires 
whether  socialism  affords  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  *  opens  a  short 
cut  to  justice ; '  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  *  inadmissible '  because  of  the 
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*  impetus  '  to  the  fulfilment  of  services,  and  the  '  test  *  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  community,  which  the  competitive  system  affords. 
Lastly  he  asks  whether  the  ill-effects  resulting  from  the  imperfect 
working  of  the  competitive  system  can  be  mitigated,  if  they  cannot 
be  entirely  removed,  by  certain  courses  of  action,  such  as  self-denial 
with  regard  to  luxuries,  and  a  recognition  of  our  responsibilities  to 
others  in  the  regulation  of  our  money  affairs. 

Of  all  the  six  volumes  before  us  Mr.  Morrison's  treatise  on  Crime 
and  its  Games  seems  the  most  valuable.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
statistics  of  the  matter,  and  uses  them  with  care  and  effect.  He 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  new  school  of  criminal  anthropolog}% 
which  has  of  recent  years  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  some  fresh 
aspects  of  the  subject.  He  has  the  advantage  of  practical  experience 
of  prison  management ;  and  he  displays  a  calm,  judicial  temper,  which 
is  firmly  and  consistently  resolved  to  test  vague  impression  by  solid 
fact.  In  his  first  chapter  he  considers  the  statistics  of  crime.  He 
urges  that  they  would  be  greatly  improved,  if  the  '  data  respecting  the 
age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the  offender  '  were  *  completed '  by  his 

*  personal   and  social  history.'     This,  he  maintains,  would  prove  of 
immense  assistance  to  judges  in  determining  the  severity  of  sentences. 
He  points  out  that  increased  vigilance  or  the  reverse  on  the  part  of 
the  police  may  have  an  important  influence  on  the  recorded  statistics 
of  crime  which  may  escape  notice,  if  attention  is  not  directed  to  it. 
He  argues  that  the  general  tendency  shown  to  an  increase  in  crime  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  population  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  believed, 
meet  with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  England.     The  decrease  in  the 
daily  average  of   persons  in  prison  is,  he  contends,  misleading,  and 
depends  on  the  length  of   the  sentences  imposed.      The  number  of 
persons  conunitted  to  prison  has  increased  ;    and  the  proportion    of 
grave  offences  is  in  many  cases  as  great  for  the  five  years  1884 — 88  as 
it  was  for  the  five  years  1870 — 74.     The  proportion  of  convictions  to 
inhabitants  is  very  much  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  cost 
of  criminal  justice  and  jurisdiction,  which  affords  a  measure — though  an 
inadequate  measure — of  the  burden  imposed  by  crime  on  the  nation,  is 
continually   increasing.      Mr.   Morrison  then  considers   in   successive 
chapters  the  various  factors  influencing  the  amount  of  crime — whether 
climatic  or  social  or  individual.    After  careful  examination  of  statistical 
evidence,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  hot  and  changeable  climates 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes  against  the  person,  but  that 
climatic   influences   may,  as   the  comparative  smallness  of  crime   in 
India  shows,  be  counteracted  by  social  organisation.     He  points  out 
that  crime  decreases  as  soon  as  sunnner  is  over,  and  the  temperature 
begins  to  fall,  and  that  this  difference  is  not  due  to  the  increase  of 
tramps  in  the  summer,  or  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  occasioned  by 
higher  wages,  or  the  greater  number  of  occasions  for  social  intercourse 
and  opportunities  for  disorder,  but  apparently  to  climatic  influences.  He 
shows  that  destitution  and  poverty  can  be  held  responsible  for  but  a 
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small  percentage  of  crime,  and  that  its  disappearance  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  upon  as  the  result  of  diffused  material  comfort  or  educa- 
tion. He  then  investigates  the  relation  of  crime  to  the  sex  and  the 
age  of  the  offender ;  and  he  examines  into  the  validity  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Italian  school  of  criminal  anthropology.  It  cannot,  he  considers, 
be  proved  that  the  criminal  has  any  *  distinct  physical  configuration,* 
or  that  there  is  any  •  inevitable  alliance  between  anomalies  of  physical 
structure  and  a  criminal  mode  of  life,'  or  between  that  mode  of  life 
and  insanity.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be  shown  that  *  criminals  as  a 
whole  exhibit  a  higher  proportion  of  physical  anomalies,'  and  a  *  higher 
percentage  of  physical  degeneracy,'  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  that  they  are  *  of  a  humbly  developed  mental  organisation.'  In  a 
concluding  chapter  Mr.  Morrison  considers  the  objects  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  improvements  which  may  be  effected  in  its  methods 

and  results. 

L.  L.  Price 

A?i  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy  (being  the  Edinburgh  Shaw 
Fellowship  Lectures,  1889).  By  John  S.  Mackenzie. 
Glasgow :  Maclehose,  1890. 

This  volume  is  of  course  only  in  part  within  the  province  of  the 
Economic  Jounml ;  but  of  the  three  branches  into  which  social 
philosophy  is  here  divided,  viz.  politics,  education,  and  economics, 
the  last  of  the  three  has  a  great  share  of  attention  ;  and  economists 
owe  thanks  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  for  presenting  their  subject  in  a  com- 
paratively new  light.  Social  philosophy  deals  with  '  the  general 
conditions  of  social  well-being '  (9),  or  more  particularly  •  with  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other,  their  relations  to  the  material  world, 
and  the  development  of  individual  character,  in  so  far  as  that  is  affected 
by  these  relations  '  (62).  One  of  its  most  obvious  tasks  will  be  to  deal 
with  the  questions  that  border  on  ethics  and  economics,  and  are  taken 
up  by  neither.  Mr.  Mackenzie  reproduces  the  connnon  complaint 
that  the  economist  thinks  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  of  him  *  if  he  has  dealt  with  the  means  of  material  production 
and  with  the  general  laws  of  distribution  in  society  as  he  finds  it,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  indicated  generally  the  points  at  w^hich  his  subject 
touches  ethics  *  (8).  But  surely,  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  considers  social 
philosophy  to  be  a  necessary  supplement,  he  should  not  expect  political 
economy  to  furnish  the  supplement  for  itself.  What  he  really  means 
is  simply  that  *  the  conquest  of  nature '  and  *  the  relations  of  man 
to  the  material  world '  shall  not  be  relegated  solely  to  economics,  but 
shall  be  under  the  care  of  social  philosophy  as  well  (cf.  52).  He  fully 
recognises  that  there  is  an  abstract  economic^  (though  he  curiously 
identifies  it  with  mathematical  economics,  p.  58),  and  also  a  historical 
economics.  Political  economy  (he  thinks)  means  these  *  two  sciences 
and  at  least  five  arts  '  (53,  6).  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
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individual  economy,  domestic,  social,  national,  and  universal  economy 
are  the  five  arts.  The  di^'ision  (if  it  is  logical  at  all)  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  •  economy  ' ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot 
imitate  our  German  neighbours  and  say  *  economy '  when  we  mean  the 
phenomena  studied,  *  economics  '  when  we  mean  the  study.  There 
are  many  *  economies,'  but  strictly  speaking  only  one  *  economics.' 
Besides  this  the  *  conquest  of  nature '  is  not  a  right  description  of 
the  pro\'ince  of  economics.  Mr.  Mackenzie  speaks  constantly  (e.g.  49) 
as  if  economical  were  sjnonjTiious  with  technical ;  but  the  *  conquest 
of  nature,'  as  described  in  such  books  as  Beckmann's  History  of 
Inventions,  has  nothing  veiy  directly  to  do  with  economics  ;  it  is  a 
victory  of  the  technical  and  mechanical  arts. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Social  Problem,  the  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  presented  with  great  skill.  Besides  the  primary  cause  of 
difficulty  which  is  *  that  men  multiply  and  the  earth  does  not,'  we  are 
told  that  there  are  four  groups  of  causes,  due  to  the  complexity  of 
industrial  development.  They  are  the  nmltiplicity  of  functions,  the 
diversity  of  interests,  the  impersonality  of  relations,  and  the  instability 
of  conditions  (p.  90).  Some  of  the  comments  and  descriptions  are 
very  happy.  For  example,  after  telling  us  that  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
locations cannot  simply  be  left  to  the  medicating  effects  of  nature 
however  efficacious  in  the  long  run,  our  author  adds,  '  It  is  impossible 
for  one  thing  to  adapt  itself  to  another  by  degrees,  unless  the  other 
thing  is  constant  or  at  least  varies  in  accordance  with  a  constant  rule  * 
(94).  He  says,  in  a  neat  .epigram,  that,  since  the  industrial  state  has 
succeeded  to  the  militar}*,  *  the  sacredness  of  property  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  divinity  of  Kings '  (77).  But  it  is  surely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  *  under  an  industrial  rdginie  character  hardly  counts  ' 
(100).  A  voice  from  Elswick  (Nineteenth  Century,  November  1888, 
p.  659),  proclaimed  the  direct  opposite. 

The  great  want  of  our  times  (we  are  told)  is  organisation  (95). 
But  neither  laissez  faire  nor  socialism  will  secure  it ;  what  then  will 
do  so  ?  The  answer  is,  apparently,  that,  even  as  things  are,  the  move- 
ment of  disintegration  has  in  it  (in  Carlyle's  language)  the  *  organic 
filaments '  of  a  better  union  (107).  *  Things  are  in  the  saddle,  and 
ride  mankind.'  But  men  are  becoming  aware  of  their  subjection 
to  *  the  iron  law  of  circumstance,'  and  are  combining  with  each 
other  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  and  ride  it  themselves 
(107,  108). 

Mr.  Mackenzie  is  not  really  misled  by  this  metaphor  of  Emerson's, 
but  he  goes  far  to  mislead  his  readers.  The  *  things  '  that  ride  man- 
kind are  human  arrangements,  not  the  material  and  mechanical 
subjects  of  them.  *  The  conditions  have  grown  upon  us  before  we  had 
time  to  assimilate  them  and  make  them  our  own '  (113).  This  is 
in  a  sense  true ;  but  (as  our  author  adds  soon  afterwards)  they 
are  *  the  conditions  which  we  have  ourselves  created  *  (114).  This 
peculiar  phenomenon  is  perhaps  the  hardest   problem  of  economics. 
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In  a  trading  community  Economy,  whether  of  production  or  dis- 
tribution, is  largely  carried  out  by  actions  that  are  not  deliberately 
planned  with  an  eye  to  remote  effects,  but  are  spontaneous  ad- 
justments to  immediate  needs,  with  a  neglect  and  (for  very  many 
human  beings)  a  necessary  neglect  of  the  future  consequences.  The 
*  things '  that  ride  mankind  are  its  own  immediate  needs,  and  the 
consequences  of  not  looking  (or  of  being  forbidden  to  look)  beyond 
these. 

In  fact,  though  elementary  economics  may  seem  far  away  from  the 
concrete  social  problem,  it  might  be  argued  that  without  a  due  appre- 
ciation thereof  we  should  hardly  understand  how  the  social  problem 
arises,  or  at  least  how  *  things  *  come  to  *  ride  mankind.'  Mr.  Mackenzie 
speaks  truly  of  the  *  principle  of  utilities  *  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
conceptions  ever  introduced  into  economics  (214).  But  he  goes  on  to 
declare  that  the  doctrine  is  not  a  psychological  one,  and  that  *  it  could 
be  applied  to  plants  which  have  no  feeling  as  well  as  to  human  beings 
who  have  '  (215).  *  A  scale  of  utilities  might  quite  well  be  drawn  out 
for  particular  kinds  of  plants  *  {ib.).  No  doubt  this  would  be  so  if  the 
doctrine  simply  meant  that,  in  all  living  creatures  which  depend  on 
external  supplies,  there  is  a  point  where  sufficiency  passes  into  repletion, 
and  where  the  endeavour  after  •  more  '  (since  •  enough  '  has  been  fur- 
nished) passes  into  an  avoidance  or  repulsion  of  further  supplies.  This 
is  with  other  creatures  an  observed  fact ;  but  with  ourselves  it  is  some- 
thing more.  In  human  beings,  especially  in  youthful  ones,  it  is  rather 
the  feeling  of  satiety  than  the  known  sufficiency  of  supplies  that 
stops  the  striving  for  more ;  and  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  human 
problem  is  that  men  are  more  foolish  than  any  plants  and  most 
animals  ;  they  refuse  to  stop  when  (to  the  eye  of  the  passionless  spec- 
tator) they  have  evidently  had  enough.  The  expansiveness  of  human 
wants  is  a  familiar  fact  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  ;  yet  he  will  not  allow  that  it 
makes  the  table  of  utilities  specifically  different  for  plants  and  animals. 
Such  a  table  as  that  of  Professor  Menger  takes  account  of  this  quality  of 
human  wants ;  and  such  a  table,  too,  by  no  means  falls  under  the 
general  condemnation  directed  by  our  author  against  the  whole  doctrine, 
that  it  •  leaves  out  of  account  the  intrinsic  importance  of  our  wants  * 
(216).  Of  course  the  fact  that  man  is  a  calculating  animal  should 
also  not  be  forgotten ;  in  economics  it  is  perhaps  the  chief  one  to  be 
remembered. 

A  dispassionate  critic  may  add  that  utilitarians  do  not  seem  fairly 
chargeable  with  tending  '  to  favour  present  desires  rather  than  ultimate 
ideals'  (213).  An  economist  (even  when  a  utilitarian)  considers  man 
as  a  calculating  animal,  and  calculation  is  surely  an  anticipation  of  the 
future,  w^hether  near  or  remote,  and  not  an  abandonment  to  present 
desires.  And  the  critic  may  doubt  whether  Mr.  Mackenzie's  revised  ver- 
sion of  an  old  motto,  'pectus  economicmn  facit,'  should  be  allowed  to  bear 
his  interpretation  (50),  namely,  that  a  man's  political  economy  has  too 
often  depended  on  his  personal  prejudices.    No  doubt  this  has  happened 
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in  economics  as  (by  our  author's  admission)  it  has  sometimes  happened 
in  philosophy  (4).  But  the  motto  would  more  naturally  mean  that 
the  true  economist,  like  the  true  theologian,  must  be  in  earnest. 

James  Bonar 

Principles  of  State  Interference,  Four  Essays  on  the  Political 
Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  T.  H. 
Green.  By  D.  G.  Eitchie,  M.A.  London :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co.,  1891. 

The  three  first  essays  in  this  volume  were  published  some 
years  ago  in  Time,  and  the  fourth  appeared  in  the  Contemx>orary 
Beview  for  June,  1887.  The  first  treats  of  Mr.  Spencer's  individual- 
ism and  his  conception  of  society.  The  second,  entitled  the  State 
versus  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  deals  more  directly  with  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  of  the  functions  of  government.  The  third,  entitled  Individual 
Liberty  and  State  Interference,  is  a  criticism  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Mill's  famous  book  on  Liberty.  The  fourth  and  last  aims 
at  setting  in  a  clearer  light  the  political  philosophy  of  the  late 
Professor  Green.  In  form,  therefore,  these  essays  are  critical ;  but 
in  criticising  the  theories  of  other  writers,  the  author  expounds  his 
own  theory.  This  theory  has  two  aspects,  speculative  in  so  far 
as  it  deals  with  the  nature  of  society,  practical  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  to 
determine  the  true  scope  of  government.  Since  however,  the  essays 
are  critical  in  form,  it  is  as  criticism  that  they  should  first  be  con- 
sidered. 

As  a  critic,  especially  as  a  negative  critic,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  excellent. 
To  unusual  dialectical  power  he  unites  a  singularly  effective  style,  clear, 
forcible,  pointed  and  lively.    These  merits  are  conspicuous  in  his  exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine.     Mr.   Ritchie    shows    convincingly 
enough  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  his  various 
applications  of  the  idea  of  the  social  organism.     He  brings  out  the 
inconsistency   of    comparing    the   government    of    a   political    society 
with  the  nervous  system  of  an  animal,  and  then  expecting  the  regula- 
tive power  to   dwindle   as  the   animal   develops.      He   enforces   the 
anomaly  of  regarding  all  social  phenomena  save  the  action  of  govern- 
ment as  the  result  of  natural  evolution.     He  proves  satisfactorily  that 
in  some  respects  *  The  social  organism  is  not  like  any  animal  organism 
whatever.*     *The  choice,'  he  observes,  (p.  49)  'does  not  lie  solely  be- 
tween **  making  "  and  •*  growing,"  and  social  organisms  differ  from  other 
organisms  in  having  the  remarkable  property  of  making  themselves.' 
And  many  readers  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  him  when  he  con- 
'Cludes  that  *  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that  society  is  an  organism  is  no 
argument  either  for  or  against  government  interference  in  any  given 
<5ase.'     One  might  go  further,  and  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  social 
organism  is  much  more  likely  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  tyranny 
than  of  forbearance.     A  man  regards  his  limbs  as  mere  means  to  his 
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well-being,  and  to  secure  his  well-being  will  cut  off  a  leg  as  readily  as 
a  Jacobin  would  guillotine  a  class. 

Mr.  Ritchie  is  not  less  successful  in  impugning  certain  abstractions 
which  play  a  great  part  in  Mill's  book  on  Liberty.  That  none  of  our 
actions  or  feelings  can  be  considered  as  purely  self -regarding ;  that 
liberty  in  the  negative  sense  of  mere  absence  of  restraint  is  a  means 
rather  than  an  end,  that  the  action  of  the  State  may  often  promote  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  by  counterpoising  other  forces  to  which  he  is 
subjected,  and  that  the  propriety  of  its  action  must  be  judged  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case — all  these 
considerations  are  urged,  not  for  the  first  time,  but  in  a  fresh  and  lively 
manner  against  the  doctrine  of  government  action  or  rather  inaction 
as  expounded  by  Mill.  The  positive  tests  of  any  contemplated  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State  proposed  at  the  end  of  this  essay  would 
probably  be  accepted  by  most  reasonable  persons,  although  they  would 
doubtless  apply  them  with  very  various  results.  In  the  fourth  and 
last  essay  Mr.  Ritchie  defends  the  late  Professor  Green  against  the 
charge  of  philosophical  reaction  made  in  Pattison's  autobiography. 
He  shows  that  Green's  political  philosophy  was  quite  as  democratic  as 
Mill's,  and  that  Green's  political  opinions  were  consistent  with  his 
conception  of  society. 

As  regard  the  positive  content  of  these  essays  many  who  at  least 
partially  accept  the  writer's  speculative  premises,  will  not  be  able  to 
agree  with  his  practical  tendency.  That  the  individual  is  not  logically 
prior  to  society,  that  society  as  we  know  it  was  not  the  creation  of 
individuals  such  as  we  know,  that  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  the  society  is  not  simply  exclusive,  that  what  is  given  to  the  one 
is  not  taken  from  the  other,  that  the  progress  of  society  in  some  ways 
tends  to  strengthen  government,  and  that  a  strong  government  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  liberty,  all  this  may  be  admitted  by  many  who 
do  not  share  Mr.  Ritchie's  confidence  in  State  action  as  the  social 
panacea.  Mr.  Ritchie  seems  to  us  to  forget  that  the  State  in  the 
sense  of  the  government  is  after  all  an  inadequate  represent  at  iv^e  of 
society.  He  seems  to  us  to  forget  what  after  all  is  the  cardinal  fact 
of  concrete  politics  ;  that  all  government  has  to  be  carried  on  by  men, 
and  that  men,  as  Burns  has  observed,  *  are  unco'  weak,  and  little  to  be 
trusted.'  He  seems  to  think  that  a  popular  government  at  all  events 
may  hold  itself  equal  to  any  task.  He  says  that  the  argument* 
against  government  action  *  lose  their  force  in  proportion  as  govern- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  genuinely  the  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  themselves '  (p.  64).  Government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
is  a  fine  phrase,  but  it  may  mean  no  more  than  government  by  a- 
chance  majority  or  by  the  adventurers  who  manipulate  that  majority. 
Certainly  our  fast-growing  experience  of  popular  government  does  not 
tend  to  raise  our  opinion  of  its  fitness  to  concentrate  all  powers  and 
all  duties  in  itself.  Any  one  who  considers  the  facts  brought  together 
in  the  first  volume  of  M.  Taine's  new  work,  on  the  Modern  Edgirfie  in 
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France,  or  the  picture  of  American  politics  drawn  by  so  able  and 
eloquent  an  apologist  as  Mr.  Bryce,  or  such  data  as  are  obtainable 
respecting  colonial  politics,  will  find  that  democratic  majorities 
and  democratic  statesmen  are  as  •  fallible  as  careless,  and  as  easily 
corrupted  as  any  of  the  ancient  ruling  powers.  Indeed  it  is  upon 
the  experience  of  men  and  affairs,'  not  upon  speculations  about 
the  nature  of  society,  that  the  really  strong  arguments  against 
giving  governments  too  much  power  are  to  be  based.  It  is  a  whole- 
some consciousness  of  human  frailty  which  bids  us  not  put  much  more 
trust  in  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  in  kings  and  nobles. 
It  was  a  wise  instinct  which  led  nations  like  the  Romans  and  the 
English,  sagacious  in  practice,  although  perfunctory  in  theory,  to 
confine  the  action  of  the  State  within  limits  which  might  not  have 
<5ontented  the  philosophers  of  Greece  or  Germany.  These  modern 
schemes  for  securing  universal  well-being  by  the  action  of  the  State 
are  liable  to  the  same  flaw  which  proved  fatal  to  the  mediaeval  scheme 
for  securing  universal  salvation  by  the  action  of  the  Church.  Only 
one  thing  was  wanting  to  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  only  one  thing  is 
wanting  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  democratic  ideal :  a  breed  of  rulers  perfect 
in  wisdom  and  holiness.  Whenever  such  a  breed  appears  in  this 
world,  all  the  schools  may  burn  their  books  of  political  philosophy. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  little  better  than  a  mockery  to  say  that  *  the 
most  important  and  valuable  right  of  a  minority  is  the  right  to  turn 
itself  into  a  majority  if  it  can  *  (p.  73).  Could  argument  or  entreaty  have 
protected  the  weak  against  the  strong,  when  misled  by  apparent 
interest  or  social  prejudice  or  mere  wanton  insolence,  there  never 
would  have  been  any  oppression  at  all.  For  w^e  may  be  quite  sure 
that  even  in  the  darkest  ages  those  who  were  ill-used,  could  have 
given*  very  neat  and  forcible  arguments  why  such  ill-usage  was  foolish 
and  wrong. 

Nor  do  we  quite  agree  with  the  inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  Ritchie 
from  the  political  experience  of  Greece,  interesting  and  valuable  as 
that  experience  must  ever  be  to  civilised  man.  The  Greek  State  was 
so  much  more  like  a  public  school  or  a  regiment  than  a  great  nation, 
it  was  so  small,  so  much  under  the  influence  of  unquestioned  usage 
and  tradition,  it  was  composed  of  individuals  so  boyish,  although  so 
highly  gifted,  it  was  compelled  to  make  such  constant  efforts  for  a  bare 
survival,  that  it  necessarily  became  far  more  homogeneous  than 
any  great  civilized  State  can  be  at  the  present  day.  There,  if 
anywhere,  the  Government  might  have  been  fully  trusted.  Yet 
the  Greek  State  was  torn  by  constant  feuds  bred  by  the  alternate 
injustice  of  the  few  and  the  many  ;  and  when  the  Greek  citizen  awoke 
to  an  inner  life  the  Greek  city  died  of  exhaustion.  The  Greek  State 
which  or  most  of  us  conceals  all  others,  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  so 
often  quoted  to  show  w^hat  blessings  the  action  of  the  State  confers 
upon  individuals,  might  also  be  quoted  to  show^  the  greatness  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  even  comparative  freedom  for  individual  energy. 
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The  Athenian  commonwealth  at  any  rate  was  very  different  from  any 
modern  democracy.  It  w^as  a  mighty  ruling  corporation  enriched  by 
the  labour  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  and  the  tribute  of 
millions  of  subjects,  a  corporation  which  ensured  to  its  members  much 
unearned  wealth,  continuous  political  excitement,  unbounded  military 
glory,  and  a  perpetual  feast  of  artistic  pleasure.  How  is  a  modern 
democracy  to  provide  all  these  good  things  for  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
millions  of  people  ?  Even  if  the  socialist  ideal  were  to  be  rigorously 
realized,  it  would  secure  to  every  citizen,  not  Persian  trophies  or 
Panathensean  feasts,  but  the  privilege  of  spinning  four  hours  a  day  in 
a  State  factory  and  a  Bank  holiday  about  once  every  month. 

F.  C.  Montague 

Problem  of  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A.  Methuen  and  Co. 
(University  Extension  Series). 

Pure  economic  theory  has  been  hitherto  more  successful  in 
treating  the  mechanics  of  wealth  than  the  pathology  of  poverty. 
As  we  descend  in  the  scale  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  on  a 
low-paid  industrial  class  of  small  changes  in  quantity  or  quality  of 
income,  or  of  particular  modes  of  distribution  and  consumption  we 
need  a  new  method  or  at  least  a  more  powerful  calculus.  The  few 
assumptions  about  human  motives  which  do  duty  in  the  general  theory 
of  competition  are  insufficient  and  even  misleading  data  for  the  deter- 
mination of  such  problems  as  here  confront  us  : — such  problems  for 
example,  the  building  up  of  the  standard  of  living,  the  reaction  on 
efficiency  of  changes  in  remuneration,  or  the  effect  of  race  character- 
istics and  class  loyalty  on  the  features  and  effects  of  competition. 

Accordingly  a  great  amount  of  energy  has  been  devoted  of  late 
years  to  the  detailed  and  thorough  study  of  contemporary  industrial 
facts.  At  present  this  study  is  in  its  infancy.  The  results  so  far 
obtained  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  various  articles,  monographs, 
reports,  and  blue  books,  or  works  of  research  as  yet  incomplete.  What 
part  these  investigations  will  have  in  a  future  scientific  reconstruction 
it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say.  The  ground  has  only  just  been  broken, 
and  many  provisional  conclusions  at  present  accepted  are  likely  to  be 
upset  by  future  research.  But  many  are  convinced  that  it  must  be  by 
this  road  that  we  shall  attain,  if  at  all,  to  a  scientific  view  of  the 
economics  of  poverty. 

In  the  present  half  developed  stage  of  investigation  Mr.  Hobson 
has  attempted  a  bold  task  in  trying  to  weld  together  the  disjointed 
fragments '  of  un-completed  research  into  the  compact  form  of  a 
University  extension  manual.  But  whether  or  not  the  state  of  the 
science  warrants  the  incorporation  of  its  results  in  a  teaching  text- 
book, the  author  has  certainly  performed  the  task  he  has  undertaken 
with  great  pains  and  ability. 
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In  dealing  with  '  Problems  of  Poverty,'  he  has  necessarily  confined 
himself  as  a  rule  to  proximate  causes  and  effects,  passing  very  lightly 
over  the  ultimate  forces  which  control  the  phenomena  in  question.  For 
example,  irregularity  of  work  is  ably  treated  in  its  effect  on  the 
labourer,  but  its  existence  is  assumed  rather  than  accounted  for,  and 
no  allusion  has  been  made  to  such  influences  as  changes  in  the  world 
markets,  fluctuations  of  credit  and  rapid  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount, 
or  to  possible  remedies  or  palliatives  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
inter-dependence  of  questions  of  labour  and  of  finance.  Probably 
Mr.  Hobson  has  purposely  refrained  from  entering  on  so  wide  a  field  of 
debatable  questions  as  are  opened  up  when  once  we  touch  on  currency 
reform . 

The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  true  measure  of  poverty,, 
a  term  the  meaning  of  which  is  as  he  states  ambiguous.  Some  light 
is  thrown  on  it  by  the  analysis  of  the  total  national  income  into  the 
items  rent,  interest,  profits  and  wages,  but  working  class  incomes  are 
graduated,  and  '  as  you  go  lower  down  in  the  standard  of  living,  each  drop 
in  money  represents  a  far  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty,'  while  with  the  poor  the  evil  of  low  wages  is  aggi-avated 
by  high  prices.  '  In  general  the  poorer  the  family,  the  higher  prices  it 
must  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life, — especially  for  house-room.'  Mr. 
Hobson  quotes  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  investigations  into  East- London 
poverty  as  showing  that  there  is  a  stratum  of  100,000  people  who  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view  are  worse  than  worthless,  and  sets  down 
fifteen  per  cent,  as  a  fair  deduction  from  nominal  wages  for  irregu- 
larity of  employment.  (Here  we  may  note  the  danger  of  confusing 
the  'unemployed'  with  the  'very  poor.')  The  question  of  the 
diminution  or  increase  of  poverty  depends  on  the  meaning  assigned 
to  the  term.  '  The  upper  grades  of  skilled  labour  have  made  con- 
siderable advances,  and  the  lower  grades  of  regular  unskilled  labour 
have  to  a  lesser  degree  shared  in  this  advance,'  but  Mr.  Hobson 
inclines  to  view  poverty  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  felt  wants  to 
power  to  satisf}^  them — and  in  this  sense  '  there  is  more  poverty  than 
ever.' 

The  effects  on  labour  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  are  dealt  with — necessarily  in  rather  a  sketchy- 
manner — in  the  next  chapter.  Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery  drives  '  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  labour  to 
find  employment  in  those  industries  which  from  their  nature  furnish  a 
less  steady  employment.'  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  dividing 
industries  into  two  sets,  '  staples  '  (including  agriculture,  textile  fabrics, 
minerals,  transport  service,  machinery,  and  tools),  and  all  others,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  supply  new  wants.  Undoubtedly  a  growing  pro- 
portion of  the  population  find  work  outside  the  trades  enumerated  above, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  their  work  is  necessarily  less  steady.  One 
of  the  most  irregular  employments  of  all  {i.e,  dock  labour)  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  *  staples  '  (transport).     The  whole  argument   seems   to  be 
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chimerical.  As  regards  the  gain  of  the  community  from  machinery 
qua  consumers,  Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  the  •  poorest  classes  whose 
consumption  of  machine  productions  is  smallest  gain  least.' 

After  a  summary  of  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
influx  of  population,  Mr.  Hobson  tackles  the  difficult  question  of 
sweating,  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  remedies.  He  considers  that  *  the 
malady  is  rightly  traceable  in  its  full  force  neither  to  the  action  of 
individuals  nor  of  industrial  classes,  but  to  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  these  individuals  and  classes,'  and  that  its  main  cause  is  the 
excessive  supply  of  low-skilled  labour  due  to  various  causes — influx 
from  the  country  and  from  abroad,  free  importation  of  cheap  goods, 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  levelling  influence  of  education. 
Another  cause  is  mentioned  as  operative  in  London,  viz.  the  break  up 
of  London  factories  owing  to  the  stress  of  provincial  competition, 
which  has  '  furnished  the  sweating  trades  with  a  large  quantity  of 
unemployed  and  starving  people  from  whom  to  draw.'  No  facts, 
however,  are  adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

The  chief  conclusions  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  sweating  are  fairly  summarized,  and  the  chief 
remedies  which  have  been  suggested — factory  legislation,  co-operative 
production,  trade  unionism,  public  workshops,  restricted  immigration, 
and  the  eight  hours'  day  are  passed  successively  in  review,  though  Mr. 
Hobson  does  not  expect  very  much  from  any  of  them  singly.  *  Trade 
Unionism  as  an  effective  agent  in  securing  the  industrial  welfare  of 
workers  is  seen  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  restriction  of  labour  supply  ' — 
a  rather  mechanical  view,  though  true  to  a  great  extent  over  short 
2)eriods  of  time.  Over  long  periods  the  efficacy  of  Trade  Unionism 
rests  rather  on  its  effect  on  the  standard  of  life.  So  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  his  balanced  criticism  Mr.  Hobson  looks  on  General 
Booth's  *  social  drainage '  scheme  with  qualified  favour,  at  least,  as 
an  experiment.  He  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  favour  of  further 
restriction  of  the  work  of  children  and  married  women,  and  the  legal 
regulation  or  prohibition  of  outwork  for  women  ;  basing  his  argument 
on  the  sound  basis  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  national  *  crop  ' 
of  children,  even  if  other  crops  have  to  suffer  in  consequence.  The 
next  chapter  treats  of  the  moral  aspects  of  poverty — a  question  almost 
as  perplexing  as  that  of  free  will  and  fatalism.  How  far  the  victim  of 
poverty  is  the  helpless  sport  of  circumstances,  or  how  far  he  is  *  master 
of  his  fate  '  will  be  differently  decided  even  in  the  same  case  by  observers 
of  different  temperaments.  Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  the  moral  factor 
in  poverty  has  been  over-rated,  and  it  is  probable  on  the  whole  that 
English  writers  have  attributed  too  much  power  to  the  labourer  over 
his  environment  as  the  Germans  have  attributed  too  little.  In  the  case 
of  drink,  Mr.  Hobson  seems  himself  to  have  underrated  the  import- 
ance of  the  moral  factor. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  rapid  review  of 
socialistic  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  due  to  the  *  direct  pressure 
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V  *  >r*^    v^ir-j       ^*^fMir  "aft  .♦<•«*   !»C.'    r£i»n«»;»i  -»  "nT^aniitrnr    r  "Ht?  -^tn^rres: 
'^/  'VVfK^*v»'»*^'''^«'   <^   nrj»r>«f  ,11*/  -Wirt  -tua^jft^TT.v*^. 

;wi4  /*:>'; f>Hw         ?''.*i^iAa*  r»<*n      vnc  xck  ri.r  y>»iiimen^-t  -rrui^Er^viuii. — 
>(^    W/>w>n  'V^nf.'.'^r^  'rti^ni   '^/.-,ni   Tfu^  ir«:   patSR  -.:  "Lie  jiirC-     T:   ijij 

C,f/ffUmf0^/mfff  H^p^Mflum.     Hi  >foHS  Rae.  M.A.     ^tr1^:.nd  E-iiri' :n. 
iUrjy^A  *r»4  ^i\pkfi(^/\.     ly/fidoii :  Swan  Sormeiis^hein  and  C«:'. 

^ni%  nffr\(,,  *^\\\4%i\  u^fti  Ajyfi^^rH  in  a  ^lecond  edi::oc.  has  f«:r  inany 
y^f^f^  ^r/r/^A  l^f**,  r^hlyfkUffXi  of  ^J-f;irig  the  best  book  in  th»r  English 
tmfi(ftfi^M  ffi%  \.h^,  iir>bj^^  fA  H^p^^sih»'{i  ;  and  it  is  now  so  well  known 
ihfti  ft  t^  utA  u^*^'A*.9f^rj  Uf  c^U  any  sji^al  attention  to  its  leading 
i^miur^^.  tft  fch^  ^j/lition  that  in  now  U;fore  us  several  important 
f^hVfl'tont^  )tt%yh  if^^i'U  nifyh:,  Tlie  chaj/ter  on  *  The  Progress  and 
\'t$^^f4Kui  t'fr^titon  of  fV/<;iaIi Hrn,'  dealing  largely  with  recent  events, 
hM<»  itfi4'4'nHHn\y  )tt'4iu  alrnoHt  frntirely  re- written.  In  the  chapter 
ffTM^'fhfm  thi<*  fffiti  the  '  IntrrKluctor}' '  chapter,  in  which,  in  the 
nmi  f'tUiiffti,  t\u'.  f;haf/f^rr  on  t\ui  preH<;iit  position  of  Socialism  was 
\iwhttU't\  Mr,  \Uu'^  n'miirkn  that  '  non-jK>litical  Socialism  maybe  said 
tit  imvh  \nM'i\i'n\\y  iUwip^HuxrcA,'  and  that  the  only  form  of  Socialism 
wiUi  whirh  wtt  have,  now  to  n-ckori  is  that  which  '  may  be  desciibed 
\u     UiMMi     worrlH    aM     Itevohitionary    Hocialist     Democracy.'       In    the 
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chapter  on  '  The  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  SociaHsm,'  he 
accordingly  sets  himself  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  Revolutionary- 
Democracy  in  the  various  European  States,  and  in  America  and 
Australia,  within  the  last  few  years.  He  naturally  begins  with 
Germany,  *  the  country  in  which  Socialism  has  made  the  most 
remarkable  and  rapid  advance.*  The  most  marked  feature  of  the 
recent  Socialistic  movement  in  Germany  he  considers  to  be  its 
decidedly  practical  and  even  *  apparently  temporizing '  policy.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Liebknecht — *  Who  can  say  what  the  Ztckimft 
Stoat  is  to  be  ?  Who  could  foresee  so  much  as  the  development  of 
the  existing  German  State  for  a  single  year  ? '  and  he  thinks  that  the 
view  of  the  party  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  that  '  the  business 
of  a  living  party  is  within  the  needs  and  within  the  lines  of  the  living 
present.'  He  even  ventures  to  predict  as  'not  unlikely'  'that  the 
Socialist  party,  now  that  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  do  something 
in  the  legislature,  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  think  of  final  social 
transformation,  will  occupy  themselves  nmch  more  completely  with 
those  miscellaneous  social  reforms  in  the  immediate  future ;  that  they 
wuU  thereby  become  every  day  better  acquainted  with  the  real  con- 
ditions on  which  social  improvement  depends ;  that  they  will  find 
more  and  more  satisfying  employment  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
of  securing  palpable,  practical  benefits,  than  in  agitating  theoretical 
schemes ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  will  settle  permanently  into  what 
they  are  for  the  present  to  some  extent  temporarily,  a  moderate 
labour  party,  working  for  the  real  remedy  of  real  grievances  by  the 
means  best  adapted,  under  real  conditions,  national  or  political,  for 
effecting  the  purpose.'  If  this  prognostication  is  true  (and  it  certainly 
seems  to  have  some  justification  with  regard  to  other  countries  as  well 
as  Germany),  it  may  probably  be  taken  to  indicate  two  things ;  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  ideas  of  Socialism  have  become  so  widely 
diffused,  and  taken  so  powerful  a  hold  of  men's  minds,  that  they 
naturally  carry  with  them  now  some  of  that  seriousness  and 
moderation  which  belong  to  practical  power ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  Socialists  are  becoming  aware  that  their  ideal  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  universal  panacea  for  social  ills,  but  only  as  an 
indication  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  social  progress 
should  move. 

Mr.  Rae's  account  of  the  progress  of  Socialism  in  the  other 
European  countries,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  not  less  interesting 
than  his  account  of  German  Socialism ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  any  special  points  in  it. 

The  five  chapters  that  follow — on  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  on  Karl 
Marx,  on  the  Federalism  of  Carl  Mario,  on  the  Socialists  of  the 
Chair,  and  on  the  Christian  Socialists — remain  practically  as  they 
stood  in  the  original  edition,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  additions 
have  been  necessai-y,  in  order  to  bring  the  information  contained  in 
them   down  to  the  present    date.      The   following   chapter — that   on 
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the  Anarchists — is  entirely  new.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  present 
reviewer  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  chapters  in  the  book. 
The  opening  words,  *  The  latest  offspring  of  revolutionary  opinion  - 
and  the  most  misshapen — is  Anarchism,'  do  not  prepare  the  reader 
for  a  very  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
raison  cVetrc  for  the  existence  of  such  a  party,  and  that  *  its  specific 
doctrine  is  one  which  it  is  really  difficult  to  get  the  most  ordinary 
common  sense  puzzled  into  accepting.*  The  only  part  of  the  chapter 
>vhich  tends  to  mitigate  this  impression  is  that  in  which  an  account  — 
mainly  taken  from  Stepniak — is  given  of  the  Russian  mii\  When, 
however,  Mr.  Rae  goes  on  to  remark  that  *  the  political  philosophy 
of  writers  like  Bakunin  and  Prince  Krapotkin,  who  have  propagated 
Anarchism  in  the  West  of  Europe,  is  simply  the  naive  suggestion 
that  the  form  of  government  which  answers  not  intolerably  for  the 
few  trivial  concerns  of  a  primitive  Russian  village  would  answer  best 
for  the  whole  complex  business  of  a  great  developed  modern  society,' 
he  seems  to  forget  that  if  the  Anarchist  ideal  were  carried  out,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  complex  business  of  a  great  developed  modern 
society  would  necessarily  cease  to  exist.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  William 
Morris's  News  from  Noichere  came  out  too  late  to  receiv^e  notice  in 
this  connection. 

The  chapter  which  follow^s-  -on  Russian  Nihilism — is  not  entirely 
new,  but  has  been  to  a  great  extent  re- written.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  volume  ;  but  the  details  with  which 
it  is  concerned  do  not  seem  to  demand  any  special  remark. 

The  only  other  chapter  that  has  any  special  novelty  is  that  on 
•  State  Socialism.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Preface  to  the 
first  edition  Mr.  Rae  stated  that  he  had  not  '  thought  it  necessary  to 
bestow  any  separate  treatment  on  what  is  called  State  Socialism  ; 
because  that  is  either  a  mere  general  expression  for  any  undue  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  State  for  the  amelioration  of  the  labouring 
classes,  or  it  is  the  specific  name  of  a  party  in  Germany  whose  pro- 
gi'amme  is  just  the  ordinary  Socialist  programme  of  nationalizing  land 
and  the  instruments  of  production,  but  w^ho  seek  to  carry  it  out 
gradually  by  means  of  the  existing  State  ....  instead  of  doing  so  all 
at  once  by  means  of  the  Social  Democratic  Republic'  But  the  recent 
progress  of  Socialistic  speculation  and  action  has  rendered  this  omission 
no  longer  possible.  '  The  Sociahstic  controversy  of  the  inunediate  future 
wall  evidently  be  fought  along  the  lines  of  State  Socialism.'  Hence 
Mr.  Rae  is  led  to  devote  a  long  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  this  aspect 
of  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  readers  will  find  this 
chapter  much  the  most  interesting  in  the  volume ;  but  it  is  too  long  to 
be  dealt  with  here.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  it  is  his 
defence  of  the  classical  English  economists  from  the  charge  of  pure 
individualism,  which  is  so  often  brought  against  them  by  German  and 
other  writers.     1  think  he  is  successful  in  showing  that  this  individ- 
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iialism,   especially  that  of    Adam  Smith,  has  been   very  much  exag- 
gerated.^    At  the  same  time,  I  suspect  that  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  Mr.  Rae's  own  representations.     It  is  true  that  the  individualism  of 
Adam  Smith  was  greatly  modified  by  his  strong  connnon  sense,  and  that 
he  admitted  very  considerable  limitations  to  the  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire.     Still,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  his  tendency  was  towards  the 
removal  of  restrictions.     This  tendency  became  exaggerated  by  some  of 
his  more  unguarded  followers  -  perhaps  by  none  more  than  by  the 
Germans  themselves ;  and  after  all  it  is  not  altogether  unfair  to  describe 
as  Sviithianismiis  what  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  teaching.     Mr. 
Rae,  however,  is  no  doubt  right  in  distinguishing  carefully  between  the 
individuahsm  of  Adam  Smith  and  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     •  The 
liberty  Smith  desires  is  a  substantial  liberty ;  it  is  clothed  with  a  body 
— a  definite  body  of  universal  human  rights — which  the  State  is  bound 
to  realize  as  it  would  reahze  liberty  itself.    The  reason  of  his  difference 
from  the  laissez-faire  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer,  which  is  so  often  erro- 
neously attributed  to  him,  is  that  he  takes  a  nmch  broader  and  more 
practical  view  of  the  original  moral  rights  of  individuals  than  such 
ultra-individualists  are  accustomed  to  do.      While  they  hold  that  the 
State  is  there  only  to  secure  to  individuals  reality  and  equality  of  free- 
dom, he  holds  it  is  there  to  secure  them  reality  and  equality  of  all 
moral  rights.'     Yes,  but  what  are  moral  rights?     May  we  not  fairly 
say  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  to  Adam  Smith  as  Hume  to  Locke  ? 
If  the  functions  of  the  State  ai'e  to  be  based  on  individual  rights,  instead 
of  on  an  organic  view  of  society,  are  we  not  logically  forced  to  attenuate 
them  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  done  ?      The  discussion  of 
this  question,  however,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  a  review. 

Passing  from  such  special  points  as  this  to  a  general  survey  of  Mr. 
Rae's  work,  we  may  say  that  his  treatment  of  Socialism  is  on  the  whole 
sympathetic  and  impartial.     His  discussion  of  particular  theories,  such 
as  that  of  Karl  Marx,  is  sound  and  well  put,  though  scarcely  exhaustive. 
It  is  not  always  evident  why  he  selects  certain  aspects  of  Socialism  and 
omits  others.     For  instance,  he   seems   scarcely  to  attach   sufficient 
importance  to  Rodbertus.    Again,  it  is  not  quite  apparent  why,  from  his 
point  of  view,  the  '  Socialists  of  the  Chair  '   should  be  regarded  as 
Socialists  at  all.     Again,  he  remarks  on  page  88  that  *  No  account  of 
English  Socialism  would  be  complete  that  made  no  mention  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  w^hich  have  probably  done  more  than  any  single 
influence  to  imbue  English  minds  with  sentiments  and  principles  of  a 
Socialistic  character.'     If  this  is  true — and  I  believe  it  is — one  would 
expect  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  influence  than  is 
contained  in  this  single  sentence  and  in  the  one  that  follows  it.    On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Rae  seems  to  deserve  special  commendation  for  the 
fulness  of  his  treatment  of  Carl   Mario   (Professor   Winkelblech) — a 
writer  who  seems  usually  to  receive  less  than  his  due. 

Though  Mr.  Rae  is  on  the  whole  fair  in  his  treatment  of  Socialism, 
^  Cf.  what  is  said  on  this  point  in  Marshall's  Priviciples  of  Economics ^  p.  66. 
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he  has  a  way  of  using  expressions  which  would  naturally  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  his  point  of  ^iew  is  verj'  far  from  being  a  fair  one.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  sentence — *  Socialism  is  always  some  scheme  for  the 
removal  of  one  injustice  by  the  infliction  of  a  greater-  some  scheme 
which,  h)y  mistaking  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  actual  situation,  or 
the  natural  opei'ation  of  its  own  provisions,  or  any  other  cause,  would 
leave  things  more  inequitable  and  more  offensive  to  a  sound  sense  of 
justice  than  it  found  them.'  Mr.  Rae  seems  to  put  this  forward  as  a 
flefinition  of  Socialism  !  Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any 
definition  of  Socialism  which  would  include  all  the  varieties  of  what  are 
commonly  kno\\'n  as  Socialistic  theories  and  Socialistic  proposals. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  term  is  not  capable  of  any  exact  definition.  It  is 
only  a  convenient  expression  for  a  certain  growing  tendency.  But 
however  we  are  to  describe  that  tendency,  it  can  scarcely  be  fair  to 
hc^n  our  representation  of  it  by  sajing  that  it  is  based  on  injustice. 
It  seems  best  to  characterize  it  simply  as  the  reaction  against  extreme 
individualism — a  reaction  i-unning  naturally,  as  reactions  generally  do, 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Anarchism) 
apparently  returaing  upon  that  against  which  it  is  a  reaction,  and  re- 
asserting it  in  a  still  more  extreme  form,  becoming  (as  Schiiftle  puts  it) 
*  indi\'i dualism  raised  to  a  higher  power.'  Mr.  Bae,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  endeavours  to  a  considerable  extent  to  explain  away  the 
existence  of  individualism,  and  consequently  fails  to  see  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  Socialism.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  useful  book. 

J.  S.  Mackenzie 

News  from  Noivhrre.     By  William  Morris. 

PoETH  have  their  Utopias,  their  Visions  of  an  Ideal  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  philosophers,  and  their  visions  are  generally  fairer  if  more 
open  to  objection  as  regards  possibility  of  realization.  Thus  the 
Laureate  Poet  has  his  *  Parliament  of  Man,  and  Federation  of  the 
World '  in  which 

•  The  commou-sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  iu  awe, 
And  the  kindly  Earth  shall  slumber  lapt  lu  universal  law.' 

And  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  from  an  exactly  opposite  point  of 
view  Mr.  William  Morris's  vision  of  the  future  society  in  which  all 
parliaments  and  all  governments  shall  be  done  away  with  ;  and  in 
which,  largely  for  that  reason,  peace  and  plenty  shall  reign  ;  life  shall 
be  happy ;  labour  shall  be  transformed  from  drudgery  to  delight ;  and 
all  prisoners  and  captives,  slaves,  pariahs  and  paupers  shall  have 
disappeared  as  well  as  the  existing  evil  system  that  generated  them. 

The  book  under  a  slender  framework  of  narrative  and  dialogue 
gives  us  in  some  detail  the  vision  of  our  social  and  economic  future  as 
seen  by  an  imaginary  nineteenth-century  man  who  in  a  sort  of  trance 
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finds  himself  in  the  twenty-first  century ;  there  is  also  an  account  by 
a  very  old  man  of  how  the  change  came  about. 

The  new  Utopia  partly  agrees  with,  partly  differs  from,  Plato's  and 
Sir  Thomas  More's.  There  is  no  private  property  in  it,  but  complete  and 
universal  communism.  But  also  there  is  no  government.  This  is  the 
capital  and  differential  feature  of  the  future  society.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  communism  we  come  naturally  to  equahty  in  distribution,  since 
human  wants  as  respects  material  things  are  on  the  whole  equal  and  will 
be  more  nearly  so  still  in  Utopia.  By  the  abolition  of  property  and 
especially  of  government  liberty  becomes  first  possible,  and  there  is 
ample  liberty  in  Utopia, — indeed  what  to  the  reader  at  first  seems  a 
surprising  amount  until  he  gradually  discovers  that  all  authority  has 
ceased,  that  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  even  the  policeman  have 
disappeared,  while  by  the  abolition  of  the  factory  system  workers  are 
no  longer  the  slaves  of  the  large  system  of  production.  In  Utopia  in 
fact  the  Anarchist  Vision  of  Backunin  is  fully  realized.  All  government 
is  abolished  together  with  the  State  and  all  its  chief  institutions,  in- 
cluding property,  religion  and  the  legal  family.  We  are  back  in 
Rousseau's  *  State  of  Nature  '  before  the  establishment  of  civil  society  ; 
and  on  the  whole  its  nicer  than  we  thought. 

There  is  universal  friendliness,  neighbourhness,  everywhere  genuine 
kindly  greetings,  and  good-natured  acts  done  without  reward,  now  that 
private  property,  which  killed  naturally  good  and  kindly  qualities,  and 
produced  most  of  the  opposite  bad  qualities,  is  happily  abolished. 
There  can  be  no  more  offences  against  property ;  no  more  covetousness 
of  goods.  No  doubt  there  might  be  jealousy  as  respects  individuals  of 
the  opposite  sex  and  Mr.  Morris  allows  that  even  in  Utopia  such  a 
passion  might  urge  to  homicide.  Even  so  there  is  no  need  of  a  prison 
for  the  offender.  His  remorse  will  be  a  sufficient  punishment,  unless 
he  is  insane  and  then  he  is  not  responsible. 

There  are  other  things  absent  in  the  new  Arcadia  besides  the  prisons 
and  the  workhouses.  Factories  and  factory  chimneys  are  not  there, 
not  only  because  they  would  necessitate  a  certain  organization  of  labour, 
perhaps  authority,  incompatible  with  the  full  freedom  of  the  time,  but 
also  because  they  are  ugly ;  for  Mr.  Morris  has  an  artistic  quarrel  with 
the  Nineteenth  Century  which  is  quite  as  deep  as  his  social  quarrel. 
Railways  are  absent,  at  least  all  the  '  ugly  iron  bridges  *  across  the 
Thames  are  gone  as  well  as  the  *  Cockney  Villas  *  along  its  banks,  which 
now  form  an  especial  eye-sore  to  Mr.  Morris.  London  and  most  of 
rural  England  is  rebuilt.  A  forest  covers  much  of  the  present  area  of 
London.  There  are  beautiful  public  buildings  of  the  types  approved  of 
by  Mr.  Morris.  The  present  public  buildings — museums,  national 
galleries,  churches,  &c.,  have  disappeared  or  been  pulled  down.  St. 
Paul's  indeed  and  the  British  Museum  and  some  other  buildings  have 
been  spared,  not  on  account  of  their  merits  but  at  earnest  antiquarian 
intercession ;  so  also  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  spared,  but 
they  have  become  *  for  a  sign,'  converted  into  *  The  Dung  Market  *  or 
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a  *  storage  place  for  manure '  '  being  handy  for  that  on  the  edge  of 
the  water  ; '  a  conceit  that  would  have  moved  the  merriment,  as  the 
consummation  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart,  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea. 

There  is  no  religion  in  Utopia  but  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  which 
is  impossible  now  when  men  in  general  are  so  poor  a  lot,  but  which 
becomes  possible  for  the  first  time  where  all  are  good  and  amiable  as 
well  as  goodly  to  look  upon.  For  they  are  so  in  Utopia  :  the  men  all 
handsome  and  manly ;  the  women  all  beautiful  :  the  latter  moreover 
are  cheerful  and  healthy,  and  not  at  all  of  the  dolorous  Burne-Jones 
type  proper  to  an  unhappy  era  like  ours.  How  the  human  form — by  no 
means  divine  at  present — may  become  beautiful,  the  reader  may  learn  in 
a  special  chapter,  in  other  respects  also  very  interesting  (chapter  ix. — 

*  Concerning  Love').  Besides  being  beautiful  the  people  in  Utopia 
live  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air  ;  and  they  don't  read  too  many  books  : 
nor  for  the  matter  of  that  do  they  produce  them  in  excess.  Life  is 
easy :  every  one  relishes  it :  even  labour  has  become  a  pleasure  by 
its  being  made  artistic.  Every  one  is  happy  :  the  black  pessimistic  cloud 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  wholly  dissipated  itself.  Every  one 
is  cheerful,  and,  as  we  would  now  think,  almost  aggressively  cheerful  ; 
no  one  is  *  sick,  sore,  or  sorry.'  One  man  indeed  in  Utopia  is  sad 
for  a  certain  reason  and  for  a  while,  and  one  laudator  tcmporis  acti  is 
discovered  in  order  merely  to  point  a  moral.  There  is  plenty  in  the 
land  :  corn  and  wine,  fruits  and  flesh  abound ;  even  choice  wines 
abound  and  can  be  had  by  all  on  the  greater  occasions.  Needless  to 
say  that  all  are  dressed  beautifully,  men  as  well  as  women  :  the  ladies 
in  a  way  in  which   their    beauty  is  rather   '  veiled '    than    (as    now) 

*  muffled.'  Sometimes  the  Utopians  dine  in  public  halls  with  friends 
or  guests  :  and  on  such  occasions  they  amuse  each  other  by  nmsic  and  by 

*  telling  stories.'     Such  are  the  ways  of  life  and  the  manners  in  Utopia. 

The  picture  is  on  the  whole  pretty  and  idyllic,  and  the  last  chapters 
of  the  book,  where  we  are  taken  up  the  Thames  in  summer  at  the 

*  haymaking-season,'  is  very  pleasant  reading,  though  at  times  we 
confess  that  a  dark  suspicion  has  flashed  across  us  that  the  life  might 
prove  a  trifle  insipid  and  monotonous :  that  without  politics  to 
discuss,  or  religion  to  dispute  about ;  with  foreign  war  abolished  ;  few 
books  produced ;  and  no  new  inventions  made ;  with  love-making 
reduced  from  the  complex  and  highly-evolved  art  it  now  is  to  its  few 
and  simple  first  principles  as  described  in  the  book — the  *  uses  of 
this  world,'  being  so  greatly  simplified  as  they  are  in  Utopia — life 
would  become  somewhat  stale  and  flat,  notwithstanding  widened 
artistic    sensibilities.      However,   as  Mr.   Morris  describes   it   as   an 

*  Epoch  of  Rest,'  after  the  fitful  fever  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
is  possible  our  artistic  Arcadians  might  find  it  satisfying  without  being 
dull.  The  difficulty  would  still  remain,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  as  to  how  such  a  race  could  be  derived  from  the  present  one 
within  the  space  of  two  generations  or  less. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  political  and  social  change  came 
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about,  Mr.  Morris  tells  us  in  a  long  chapter  (xvii.)  that  it  was  by  a  civil 
war  and  a  class  war ;  a  war  between  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
wielding  the  authority  and  power  of  the  state  and  the  working  classes ; 
in  which  the  latter  were  victors.     As  to  this  I  would  merely  remark, 
first,  that  in  England  at  least,  where  the  working  classes  are  very  sane 
on  all  practical  questions,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  ever  will  be  a  civil 
war  on  account  of    Labour   and   Capital  disputes  ;  secondly,  that  if 
anything  resembling  civil  war  did  break  out  for  such  a  cause  it  would 
not  be  one  between  the  *  gentlemen  and  the  workmen,'  but  one  in 
which  in  all  likelihood  a  large  section  of  the  workmen — the  skilled  and 
superior  ones — together  with  the  farmers  and  small  landed  proprietors 
(now  being  greatly  increased),  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  militia,  police, 
and  many  others  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  *  masters,'  backed  more- 
over as  they  would  be  by  infinite  wealth ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  so  certain 
that  the  issue  even  of  a  struggle  in  the  field  would  be  according  to  Mr. 
Morris's  prophecy.     But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  all  the  working 
classes  went  solid  for  civil  war  and  social  revolution,  and  even  if  they 
were  victorious  they  would  still  be  a   long   way   from    Mr.  Morris's 
millennium.     Certain   it   is  they  would  not  settle  down  soon  under 
communism   and   the    reign    of   equality ;    because   communism    and 
equality  though  it  might  suit  angels,  the  inmates  of  the  monastery, 
and   some    superior    or    exceptional    people,    is    not   suitable   to   the 
generality,   to  the   genus  ho7)io  in  the   total :    it   is   contrary   to   our 
imperfect  human  nature,  which  it   takes   from  500  to  1000  years  to 
materially  mend,  and  even  then  there  is  great  danger  of  relapse.     We 
should  not  be  at  all  ready  or  spiritually  prepared  for  the  change  by 
A.D.    1952.      Secondly,    we   feel   equally   certain    that   the   successful 
revolutionists  could  not  abolish  the   State  and  all  authority.     It  might 
be  difficult  during  the  war  to  know  what  was  the  State ;  it  might  be 
nominally  abolished  after   the   war,  but   after  a  period  of  chaos  the 
state  would  re-emerge.     The  State  has  a  habit  of  reviving  after  civil 
confusion,  and  it  not  so  easy  to  slay  it,  as  the  individuals  who  for  the  time 
being  might  wield  its  force  and  authority  ;  which  latter  must  always 
exist  if  there  is  not  to  be  chaos  and  the  war  of  all  with  all,  singly  or  in 
groups.  We  are  afraid  (especially  when  people  have  become  accustomed 
to  fighting)  that  the  latter  would  be  the  case  to  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  promised  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  that  the  civil 
broil  would  go  on  until  one  body  with  a  superior  leader  subdued  the 
rest,  restored  government,  and  with  it  the  State.     Add  to  this  that 
England  is  a  mighty  Empire ;  the  parts  of  which  would  become  the 
spoil  and  conquest  of  rival  states  unless  they  simultaneously  embarked 
on  the  anarchic  adventure  and  tried  to  pulverize  the  State.     We  are 
certain  too  that  if  all  these  objections  could  be  got  over — with  factories 
and  the  large   system   of    production   abolished ;  railways  gone  ;  the 
foreign  market  and  commerce  given  up  (as  proposed) ;  no  one  working 
very  long ;  and  few  new  inventions  made — there  would  not  be  plenty 
any  more  than  peace  in  the  ideal  Arcadia.     The  women  would  not  all  be 
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able  to  dress  in  '  blue  silk  '  for  social  gatherings,  nor  the  men  to  command 
choice  wines  at  pleasure.  There  are  other  economic  objections  that 
might  be  urged.  We  content  ourselves  with  noticing  that  while  there  is 
ample  wealth  in  Utopia  there  was  at  one  time  apprehension  that  there 
might  be  a  deficiency  of  work,  or  a  *  work-famine.'  On  the  latter  point 
the  Utopians'  mind  might  have  been  easily  re-assured  ;  it  might  indeed 
happen  that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  artistic  and  agreeable  work  ; 
but  there  would  always  be  plenty  to  do  in  other  directions,  if  forty 
millions  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  so  sumptuously  as  they  are  to  be ; 
and  if  there  are  not  to  be  forty  millions  at  least  in  the  United 
Kingdom  transformed  into  Arcadia,  we  are  not  informed  what  is  to 
become  of  the  superfluous  numbers  or  where  they  are  to  go. 

We  will  only  add  that  on  the  literary  side  the  work  is  considerably 
more  interesting  than  the  generality  of  this  particular  class  of  romance 
in  which  the  imagination  having  to  deal  with  the  future  and  the 
unknown  is  apt  to  become  paralyzed  and  poverty  stricken,  and  in  its 
difficulty  to  present  us  with  the  past  for  the  future,  as  indeed  Mr. 
Morris  himself  does  in  his  Arcadian  pictures  of  the  haymaking  and 
elsewhere.  The  descriptions  of  Nature,  however,  are  always  good,  as 
they  needs  must  be  coming  from  so  genuine  a  poet  as  Mr.  Morris. 
His  account,  too,  of  some  of  the  larger  social  evils  of  our  actual  system 
is  true  and  impressive.  His  remedies  are  for  the  most  part  impracti- 
cable ;  while  the  realization  of  his  vision  I  should  be  disposed  to 
postpone  considerably  beyond  the  *  Morrow  of  the  Revolution,'  and 
almost  to  the  morning  of  the  Millennium. 

William  Graham 

The  Bailivays  and  the  Traders.     By  W.  M.  Acworth  ;    John 

Murray. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  books  lately  published  respecting 
railways,  Mr.  Acworth's  volume  deserves  to  be  welcomed.  It  is 
popular  in  style,  a  little  too  difiFuse,  and  over-abundant  in  illustrations. 
It  has  no  pretence  to  be  a  scientific  treatise.  Written  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Railway  Association,  it  is  the  production  of  an  advocate,  and  is 
marked  by  the  advocate's  tendency  to  overstate  his  point.  But  Mr. 
Acworth  writes  with  ample  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  and  at  this  time, 
when  any  fallacy  likely  to  injure  railway  companies  and  to  benefit 
their  customers  passes  muster,  his  incisive  criticisms  are  useful.  In 
the  early  history  of  railway  companies  they  did  very  much  what 
seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes  ;  the  abuses  flowing  from  a  virtual 
monopoly  were  little  thought  of.  At  present  the  danger  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  traders  have  pretty  much  their  own  way  ;  and  we  have 
seen  Parliament  deliberately  adopt  in  regard  to  rates  measures 
declared  by  almost  every  economist  who  has  investigated  the  subject 
to  be  futile*.  About  the  ultimate  result  of  the  system  initiated  by  the 
Acts  of  1873  and  1888  Mr.  Acworth  is  confident ;  *  it  will  before  long 
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in   my  judgment  land  the  country   quite   unexpectedly   in   a  logical 
impasse  J  from  which  there  can  be  no  outlet  except  by  State  purchase  of 
the  entire  railway  system.'     Mr.  Acworth  is  not  at  his  best  in  purely 
theoretical  discussion  ;  and  I  have  read  the  volume  without  discovering 
his  opinion  as  to  the  limits  within  which  interference  by  the  State  in 
regard  to  rates  is  expedient.      He    writes   at  one  moment  as  if    he 
deprecated   it,  at  another  as  if  he  thought  that  it  was  often  politic. 
But  he  has  the  facts  at  his  finger  ends.     He  does  good  service  in  ex- 
posing some  of  the  fallacies  which  have  persistently  been  put  forward 
in  the  name  of  the  traders,  and  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  legislation 
of  1888  was  passed  with  lamentably  little  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem.     The  chapters  headed  '  What  the  Traffic  will  Bear?  ' 
*  What  the  Traffic  will  not  Bear  ?  '     *  Who  shall  fix  the  Rates  ?  '  are 
excellent.     We  recommend  them  to  the  study  of  those  who  take  their 
facts  and  arguments  on  railway  management  from  Mr.  Marshall  Stevens 
and  other  thoroughgoing  advocates  of  the  Traders'  claims,  and  who 
forget  that  the  interests  of  the  public  may  not  coincide  with  those  of 
producers  and  retailers.    Elsewhere  in  the  Economic  Journal  we  submit 
that  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  rates  question,  now  concluded,  is 
chiefly  in  the  interests  of  classes  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of    the    whole    community    than   are    the    interests   of    the    railway 
companies.    Mr.  Acworth  says  in  effect  the  same.     At  p.  88  is  a  vivid 
description    of   the    duties    of   a   general    manager.      Manifestly   the 
formation  of  rates,  as  there  stated,  is,  if  not  an  exact  science,  infinitely 
more  rational  than  the   arbitrary  arrangements  solemnly  sanctioned 
by   Parliament.      There    is    ample   room    for   a    complete    work    on 
railways    in    their    economic    aspects :    a  work   more   comprehensive 
than    Professor    Hadley's    or    Dr.    Cohn's ;    a    work    which    would 
deal   more   fully   with    railways   than    M.    de    Foville's    well-known 
volume   on   modes   of   transport,    and   which   would    not    be    merely 
theoretical  like  M.  Launhardt's.      From    Mr.    Acworth's    pages    the 
author  of  such  a  work  might  draw  much  useful  instruction,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  actual  management  of  English  railways  for  the  last 
few  years.      The  book  is  not  a  mere  summary  of   the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Rates  Committee  in  1881-82  and  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry 
in  1890 ;  it  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Mr.    Acworth's   testimony — a  little   biassed,  perhaps — is  distinctly  in 
favour  of  private  management ;  and  he  is  convinced  that  *  in  the  long 
run  State  control  ends  in  keeping  down  the  best  to  the  level  of  the 
worst,    and    that,  taking    them   for   all   in   all,   the   private   railway 
companies  of  England  and  the  United  States  have  served  the  public 
better  than  the  Government  railways  of  the  Continent  or  of  our  own 
Australian  Colonies,  and — which  is  more  to  the  point — are  likely  to 
serve  it  better  in  the  future.*     Readers  of  the  volume  ought  not  to 
ignore  Appendix  B,  in  which   will   be   found   a   comparison  between 
English  and  American  rates  for  milk,  drapery,  fruit,  fish,  potatoes,  &c. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  the  value  of  such  comparisons  without  being 
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certain  of  the  exact  services  rendered  and  the  risk  undertaken.      But 
the  comparison,  apparently,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  railways. 

John  Macdonell 

The  Scottish   Railway  Strike,  1891 ;  A  History  and   Criticism. 
By  James  Mavor.     Edinburgh  :  William  Brovm,  1891. 

\ 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Mavor's  account  of  the  Scottish  Railway  Strike 
in  the  first  number  of  this  Journal  will  be  glad  to  supplement  the 
information  therein  contained  by  the  little  pamphlet  now  before  us. 
They  will  find  that  the  same  desire  is  evinced  to  furnish  a  *  dispas- 
sionate and  scientific  *  discussion  of  the  important  question  involved,, 
and  to  give  an  accurate  record  of  the  incidents  of  the  struggle  ;  but 
that  the  strike  is  treated  at  somewhat  greater  length  and  from  some- 
what different  standpoints.  Mr.  Mavor  commences  with  a  '  narrative 
of  the  transactions  prior  to  the  strike,'  and  he  then  proceeds  to  notice  the 
*  leading  events  '  which  occurred  during  its  continuance.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  *  issues  involved,'  which  were  on  the  one  hand  the  question  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  on  the  other  the  recognition  of  the  union.  After 
tracing  the  different  stages  of  the  '  negotiations  for  settlement,'  he  con- 
siders the  legal  questions  involved,  and  the  economic  and  social  issuea 
raised.  Such  a  contemporaneous  record,  made  by  a  trained  economist,, 
of  so  important  an  industrial  struggle,  is  likely  to  prove  of  more  than 
temporary  value  ;  and  to  serve  not  only  to  correct  many  of  the  several 
public  impressions,  but  also  to  supply  material  for  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  economic  student.  Mr.  Mavor  has  earned  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  both  these  classes  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  fulfilled  his  task. 

L.  L.  Price 

The  Economic  Basis  oj  Protection.     By  Professor   Simon  N. 
Patten,  Ph.D.     Philadelphia,  1890. 

Among  the  distinguishing  features  of  American  political  economy 
noted  by  Cliffe-Leslie,  *  the  systematic  teaching  of  protectionism  as  a 
scientific  doctrine  '  was  one.  The  book  before  us  is  a  fresh  instance 
of  this  tendency,  which  indeed  it  carries  somewhat  farther  than 
its  predecessors.  In  former  pleas  for  protection  limitations  on 
foreign  trade  were  regarded  as  at  most  temporary  expedients  destined 
ultimately  to  make  way  for  free  trade.  Professor  Patten  argues  for 
*  permanent '  protection  to  be  consistently  applied  until  a  new  type  of 
society  is  developed  by  its  action,  and  in  support  of  his  view  seeks  very 
justly  to  place  the  discussion  of  the  problem  on  '  a  more  fundamental 
basis.'  The  moral  and  political  aspects  of  the  question  are  to  be 
excluded,  and  the  economic  conditions  alone  considered.  The  student 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Carey  and  List — not  to  mention  smaller 
names — will    feel     relieved     at    this    announcement,    and    naturally 
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hopes  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  purely  economic  issues  from  the 
protectionist  stand-point. 

Unfortunately  his  expectations  will  not  be  fully  realized,  for  the 
new  basis  of  protection  is  found  in  a  distinction  between  '  static  '  and 

*  dynamic  *  societies — the  argument  being  that  the  latter  require  an 
active  policy,  having  protection  as  one  ingredient,  with  the  further  con- 
tention that  protection  tends  '  to  keep  society  dynamic  and  progressive/ 
But  here   a   difficulty   at   once   arises.     Is   protection   needed  by  all 

*  dynamic '    societies  ?      If   so,    as   most   civilized   nations   are   surely 

*  dynamic,'   (Professor  Patten  only  claims  that  *  the  American  people 
are  in  a  more  dynamic  state  than  that  of  other  competing  nations  *),  is 
not  protection  advisable  for  them?     If  it  be  otherwise,  what  further 
conditions  are  needed  in  order  to  justify  the  use  of  this  instrument? 
Why,  e.g.  would  not  England  gain  by  it  ?     Yet  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  for  England  free  trade  has  been  a  success.     Again,  much  weight 
is  laid  on  the  non -adjustment  of  the  American  people  to  their  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  need  of  efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.     A 
little  reflection  shows  that  no  modern  society  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  its  economic  surroundings.    The  new  means  of  transport — to  take 
but   a   single   factor — have    altered    the    whole    economic   system   of 
Europe  and  are  now  affecting  India.     Assent  to  the  proposition  that  a 
dynamic   and  imperfectly-adjusted  society  requires   protection  would 
lead  to  the  result  that  nearly  all  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  should  get 
the  advantages  of  this  *  active  policy.'     There  is,  however,  no  economic 
reason  given  that  could  at  all  support  such  a  view.     The  author  dwells 
with  emphasis  on  the  '  fallacies  *  of  free-traders,  and  on  the  '  low  ideal ' 
that  they  form  of  society,  but  the  free-trader  may  with  at  least  equal 
force  ask  for  some  proof  of  the  main  position  taken  up  by  his  critic,  and 
— fully  accepting  the  general  conception  of  a  *  dynamic  '  society — retort 
that  it  is  precisely  under  such  conditions  that  freedom  of  commerce  is 
most  desirable.     When  a  nation  is  '  bound  down  by  the  necessities  of 
the  military  rule  *  and  by  habit  and  custom,  restj-iction  may  probably 
preserve  the  old  institutions  and  keep  the  community  *  static,'  but  full 
liberty  of   movement  is  essential  in  an  active  and  changing  society. 
No  appeal  to   purely  economic  principles  can  decide    between    these 
opposed  beliefs.    Their  difference  is  really  the  outcome  of  the  essentially 
different  view  that  the  holders  of  each  take  of  the  causes  of  social 
progress.     Professor  Patten  himself  suggests  as  much.     *  Believers  in 
protection  need  first  of  all  a  consistent  theory  of  the  causes  of  national 
progress,'  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  that  theory  is  that  progress  depends 
on  the  action  of  the  State.    The  social  organism  does  not  develop  in  an 
harmonious  way  under  the  stimulus  of  individual  interests  :  it  must  be 
guided  by  conscious  care  and  effort  in  the  way  wherein  it  should  go. 
Thus — Professor  Patten   supplies  the  examples — it  depends  on  state 
policy   whether   the   American   people   shall  have   the   right   kind  of 
clothing ;   whether   their   soil   shall   be   properly   cultivated ;  whether 
their   labour   shall   be   suitably    distributed.      Not   content   with   the 
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regulation  of  men,  the  State  must  regulate  nature  and  artificialize  the 
production  of  raw  materials.  Production  is  not  to  be  adjusted  to  meet 
consumption,  but  consumption  must  be  so  controlled  as  to  suit  the 
(supposed)  best  form  of  production.  A  policy  of  this  kind  must  find 
its  basis  not  in  economics,  but  in  general  social  philosophy.  The 
promised  economic  theory  of  protection  remains  therefore  as  much  a 
desideratum  as  it  was  before. 

Besides  the  general  claim  for  an  active  policy  as  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  '  dynamic  '  social  condition,  several  of  the  older  pro- 
tectionist arguments  are  reproduced ;  in  some  cases  with  interesting 
variations.  Thus,  we  have  the  '  infant  industry  *  argument  extended 
in  the  statement  that  '  infant  industries.  ...  a  nation  will  always 
have  as  long  as  it  remains  in  a  dynamic  condition,*  from  which  it  is 
concluded  that  at  any  given  time  the  new  *  industries  need  the  same 
encouragement  that  those  developed  in  the  past  received.'  The  doctrine 
of  List  that  productive  power  is  of  more  importance  than  production 
receives  a  chapter  to  itself,  and  a  novel  though  more  than  questionable 
test  of  productive  power  is  suggested  in  '  the  average  result  in  all 
industries '  (p.  127). 

The  well-known  *  pauper  labour  '  argument  is  transformed  into  a  plea 
for  preserving  peculiar  natural  advantages  to  the  community  that 
possesses  them.  In  following  out  this  line  of  thought  Professor  Patten 
brings  forward  perhaps  the  hardest  of  the  many  '  hard  sayings  *  that 
his  work  contains  in  the  assertion  that  free-trade  fosters  natural 
monopolies.  Puzzling  as  this  at  first  appears  to  those  who  regard  pro- 
tection as  a  form  of  monopoly,  it  really  means  that  under  certain 
conditions  foreign  trade  may  bring  the  '  law  of  diminishing  returns  * 
into  more  active  operation,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  products  sub- 
ject to  that  law.  For  countries  that  export  raw  materials  and  food 
this  is  likely  to  happen,  but  it  is  rather  strange  that  Professor  Patten 
should  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  America  i?72^or^s  certain  raw  materials 
— notably  minerals.  If  free  trade  in  America  would  raise  the  rent  of 
land,  would  it  not  lower  the  rent  of  mines  ?  Moreover  on  the  theory 
of  a  *  dynamic '  condition  of  society  might  not  the  additional  foreign 
demand  call  fresh  inventions  into  being  and  counteract  the  growing 
stinginess  of  nature  ?  Can  we  believe,  with  the  author,  that  a  foreign 
demand  is  always  for  unsuitable  products,  and  a  home  demand  always 
for  suitable  ones  ?  We  should  a  priori  imagine  that  the  foreign  demand 
would  be  more  varied  as  coming  from  a  wider  area. 

In  spite  of  an  evident  endeavour  to  treat  opponents  with  scrupulous 
fairness,  Professor  Patten  sometimes  fails  to  catch  the  free-trade  point 
of  view,  e.g.  we  read,  *  The  argument  as  usually  presented  by  free- 
traders assumes  that  America  has  a  special  fitness  for  the  production 
of  wheat.  On  the  contrary,  England  has  its  special  advantage  in  the 
production  of  iron  '  (p.  32).  Here  the  author  reads  his  own  sentiments 
into  an  opposed  mode  of  thought.  To  regard  a  country  as  *  fitted '  for 
certain  products  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  is  the 
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protectionist  conception.  To  humbly  accept  the  results  of  experience 
as  manifested  in  the  course  of  exchange  is  the  position  of  free- trade. 
That  England  has — not  a  special  but — a  comparative  advantage  over 
America  in  the  production  of  iron  as  against  wheat  is  proved  for  the 
free-trader  by  the  export  of  English  iron  to  America  and  of  American 
wheat  to  England.  That  the  law  of  comparative  cost  is  the  ruling 
condition  of  foreign  trade  is  (though  Professor  Patten  seems  to  think 
otherwise)  as  fully  accepted  by  Jevons  {Theory,  p.  210)  as  by  Ricardo. 
An  appeal  to  the  statistics  of  wheat-production  in  the  two  countries  is 
plainly  inconclusive,  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  greater  care  and 
larger  capital  employed  in  English  agriculture. 

Both  by  the  vigour  and  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  and  the 
deductive  cast  of  the  reasonings  employed,  we  have  been  often  reminded 
of  the  plea  for  reciprocity  contained  in  Torreris's  -6 i^J^e^  concisely  charac- 
terized by  Senior  as  *  eminently  ingenious  and  eminently  erroneous. "^ 
To  apply  that  statement  to  the  present  work  would  be  unjust,  but 
without  discourtesy  we  may  express  the  opinion  that  Professor 
Patten's  ability  and  wide  economic  knowledge  have  failed  to  establish 
the  thesis  that  protection  is  beneficial  either  as  a  permanent  or  even  as 
a  temporary  measure — a  failure  due  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
cause,  not  to  any  defects  on  the  part  of  its  advocate. 

C.  Bast  ABLE 

Transactions  of  the  Political  Economy  Circle  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club.     Vol.  I.     London  :  King  &  Son,  1891. 

This  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Political  Economy 
Circle  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  cannot  be  termed  quite  satisfactory. 
Generally  speaking  the  papers  are  too  short  for  their  subjects.  The 
best  are  certainly  Mr.  Courtney's  introductory^  address  on  the  economic 
principles  which  should  guide  legislation  with  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  Mr.  Mann's  paper  on  international  migration,  and  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith's  paper  on  the  migration  of  labour  within  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Courtney  deals  in  his  address  with  the  subject  of  occupation 
as  distinct  from  ownership.  Occupation  involves  the  use  of  land,  and 
the  interest  of  the  community  with  respect  to  occupation  is  that  the 
best  use  should  be  made  of  the  land.  No  occupier  will  make  the  best 
use  of  the  land  unless  you  guarantee  to  him,  first,  the  immediate  result 
of  his  labour,  e.g,  the  crop  which  he  has  sown,  and  secondly,  the 
replacement  with  profit  of  the  capital  which  he  has  laid  out  in 
permanent  improvements.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Courtney  draws  & 
distinction.  The  maker  of  a  permanent  improvement  may  have  been 
fully  recouped  before  the  effect  of  the  improvement  has  been  exhausted ; 
and  then  a  question  arises  whether  he  is  necessarily  entitled  to 
derive  any  further  advantage  from  such  improvement.  But,  again,  the 
interest  of  the  community   requires  that,  among  persons  wishing  to 
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occupy,  he  who  will  do  most  to  develop  the  value  of  the  land  should 
obtain  the  land.  But  if  the  occupation  of  land  is  to  be  absolutely  trans- 
ferable, you  cannot  have  that  fixity  of  occupation  which  in  some  degree 
or  other  is  indispensable.  In  every  actual  community,  moreover,  the 
problem  is  complicated  with  questions  of  ownership.  Mr.  Courtney 
touches  on  the  difficulties  of  unqualified  private  ownership,  and  of  the 
practically  divided  ownership  implied  in  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  three  F's  system.  He  sees  the  impossibility  of  applying  generally 
any  institution  like  the  Irish  Land  Courts,  but  contemplates  an 
authority  empowered  as  between  owner  and  occupier  to  vest  the  entire 
interest  in  the  land  in  the  party  able  and  willing  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
He  does  not,  however,  elaborate  his  conception  of  such  an  authority. 
This  indefiniteness  in  the  conclusion  weakens  the  effect  of  a  lucid 
and  suggestive  essay. 

Mr.  Mann  begins  with  a  gentle  shock  to  our  nerves.  He  observes 
that  international  migration  was  hardly  taken  into  account  by 
economists  before  our  time.  If  international  migration  became  general, 
it  would  antiquate  the  received  theory  of  international  trade,  for  if 
labour  became  perfectly  mobile,  international  values  would  be  deter- 
mined simply  by  relative  cost  of  production.  Further,  the  only  ground 
of  a  strictly  economic  character  which  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
restraint  upon  international  migration  would  be  the  diminution  in  the 
efficiency  of  labour  consequent  upon  a  lowering  of  wages.  But  Mr. 
Mann  calms  us  with  the  assurance  that  even  now  international 
migration  is  not  practically  important.  Immigrants  generally  form 
non-competing  groups,  and  immigration  is  due  chiefly  to  special  and 
temporary  causes.  In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  Mr.  Mann  appears 
to  us  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  particular  instance  of  the  Jewish 
migration  into  England.  He  has  himself  told  us  that  international 
migration  is  a  recent  phenomenon,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  its  consequences  are  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  concerns  himself  almost  entirely  with  the 
migration  of  the  country  people  to  London.  Following  the  train  of 
thought  suggested  in  his  contribution  to  Mr.  Booth's  volume  on  Labour 
and  Life  of  tJie  People  in  East  Lo7idon,  he  argues  that  the  country  people 
come  into  London,  not  aimlessly  but  with  definite  prospects  of  employ- 
ment ;  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  fall  but  rise  in  the  social  scale  ;  that 
they  displace  the  really  town-bred  population,  and  that  it  is  these 
degenerate  townsmen,  not  the  country-bred  folk,  who  recruit  the 
numbers  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  where  the  influx  from  the  country 
is  least  that  over-crowding  and  wretchedness  are  worst.  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Smith  appears  to  make  out  his  case.  But  if  it  be  true  that  London 
uses  up  human  beings  in  this  way,  what  a  prospect  for  future  genera- 
tions, of  whom  so  large  a  proportion  will  dwell  in  cities  ! 

Of  the  remaining  papers,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  essay  on  the  rate  of 
interest  seems  to  us  to  teem  with  disputable  matter.  It  tries  to 
develop  a  definition  of  economic  interest  parallel  to  the  definition  of 
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economic  rent.  Economic  interest  is  to  be  defined  as  the  amount  of 
produce  over  and  above  economic  wages,  which  is  obtained  through 
the  use  of  capital  upon  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation  by  the  skill  of 
the  worst  worker  employed.  We  doubt  whether  this  conception  has 
either  the  scientific  or  the  practical  value  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Webb, 
and  we  seem  to  detect  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  reached,  notably  in 
what  is  said  about  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  some  strange 
confusions  of  thought. 

Mr.  Milnes  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission,  in  which  he  aims  at  showing  that  monometallism  is  not 
responsible  for  the  bad  consequences  charged  upon  it.  So  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  he  thinks  that  changes  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  have  affected  rather  the  distribution  than  the  amoimt 
of  wealth,  and  have  done  no  real  harm  to  the  community.  Mr.  Levy 
criticises  Mill's  position  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  more  subject 
to  human  control  than  the  production  of  wealth, 

F.  C.  Montague 

Notions  Fondarnentales  d'Economie  Politique  et  Programme 
Economique,  Par  G.  de  Molinari.  Paris  :  Guillaumin  et 
Cie.     1891, 

In  an  interesting  and  able  contribution  to  one  of  the  last  numbers 
of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly y  a  distinguished  French  economist, 
M.  Charles  Gide,  gives  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  contemporary 
French  economic  school  is  undervalued  outside  France  that  *  French 
economists  are  ill  prepared  to  accept  the  scientific  method  of  the  day, 
that  of  evolution.'  Now,  this  remark,  though  bitter,  may  be  true,  but 
it  surely  does  not  apply  to  M.  de  Molinari,  who  although  a  defender 
of  laissez-faire — his  first  Etudes  ^conomiques  having  been  published 
almost  half  a  century  ago — has  thoroughly  accepted  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  the  preponderating  influence  of  dynamical  agencies  in 
social  and  economical  development.  In  the  book  under  review  he 
constantly  and  consistently  takes  this  view  of  his  subject. 

Taking  the  law  of  economy  of  force,  and  the  law  of  the  results  of 
free  competition  as  the  basis  of  the  early  development  of  civilization, 
M.  de  Mohnari  shows  how,  at  a  later  stage,  in  proportion  as  mankind 
has  settled  down  to  industry  and  commerce  and  offered  the  products 
of  its  labour  for  exchange,  the  inequaUty  of  the  pressure  of  competition 
has  called  into  action  a  third  law,  the  law  of  the  progression  of  value, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  elegant  formula  : — Wlienever  the  relations 
between  the  quantities  of  tivo  comnwdities  or  two  services  offered  in  ex- 
change varies  according  to  ari  arithmetical  progression,  th£  relation 
between  the  values  of  these  two  commodities  or  services  varies  according 
to  a  geometrical  progression. 

M.  de  Molinari  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  these  three  natural  laws 
lead  to  the  progress  of  production,  and  to  the  useful  distribution  of 
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riches,  since  they  determine  an  incessant  gravitation  of  prices  towards 
the  minimum  cost  of  production.  It  is  thus — by  an  economical 
gravitation — that  the  state  of  equiUbrium  is  reached  between  con- 
sumption, production,  and  the  retribution  of  the  productive  agencies. 

The  chapter  entitled  '  Le  Capital  immobilier — La  production  de 
Vhomtne,'  contains  a  brilliant  refutation  of  Mr.  Henry  George's  well- 
known  statement  about  the  illegitimacy  of  private  ownership  of  land. 
M.  de  Molinari  starts  with  the  reflexion  that,  in  regard  to  the  claims 
of  mankind,  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  appropriation 
by  individuals  and  appropriation  by  a  nation.  In  the  name  of  what 
right,  for  instance,  are  Laplanders  and  Greenlanders  excluded  from 
sharing  in  the  Government  of  Washington  ?  Both  have  an  equal  right 
to  what  nature,  according  to  Mr.  Henry  George,  supplies  with  such 
impartiality.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  difference  between  the  value  of  a 
house  and  that  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built :  both  have  their  origin 
in  the  labour  and  savings  of  man.  In  Europe,  after  so  many  centuries 
of  occupation,  we  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  the  property  of  land,  but 
we  are  able  to  do  so  in  America,  and  if  the  expenses  of  the  conquest, 
of  the  occupation,  and  of  the  administration  of  land  are  taken  into 
account,  we  shall  find  that  its  actual  value  is  rather  below  than  above 
its  cost.  No  such  thing  as  '  the  unearned  increment '  exists ;  owing 
only  to  the  fact  that  land  is  everlasting,  and  that  it  is  not  movable, 
these  physical  conditions  generate  in  some  cases  an  increment  of  value, 
and  in  other  cases  a  decrement,  both  quite  natural,  and  due  in  no  way 
to  artificial  causes.  In  Europe,  landowners  are  suffering  just  now 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  the 
United  States,  when  their  land  will  have  to  compete  against  the  still 
almost  virgin  soil  of  South  America,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

In  the  second  part,  entitled  *  Progress  and  its  Impediments  '  (Progrds 
et  Obstacles),  the  author  proceeds  to  explain  how  at  all  times,  since 
the  origin  of  mankind,  these  natural  laws  have  promoted  human  pro- 
gress, how  the  impediments  due  sometimes  to  the  influence  of  man  and 
to  external  circumstances  have  gradually  been  removed  by  the  progress 
first  of  destructive  industry  (war  and  the  material  of  war  securing  the 
preponderance  of  civilized  over  uncivilized  races),  and  later  on  by  that 
of  productive  industry,  and  principally  of  the  means  of  communication, 
which  have  extended  the  field  of  competition  and  favoured  the  mobili- 
zation of  produce,  capital,  and  labour.  The  actual  state  of  struggle 
between  capital  and  labour  is  caused,  according  to  M.  de  Molinari,  by 
the  want  of  mobility  of  labour,  and  the  want  of  an  independent  and 
connecting  link  between  the  employer,  or  entrepreneur,  and  the  work- 
men, which  should  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  corn -dealer  between  the 
man  who  grows  corn  and  the  man  who  buys  bread.  In  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  Molinari,  Trade  Unions  cannot  fill  up  the  existing  gap,  although 
they  have  been  useful,  and  have  enabled  labour  to  obtain  a  firmer 
standing  ground,  but  they  are  inefiicient  whenever  a  local  over-supply 
of  hands  exists.     Trade  Unions  cannot  usefully  combine  the  parts  of 
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producers  and  of  providers  of  labour  ;  they  want  the  requisite  capacity ; 
the  credit,  and  means  of  accurate  information  which  are  indispensable 
to  direct  a  proper  supply  of  labour  towards  the  market  where  it  is  in 
demand.  This  view  has  been  defended  long  ago  by  M.  de  Mohnari,  who, 
to  bring  it  into  practical  application,  started  the  idea  of  the  Paris  Bourse 
dti  Travail,  unhappily  now  a  focus  of  petty  political  agitation.  Yet  he 
does  not  despair,  for  he  is  convinced  that  *  every  time  that  an  operation 
corresponds  to  a  w^ant  and  is  able  to  yield  a  profit,  the  agency  of 
natural  law  develops  the  creation  of  the  suitable  organ.'  When  this 
intermediate  agent  is  developed,  when  publicity  is  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  labour,  as  it  is  in  the  service  of  capital,  the  price  of  labour 
will  be  determined  in  an  impersonal  way  according  to  the  general 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand,  just  as  the  prices  of  the  loan  of 
capital  and  of  the  staple  articles  of  consumption  are  determined,  and 
the  actual  state  of  hostility  will  come  to  an  end.  Eleven  years  ago,  in 
a  contribution  to  the  Bevtce  dxi  Mouvement  Social,  M.  de  Molinari 
sketched  out  the  plan  on  which  such  agencies  might  be  organized.  He 
recommends  the  foundation  of  free  and  independent  joint-stock  com- 
panies, whose  branch  establishments  covering  the  whole  area  of  the 
civilized  world,  would,  on  payment  of  a  small  percentage  on  the  amount 
of  his  wages,  assist  the  workman  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
(military  service,  railway  journeys,  payment  of  taxes,  saving-banks, 
&c.),  and  even  grant  him,  with  due  caution,  occasional  advances  on  the 
future  remuneration  of  his  work.  But,  true  to  his  leading  principle, 
M.  de  Molinari  would  not  allow  the  State  to  take  this  service  in  its  hands. 

But,  for  all  this,  M.  de  Molinari  is  far  from  believing  that  there  can 
be  any  such  thing  as  a  panacea  for  all  social  and  economical  disorders : 
he  expressly  maintains  that,  when  we  shall  have  realized  the  regimen 
which  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society,  new  deficiencies  will 
be  discovered  and  call  for  new  remedial  developments. 

In  the  third  part,  the  Programme  Ecoiwmique,  M.  de  Molinari  sums 
up  the  amount  of  progress  which  has  been  reached  in  the  arts  of 
production  and  of  destruction  or  defence,  and  points  to  the  other 
reforms  which  ought  now  to  be  carried,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
customs  duties,  house  taxes,  the  insurance  against  the  risk  of  war  by 
the  constitution  of  a  League  of  Neutrals,  and  the  simplification  of  the 
State  reduced  to  its  proper  functions  of  preserver  of  public  and  private 
security.  This  progranune  is  entirely  founded  on  the  unrestrained 
agency  of  natural  laws,  and  consequently  is  in  thorough  opposition  to 
the  Socialistic  programmes  which  start  from  the  denial  of  the  existence 
of  such  laws. 

I  have  sought  to  give,  in  these  few  words,  a  sketch  of  the  main 
outlines  of  a  work  singularly  well  connected  and  full  of  accurate 
reasoning,  which,  though  opposed  to  some  of  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  the  day,  invites  careful  study  and  research,  and  deserves  to  be  re« 
commended  to  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  greatest  problem  of  our  time. 

E.  Castelot 
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Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique.     Tome  XI. 

This  volume  contains  several  important  articles.  Probably  the  one 
to  which  readers  will  turn  first  is  the  article  entitled  Libert^ 
Economique.  It  deals  only  with  the  most  general  aspects  of  the 
subject,  which  is  more  fully  developed  in  special  articles  such  as  that 
dealing  with  Liberty  of  Exchange,  which  occupies  twenty  pages  and  is 
the  most  elaborate  in  this  number.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  both  articles  is  scrupulously  orthodox.  The  most  im- 
maculate disciples  of  laissez-faire  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  of 
Colbert,  just  as  the  most  precise  Whigs  are  to  be  found  in  the  country 
of  Robespierre.  The  chief  defect  of  these  articles  is  a  certain  inability 
to  recognize  the  real  forces  which,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  are 
working  at  present  against  the  idea  of  economic  freedom.  Thus  the 
article  on  Economic  Liberty  tells  us  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  its 
attainment  lies  in  the  traditional  respect  for  the  past.  But  surely  the 
fiercest  attacks  on  economic  liberty  proceed  from  people  guiltless  of 
any  respect  for  the  past,  from  people  who  regard  the  past  as  one  night- 
mare of  folly  and  wickedness.  So  far  as  we  can  see  the  forces  which 
make  for  State  action  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry  are  chiefly 
two.  First  national  feeling,  weak  in  the  period  when  modern  political 
economy  took  shape  and  strong  in  our  own  day,  that  national  feeling 
which  leads  the  modern  state  to  aim  at  satisfying  its  own  wants  and 
becoming  independent  of  its  neighbours.  Secondly  the  progress  of 
democracy,  which  in  the  long  run  makes  men  care  less  for  liberty.  The 
love  of  liberty  is  an  aristocratic  passion,  the  instinct  of  the  strong  and 
proud,  who  neither  like  to  be  interfered  with  nor  greatly  care  to 
interfere  with  others.  But  the  orthodox  economist  loves  to  flog  his 
dead  horse  of  tradition.  In  an  age  of  universal  suffrage  he  continues 
to  declare  against  plutocrats,  ministers  and  kings,  and  forgets  that 
outside  England  the  masses  are  mostly  in  favour  of  Protection. 
Further  he  is  apt  to  weaken  his  case  by  exaggeration.  It  is  rather 
extravagant  to  say  with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Liberty  of  Exchange 
that  if  the  Navigation  Acts  were  intended  to  weaken  Holland  they 
ought  to  be  classed  with  such  outrages  as  the  partition  of  Poland.  But 
blemishes  of  this  kind  should  not  hinder  us  from  recognizing  the  wide 
range  of  reading  and  the  fulness  of  information  displayed  in  this 
article. 

The  Articles  Luxe  and  Lois  Sumptiiaires,  both  by  M.  Courcellps  de 
Seneuil,  arc  sensible  and  agreeable  to  read,  although  rather  slight  in 
point  of  matter.  The  writer  insists  with  justice  upon  the  vague  and 
varying  signification  of  the  term  luxury,  but  he  hardly  attempts  the 
interesting  task  of  distinguishing  the  many  objects  which  have  been 
confounded  under  that  term  of  reproach.  The  distinction  between 
things  injurious  to  body  or  mind  and  things  harmless  or  beneficial ;  the 
distinction  between  things  which  do  and  things  which  do  not  exercise 
the   higher   faculties   of    those    who   produce    them  ;    the   distinction 
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between  things  which  give  a  momentary  and  things  which  give  a 
lasting  pleasure  ;  the  distinction  between  things  which  give  pleasure  to 
one  or  two  persons  and  things  which  give  pleasure  to  an  undefined 
number — these  and  other  distinctions  are  relevant,  not  only  to  the 
moral  but  also  to  the  economic  consideration  of  luxury.  For  the 
economist  expenditure  on  luxuries  means  expenditure  which  is  not 
productive  of  new  wealth.  But  between  the  expenditure  which  is 
obviously  reproductive  and  the  expenditure  which  is  obviously  not 
productive  there  are  many  degrees  of  expenditure  more  or  less 
productive.  A  strictly  economic  examination  of  these  modes  of  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  highly  instructive.  It  is  a  pity  that  M- 
de  Seneuil  should  have  preferred  to  give  us  Franklin's  story  about  the 
bonnets  and  a  description  from  Lampridius  of  the  luxury  of  Elagabulus. 
The  biographical  notices  in  this  number  are  very  well  done.  M.  de= 
Molinari  contributes  an  appreciative  notice  of  Malthus.  He  dis- 
tinguishes clearly  the  different  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  population 
set  forth  in  the  earlier  and  later  editions  of  the  Essay.  He  rejects  a 
piece  of  scandal  which  we  hope  to  see  adopted  by  unfriendly  critics 
in  our  own  country,  that  when  Malthus  went  to  call  upon  Sismondi  at 
Geneva  he  was  accompanied  by  eleven  daughters.  M.  de  Molinari  alsa 
notices  the  fact  that  Malthus  anticipated  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent. 
M.  RafiFalovitch  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the  life  of  Liot  and  a  very  fair 
summary  of  his  views,  almost  without  criticism.  The  life  and  writings 
of  Le  Play  are  sympathetically  discussed  by  Messieurs  Michel  and 
(^uerin.  F.  C.  Montague 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  Edited  by  K.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave,  F.R.S.  First  Part.  Abatement — Bede.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.     1891. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  known  to  economic  students  that 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  satisfy  a  want  which  had  long  been 
felt ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  left  to  France  or  to  Germany  alone  to 
produce  a  dictionary  on  a  subject  of  which  England  may  perhaps 
claim  to  be  the  classic  home.  Both  the  French  and  the  German 
dictionaries  of  political  economy  which  are  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, form  important  additions  to  the  contributions  made  by  those 
countries  to  the  study  of  economics  ;  but  Mr.  Palgrave's  dictionary,  of 
which  the  first  part  is  now  before  us,  is  based  on  an  independent  plan. 
It  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  a  *  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy 
containing  articles  on  the  main  subjects  usually  dealt  with  by  economic 
writers,  with  explanations  of  legal  and  business  terms  which  may  be 
found  in  their  works,  and  short  notices  of  deceased  English,  American, 
and  Foreign  Economists,  and  their  chief  contributions  to  Economic 
Literature.'  In  the  plan  of  the  work  prefixed  to  this  first  part,  Mr. 
Palgrave  states  that  *  his  aim  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  reader^ 
brief,  carefully   arranged,  and   well-digested  statements,  which  may 
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assist  him  in  the  interpretation  of  authorities,  and  in  the  formation  of 
independent  opinions.'  *  Where  controversial  questions,'  he  remarks 
later,  *  are  concerned,  the  main  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  leading 
writers  of  the  various  schools  are  stated  clearly  and  impartially.  The 
dictionary  is  intended  to  assist  alike  the  student — whether  working 
with  a  teacher,  or  seeking  to  instruct  himself  without  such  assistance — 
the  man  of  business  who  looks  at  matters  from  the  practical  side,  and 
the  general  reader.*  This  is  a  comprehensive,  if  not  an  ambitious 
programme  ;  and,  if  the  editor  should  be  found  at  the  end  of  his 
work  to  have  accomplished  the  greater  portion  of  it,  he  may  well  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  reflection  that  he  has  rendered  a  signal 
service  to  economic  study.  He  proposes  to  publish  the  dictionary  in 
parts  of  128  pages  each,  issued  successively  at  intervals  of  about  three 
months,  and  to  complete  the  whole  in  about  twelve  to  fourteen  parts. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  easy  in  connection  with  the  volume  now 
before  us  to  discharge  what  is  often  considered  the  chief  function  of  a 
reviewer,  and  to  pick  holes  in  the  execution  of  such  a  large  under- 
taking as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  here  essayed.  He  exposes,  if  we  may  say 
so,  so  great  an  area  to  the  attack  of  the  captious  critic,  that  he  must 
almost  necessarily  leave  unprotected  some  vulnerable  point.  When  a 
number  of  writers  are  associated  together,  as  in  this  work,  the  critic 
must  be  more  or  less  than  human,  who  does  not  think  that  some  parts 
are  handled  better  and  some  are  worse.  It  may  seem  to  us  that  a 
little  too  much  space  is  given  to  some  of  the  legal  terms  discussed, 
with  many  of  which,  however,  we  must  confess  that  we  were  un- 
familiar before  we  imbibed  the  instruction  which  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
here  afforded.  It  may,  again,  appear  to  us  to  be  more  natural  to  look 
for  a  treatment  of  vilUige  covimunities  under  village  or  community  rather 
than  agrimdticral  community  ;  and  we  may  not  entirely  approve  of  the 
practice  sometimes  adopted  of  inserting  two  articles  on  one  subject, 
such  as  agio  and  agiotage.  Or  once  more  we  may  think  that  the 
bibliographical  notices  appended  to  the  various  articles  might  in  some 
cases  be  lengthened  with  advantage. 

But  this  method  of  criticism  would,  we  believe,  be  as  inappropriate 
as  it  would  be  ungrateful.  The  faults,  if  they  are  faults,  are  in  many 
cases  of  a  minute  character ;  and  we  now  turn  to  the  more  pleasing 
duty  of  indicating  the  merits,  as  they  seem  to  us,  of  the  work.  In  the 
first  place  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  work  was  urgently  needed. 
As  the  editor  remarks,  *  There  is  no  complete  Economic  Dictionary  in 
English,*  and  the  *  increasing  interest  taken  in  Economic  Questions, 
and  the  development  of  Commercial  Education  in  which  Economics 
will  doubtless  take  a  leading  place,  render  it  the  more  advisable  that 
such  a  work  should  be  provided.'  The  project  indeed  of  such  a 
dictionary,  like  that  of  an  Economic  Jonmaly  has  for  some  time  been 
simmering  in  the  minds  of  English  Economists,  and  it  is  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  same  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  of  the  journal  and  the  first  part  of  the  dictionary.     In  some 
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respects  the  two  ventures  resemble  one  another ;  for  they  both  focus 
and  concentrate  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  different  writers  belonging 
to  different  schools  of  opinion.  Mr.  Palgrave  is  as  catholic  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Economic  Journal ;  and,  if  catholicity  is  any^vhere  needed, 
it  is  surely  in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary.  In  the  present  part,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Bonar  writes  on  various  economic  authors,  Mr.  Cannan 
on  Anarchism,  Professor  Edgeworth  on  Agc7its  of  Production,  Mr. 
Gonner  on  African  Companies,  Mr.  Hewins  on  the  Statute  of  Apprentice- 
ship.  Professor  Ingram  on  Merchant  Adventurers,  Mr.  Keynes  on  Abstract 
Political  Econoviy,  Professor  Munro  on  Assessment,  Professor  Nicholson 
on  the  Agricultural  Community,  Mr.  Phelps  on  the  Allowance  System, 
and  the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  on  the  Assays  of  Bread  aiid 
Beer.  Nor  is  Mr.  Palgrave  content  with  economists  only  :  Professor 
Roberts-Austen  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  dictionary  for  an 
article  on  Alloy,  Judge  Chalmers  for  an  article  on  Bankruptcy  Law 
and  Administration,  Mr.  Ellis  for  an  article -on  Arbitrage,  Mr.  Elliot  for 
an  article  on  the  Audit'OJfice,  Mr.  Montague  for  an  article  on 
Administration,  Mr.  Protheroe  for  an  article  on  Agriculture  in  England, 
Mr.  D.  S.  Ritchie  for  an  article  on  Aristotle,  Mr.  Hendricks  for 
articles  on  Actuary  and  Annuity,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  an  article  on 
Audit.  The  editor  himself  writes  on  Banking  ;  and  his  list  of  contri- 
butors is  even  more  comprehensive  than  we  have  indicated  ;  as  it  contains 
the  names  of  Professor  Ashley  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Bauer  of  Vienna,  M.  A. 
Courtin  fils  and  M.  de  Foville  of  Paris,  Professors  Dunbar,  Deway,  and 
Taussig  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  A.  F.  V.  Ley  den  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Signor  Pantaleoni  of  Italy.  These  have  all  contributed  to  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  first  part,  and  those  who  have  promised  to  contribute  would  fill 
a  still  longer  list  and  would  add  to  it  some  distinguished  names. 
In  fact  when  we  said  before  that  Mr.  Palgrave's  Dictionary  had  for  some 
time  been  expected  by  economic  students,  we  might  have  added  that 
these  anticipations  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  among  its  contri- 
butors nearly  every  English  economic  or  statistical  writer  of  any  repute 
was  included,  besides  many  eminent  foreigners.  So  large  indeed  is 
Mr.  Palgrave's  list  that  almost  every  article  is  entrusted  to  someone 
who  is  more  or  less  of  a  specialist  on  the  particular  subject  of  which 
he  treats  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  standard  of  the  different  articles  is, 
we  venture  to  think,  generally  of  a  high  order. 

To  have  gathered  together  this  assembly  of  writers,  and  to  have 
enlisted  their  support,  and  in  many  cases  enthusiastic  support,  for  his 
scheme  is  in  itself  evidence  of  considerable  editorial  capacity ;  and 
Mr.  Palgrave's  previous  experience  as  Editor  of  the  Economist  has 
doubtless  assisted  him  in  achieving  this  important  result.  If  he  has 
done  nothing  else,  he  has  been  the  means  of  promoting  friendly  com- 
munication between  one  economist  and  another  through  the  channel 
of  their  common  interest  in  his  work.  But,  in  speaking  of  the  editor's 
manner  of  discharging  his  function,  we  feel  some  hesitation.  We  have 
had   the   privilege   ourselves   of   witnessing  some  of   the  work  which 
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the  preparation  of  the  Dictionary  has  involved ;  and  the  unwearying 

assiduity  with  which  difficulties  have  been  encountered  and  overcome, 

the  amount  of  pains  which  has  been  bestowed  on  main  points,  the 

readiness  with  which  suggestions  have  been  welcomed,  and  criticisms 

received,  while  the  editor  has  throughout  maintained  an   independent 

judgment  of  his  own,  seem  to  us  to  be  beyond  praise.     We  can  only 

say  that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  made  his  Dictionary  a  labour  of  love  in  no 

ordinary  sense  of  the  w^ords. 

L.  L.  Price 

A  Short  History  of  Political  Economy  in  England .  From  Adam 
Smith  to  Arnold  Toynbee.  By  L.  L.  Price,  Author  of  *  Indus- 
trial Peace,'  Methuen's  '  University  Extension  Series,'  1891. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  short  history  which  is  not  a  mere  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  names  and  dates.  Moreover,  although  English 
economical  books  can  be  counted  by  the  thousand,  Travers  Twuss  and 
Dr.  Ingram  have  had  the  history  of  economic  theories  nearly  to  them- 
selves, and  Mr.  Price's  short  history'  (in  a  well-worn  phrase)  supplies 
a  real  want.  His  plan  of  picking  out  the  salient  and  distinctive  theories 
of  the  most  important  writers,  and  giving  their  ways  of  reasoning  as 
well  as  their  general  conclusions,  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  the 
student  from  trying  to  master  the  contents  of  his  book  by  rote. 

Of  course,  on  going  over  a  history  like  this,  after  a  few  great  names 
are  passed  which  would  occur  to  every  one,  the  *  professional  economist ' 
is  sure  to  find  some  minor  prophets  whose  presence  surprises  him,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  whose  absence  gives  him  a  pang.  Perhaps,  for 
example,  the  long  line  of  dissenters  from  Ricardian  orthodoxy  in  the 
early  half  of  our  century  deserve  more  notice  than  they  get,  and  those 
of  our  own  half  get  more  notice  than  they  deserve.  But  some  little 
inequality  was  almost  unavoidable,  and  more  attention  is  likely  to  be 
paid  by  the  ordinary  reader  to  writers  of  whom  he  has  some  personal 
recollection  than  to  those  of  a  generation  long  out  of  mind. 

The  accounts  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  John  Mill,  are 
really  (in  addition  to  a  graphic  description  of  the  men  and  their  sur- 
roundings) a  sketch  of  the  economic  cardinal  doctrines  of  division  of 
labour,  population,  rent,  and  value.  Similarly,  on  passing  to  Cairnes 
and  Cliffe  Leslie,  and  then  to  Bagehot  and  Jevons,  we  are  introduced 
to  economic  method,  and  then  to  English  banking  and  the  money 
market,  and  then  to  the  right  use  of  statistics.  Finally,  in  dealing  with 
Fawcett  and  Toynbee  we  are  brought  into  close  quarters  with  *  the 
Social  Problem  '  and  its  relations  to  political  economy.  The  economic 
theory  of  w'ages,  and  the  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  state  play  their 
part  in  this  last  chapter.  Mr.  Price,  who  has  shown  elsewhere  his 
power  to  deal  with  practical  questions,  has  shown  in  this  volume  his 
grasp  of  theoretical  economics,  and  his  wisdom  and  breadth  of  view  in 
comprehending  the  bearings  of  theory  on  practice. 

James  Bonar 
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An'  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  By  Kichard  T.  Ely, 
Ph.D.  With  a  Preface.  By  J.  K.  Ingram,  LL.D.  London  : 
Swan  Honnenschein  and  Co.     1891. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  which  forms  part  of  a  series  of  Intro- 
ductory Science  Text-Books,  is  known  to  English  economic  students, 
as  Dr.  Ingi'am  states  in  the  Preface,  as  one  of  those  who  have  *  for 
some  time  devoted  themselves,'  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
*  with  great  ardour,  and  with  marked  success,  to  economic  studies.' 
He  inclines,  as  Dr.  Ingram  also  remarks,  to  the  views  which  are 
sometimes  described  with  convenient  brevity  as  the  opinions  of  the 
'  historical  school.'  The  chapters  on  economic  methods  and  economic 
laws  in  the  first  part,  and  on  the  evolution  of  economic  science  in  the 
seventh,  together  with  Professor  Ely's  insistance  of  the  importance  of 
ethical  considerations,  and  his  commendation  of  particular  authors, 
might  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of  this  tendency.  But  for  the  most 
part  his  book  only  affords  an  additional  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  any  hard  or  rigid  lines,  and  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
applying  distinctive  labels  to  any  writer  or  school  of  writers.  What 
has  in  reality  happened  of  recent  years  in  the  sphere  of  economics  is, 
as  Dr.  Ingram  states,  borrowing  a  phrase  from  the  French  economist. 
Professor  Gide,  *  an  grand  dSgel ' — a  gi*eat  thaw — and  a  '  more  humane 
and  genial  spirit  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  dryness  and  hard- 
ness.' This  change  has  happily  not  been  confined  to  any  one  school, 
or  any  one  department  of  economic  thought ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  quarrel  between  *  old '  and  *  new  '  economists  seems  to 
be  giving  way  on  all  sides  to  a  hearty  desire  to  recognise  good  work 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  an  honest  endeavour  to  seek  for 
grounds  of  agreement  rather  than  reasons  for  difiference.  Dr.  Ingram 
himself,  if  he  will  allow  us  to  say  so,  seems  to  be  less  inclined  to  take 
the  offensive  in  the  pointed  and  suggestive  Preface  with  which  he  has 
introduced  this  volume  to  the  British  public,  than  in  his  valuable 
though  polemical  History  of  Political  Economy,  or  m  his  notable  com- 
bative address  to  the  British  Association  at  Dublin  ;  and  Professor 
Ely  has  conformed  to  the  pattern  set  by  his  example,  if  not  by  his 
precept.  With  a  few  exceptions,  which  illustrate  the  liberal  influence 
of  more  modern  views,  his  treatise  might  be  accepted  even  by  an 
economist  of  *  orthodox  '  opinions ;  and  those  exceptions  are  due  as 
nmch  to  the  character  and  object  of  the  book  as  to  the  creed  of  the 
author.  It  is  written  primarily  for  *  the  Chataugua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle,  which  is  an  organization  for  encouraging  systematic 
self -culture  throughout  the  United  States.'  *  It  aims  at  stimulation 
and  suggestion  rather  than  formal  completeness ' ;  and  hence,  although 
Parts  II.  to  VI.  are  devoted  to  the  usual  topics  which  are  to  be  found 
in  an  economic  manual,  and  the  author,  following  the  traditional 
division  of  the  science  into  production,  exchange,  and  distribution, 
travels  for  the  most  part  over  beaten  ground,  he  seems  rather  to  make 
comments  by  the  way  than  to  start  and  expound  precise  definitions 
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and  formulae.  He  substitutes  the  term  *  transfers  of  goods  '  for  that 
of  *  exchange/  and  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of 
Socialism  and  monopolies.  Here,  as  in  his  remarks  on  protectionism, 
he  endeavours  to  be  scrupulously  fair  in  setting  forward  the  chief 
ai*guments  on  either  side,  and  he  attempts  to  afford  material  for  more 
developed  consideration,  rather  than  to  exhaust  the  subject,  to  suggest 
and  stimulate,  rather  than  relieve  the  student  of  the  necessity,  and  to 
Yoh  him  of  the  advantage  of  independent  thought.  Parts  V.  and  VI.  are 
devoted  to  Consumption  and  Public  Finance.  In  some  places,  perhaps, 
of  this  technical  portion  of  the  book,  the  discussion,  even  when 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  which  the  author  avowedly  adopts,  has 
an  appearance  of  being  fragmentary  and  inadequate,  and  opinions 
which  conflict  with  ordinary  recognised  views  are  sometimes  advanced 
without  being  fully  justified  by  reasons  expHcitly  given  ;  but  Professor 
Ely  makes  a  point  of  referring  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to  books 
containing  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  he  has 
handled  with  compulsory  brevity,  and  his  views  have  the  supreme  merit 
of  candour  where  they  are  not  entirely  convincing.  In  Part  VIII. 
he  presents  some  suggestions  for  study,  and  indicates  some  courses  of 
reading ;  and  in  the  Appendix  he  provides  a  useful  bibliography  and 
questions  and  exercises.  Part  I.,  in  which  he  traces  the  gi-owth,  and 
describes  the  characteristics  of  industrial  society  and  the  nature  of 
political  economy,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  book,  and  a  some- 
what fuller  account  of  its  contents  will,  perhaps,  furnish  a  more 
adequate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  than  the  remarks  and 
criticisms  which  we  have  previously  made.  Professor  Ely  commences 
by  showing  the  connection  between  pohtical  economy  and  sociology  ; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  economic  side  of  life 
affords  material  for  study  which  is  likely  to  be  more  immediately 
fruitful  than  that  of  the  wider  field  of  sociology,  and  that  it  is  the  best 
introduction  to  the  larger  science.  *  The  economic  life  means  briefly,' 
he  states,  *  that  part  of  man's  life  which  is  concerned  with  what  is 
commonly  called  **  getting  a  living."  '  He  next  examines  certain  charac- 
teristics of  this  economic  life,  which  in  modem  times,  he  urges,  is. 
*  chiefly  social'  and  involves  the  mutual  dependence  of  man  on  man. 
It  is,  he  shows,  the  product  of  two  great  factors,  land  and  man.  There 
are  stages,  he  points  out,  in  the  development  of  this  life,  which  may  be 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  production  or  from  that  of  transfers 
of  goods,  as  we  pass  from  the  hunting  and  fishing  to  the  pastoral,  and 
thence  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  stages,  or  from  truck- 
economy  to  money-economy  and  credit-economy.  He  then  proceeds  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  existence  of  present  economic  problems, 
which  he  finds  in  the  industrial  revolution  and  its  various  con- 
sequences on  the  one  hand,  and  the  now  importance  of  capital,  the 
possibility  of  improvement,  and  the  prevalence  of  higher  ethical 
standards  on  the  other.  He  next  examines  some  general  features  of 
the  economy  of  modern  nations  in  its  relation  to  freedom,  to  ethics, 
and  to  the  State.     He  defines  Political  Economy  *  in  its  most  general 
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terms  as  the  science  which  treats  of  man  as  a  member  of  economic 
society '  ;  and  he  considers  that  three  conceptions  of  it  have  prevailed 
in  different  quarters  at  different  times.  He  first  lays  stress  on 
*  economic  *  goods  or  wealth,  the  scond  on  the  relation  of  these  economic 
goods  to  man,  and  the  third  on  man  in  his  relations  to  economic  goods ; 
and  he  traces  a  change  in  the  development  of  the  study  as  the  first 
conception  has  given  way  to  the  second,  and  the  second  to  the  third. 
He  then  discusses  the  different  departments  of  political  economy,  its 
different  methods,  and  its  utility.  This  summary  will  show^  that 
Professor  Ely's  book  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  by  its  very  freshness 
and  independence  of  treatment,  while  he  is  tolerant  and  yet  candid  in 
his  criticism  of  the  views  of  others  and  the  expression  of  his  own.  His 
book  should,  we  venture  to  think,  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended  ;  and,  as  he  himself  says,  in  the  Chataugua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle,  it  has  already  secured  a  *  truly  immense  public* 

L.  L.  Price 

Principles   of  Economics.     By  Professor  Alfred   Marshall. 
Vol.  I.     Second  Edition.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  this  volume  its  author  tells 
us  : — '  To  myself  personally,  the  chief  interest  of  the  volume  centres 
in  Book  V. :  it  contains  more  of  my  life's  work  than  any  other  part ; 
and  it  is  there  more  than  anjn^here  else  that  I  have  tried  to  deal  with 
unsettled  questions  of  the  science.*  The  import  of  this  confession  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  observed  that  the  book  thus  referred  to 
consists  partly  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  Supply-and-Demand,  and 
partly  of  the  almost  equally  severe  reasoning  applied  specially  to 
Supply,  which  in  the  first  edition  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate 
book,  entitled  *  Cost  of  Production.'  The  rearrangement  according 
to  which  an  extra  book  is  no  longer  devoted  to  production  appears 
conformable  to  the  *  symmetry  of  the  relations  in  which  demand  and 
supply  stand  to  value.'  This  symmetry  is  justly  regarded  by  Professor 
Marshall  as  '  fundamental.*  While  others  have  been  disputing  whether 
it  is  cost -of -production  or  final-utility  which  determines  value,  he  has 
discerned  that  it  is  both.  His  predecessors  have  tilted  against  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  sliield  of  truth :  he  alone  has 
surveyed  with  equal  eye  both  the  gold  side,  which  most  attracted 
Kicardo,  and  the  silver  side,  on  w^hich  Jevons  fixed  too  exclusive 
attention.  An  able  champion  of  that  one-sided  theory  which  is  at 
present  most  in  vogue  has  compared  the  point  at  issue  to  the  question 
-a  question,  it  is  implied,  admitting  of  only  one  answ^er — whether  it 
is  the  sun  which  revolves  round  the  planets  or  the  planets  round  the 
sun.  To  a  mind  of  a  mathematical  cast  like  Professor  Marshall*8,  it 
is  quite  intelligible  that  of  two  bodies  one  does  not  revolve  round  the 
other  more  than  the  other  round  the  one. 

'  Just  as  the  motion  of  every  body  in  the  solar  system  affects  ,and  is^ 
affected  by  the  motion  of  every  other,  so  it  is  with  the  elements  of  the 
problem  of  political  economy.' 
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These  words  were  written  by  Professor  Marshall  nearly    twenty 
years  ago ;  ^  but  their  spirit  still  pervades  his  most  recent  utterances. 

The  want  of  the  appropriate  mathematical  conceptions  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  too  common  reluctance  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  nature  of  value.  A  difficulty  also  is  presented  by  that  which, 
according  to  Professor  Marshall,  is  *  the  centre  of  the  chief  difficulty 
of  every  economic  problem ' — the  element  of  time.  The  forces  of 
utility  and  disutility  do  not  always  act  simultaneously,  as  in  the 
simple  case  *  where  a  person  satisfies  one  of  his  wants  by  his  own 
direct  action,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  picks  blackberries,'  up  to  the 
point  when  *  the  task  of  picking  begins  to  cause  weariness,  which  at 
last  counterbalances  the  desire  of  eating,  and  equilibrium  is  reached.' 
Very  generally  the  correspondence  between  value  and  efforts-and- 
sacrifices  is  the  result  of  motives  whose  object  is  distant—  such  as  the 
net  advantages  of  an  occupation  for  which  a  parent  educates  his  son. 
Accordingly,  the  sect  of  economists  who  subordinate  the  principle  of 
cost  to  that  of  utihty  are  right  so  long  as  they  confine  attention  to 
single  markets  and  short  periods.  The  critics  of  Ricardo,  and  the 
more  damaging  caricaturists  who  represent  themselves  as  his 
followers,  are  mistaken  if  they  expect  that  value  should  follow  cost  into 
each  particular  transaction  with  the  precision  of  a  Labour-Exchange,  such 
as  half-taught  enthusiasts  have  imagined.  Not  only  a  *  long  period,'  but 
a  stationary  state  would  be  required  for  the  complete  establishment  of 
equilibrium  between  cost  and  value.  But  the  state  of  industry  is 
never  stationary,  *  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  are  con- 
stantly changing,  and  the  point  of  adjustment  of  normal  demand  to 
normal  supply  is  constantly  shifting  its  position.  There  are,  indeed, 
constant  tendencies  towards  that  point  as  surely  as,  to  use  an  old 
simile,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  towards 
a  position  of  rest ;  but  the  moon  and  the  sun  are  always  shifting  their 
places,  always  therefore  changing  the  conditions  by  which  the 
equilibrium  of  the  sea  is  governed;  and  meanwhile  there  are  cease- 
less currents  of  the  raging  winds ;  the  surface  is  always  tending 
towards  a  position  of  normal  equilibrium,  but  never  attains  it.'  We 
regret  that  the  author  has  omitted  this  splendid  passage  from  the 
second  edition.  He  was  perhaps  deteiTed  by  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying through    any  physical   analogy   the    distinction    between    the 

*  long '  and  *  short  periods  *  in  which  the  effects  of  economic  forces  may 
be  worked  out.    We  should  have  indeed  to  suppose  the  attraction  of  the 

*  moon  and  the  sun,'  in  contrast  to  the  terrene  forces,  to  occupy  a 
considerable  time  in  being  propagated  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  ! 

The  attraction  of  distant  objects  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the 
mechanics  of  industry,  it  concerns  us  to  study  the  law  of  that 
attraction.  The  formula,  precise  as  that  of  gravitation,  is  the 
inverse,  or  rather  negative  exponential.  *  If  //  be  the  future  amount 
of  a  pleasure  of  which  the  probability  is  p,  and  which  will  occur,  if 
-at  all,  at  time  / ;  and  if  B  ~l-\-r,  [where  r  is  *  the  rate  of  interest  per 
1  In  a  review  of  Jevons's  Theory  in  the  Academy,  April  1872. 
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annum,  which  must  be  added  to  a  present  pleasure  in  order  to  make 
it  just   balance   a   future  pleasure'],  then  the  present   value  of    the 
pleasure  is  ^j/?i?* '  (Mathematical   Appendix,  Note  V.,  Second  Edition). 
Some  additional  paragraphs  in  the  new  edition  render  this  theorem 
more  easy  of    reception.     The  same  conclusion  as  before  is  reached, 
but  less  abruptly.     The  guide  now  smooths    a  winding   path,  where 
before  the  ascent  was  made  by  a  few  footholes,  difficult  for  inexpert 
climbers.     We    confess  to   having   been    among   those    who    slipped. 
There  is  now  a  more  explicit  statement  of   the    assumptions  w^hich 
we  make  in  order  to  *  get  an  artificial  measure  of  the  rate  at  which 
he    [a   person]    discounts    future  pleasures.*     The    first    is :   '  that   he 
expects    to    be    about    as    rich    at    the   future   date   as    he   is   now ' 
(Second  Edition,  p.  179).     Attention  also  is  called  to  the  '  importance 
of  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between  discounting  a  future  pleasure 
and    discounting  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  future  enjoyment  of 
a  certain  amount  of  a  commodity '  (Ibid.).     Again,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  theorem  '  is  so  worded  as  to  be  applicable  to  all  pleasures, 
and  not  merely  to   marginal  pleasures,   to  which  some  writers  have 
proposed  to  limit  its  application  '  (Ibid.,  p.  617).     These  points  being 
borne  in  mind,  together  with    some   reservations   introduced   in   the 
mathematical  note  referring  to  the  subject  (Appendix,   Note  V.),   it 
will  be  found  on  consideration  that  the  exponential  law  of  hedonic 
perspective  is   justified — with  respect  to  those  pleasures  at   least  of 
which  the  external  sources  are  exchangable.     We  do  not  understand 
that  the  law  is  predicated  of  those  pleasures  which  are  derived  from 
non -transferable  objects  ;  or  out  of  relation  to  a  money-market.     As  w^e 
interpret,  the  '  man  who  builds  a  house  for  himself,'  in  an  important 
passage  of  the  fifth  book  (chap.  iv.  page  1),  is  not  a  Robinson  Crusoe. 
That  '  the  motive  force  tending  to  deter  him  from  building  the  house 
would  be  his  estimate  of  the  aggregate  of  these  efforts   [the  efforts 
required  for  building  on  any  proposed  plan],  the  evil  or  discommodity  of 
each   being  increased  in  geometrical  proportion  (a  sort  of  compound 
interest),  according  to  the  corresponding  interval  of  waiting,'  is  theo- 
retically true  of  an  economic  regime,  but  not  in  what  may  be  called 
unconditioned  psychology  or  pure  hedonics. 

The  consideration  of  motives  acting  at  different  distances  of  time 
leads  to  the  discrimination  betw^een  Rent  and  Quasi-rent — a  distinction 
which  perhaps  will  prove  as  important  as  the  discovery  of  the  principle 
of  rent  itself.  It  is  now  perceived  that  there  is  a  portion  of  truth  in 
the  contention  of  the  Socialist  that  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  have  a 
certain  analogy  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  But  he  is  stopped  when 
he  proceeds  to  draw  the  corollary  that  the  unearned  increment  may  in 
both  cases  with  like  justice  and  expediency  be  appropriated  by  the 
community.  *  The  sudden  appropriation  of  Rents  and  Quasi-rents  by 
the  State  w-oiild  indeed  have  very  similar  effects  in  destroying  security 
and  shaking  the  foundations  of  society ;  but,  if  from  the  first  the  State 
had  retained  true  Rents  in  its  own  hands,  the  vigour  of  industry  and 
accumulation  need  not  have  been  impaired  ;  and  nothing  at  all  like  thia 
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can  be  said  of  Quasi-rents.'     The  eternal  verity  of  the  Kicardian  theory 
is  enhanced  by  Professor  Marshall's  re-statement — hke  the  *  original 
and  indestructible  powers  '  of  a  soil  upon  which  a  new  and  splendid 
edifice  has  been  erected.       Indeed  upon  this   topic   and   others  the 
Principles  of  Economics  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  approximation  to 
truths  with  respect   to    which   a   first    approximation    was    sufficient 
for    Ricardo.      The    work    before    us    is    a    signal    example   of    *  the 
abandonment  of  dogma,  the  development  of  analysis,'  which  the  author, 
in  a  striking  passage  added  to  the  chapter  on  the  growth  of  economic 
science,  attributes  to  contemporary,  in  contrast  to  the  older,  econo- 
mists.    '  The  change  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  passing  onward 
from  that  early  stage  in  the  development  of  scientific  method  in  which 
the  operations  of  Nature  are  represented  as  conventionally  simplified 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  be  described  in  short  and  easy 
sentences  to  that  higher  stage  in  which  they  are  studied  more  carefully 
and  represented  more  nearly  as  they  are,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
loss  of  simplicity  and  definiteness.'    We  may  couple  this  reflection  wdth 
the  new  remarks  in  the  following  chapter  on   the  difference  between 
Comte   and   Mill   as   to   the    utility    of    an    independent    science    of 
economics.     *  What  is  wanted  is  a  general  principle  which  shall  deter- 
mine the  point  in  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  economics  at  which  the 
growing  loss  of  scientific  precision  would  begin  to  outweigh  the  gain  of 
increasing  reality  and  philosophic  completeness.'     We  submit  that  our 
author  has  hit  this  point  of  maximum  advantage  better  than  if  he  had 
loaded  his  already  weighty  pages  with    all    the  details   of  law  and 
industry,  the  absence  of  which  an   eminent  German  critic,  otherwise 
favourable,  has  regretted. 

The  '  fundamental  symmetry '  between  the  action  of  supply  and 
demand,  to  which  we  have  referred  as  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Principles  of  Economics,  is  brought  out  by  the  author  with  additional 
clearness  through  some  alterations  in  the  last  book,  of  which  we  are 
told  in  the  preface  that  '  they  aim  at  emphasizing  and  defining  more 
fully  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  broad  problem  of  Distri- 
bution, as  contrasted  with  questions  relating  to  the  values  of  particular 
things  ;    and  at  showing  more  clearly  how%   though  the  causes  that 
govern  demand  and  those  that  govern  supply  can  be  studied  separately 
in  the  case  of  any  single  commodity,  yet  this  cannot  be  done  for  the 
Agents  of  production  as  a  whole.'      Rehandling  the  complexities  of 
Distribution,  the  author  practises,  while  he  explains,  the  '  law  of  Sub- 
stitution ;  '  combining  the  apparatus  of  symbols  with  the  more  familiar 
media  of  exposition  in  such  proportions  as  may  give  the  best  result. 
What  he  says  of  material  production  is  true  also  of  the  art  of  exposi- 
tion.    *  No  two  persons  pursuing  the  same  aims  will  adopt  exactly  the 
«ame  routes.'      There  are  those  who  would  prefer  to  employ  more 
<;opiously  the  terminology  of  the  calculus,  the  conception  of  a  function 
and  its  variations,  in  stating  the  theorem  that  *  the  limit  or  margin  at 
which  the  use  of  any  one  of  these  agents  of  production  terminates,  and 
the  aid  of  another  is  substituted  for  it  in  any  branch  of  production  is 
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found  where  the  relative  efficiency  of  these  two  agents  are  propor- 
tionate to  their  relative  costs  ;  '  or  the  proposition  still  more  liable  to 
misunderstanding,  that  *  free  competition  tends  in  the  direction  of 
making  each  man's  wages  equal  to  the  net  product  of  his  own  labour.' 
We  should  observe,  however,  that  the  mathematical  version  of  these 
theories  has  been  made  fuller.  The  principle  on  which  w^e  proceed  in 
order  to  *  find  the  marginal  investments  of  each  kind  of  labour  for  each 
kind  of  use  '  is  stated  more  explicitly.  In  Note  xiv.  (Second  Edition), 
from  which  w^e  have  just  quoted,  there  is  added  the  pregnant  clause, 

*  they  may  all  [all  the  equations  employed  to  find  the  marginal  invest- 
ments] be  regarded  as  mathematically  contained  in  the  statement  that 
H — V  [the  net  advantages]  is  to  be  made  a  maximum.'  In  the  Hght  of 
the  general  theory  of  economic  equilibrium  which  is  thus  indicated, 
how  trivial  appears  the  dispute  whether  it  is  utility  or  cost  which 
determines  normal  value  !  You  might  as  well  ask,  given  a  system  of 
sinmltaneous  equations  involving  two  unknow^n  quantities  x  and  y  (or 
two  sets  of  unknown  .r^,  x.^,  x.^,  &c.,  //j,  ?/.„  &c.),  whether  x  or  y  con- 
tributed more  to  the  solution. 

There  is  a  *  fundamental  symmetry '  betw^een  the  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  ;  but  there  are  superficial  contrasts.  *  The  normal  value 
of  everything  ....  rests  like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  balanced  in 
equilibrium  between  the  contending  pressures  on  its  two  opposing  sides- 
The  forces  of  demand  press  on  the  one  side,  those  of  supply  on  the 
other ;  and  the  older  economists  seem  to  have  been  rightly  guided  by 
their  intuitions  w^hen  they  silently  determined  that  the  forces  of  supply 
were  those  the  study  of  which  was  the  more  urgent,  and  involved  the 
greater  difficulty.'  The  partiality  of  the  older  economists  has  pro- 
duced a  reaction  which  it  is  to  be  feared  '  may  cause  the  importance  of 
wants  to  be  over-estimated  relatively  to  activities.'  (Preface  to  the 
Second  Edition.)  There  is  therefore  inserted  a  new  chapter,  *  Wants 
in  Eelation  to  Activities,'  directed  against  Jevons's  position  that  the 

*  theory  of  consumption  is  the  scientific  basis  of  economics.' 

Another  peculiarity  distinguishing  Supply  is  the  special  difficulty 
w'hich  the  Law  of  Increasing  Returns  presents.  This  difficulty  is  stated 
more  prominently  in  a  new  paragraph  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
treating  of  *  Business  Management  as  a  part  of  Industrial  Organization  ' 
(Book  iv.,  chap,  xii.,  §  1),  and  removed  more  completely  in  a  re- 
written chapter  treating  of  the  'Modes  of  Action  of  the  Law  of  Increas- 
ing Return,'  and  cognate  topics  (Book  v.,  chap.  xi.).  Much  additional 
light  is  thrown  upon  these  subjects  by  a  new  note  (page  483)  dis- 
tinguising  more  explicitly  than  in  the  first  edition  the  'true  supply 
curve,'  which  relates  only  to  '  long  periods  '  from  another  construc- 
tion proper  to  short  periods.  The  latter  'has  attractions,  and  may 
perhaps  ultimately  be  of  service  ;  but  it  requires  careful  handhng, 
for  the  assumptions  on  which  it  rests  are  very  sHppery.'  The  question 
now  recurs  in  the  case  of  a  commodity  obeying  the  Law  of  Increasing 
Return,  why  should  not  the  large  manufacturer  drive  out  his  rivals? 
Why  should  not  the  producer  by  '  doubling  his  production  '  increase 
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veiy  much  his  economies,  and  marketing  his  outputs  on  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  before  more  than  double  his  profits  ?  The  reason  is 
that  there  are  not  many  industries  obeying  the  Law  of  Increasing 
Return  in  which  the  producer  has  equally  good  access  to  the  whole  of 
a  large  market.  *  When  we  are  considering  an  individual  producer  we 
must  couple  his  supply  curve — not  with  the  general  demand  cun'e  for 
his  commodity  in  a  wdde  market — but  w-ith  the  particular  demand  cui'\'e 
of  his  own  special  market.'  In  the  case  of  industries  to  which  this 
limitation  does  not  apply  it  often  happens  that  the  tendency  of  large 
firms  to  drive  out  small  ones  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  exhaust 
most  of  the  strength  of  those  forces  by  which  it  was  originally  promoted. 
There  remain,  however,  a  few  industries  to  which  neither  of  these 
explanations  apply.  Such  industries  are  *  in  so  transitional  a  state  that 
for  the  time  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  apply  the 
statical  theory  of  equilibrium  of  normal  demand  and  supply  to  them.' 
In  fact,  the  mathematical  method,  which  has  so  long  been  our  guide, 
appears  to  break  down  at  this  stage,  and  we  are  left  to  the  hope  of 
such  future  improvement  in  our  analytical  methods  as  may  enable  us 
to  cope  with  the  complex  phenomena  of  '  organic  growth '  (page  496). 

We  should  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  reissued  work  if 
we  dwelt  altogether  on  its  abstract  side.  The  predilection  which 
the  author,  in  a  passage  above  quoted,  expresses  for  that  part  is 
not  exclusive.  His  interest  *  is  centred  in  Book  v.  ; '  but  its  circum- 
ference circles  humanity.  His  heart  is  in  the  highlands  of  the  subject ; 
but  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  an  intellectual  chase.  From  the 
heights  of  abstraction  unexpected  views  of  the  way  of  conduct  are 
obtained ;  and  the  paths  of  fallacy  are  exposed.  The  readers  of  the 
first  edition  will  remember  how  from  aerial  speculations  about  the 
Law^  of  Increasing  Returns,  new  limits  of  the  practical  principle  of 
laisser-faire  were  discerned.  It  was  shown  that  free  competition  does 
not  necessarily  conduce  to  maxinmm  gain. 

But  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  additions  and  alterations 
made  in  the  second  edition.  We  should  accordingly  observe  in  con- 
nection wuth  the  Law  of  Increasing  Returns  that  the  relation  of  this 
law  to  that  of  decreasing  returns  is  rehandled  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  book  devoted  to  'Supply  or  Production'  (Book  iv.,  chap.  xiii.). 
But  w-e  do  not  find  that  the  author  has  substantiallv  modified  his 
cheerful  doctrine,  that  *  improved  organization  tends  to  diminish  or 
even  override  any  increased  resistance  which  Nature  may  offer  to  raising 
increased  amounts  of  raw  produce.'  The  older  economists  used  to  say 
that  population  tended  to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence ;  the 
more  careful  explaining  that  the  verb  '  to  tend '  has  a  sort  of  reversible 
signification.  A  balloon,  it  has  been  said,  tends  to  rise  ;  it  also  tends 
to  fall.  Still  it  makes  a  difference  whether  you  emphasize  the  former 
or  the  latter  tendency.  The  statement  of  the  compound  law  becomes 
more  buoyant  when  Prof.  Marshall  makes  the  principal  sentence,  *  An 
increase  of  population,  accompanied  by  an  equal  increase  in  the 
material  sources  of  enjoyment  and  aids  to  production,   is    likely  to 
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lead  to  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the  aggregate  income  of 
enjoyment  of  all  kinds ; '  and  places  in  a  subordinate  clause  the  con- 
dition :  '  provided,  firstly,  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  produce  can 
be  obtained  without  great  difficulty.'  The  second  proviso  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  older  economists:  *  and  [provided],  secondly,  there 
is  no  such  overcrowding  as  causes  physical  and  moral  vigour  to  be 
impaired  by  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  light,  and  of  healthy  and  joyous 
recreation  for  the  young.' 

This  cheerful  prospect  should  be  compared  with  the  view  expressed 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  volume  that  the  new  facilities  of  transport 
have  much  diminished  for  the  present  the  influence  which  the  Law 
of   Diminishing  Eeturn  exercises   on   production.     Reconsidering  the 
influence  of  progress,  the  author  is  led  to  introduce  a  new  term,  *  the 
standard  of  life  ' — that  standard  of  which  the  rise  implies  an  *  increase 
of  intelligence,  and  energy,  and  self-respect.'     It  is  distinguished  from 
that  standard  of  comfort  which  operates  only  by  limitation  of  popu- 
lation.    A  consideration  of  the  standard  of  life  leads  on  to  the  burning 
question  of  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.     We  commend  the 
following  carefully  balanced  conclusions  to  the  dogmatists  and  enthu- 
siasts on  both  sides  of  the  question.     '  All  this  tends  to  show  that 
a  general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  likely  to  cause  a  little  net 
material  loss  and  much  moral  good :  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  treat- 
ment by  a  rigid  cast-iron  system,  and  that  the  conditions  of  each  class 
of  trades  nmst  be  studied  separately.'    '  Since  adults,  whose  habits  are 
already  formed,  are  not  likely  to  adapt  themselves  quickly  to  long  hours 
of  leisure,  it  would  seem  more  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  to  take  measures  for  increasing  the  material  means  of  a 
noble  and  refined  life  for  all  classes,  and  especially  the  poorest,  than 
to  secure  a  sudden  and  very  great  diminution  of  labour  of  those  who 
are  not  now  weighed  down  by  their  work.  ...     It  is  the  young  w^hose 
faculties  and  activities  are  of   the   highest  importance,   both  to   the 
moralist    and    the    economist.'       The    author   of    the    Principles   of 
Econoviics  yields  to  no  Utopian   Socialist  in  the  ardent  desire    that 
the  curse  of  poverty  should  be  remedied.     But  he  is  slow  to  adopt 
the  nostra  in  which  ready  writers  deal.      However  anxious  for  the 
health    of    the    body   economic,    he   does   not    rush    for   the    '  potent 
medicines  of  the  charlatan.'     Before  adopting  the  violent  constriction 
reconnuended    by  the  quack  bonesetter,   the    skilful    anatomist  con- 
siders  what   strains   will   be  transmitted   through   the  whole   frame. 
He  desires  with  the  desire  of   an  enthusiast  that  the  opportunity  of 
a  life  worthy  of  man  should  be  obtained  by  all ;  he  deliberates  upon 
the    means  to   that  supreme    end    wnth   the  cautious  sagacity   of  an 
economist  whose  work  is  probably  freer  from  mistake  than  any  other 
equally  extensive  investigation  of  the  most  bewildering  of  the  sciences. 

F.  Y.  Edge  WORTH 
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The  Economic  Review,  1891. 

Why  Working  Men  dislike  Piece-work.     By  David  F.  Schloss. 

Mr.  Schloss  points  out  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  standard 
adopted  by  employers,  which  is  apt  to  be  that  of  the  best,  and  not  of 
the  ordinary  workmen,  and  from  the  greater  mental  strain  which  is 
experienced  by  those  employed  on  piece-work.  He  then  deals  with 
the  *  Lump  of  Labour  Theory,'  which  he  considers  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  the  difficulty. 

A  Plea  for  Liberty  :  A  Criticism,     By  Sidney  Ball,  M.A. 
A  severe  and  powerful  criticism. 

Henrik  Ibsen.     By  C.  E.  Maurice. 

Though  revolting  against  the  present  regime  Ibsen  is  not  a  partisan 
of  extreme  State  Socialism. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Village  Community.     By  W.  J.  Ashley. 

Estimates  the  extent  to  which  Enclosure—  a  term  which  means 
different  things  at  different  periods — was  canied  during  the  period 
1470-1600  in  various  parts  of  England. 

An  Artisan's  View  of  tJie  Eight  Hours'  Question.     By  James  Naylor. 

The  economic  consequences  of  an  all-round  eight  hours'  day  would 
be  the  increased  demand  for  products  on  which  depend  prosperity  and 
profit  (such  as  cycles),  improved  education,  migration  from  industrial 
centres  to  suburbs,  absorption  of  the  unemployed,  the  saving  of  artifi- 
cial illumination  used  for  the  purpose  of  advertisement ;  against  which 
advantages  are  to  be  set  only  '  the  confiding  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  laissez-faire/  *  the  assumption  of  reduced  profits  and  the  dread  of 
foreign  competition.* 

Sonie  Aspects  of  Gajne-preserving.     By  Rev.  Canon  Furhe. 

Working-class  Insxcrance.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1891. 

June. 

On  Prison  Ethics  and  Prison  Labour,     By  F.  J.  Mouat,  LL.D. 

The  author  brings  the  light  of  a  long  official  experience  to  bear  on 
the  ethical  and  economic  questions  raised. 
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The  Charitable  Aspects  of  Medical  Belief.     By  Dr.  J.  Charles  Steele. 

Besults  of  the  Becent  Censits,  and  Estimates  of  Population  in  the  Largest 
English  Towns.     By  Noel  Humphreys. 

An  analysis  of  the  (unrevised)  results  of  the  English  Census  in  the 
twenty-eight  large  towns,  suggests  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  urban 
aggregation.  But  account  must  be  taken  of  'centrifugal  dispersion  and 
peripheral  increase.'  The  estimates  of  population  in  intercensal  periods, 
in  the  absence  of  a  quinquennial  census,  are  shown  to  be  very  inaccu- 
rate. 

Among  the  Miscellanea  may  be  noticed — Injiuence  of  Custom  Duties 
on  th^   Price  of   Wheat,   by  M.    A.  de   Foville    (w4th  an  important. 
Note,  by  the  Editor) ;  and  Infliience  of  Civilisation  on  th^  Movement  of 
Population,  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Contemporary  Beview,  1891. 

June. 
Child  Labour — 

I.  The  Minimum  Age  for  Labour  of  Children.     By  Cardinal  Manning. 
Urges  that  the  British  Government,  through  its  representatives  at 

the  International  Congress  of  Berlin,  accepted  a  minimum  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  that  it  is  required  in  the  interest  of  factory  children. 

II.  The  Half-Timers.     By  Henry  Dunckley,  LL.D. 

Describes  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  done  by  half-timers, 
and  recommends  that  the  minimum  age  should  be  fixed  at  twelve  years. 

August. 

Labour  and  Life  in  London.     By  Clementina  Black. 

A  criticism  of  Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  Mr.  Booth's  work  bearing 
this  title.  The  writer  concerns  herself  chiefly  with  the  chapters  on 
Blocks  of  Dwellings,  London  Children,  Common  Lodging  Houses,  and 
Homeless  Men,  and  with  Mr.  Booth's  classification  of  degrees  of 
poverty  in  London. 

Fortnightly  Beview,  1891. 
June. 

Child  Life  Insurance.     By  Captain  Pembroke  Marshall. 

A  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  Its  object  is 
to  show  that  Mr.  Waugh's  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  murdered 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  insurance  money  is  based  on  inaccurate 
figures  and  unsound  reasoning,  and  that  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

July. 

The  Credit  of  Australasia.     By  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

A  reply  to  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue's  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  April.  Points  out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts 
of  the  Australian   colonies  has  been  incurred  for  the  construction  of 
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public  works.  The  railways  do  not  pay  very  well  at  present  because 
they  *  are  constructed  to  open  up  new  countries,  not  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  populated  districts.'  But  they  are  serving  their  purpose  most 
eflFectually.  The  material  progress  of  the  colonies  is  exceedingly  rapid, 
and  they  can  borrow  in  the  London  money  market  at  £4  per  cent. 

Foreign  Pauper  Immigration.     By  S.  H.  Jeyes. 

Aims  at  proving  that  the  innnigration  of  foreign  paupers,  especially 
Jews,  is  again  increasing  rapidly.  Points  out  that  they  are  greatly 
disliked  by  the  labouring  class,  who  regard  them  as  responsible  for  the 
*  sw^eating  system,'  and  that  they  do  not  supply  any  useful  element  to 
the  population.  Proposes  to  turn  back  at  the  ports  all  immigi-ants 
.  without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  send  them  away  in  the 
vessel  which  attempts  to  land  them. 

August. 

The  Labour  Movement  in  Australia.     By  Francis  Adams. 

A  description  of  the  different  types  of  Australian  working  man,  and 
of  the  favoured  classes  who  have  been  called  the  '  wealthy  low-er 
orders ' ;  with  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
great  strike  of  1890. 

The  Old  Economy  and  the  Neic.     By  Professor  W.  Smart. 

Aims  at  showing  that  the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  Old 
Economy  and  the  New  is  natural  and  inevitable  in  the  progress  of  a 
science  of  which  the  subject-matter  is  always  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. As  society  and  economic  phenomena  are  always  in  process 
of  change,  so  must  the  science  which  interprets  these  phenomena 
undergo  change.  Illustrations  from  economic  facts  and  theories  in 
Greece,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  modern  world.  The  Old 
Political  Economy  was  the  science  of  Wealth  in  the  abstract ;  the 
New  Political  Economy  is  the  science  of  Man  in  relation  to  Wealth. 
Hence  a  revision  of  the  propositions  formerly  accepted  respecting  Self- 
interest,  Free  Competition,  Mobility  of  Labour.  The  New  Political 
Economy  is  subordinated  to  moral  and  political  ideals,  and  its  aim  is 
to  attain  the  best  organization  of  labour,  not  the  greatest  accumu- 
lation of  wealth. 

Ni7ieteenth   Century,  1891. 

June. 

The  McKinley  Bill.     By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Explains  that  the  McKinley  Bill  effects  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
payable  upon  various  imported  articles  as  momentous  as  the  augmen- 
tation made  in  the  duties  on  other  articles,  and  that  it  altogether 
abolishes  duties  upon  a  third  list  of  articles  which  produced  £13,000,000 
of  annual  revenue.  Calls  attention  to  Section  25,  which  enables  the 
American  manufacturer  for  exportation  to  obtain  raw  material  of 
every  kind  virtually  free  of  duty  ;  and  to  the  '  Reciprocity  Clause,' 
enabling  the  President  to  withhold  the  benefit  of  the  Act  from  countries 
which  levy  duty  upon  products  of  the  United  States.  Considers  that 
the  McKinley  Act  will  render  Cuba  valueless  to  Spain,  and  Canada  to 
Britain,  and  prophesies  the  approaching  annexation  of  Canada  by  the 
United  States. 
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July. 
A  Fair  Taxation  of  Ground  Bents.     By  Robert  Hunter. 

'  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  recommend  the  imposition  of  a 
special  tax  upon  new  ground  rents,  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  area 
of  open  land  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  London.'  It  is  urged  that 
London  has  a  special  need  of  open  spaces,  on  account  of  its  exceptional 
size  ;  that  the  funds  of  the  City  Charities  or  private  liberality  cannot 
be  trusted  to  provide  sufficient  open  spaces  ;  and  that  a  tax,  amounting 
to  one- tenth  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  consequent  on  its  being 
used  for  building  purposes,  might  reasonably  be  levied  for  this  purpose. 
The  area  of  taxation  to  be  '  Greater  London ' ;  the  administrative 
authority,  the  London  County  Council. 

The  Industries  of  Ancient  India.     By  Rajah  Murli  Manor ar. 

Shows  the  industrial  progress  made  by  the  ancient  Hindus  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Mohanmiedan  invasions,  and  quotes  to  this  effect 
from  Megasthenes  and  the  Chinese  travellers.  Maintains  that  a  new 
industrial  development  is  the  only  remedy  for  over-population  in  India, 
and  that  the  State  can  alone  give  the  impulse  to  this  development,  but 
does  not  specify  the  manner  of  assistance  required. 

A  Labour  Inquiry.     By  H.  H.  Champion. 

A  sequel  to  the  dialogues  in  the  Ninetee)ith  Century  for  April  and 
October,  1890.  A  new  dramatis  persona  is  Mr.  Wentworth,  recently 
returned  from  Austraha  ;  in  the  light  of  whose  experience  Mr.  Blake's 
panacea  of  '  such  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  as  shall 
absorb  the  surplus  labour  in  the  market,'  is  discussed. 

August. 

Our  Dealings  with  the  Poor,     By  Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Points  out  the  danger  incidental  to  the  methods  of  modern  philan- 
thropy, inasmuch  as  these  do  not  bring  the  benevolent  into  sufficiently 
close  contact  wath  the  family  life  of  the  poor.  Describes  the  method 
of  operation  adopted  by  the  Women's  University  Settlement  in  South 
London.  Its  principle  is  that  each  visitor  •  shall  do  many  things 
for  a  few  people,  not  one  thing  for  many  people,'  so  as  to  foster 
personal  intimacy  between  the  poor  and  those  who  wish  to  help  them. 

The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia.     By  Howard  Willoughby. 

A  colonial  reply  to  the  article  in  the  April  number  by  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Fortescue.  Points  out  that,  whilst  the  Australian  colonies 
have  increased  the  capital  of  their  public  debts,  they  have  kept  down 
the  interest  by  '  conversions.'  Argues  that  the  raihvays  and  other 
public  works  are  not  so  unprofitable  as  has  been  alleged,  and  that 
there  is  a  growing  party  in  favour  of  working  them  on  strictly  com- 
mercial, not  semi-Socialist  principles.  Explains  the  defects  in  the 
method  of  keeping  public  accounts,  and  denies  that  anybody  in 
Australia  contemplates  repudiation. 

The  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

July. 
The  Academic  Study  of  Political  Economy.     By  C.  F.  Dunbar. 

*  The  instructor  is  little  concerned  with  the  greater  or  less 
uniformity  of   conclusion    among   his   students,   and   is   not   properly 
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concerned  at  all  with  anything  like  the  propagation  of  his  own  views. 
He  is  interested  in  making  his  reasoning  process  clearly  understood ; 
but  this  is  because  of  the  value  of  the  logical  process  itself.*  To 
require  from  a  professor  a  confession  upon  the  burning  question  of 
Free  Trade  and  Protection  is  unreasonable. 

TJic  Doctrine  of  Bent  and  the  Residual  Claiiiuuit  Tlieorj/  of  Wages.     By 
Francis  A.  Walker. 

The  writer  defends  his  views  against  Mr.  Bonar,  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark. 

A  Contrihxction  to  the  Theory  of  Railway  Rates.     By  F.  W.  Taussig. 

'  The  greater  part  of  railway  expenses  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
traffic  ;  it  must  be  incurred  in  order  to  do  any  business  at  all.  Of  the 
remaining  smaller  part  of  the  expenses,  a  large  proportion  consists  of 
items  which  vary  with  the  volume  of  the  traffic  as  a  whole.  The  rest 
contains  items  w^hich,  while  confined  to  certain  great  groups,  are 
yet  incurred  jointly  for  the  traffic  within  each  group.  .  .  .  Railways 
present  on  an  enormous  scale  a  case  of  the  production  at  joint  cost  of 
different  commodities.'  The  attempt  of  Government  to  fix  rates  is  hke 
the  attempt  to  *  fix  the  fair  price  for  hides,  horn,  fat,  t^c' 

Co-operative  Insurance  and  Endowment  Schemes.     By  William  Morse 
Cole. 

Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York)  1891. 

No.  2. 
The  Present  Farmers'  Movement.     By  Frank  M.  Drew. 

Describes  the  constitution  of  the  various  farmers'  unions  and  their 
demands.  '  Impressed  with  the  notion  that  Government  .  .  .  has 
been  bestowing  favours  on  others,  he  [the  farmer]  clamours  for  his 
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AN  INTEODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY  1 

Many  of  those  who  have  spoken  on  occasions  similar  to  the 
present,  have  signalized  their  entrance  on  the  work  of  a  Professor 
by  indicating  the  scope  and  method  of  the  science  professed.  It 
was  thus  that  my  illustrious  predecessor,  Senior,  in  the  introduc- 
tory lecture  on  Political  Economy  which  he  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  almost  two-thirds  of  a  century  ago,  de- 
scribed the  provinces  of  theory  and  practice,  and  the  wide  and 
slippery  interval  by  which  they  are  separated.  So  Dieterici — a 
great  name  in  the  annals  of  statistics — in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  the  University  of  Berlin,^  almost  as  long  ago,  showed 
the  opposite  errors  of  *  mere  philosophy  and  mere  experience.' 
In  fine,  not  to  multiply  authoritative  instances,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Cambridge,  on  his 
accession  to  that  eminence,  gave  a  memorable  discourse  on  the 
present  position  of  Economics.  I  follow  these  precedents  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject ;  I  cannot  follow  them  in  the  originality 
of  its  treatment.  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicer e ;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion  reflections 
which  others  have  made  common  property. 

In  this  spirit,  approaching  first  that  part  of  our  subject  which 
authorities  on  method  distinguish  as  abstract  or  theoretical,  I 
submit  that  there  is  a  certain  congruity  between  the  theory  of 
political  economy  and  the  studies  which  are  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  this  university,  the  great  Oxford  school  of  Uteres 
htimaniores.     For  the  ideal  of  demonstrative  science  which  is 

^  Delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  October  23rd,  1891. 
2  De  vid  et  ratione  economiam  politicam  docendi^  Berlin,  1835. 
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obtained  from  the  study  in  that  school  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
and  modern  logic  appears  to  be  fulfilled  in  political  economy 
alone,  or  chiefly  among  the  studies  of  which  man  is  the  direct 
object.  It  is  in  economics  only,  when  we  have  excepted  the 
mathematical  physics,  that  there  is  realized  with  some  perfection 
that  type  of  science  to  which  Greek  thought  aspired,  which 
Aristotle  taught  if  he  did  not  practise :  the  leading  up  to  general 
principles  and  leading  down  to  particular  conclusions.  The 
logical  methods,  which  are  studied  in  the  School  of  literce 
humaniores  may  be  exemplified  in  political  economy  without 
going  beyond  the  range  of  subjects  conterminous  to  that  school. 
The  demonstrative  part  of  political  economy,  to  which  I 
am  referring,  seems  rudimentary,  when  compared  with  mathe- 
matical physics.  But  though  our  trains  of  reasoning  are  short, 
they  are  not  simple.  Consider  any  of  the  problems  which  Eicardo 
dehghted  to  put.  A  tax  is  imposed  on  manufactured  commodities 
and  the  proceeds  expended  in  a  bounty  on  agricultural  produce 
(or  vice  versa)  ;  how  will  different  classes  be  affected  ?  Or, 
take  a  question  in  which  a  characteristic  difficulty  of  our 
science — the  disturbing  influence  of  interest  and  passion — 
becomes  felt.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  limiting  the  hours 
of  labour ;  upon  any  definite  supposition  as  to  the  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  the  previously  unemployed  class  ?  Such  questions 
are  much  more  difficult  than  they  seem.  It  is  here,  as  has  been 
observed  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  :  the  first  appearances  are 
generally  fall8W5ious.  But,  whereas  that  calculus  is  handled  only 
by  experts,  we  all,  learned  and  unlearned,  theorize  about  political 
economy.  Abstract  reasoning,  far  from  having  become  obsolete, 
seems  never  to  have  swayed  larger  masses.  How  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Continental  Socialists  have  been  bred  on  the 
Hegelian  subtleties  of  Marx.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
mystic  formulae  are  altogether  of  the  nature  of  incantations, 
sung  by  those  who  are  preparing  to  use  the  knife.  Eeasons 
honestly  urged  can  only  be  met  by  reason.  The  statesmen  of  the 
coming  generation  must  be  prepared  to  separate  what  is  true 
from  what  may  be  misleading  in  answers,  such  as  the  following, 
which  are  given  in  influential  quarters  to  one  of  the  questions 
which  I  have  proposed.  To  reduce  the  working  hours,  it  is 
said,  would  materially  increase  wages,  by  providing  work  for  many 
who  are  now  in  enforced  idleness ;  because  new  demands  would 
be  made  for  commodities,  resulting  in  a  large  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  cheapening  of  commodities.  What  is  the  portion 
of  truth  in  the  common  belief  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
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work  would  raise  wages  generally  merely  by  causing  an  increased 
demand  for  labour,  and  independently  of  more  indirect  effects  ? 

It  may  be  observed  that  correct  theory  on  such  subjects  has  a 
use  beyond  its  immediate  application  to  practice,  a  dialectic  or 
controversial  use.  Those  who  appeal  to  theory  shall  go  to  that 
tribunal,  even  though  it  is  not  final.  There  is  here  a  legitimate 
sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  for  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
find  a  parallel  among  the  older  sciences.  The  state  of  speculation 
which  still  prevails  with  respect  to  industry  might  be  illustrated 
by  the  science  of  war  upon  the  following  fanciful  supposition. 
Suppose  that  the  authorities  of  the  War  Office — or  those  aspiring 
to  office — were  to  recommend  rules  of  gunnery,  formulae  for  the 
flight  of  projectiles,  based  upon  a  theory  of  gravitation  other  than 
the  Newtonian.  The  simplest  method  of  meeting  these  proposals — 
and  estimating  the  authority  of  those  who  made  them — would  be  to 
presenjb  the  true  theory  of  motion  in  vacuo  ;  though,  of  course, 
that  theory  requires  to  be  modified  by  complicated  corrections  for 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  before  it  will  enable  us  to  hit  the  mark  in 
practice. 

The  grotesqueness  of  my  illustration  brings  into  view  a 
peculiarity  of  our  study :  that  in  the  race  of  the  sciences  we  are 
as  it  were  handicapped  by  having  to  start  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance behind  the  position  of  mere  nescience.  An  effort  is  required 
to  remove  prejudices  worse  than  ignorance ;  a  great  part  of  the 
career  of  our  science  has  consisted  in  surmounting  preliminary 
fallacies. 

Now  in  overcoming  these  initial  obstructions  academic  train- 
ing is  likely  to  be  of  great  use.  Philosophic  culture  is  calculated  to 
eradicate  the  weeds  of  fallacy  which  grow  nowhere  so  rank  as 
in  our  field.  Indeed  many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  pohtical 
economy  are  common  to  morals  and  metaphysics.  There  is  a 
similar  inability  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  bred  in 
different  speculative  systems  to  enter  into  each  other's  positions ; 
there  is  the  same  vulgar  contempt  for  all  speculative  systems  in 
uncultivated  minds.  There  is  a  similar  plurality  of  plausible 
hypotheses — a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic  change  of  views  with  the 
turn  of  the  fashion  in  speculation.  For  example,  just  as  in 
morals  the  theory  which  resolves  virtue  into  self-interest  really 
accounts  for  a  great  part  of  the  phenomena  and,  leading  to  by 
no  means  the  worst  sort  of  conduct,  as  Bishop  Butler  shows, 
has  sometimes  caused  oblivion  of  an  older  and  a  higher  theory ; 
so  in  political  economy  the  theory  which  explains  value  by 
utility — utility  in  the  sense  defined  by  Jevons — has  so  fascinated 
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by  no  means  the  worst  sort  of  economists,  that  they  have  ahnost 
forgotten,  or  at  least  degraded,  the  older,  and  in  some  respecta 
more  important  theory  which  connects  value  with  sacrifice  and 
labour.     There  is  ever  a  danger  that,  as  we  press  on  to  seize  new 
conceptions,  we  should  lose  the  positions  which  have  been  already 
won.     Hence  the  history  of  theory  is  particularly  instructive  in 
political   economy   as   in  philosophy.      History    and   literature, 
dialectics,  and  all  that  the  Greeks  comprehensively  called  words y 
fleem  the  best  corrective  of  the  narrow  prejudices  and  deceptive 
associations  which  are  sure  to  be  contracted  by  those  who  have 
l>een  confined  to  a  single  school  or  system.     Words  indeed  in 
a  literal  sense  require  the  attention  of  the   economist   as   well 
as  the  philosopher.     For  there  is  in  both  spheres  a  danger  of 
double-meaning  terms ;  a  demand  for  discriminating  definition. 
^In  fact  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  by  one  of  our  greatest 
'thinkers  both   in   philosophy   and  political   economy   to   revive 
the  Platonic  search  for  definition  as  a  method  of  economic  in- 

m 

vestigation.     So  cognate  are   the    studies   of  political    economy 
and  literce  humaniores. 

It  must  not  however  be  understood  that  economics  are  alto- 
gether of  the  complexion  of  literature  and  the  humanities. 
•  There  is  a  certain  affinity  between  the  mathematical  physics  and 
•the  one  social  science  which  is  largely  occupied  with  measurable 
quantities.  The  nature  of  things  which  has  involved  the  know- 
ledge of  physics  in  the  mysteries  of  mathematics  has  not  wished 
the  way  of  cultivating  economics  to  be  altogether  free  from  that 
difficulty.^  In  the  memorable  words  of  Malthus  '  Many  of  the 
questions  both  in  morals  and  politics  seem  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  problems  de  maximis  et  minimis  in  fluxions.'  -  The 
differential  calculus,  the  master-key  of  the  physical  sciences, 
unlocks  the  treasure-chamber  of  the  pure  theory  of  economics.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  refinements  of  pure  theory  may  be  reached 
^  by  the  use  of  ordinary  language,  sufficient  circumlocution 
being  employed  ;  the  treasure-chamber  has  a  key  of  its  own, 
but  it  is  a  cumbrous  one.  Nor  do  I  attribute  to  the  mathe- 
Inatical  picklock  the  intricacy  of  the  wards  which  guard  the  more 
recondite  treasures  of  the  higher  physics.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  required  but  a  little  strengthening  and  filing  of  the  instruments 
which  are  in  common  use.  The  well-known  economists  who  say 
that  the   cost   of   labour   is  a   function  of  three   variables  and 


*  *  Deus  ipse  coleudi  Haud  facilem  esse  viara  voluit.' — Virgil,  Georgic  i. 
a  Bonar's  MaWms,  p.  225. 
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that  demand  and  supply  always  tend  to  equilibrium^  use 
terms  which  are  but  paraphrases  of  the  mathematical  language 
which  is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  calculus  of  maxima,  and  minima. 
The  advantage  of  employing  that  language  might  perhaps  be  com-^ 
pared  to  the  advantage  of  studying  the  ancient  philosophers  in  their 
native  tongue.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mathematical  method 
should  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  as  we  make  Greek  obligatory 
for  the  students  of  philosophy.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
higher  path  will  sometimes  be  pursued  by  those  candidates  who 
offer  special  subjects  for  examination. 

Still  referring  to  the  theoretical  part  of  political  economy,  I 
come  to  the  question  :    What   is  the   use   of  abstract    theory : 
the  positive,  as  distinguished  from  the  controversial  use  which 
I   have  indicated   as   extensive   and   important?     I   hope   that 
in   academic   circles   it  may   be  allowable  not  to   construe   use 
narrowly.     There  still  is  room  for  the  studies  which  the  Greeks 
attributed  to  theoretical  science,  as  distinguished  from  practical 
sagacity,  which  Aristotle^  characterized  as  wonderful,  and  hard  to 
be   attained   to,  and  sublime,  but  not  immediately  useful,  not 
directly  applied  to  the  service  of  humanity*     Of  this  character  are 
the  higher  generalizations  of   economics,  whether  expressed  in 
words   or  symbols,  in  the  language   of  Eicardo   or   of  Jevons, 
Such  is  the  theory  of  the  dependence  of  value  upon  cost,  of  the 
adjustment  of  remuneration  to  efforts  and  sacrifices;    like  the 
surface  of  the  sea — a  sluggish  sea  with   viscous   wave — slowly 
settling  to  equilibrium.     Such  is  the  theory  of  the  extension  of 
demand  in  the  different  directions  of  consumption  to  one  and 
the  same  limit  of  satisfaction ;  like  an  imprisoned  gas  pressing 
equally  at  all  points  against  its  boundary.     Such  is  the  theory, 
less  familiar  and  less  easily  imaged,  which  is  formed  by  com* 
bining  the  conceptions  of  Jevons  and  of  Eicardo,^  and  deducing 
the  whole  system  of  values  and  remunerations  from  the  single 
simple   principle   that   each   individual  seeks  (subject   to   given 
conditions)   simultaneously  to   maximize  the  pleasures   of  con* 
sumption  and  minimize  the  unpleasantness  of  production. 

From  these  heights  of  speculation,  as  from  a  lofty  mountain, 
may  be  obtained  general  views  as  to  the  directions  in  which 
practice  trends.  Such  a  general  direction  has  been  afforded 
by  the  Eicardian  theory  of  the  rent  of  land.     Such   a   general 

'  Cf.  Mill,  Principles,  book  ii.  ch.  xv.  p.  7  ;  book  iii.  ch.  iii.  p.  2. 
-  Ethics,  book  vi.  chap.  viii. 

'^  Cf.    Sidgwick,   Principles    of  Political  Economy ,  book   ii.  ch.  ii. ;    Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economics,  2nd  ed.  pp.  644,  et  passim. 
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direction  will  probably  be  afforded  by  the  theory  of  consumers' 
rent  which  is  connected  with  the  names  of  Marshall  and  Dupuit : 
from  the  view  that  members  of  a  commmiity  have  an  interest  in 
each  others'  expenditmre ;  that  regulations  encouraging  the  con- 
sumption of  much-manufactured  commodities  rather  than  rawer 
material  are  prima  facie  expedient ;  and  that  the  success  of  a 
government  work  as  a  business  undertaking  is  not  the  pecuniary 
measure  of  its  advantage  to  the  community. 

But  while  we  indulge  these  general  views,  we  must  ever 
remember  that  they  are  but  distant.  It  is  only  at  the  heights 
that  contemplation  *  reigns  and  revels.'  The  descent  to  particulars 
is  broken  and  treacherous ;  requiring  caution,  patience,  attention 
to  each  step.  Those  who  without  regarding  what  is  immediately 
before  them,  have  looked  away  to  general  views,  have  slipped. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  why  the  path  of  applied 
economic  is  so  slippery  ;  and  how  it  is  possible  to  combine  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  theory  with  the  coldest  hesitation  in 
practice.  The  explanation  may  be  partly  given  in  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  logician  who  has  well  and  quaintly  said 
that,  if  a  malign  spirit  sought  to  annihilate  the  whole  fabric  of 
useful  knowledge  with  the  least  effort  and  change,  it  would  by  no 
means  be  necessary  that  he  should  abrogate  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  links  of  the  chain  of  causation  need  not  be  corroded.  Like 
effects  shall  still  follow  like  causes  ;  only  like  causes  shall  no  longer 
occur  in  collocation.  Every  case  is  to  be  singular ;  every  species, 
like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  to  be  unique.  Now  most  of  our  practical 
problems  have  this  character  of  singularity ;  every  burning  ques- 
tion is  a  Phoenix  in  the  sense  of  being  stii  generis.  We  have 
laws  almost  as  simple  and  majestic  as  that  of  gravitation,  in 
particular  those  relating  to  value  and  distribution ;  but  these 
laws  do  not  afford  middle  axioms,  such  as  the  proposition  that 
planets  move  in  ellipses  deduced  from  the  law  of  gravitation. 
So  dense  is  the  resisting  medium  which  obstructs  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  market ;  and  not  only  in  general  dense,  but  also 
variable  from  case  to  case.  The  impediments  to  free  competi- 
tion are  different  in  the  cases  of  the  money  market  and  the 
labour  market ;  and  not  very  easy  in  any  case  to  be  accurately 
estimated  so  as  to  allow  of  scientific  prediction.  Eepeated 
experiments  in  exactly  similar  conditions,  such  as  those  by 
which  a  physicist  obtains  empirical  laws  for  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  to  projectiles,  are  not  available  in  the  practice  of 
political  economy. 

Often  indeed  the  resisting  medium  is  invisible  as  air,  and 
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its  presence  escapes  attention.  There  occurs  the  difficulty  of 
perceiving  all  the  data  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  our 
reasoning.  For,  as  it  has  been  said  in  a  well-known  essay  by 
John  Stuart  Mill — one  of  those  who  have  rendered  it  super- 
fluous at  the  present  day  to  discourse  at  length  upon  the  method 
of  political  economy — *  Against  the  danger  of  overlooking  some- 
thing, neither  strength  of  understanding  nor  intellectual  culti- 
vation can  be  more  than  a  very  imperfect  protection.' 

As  an  instance  in  which  eminent  theorists  may  have  omitted 
a  relevant  circumstance  may  be  taken  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  for  trade  unionists  by  standing  out  for  a  higher  than  the 
market  rate  of  wages  to  benefit  themselves  permanently  without 
injuring  other  workmen.  The  negative  answer  which  has  some- 
times been  given  omits  the  consideration  that  an  increase  of  wages 
tends  to  increased  efficiency,  and  increased  efficiency  to  increase 
of  the  produce  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  parties.  There  are 
those  who  attach  much  weight  to  this  consideration.  How  much 
weight  should  be  assigned  to  it  is  a  question  of  a  sort  which  often 
baffles  the  theorist :  to  determine  the  quantity,  after  you  have 
assigned  the  quality  or  direction,  of  an  agency.  The  possibility 
that  diminished  hours  of  work  will  not  cause  a  proportional 
diminution  of  work  done  may  be  instanced  both  as  a  material 
consideration  which  has  often  been  left  out  of  account  by  serious 
reasoners  in  old  times ;  and  one  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  force,  as  well  as  the  direction. 

Against  *  the  danger  of  overlooking  something,'  no  remedy 
can  be  prescribed  except  to  cultivate  open-mindedness  and  can- 
dour, and  above  all  sympathy,  the  absence  of  which  has  aggravated 
the  most  serious  mistakes  which  have  been  committed  in  political 
economy.  I  refer  particularly  to  errors  relating  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  wage-earning  classes.  Slips  accidentally  committed 
by  the  great  theorists  through  carelessness  or  the  passion  for 
simplicity  would  probably  have  been  far  less  serious,  if  those 
who  interpreted  political  economy  in  the  press  and  in  parliament 
and  applied  it  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  had  entered  more 
fully  into  the  life  and  conditions,  views  and  wants  of  the  wage- 
earners.  A  generous  caution  would  have  softened  the  harsh  tenets 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  could  not  ever  be  detrimental 
to  workmen,  that  the  Factory  Acts  were  a  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  labour-market,  that  workmen  could 
not  possibly  benefit  themselves  by  union.  I  would  dwell  longer 
on  this  all-important  topic — the  conduciveness  of  good-feeling  to 
wisdom — if  I  were  able  to  convey  a  feeUng  by  a  discourse.     I  can 
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best  express  myself  by  pointing  to  an  example  which  will  be 
present  to  the  memory  of  all  here,  the  example  of  ardent 
sympathy  perfecting  reason  which  is  afforded  by  the  noble  life 
of  Toynbee. 

To  return  to  what  I  was  saying  about  the  difficulty — even 
when  you  have  perceived  a  relevant  consideration — of  rightly  ap- 
preciating its  weight,  there  is  a  specific  for  this  failing,  namely 
statistics.  Statistics  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  modem  publicist ;  and  it  is  truer  now  than  in  Plato's  time 
that  he  who  has  no  regard  for  the  art  of  counting  will  not  be 
himself  of  much  account.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  take  occasional 
opportunities  of  discoursing  on  the  methods  of  statistics — the 
logic  of  numbers,  in  which  fallacies  unfortunately  form  a  large 
chapter. 

When   we    have    done    our    best    to    correct    our  practical 
judgments,  there  will  still  be,  as  Mill  says,  '  almost  always  room 
for   a   modest    doubt    as  to    our   practical    conclusions.'     This 
modesty   and  this    doubt   are    particularly    appropriate   in    the 
case  of   the  academic   teacher,  who,   expected   to  know   some- 
thing about  all  the  branches  of  his  subject,  cannot  be  expected 
to   have  examined   many  of   them   closely    and  at   first    hand. 
In   the   balance    of    judgment   he    may  measure   those  weights 
which,   so   to   speak,  are   most  regularly  shaped  and  admit  of 
theoretical  determination ;  but   he    must   be    ever  prepared   for 
the  balance  being  turned  by  practical  considerations  of  which  he 
has  not  taken  due   account.     Therefore  he  should   '  teach,  not 
preach,'  in  the  words  of  Professor  Walker.     Or,  as  it  has  been 
said  by  another  eminent  American  economist.  Professor  Dimbar, 
a  high  authority  on  method  (in  a  recent  essay  on  the  '  Academic 
Study  of  Political  Economy ')  ^  the  instructor  is  not  concerned  with 
*  the  propagation  of  his  own  views.     He  is  interested  in  making 
his  reasoning  process  clearly  understood  ;  but  this  is  because  of 
the ,  value    of    the   logical    process    itself.'      Professor  Dunbar 
specifies  several  good  reasons  why  *  the  teacher's  opinion  upon 
some  burning  question  of  the  day '  should  not  be  commmiicated 
to  his  pupils.     There  occurs  to  me  as  pertinent  another  case  in 
which  the  teacher  will  not  give  an  opinion — he  may  not  have 
got  one. 

Having  dilated  at  such  length  on  theory  and  its  application  to 
practice,  I  am  unable  to  devote  proportionate  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  historical  studies.     But  you   will  not  expect  me 

1  Quarterly  Journal  of  EconomicSy  July,  1891. 
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to  expatiate  upon  advantages  which  are  known  to  most  of  you 
from  personal  experience.  I  will  only  advert  to  a  secondary 
and  less  obvious  benefit  attending  historical  researches.  To  trace 
the  affiliation  of  ideas  in  the  progress  of  science  is  calculated  to 
correct  our  estimates  of  authority  :  to  reduce  in  general  the 
extravagant  regard  which  the  youthful  student  is  apt  to  entertain 
for  contemporary  leaders,  and  to  assign  due  weight  to  real 
originality. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  histori- 
cal method  ;  understanding  it  in  the  sense  defined  by  one  of 
those  who  have  most  ably  recommended  and  practised  it, 
Professor  Ashley,^  as  *  direct  observation  and  generalization 
from  facts  past  or  present.'  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  with 
precision  the  parts  played  by  theory  and  history  in  this 
sense  ;  I  would  as  soon  attempt  to  solve  the  old  dispute, 
whether  nature  or  man  does  more  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
As  the  producer  of  wealth  will  push  his  investment  in  the 
different  agents  of  production  up  to  a  certain  limit  which  has 
been  called  the  *  margin  of  profitableness  ' ;  so,  in  the  manufacture 
of  economic  wisdom,  each  of  us  should  expend  his  little  fund  of 
energy,  partly  on  the  fixed  capital  of  the  deductive  organon  and 
partly  on  the  materials  of  historical  experience.  The  margin  of 
profitableness  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  external  world  will 
differ  with  the  personality  of  individuals.  No  general  rule  is 
available,  except  that,  like  the  cultivated  Athenians,^  we  should 
eschew  the  invidious  disparagement  of  each  others*  pursuits. 
I  rejoice  that  such  illiberal  jealousy  among  the  votaries  of  eco- 
nomic science  is  becoming  as  obsolete  as  the  Battle  of  the  Books. 
As  it  has  been  well  said  by  one  among  us,  Mr.  Price, "  The  quarrel 
between  the  **old"  and  **  new ''  economists  seems  to  be  giving 
way  on  all  sides  to  a  hearty  desire  to  recognize  good  work  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  an  honest  endeavour  to  seek  for 
grounds  of  agreement  rather  than  reasons  for  difference.'^ 

In  this  broad  and  liberal  spirit  our  school  of  modem  history 
has  included  political  economy  among  its  studies.  In  this  spirit 
the  teachers  of  both  subjects  will,  I  hope,  cordially  co-operate. 

While  referring  to  the  historical  side  of  political  economy,  I 
cannot  but  think  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  whose  brilliant 
achievements  have  reflected  lustre  on  this  University :  who  not 
only  extracted  the  crude  ore  of  historical  material  from  the  dim 

^  Inaugural  Address,  University  of  Toronto. 

^  Pericles  apud  Thucydiden. 

3  Economic  Journal^  No.  3,  p.  609. 
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and  dusty  mine  of  mediaeval  records,  but  also  himself  elaborated, 

purified,  polished  the  precious  mass  for  permanent  use  and  solid 

ornament.     Nor  can  I  be  unmindful  of  the  first  occupant  of  this 

chair,   of    Senior,  who,  while  advancing  the  boundaries  of  the 

science  at  almost  all  its  frontiers,  was  at  the  same  time  versed 

and  active  in  affaii:s,  and  contributed  to  history  by  recording 

the  opinions  of  the  men  who  made  history. 

When  I  remember   the   distinguished    publicists    who   have 

occupied  this  chair,  I  am  conscious  of  the  deficiencies  of  their 

successor.     I  can  but  promise  that   zeal  in  academic  teaching 

will,  not  be  deficient.     I  venture  also  to  indicate  a  more  external 

advantage   whio.h  is  likely  to  conduce   to  the  usefulness  of  my 

office.     I  allude  to   the  opportunity  of   collecting  contemporary 

opinions  and  events — as  it  were  into  a  focus — which  is  afforded 

by  the  position  of  the  editor  of  the  journal  which  is  the  organ 

of  the  British  Economic  Association.     In  furthering  the  objects 

of  that  Association  I  hope  for  much  assistance  from  my  fellow 

students  in  this  University. 

F^  Y.  Edgeworth. 


f, 


A 


THE  ALLEGED  DIFFEKENCES  IN  THE  WAGES  PAID 
TO  MEN  AND  TO  WOMEN  FOE  SIMILAE  WOKK 

When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  upon  the  alleged  differences  in 
the  wages  paid  to  men  and  to  women  for  similar  work,  I  felt  very 
reluctant  to  undertake  the  task.  The  inferiority  of  women's 
earnings  as  compared  with  men's  was  notorious,  but  it  was  not  so 
clear  that  this  inferiority  was  unconnected  with  a  real  inferiority 
of  work,  either  in  quantity,  quality,  or  nett  advantageousness  to 
the  employer.  The  point  has  seldom  been  discussed  in  detail 
with  any  reference  to  the  actual  facts  of  modem  industry,  and  I 
had  come  to  no  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject,  still  less  had  I 
any  novel  or  original  view  to  bring  before  the  Association.  But 
as  it  appeared  to  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  present  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the  relevant  facts 
I  could  discover,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  suggest  some  fertile 
lines  of  subsequent  investigation.  The  facts  ^  turned  out  to  be  of 
no  small  interest,  and  although  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  three 
months'  further  consideration  of  them  brings  me  no  nearer  than 
before  to  any  simple  or  universal  generalisation,  I  am  emboldened 
to  lay  them,  in  revised  and  more  complete  form,  before  the  readers 
of  the  Economic  Journaly  on  the  chance  that  they  may  be  of  use 
to  economic  students. 

There  are  generally  assumed  to  be  two  rival  methods  of 
economic  study.  The  one  is  supposed  to  start  with  a  few  simple 
principles,  from  which  large  conclusions  are  hypothetically  drawn, 
to  be  compared  with  the  facts  of  life.  The  other  collects  economic 
facts  from  which  inductions  can  be  made.     Without  accepting 

^  For  many  of  the  facts  quoted  I  am  indebted  to  the  personal  experience  of 
the  working-men  and  working-women  members  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
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the  truth  of  either  of  these  descriptions,  and  indeed,  without  in 
the  least  believing  in  their  rivalry,  I  desire  to  present  the  follow- 
ing pages,  as  neither  an  inductive  nor  a  deductive  study,  and  in  fact, 
as  nothing  more  than  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  for  investi- 
gation. No  one  knows  better  than  myself  how  insufificient  would 
be  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  facts  to  warrant  any  valid 
induction,  even  if  it  were  by  inductions  of  this  order  that  useful 
economic  generalisations  were  reached. 

Women's  work  may  be  classed  as  (1)  manual,  (2)  routine 
mental,  (3)  artistic,  or  (4)  intellectual.  These  are,  in  the  main, 
"*  non-competing  groups.* 

1.— Manual  Labouk. 


(a)  Time  Wages, 

Women  engaged  in  manual  labour  normally  earn  less  than 
men  in  similar  occupations.  '  A  lass  aye  gets  less  than  a  man  * 
^contentedly  remarked  an  Edinburgh  factory  girl  when  questioned 
on  the  subject.  Nor  are  statistics  wanting  to  give  definiteness  to 
the  popular  view.  The  inquiry  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  1884,  into  the  wages  paid  in 
the  twenty-four  principal  manufacturing  industries  in  Great 
Britain  and  Massachusetts  respectively,  yields  the  following  result 
bearing  on  this  point : — ^ 

Relative  Earnings  of  Men  and  Women  in  1883. 

Average  of  17,430  employes,  in  110  establishments''  in  Great  Britain^ 
<i/nd  35,902  employes,  in  210  estahlishments  in  Massachtisetts,  representing 
in  both  cases,  24  different  manufacturing  industries. 


1 

1 
1. 

i 

1 

Great  Britain. 

Massachuseti's. 

Men. 

Women. 

Per  cent, 
of  Men's. 

36 

Men.     Women.  |P«^«4°t; 

[ 

Average  highest  weekly  wage  | 

1 

$  ct. 
11-36 

4-72 

$  ct. 
4-10 

2-27 

3-37 

%  ct.        %  ct.    i 
25-41         8-67     j       33 

1 

Average  lowest  weekly  wage 

48 

1 
7-09    ,     4-62           65 

Average  weekly  wage  .... 

1 
1 

8-26 

41 

11-85    1     6-09     1       61 

^  statistics  rearranged  from  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  1885. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  average  weekly  wage  of  these 
Massachusetts  women  workers,  viz.  $6'09,  is  a  little  below  the 
ascertained  average  of  1,183  Boston  women  workers  in  1887,  viz. 
$293*44  in  a  year,  with  36J  days  lost  time;  and  it  coincides- 
almost  exactly  with  the  ascertained  average  of  13,822  women 
workers  in  twenty-two  cities  of  the  United  States  in  that  year,, 
viz.  $272*45,  for  a  year,  with  36  days  lost  time.^ 

Average  Weekly  Earnings  by  Trades, 


Industries. 


Manufacture  of  :- 


Boots  and  Shoes 

Bricks    .... 
Carpetings     .    . 

Clothing    .    .    . 


{ 


Cotton  Goods 

Flax  and  Jute  Goods  .    .    . 

Food  Preparations  .... 

Furniture 

Glass 


Hats  .    .    . 

Hosiery  .    . 
Machinery 

Metal  Goods 


Printing  and  Publishing    . 
Textile  Printing  and  Dyeing 

Woollens 

Worsteds 


Great  Britain. 


Men. 


I 

7-80 
7-22 
5-45 
611 
8-89 
7-85 
7-52 
7-45 
6-79 
5-94 
6-49 
3-60 

9-56 
9-36 
8-22 
7-76 
6-63 

10-61 
8-28 
908 
8-33 
7-26 
6-37 
7-64 
6-65 
6-17 
5-89 


Women. 

~i 

3-631 

2-79/ 

2-51 

3-71 

4-70 

4-10 

4-69 

3-80 

2-61  i 

2-60/ 

2-57 


2-92 

3-57 
3-65 
407 


} 


Massachusetts. 


Men. 


13-75 

8-22 
17-37 

9-44 

8-69 

10-95 
11-31 
1503 

14-20 

9-15 
1204 


Women, 


$ 

8-66 

5-21 
7-51 

6-90 

503 

5-72 
6-10 
4-67 

7-64 

5-99 
512 


12-38 

5-41 

16-68 

6-30 

1005 

5-28 

7-67 

6-64 

8-82 

610 

The  *  averages  '  for  Great  Britain  were  prepared  from  two- 
different  bases,  both  of  which  are  given.  Their  divergence, 
though  not  in  itself  important,  serves  to  emphasize  the  general 
untrustworthiness  of  statistical  averages  of  wages.  But  this  com- 
parative table  has  been  selected  as  being  apparently  more  trust- 
worthy than  some  other  American  statistics,  and  its  main  re- 
sults coincide  closely  with  other  data.     Without  relying  on  its 

^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Federal  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1888.    Both  these 
calculations  exclude  '  professional '  occupations. 
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details,  it  may  probably  be  safely  inferred  that  the  women 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries  earn  only  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  earned  by  the  men.  The  average 
wage  of  the  women  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  men  in  the 
textile  manufactures  (cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and  carpetings  in 
Great  Britain  ;  woollens  and  worsteds  in  Massachusetts) .  Even 
at  manual  labour  women  occasionally  earn  high  standard  wages. 
Out  of  13,822  workers  in  twenty-two  cities  of  the  United  States, 
537,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.,  were  found  in  1887  to  be  earning  Jt500 
a  year,  or  over.^ 

(b)  Task  Wages. 

But  even  if  it  be  true  as  a  general  statistical  result  that  women 
«arn  less  than  men,  it  still  remains  necessary  to  inquire,  by  care- 
ful comparison  of  crucial  instances,  how  far  this  inferiority  of 
reward  is  merely  a  concomitant  of  inferiority  of  work.  '  Time 
wages  '  of  women  might  be  less  than  those  of  men  without  their 
*  task  wages  '  being  lower.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  problem  is 
what  seems  to  be  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any  but  a  very 
few  instances  in  which  men  and  women  do  precisely  similar  work, 
in'the  same  place  and  at  the  same  epoch. 

When  women  are  first  introduced  into  a  trade  in  substitution 
of  men  there  are,  generally  speaking,  two  scales  of  wages,  the 
men's  old  rate,  and  a  lower  one  for  the  women.  And  there  is  a 
not  unnatural  tendency  for  the  different  grades  of  work  to  become 
very  quickly  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  and  even  work  which 
in  one  place  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  men  will,  in  another 
place,  be  relegated  equally  exclusively  to  women. 

The  tailoring  trade,  for  instance,  in  which  both  men  and 
women  work,  affords,  as  I  am  told  by  Mr.  David  Schloss  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Potter,  no  case  fit  for  exact  comparison.  Both  women 
and  men  can  be  found  working  as  coat-machinists,  but  those  in 
London  are  almost  exclusively  men,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
compare  the  wages  of  the  London  male  coat-machinist  with  those 
of  provincial  female  coat-machinists.  The  few  female  coat- 
machinists  in  London  perform  work  of  much  lower  grade  than 
the  men.  Similarly,  the  machining  of  trousers  and  waistcoats  in 
London  is  performed  exclusively  by  women.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  does  not  aid  us  to  learn  that  the  women  employed 
in  various  branches  of  the  tailoring  trade  in  London  earn  only 
about  half  as  much  wages  as  the  men  employed  in  other 
branches. 

^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Federal  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1888. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  informed  that  in  Glasgow, 
although  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
trade  usually  perform  different  kinds  of  work,  yet  men  occasion- 
ally do  the  women's  work,  and  (not  unnaturally)  they  then  receive 
no  higher  rates  than  the  women.^  In  Leeds  too,  it  is  said  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  one  clothing  contractor  whether  the 
work  is  done  by  men  or  by  women,  the  piece-work  rates  being 
the  same.^ 

Again,  in.  paper  mills,  where  women  and  men  are  employed 
together  in  tying  up  reams  of  paper,  the  men  tie  up  the  heavier 
reams  and  are  paid  so  much  per  1,000  lbs. ;  the  women  tie  up  the 
lighter  reams  at  so  much  per  score  of  reams.  Therefore,  although 
the  women  earn  less  than  the  men,  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
their  work. 

Similarly,  in  all  the  Birmingham  trades,  although  many  thou- 
sands of  women  are  employed,  I  am  told  that  in  no  instance  do 
they  do  the  same  work  as  men. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  similar  state  of  things  prevails 
in  cigar-making.  Here  the  men  receive,  in  London,  45.  2d.  to 
5s.  2d,  per  1,000,  and  earn  35s.  per  week,  whilst  the  women 
receive  only  Is.  to  3s.  2d.  per  1,000,  and  earn  12s.  to  18s.  per 
week.  But  the  women  exclusively  make  an  inferior  kind  of  cigar 
requiring  less  skill  in  the  manufacture.  In  no  cases,  as  I  am 
informed,  do  men  and  women  perform  exactly  the  same  work, 
although  the  difference  between  the  grades  appears  to  an  outsider 
to  be  quite  unconnected  with  any  special  fitness  or  ability. 

So  close,  however,  is  the  similarity  in  the  tasks  that  it  is 
possible  that  there  is  sometimes  no  essential  difference  between 
them.  Miss  Collet,  for  instance,  found  men  and  women  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  one  small  cigar  factory  in  Leeds,  but 
she  goes  on  to  add  that  *  the  men  are  said  to  have  a  lighter  touch 
than  women,  and  to  produce  cigars  of  more  equal  quality 
than  women  as  a  rule.*  ^     On  the  other  hand  Miss  Clementina 

^  I  believe  this  is  occasionally  the  case  in  London  sweaters'  dens;  but  this 
means  that  a  few  men  are,  by  exception,  doing  women's  work. 

^  It  may  be  convenient  to  recall  that  Miss  Clara  Collet,  in  her  article  on 
*  Women's  Work  in  Leeds  '  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  September,  1891,  stated  that 
'  in  the  Jewish  workshops  the  men  machinists  are  paid  a  higher  daily  wage  than  the 
women,  and  the  indifference  with  which  the  Jewish  masters  take  on  men  or  women 
at  the  different  rates  seems  to  show  that  women  in  the  clothing  trade  are  really  being 
treated  on  equal  terms  with  men,  and  that  a  substitution  of  men  for  women, 
although  most  improbable,  is  not  inconceivable.' 

3  ♦  Women's  Work  in  Leeds,'  Economic  Journal,  Sept.,  1891,  p.  478.  Nowhere  in 
Leeds  but  in  this  cigar  factory  and  in  a  Jewish  (clothing)  workshop  did  Miss  Collet 
find  men  and  women  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
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Black  has  since  informed  me  of  an  altogether  exceptional  case  in 
London,  in  which  female  cigar-makers  demanded  and  obtained  a 
rise  of  wages  apart  from  their  male  colleagues  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment, some  of  whom  now  receive  less  than  some  of  the  women. 
The  point  requires  further  investigation,  and  it  would  be  unsafe, 
in  the  meantime,  to  draw  any  conclusions,  one  way  or  another, 
from  the  facts  yet  recorded  as  to  this  industry. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  case  of  similar  work  is  that  of  the  Lanca- 
shire cot  ton- weavers,  where  men  and  women  often  perform  exactly 
the  same  work  side  by  side  in  the  same  shed,  under  practically 
the  same  Factory  Act  restrictions.  Here  the  piece-work  rates 
are  the  same  for  women  as  for  men,  and  clever  women  often 
get  through  more  work,  and  thus  earn  higher  weekly  wages 
than  men. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade  return, 
shows  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  men  and  women  cotton- weavers  are,  in  the  most 
important  districts,  nearly  equal. ^ 


Average  Earnings  per  Week  {at  piece-icork)  in  1885  of  Cotton  Cloth 

Four 'loom  Weavers, 


District. 

Men. 

Women. 

s.    d.   . 

Proportion 

of  Men 

employed 

(all  branches). 

s.    d. 

Burnley     .    . 
Darwen      .    . 

21  7 

22  2 

21    4 
20  11 

35-4 
261 

Preston  .    .    . 

21  11 

20    9 

1           20-6 

Blackburn 

21     0 

20    8 

28-6 

Ashton   .    .    . 

21     5 

20     4 

20-9 

Oldham 

19     9 

24-9 

Todmorden 

19     5 

!         19     4 

330 

Rochdale   . 

19    7 

19     0 

24  0 

Bury  .    .    . 
Stockport  . 
Carlisle 

19    2 
19    8 
22     2 

18  11 
18     4 
17  11 

190 
18-2 
17-9 

Manchester 

1 

17    9 

160 

i 

Compiled  from  pp.  ix.  and  x.  of  C— 5807  of  1889. 

A  similar  equality  of  task  wages  appears  to  prevail  in  cotton 
weaving  in   France.^       This   is   not   often   the   case   in   cotton 

1  It  may  be  interesting  to  record  that  this  equality  of  rates  and  equality  of 
earnings  prevailed  among  cotton  workers  as  far  back  as  1824,  when  cotton  spinning 
machines  were  first  worked  by  women  in  Glasgow.  [Fifth  Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Artizans  and  Machinery,  1824,  p.  525.) 

«  Le  Travail  des  Fenwtes  au  Dix-Neuvi^me  Si^cle.    P.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
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spinning,  where  the  women  now  seldom  perform  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  the  men,  and  where  they  receive  lower  wages.  The 
following  are  the  usual  rates  in  Yorkshire  cotton-spinning 
mills : — 


Men. 

Women. 

Unskilled  Labourers  .... 

« 

Half-Skilled      

Highly  Skilled 

16s.  to  IBs. 
225.  to  255. 
30s.  to  355. 

125. 

15s. 
205. 

The  mill-owner  who  supplied  these  figures  added,  *  If  men  had 
from  any  cause  to  be  employed  in  the  work  which  women  now 
do,  they  would  undoubtedly  get  higher  wages,  though  they  might 
not  do  more  or  better  work ;  the  standard  of  their  wages  is  higher.* 
But  this  is  contradicted  by  another  Yorkshire  mill-owner,  who 
says,  '  Should  we  employ  men  and  women  together  in  our 
'*  doubling,'*  they  would  have  to  work  *'  on  piece  "  at  the  same 
rate,  just  as  in  our  weaving-sheds.*  The  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy  probably  is  that  women  and  men  are  not  actually 
employed  at  the  same  work  in  spinning,  and  that  both  the  sup- 
positions refer  to  imaginary  cases. 

Nor  does  the  equality  extend  to  other  branches  of  the  cotton 
industry,  a  fact  clearly  brought  out  by  the  following  table  : — 


Average  Earnings  per  Week  in  1885  of  Operatives  (other  than  Weavers) 
in  the  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  in  brandies  employing  both 
Men  and  Women. 


Mixers'  Assistants 
Scutchers  .... 

Feeders  

Card  Minders   .    . 
Sweepers    .... 
Jobbers  (doubling) 
Doublers    .... 

Piecers 

Beam-warpers  .  . 
Drawers-in  .  .  . 
Twisters-in  .  .  . 
Cloth-lookers  .  . 
Folders  up  .  .  . 
Roller  Coverers    . 


Meii. 


5.  d, 

14  9 
18  8 

16  9 

24  10 

15  6 
18  0 

16  0 

17  7 

25  0 

25  1 
20  9 
24  5 

17  5 

26  8 


Women. 


5. 

d. 

11 

2 

11 

3 

12 

0 

10 

5 

9 

1 

10 

4 

12 

0 

13 

0 

18 

2 

17 
15 


9 
9 


11  0 
10  9 
16  6 


Compiled  from  pp.  1—6  of  C— 5807  of  1889. 
No  4. — VOL.  I 
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Equality  of  piece-work  rates  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the 
invariable  rule  in  the  silk  manufacture  at  I^yons.^  But  in  the 
latter  case  the  women  earn,  on  an  average,  only  seven-tenths  of 
the  time  wages  of  the  men,  because  many  of  the  looms  require 
the  exercise  of  a  strength  which  tasks  a  woman's  power  to  the 
utmost. 

A  similar  state  of  things  appears  to  prevail  in  England, 
where  silk  spinners  and  weavers  employed  by  time  earn  prac- 
tically equal  wages,  but  women  at  work  by  the  piece  earn  much 
less  than  men. 


Average  Earnings  per  Week  in  1885  of  Operatives  in  the  Silk  Manu- 
facture in  brandies  in  which  both  Men  and  Women  are  employed. 


Spinners  (time)  .... 
Makers-up  (time)  .  .  . 
Warpers  (piece)  .  . 
Weavers,  indoor  (timej  . 
Weavers,  indoor  (piece)  . 
Weavers,  outdoor  (piece) 


Men. 


s.  d. 

11  9 

21  5 

30  3 

15  2 

19  11 

13  2 


Women. 

s.  d. 

11  2 
9  8 

13  7 

15  8 

12  8 
9  6 


Compiled  from  C— 6161  of  1890,  pp.  23—25. 


Weaving,  indeed,  appears  to  be  nearly  always  paid  at  equal 
rates  to  men  and  women,  whatever  the  material  or  locality. 
Thus  in  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs,  carried  on  in  the 
counties  of  Armagh,  Antrim,  and  Down,  Ireland,  the  handloom 
weavers  are  three-fifths  men  and  two-fifths  women.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  men  in  1885  were  7s.  10c?.,  and  those  of 
the  women  7s.  9>d}  Similar  statistics  may  be  given  with  regard 
to  the  weaving  of  woollens,  worsteds,  and  fustians.^ 

^  UOuvriire.    Jules  Simon.     Ch.  iii.  p.  33. 

a  P.  69  of  C— 6161  of  1890. 

'  Part  of  the  inequality  in  earnings  between  men  and  women  weavers,  where 
such  exists,  is  due,  I  am  informed,  to  the  inability  of  the  women  to  '  tune '  or  set 
their  own  looms).  See  evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission,  November,  1891.) 
Special  men  are  usually  employed  as  *  tuners,'  but  the  male  weavers  will  often  tune 
their  own  looms  rather  than  lose  time  in  waiting  for  the  tuner.  The  women  weavers 
have  apparently  never  learnt  this  art,  and  hence  must  either  wait,  or  induce  a  male 
weaver  to  help  thom. 
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Average  Earnings  per  Week  (at  piece-icork)  in  1885  of  Power  Loom 

Weavers  (woollens). 


District. 


Men. 


s.    d. 

Neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  22    6 

Scotland  (tweeds) — 

Huddersfield  and  suburbs     ...  22  10 

Yeadon,  &c 19    0 

Rochdale 17     2 

Dewsbury  (blankets) 13    4 

Ditto         (coatings) 15  10 

Cleckheaton 14    5 

West  of  England 22    3 

Leeds 15     9 

Scotland  (shawls) — 

Halifax 14     3 

Whales 18    3 

Scotland  (shirting,  blankets,  &c.)  — 

Ireland — 


s.  d. 
17  10 
15  11 
15    6 


Percentage  of  Men 
Women.  employed 

(all  branches). 

41-7 
30-5 
421 
15     3  42-8 

15     1  33-3 

14     5  32-8 

14     4  32-4 

14     1  27-9 

13     9  310 

13     7  24-4 

13     5  45-6 

13     1  37-6 

12     2  350 

11     6  24-5 

10    6  44-5 


Compiled  from  pp.  xiv.  and  xv.  of  C. — 5807  of  1889. 


Average  Earnings  per  Week  (at  piece-work)  in  1885  of  Worsted  Weavers, 


District. 


Men. 


Women. 


Keighley 

Bradford 

Halifax 

Elsewhere  in  West  Riding    .    . 


s.    d. 

s.    d. 

16  11 

14     1 

14     7 

13    9 

16     4 

13     6 

14     0 

13     4 

Percentage  of  Men 

employed 

(all  branches). 


25-8 
18-7 
11-0 
23-7 


Compiled  from  p.  xix.  of  C. — 5807  of  1889. 

Average  Earnings  per    Week   in   1885   (at  piece-work)  of   Weavers   of 

Fustians,  Velvets,  and  Velveteens. 


Men. 

Women. 

Number  of 

Maximimi. 

Maximum. 

Minimum., 

Average. 

Looms. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

2 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 
12     0 

s.     d. 
12    6 

s.     d. 
9    0 

s.     d. 
11     6 

3 

18    6 

,      15    0 

16    C 

18    6 

Id    6 

17     1 

4 

21     1 

18    0 

19  10 

21    0 

14     6 

i 

18  10 

Compiled  from  p.  G5  of  C— 5807  of  1889. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  piece-work  rates 
are  the  same  for  men  and  women  weavers  of  linen,  or  fabrics 
of  jute.  In  the  former  industry  their  w^eekly  earnings  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  men. 
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Average  Earnings  per  Week  in  1885  of  Operatives  in  the  Linen  Manu- 
facture, in  branches  in  which  both  men  and  women  are  employed. 


Men. 
8,    d. 

Women. 
8,    d. 

Bobbin  Carriers 

13    1 

6    7 

Bundlers  and  Driers  |  |P^®  * 

15    3 
18    3 

9    5 
12    1 

w^^- pre! 

15  10 

16  11 

10  8 

11  10 

Drawers-in 

21  10 

10  11 

Weavers 

16    0 

9    8 

1  Field  Workers  (bleaching)     . 

16    0 

8    6 

Bleachers 

16  10 

8    3 

,  Makers-up  and  Binders     .    . 

19    6 

8    0 

Cardcutters       

22  11 

12    6 

Clothpassers 

19    8 

10  10 

Compiled  from  pp.  130—32  of  C— 5807  of  1889. 

This  is  also  the  case  in  the  branches  of  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industries  other  than  weaving. 

Average  Earnings  per  Week  in  1885  of  Operatives  (otJier  than  weavers) 
in  the  Woollen  Indtistry  in  branches  in  which  both  men  and  women  are 
employed. 


Waste  Sorters  .  . 
Scribbers'  Feeders 
Spinners'  Piecers 
Spinners  (piece)  . 
Warpers  (piece)  . 
Healders  (piece)  . 


Men. 


s. 

18 

16 

18 

27 

24 

23 


Women. 


d.       i 

s.    d. 

3 

8  11 

8 

11    3 

9       1 

9    3 

7 

11    9 

6 

15    4 

9 

10  10 

Compiled  from  pp.  66—68  of  C— 5807  of  1889. 

Average  Earnings  per  Week  in  1885  of  Operatives  {oth^r  tJian  weavers)- 
in  the  Worsted  Trade  in  branches  in  which  both  men  and  women  are 
employed. 


Men. 


Wool  Sorters 

Preparers 

Combers 

Backwash  and  Box  Minders . 

Warpers 

Makers-up 

Packers 


8.  d. 
27  10 

14  10 

15  8 
14  9 
20  4 
24  1 
18    8 


Women. 


8.    d. 
8    6 


9 
10 


7 
7 


10    2 
13    8 

12     1 


I  — 


Compiled  from  pp.  114—116  of  C— 5807  of  1889. 

The  men  and  women  employed  at  a  world-renowned  manufac- 
tory of  *  frilling  '  in  Warwickshire  are  often  engaged  on  the  same^ 
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work,  and  their  piece-work  rates  are  then  the  same.  A  similar 
report  comes  from  the  carpet-weaving  industry. 

In  fustian  cutting  (velveteen)  men  and  women  do  precisely  the 
same  work,  and  the  piece-work  rates  are  identical :  women  earn 
nearly  as  much  as  men,  but  not  quite,  the  men  gaining  the 
advantage  of  their  superior  strength  and  endurance. 

I  am  informed,  although  the  statement  seems  incredible,  that 
in  this  industry  a  man  can  only  earn  13s.  to  14s.  per  week  by  cutting 
two  full  *  pieces,'  and  that  this  involves  a  daily  walk  of  15  or  20 
miles,  not  to  mention  the  other  muscular  exertion  required.  No 
machinery  is  employed,  and  each  operative  works  independently 
by  hand.  The  women's  hours  are  restricted  by  law,  but  this  has 
apparently  made  no  difference  to  their  piece-work  rates,  and  they 
do  not  find  it  any  disadvantage.  The  Trade  Union  includes  both 
sexes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  these  instances  of  equal  remun- 
eration for  equal  work,  both  sexes  are  practically  equally  restricted 
by  the  Factory  Acts ;  there  are  strong  Trade  Unions  for  both ; 
both  sexes  have  been  at  work  in  the  industry  for  a  long  period ; 
and  the  influence  of  competition  appears  to  be  very  little  checked 
by  economic  friction  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  although  women 
make  as  good  weavers  as  men,  and  are  paid  at  equal  rates,  they 
are  never  promoted  to  any  higher  paid  work.  The  overlookers' 
places  are  reserved  exclusively  for  men,  probably  because,  even  if 
women  were  found  fit  for  them,  the  male  operatives  would  not 
accept  a  woman  supervisor. 

It  may  also  be  suggested  that  in  these  industries,  as  in  most 
other  cases  where  it  is  customary  for  men  and  women  to  work 
together,  neither  man  nor  woman  earns  as  much  as  an  equally 
skilled  worker  in  a  trade  where  men  alone  work,  and  the  result  is 
that  husband  and  wife  have  both  to  work  for  little  more  than  the 
wages  of  an  engineer  or  an  iron-moulder,  whose  wife  seldom 
earns  money.  The  economic  unit  is  the  family,  and  to  the 
family  income  husband  and  wife  make,  in  Lancashire,  often  equal 
contributions. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  compositors  in  London  receive 
uniformly  lower  piece-work  rates  than  men  obtain  for  exactly 
similar  work.  Omitting  minor  details,  the  general  rule  is  that,  for 
setting  up  *  1,000  ens,'  for  work,  that  is  to  say,  of  precisely  the 
same  quantity  and  quality,  the  Trade  Unionist  gets  S^d.,  the 
non-unionist  man  about  T^d.,  and  the  woman  only  5^d,^ 

^  Women  compositors  in  London  do  not  number  more  than  300.    (I  am  informed 
by  other  authorities  that  this  estimate  is  probably  much  in  excess  of  the  truth  :  one 
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This  inequality  has  not  always  existed.  The  firm  which 
first  introduced  women  compositors  (McCorqudale,  Newton-le- 
Willows,  Lancashire),  44  years  ago,  and  worked  them  under  the 
same  rules  as  the  men,  paid  them  at  the  same  rate,  being  that 
then  current,  viz.,  4^d.  per  '  1,000  ens.' 

This  fact,  and  the  obvious  disadvantage  under  which  women 
compositors  now  labour  in  being  forbidden  to  work  at  night,  on 
Saturday  afternoons  or  Sundays,  at  the  meal-times  or  for  un- 
limited hours,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  restrictive 
legislation  was  an  adequate  cause  of  their  lower  w^ages.  But  I 
am  informed  that  in  Paris,  where  women  compositors  are  not 
subject  to  these  disabilities,  their  piece-work  rates  are,  never- 
theless, much  below  those  of  men.  This  is  also  the  case  at 
Capetown  where  no  factory  law  exists.^  In  neither  case  are  they 
protected  by  a  Trade  Union. 

of  my  informants  says,  indeed,  that  there  are  not  more  than  100.)  They  can  earn  far 
higher  wages  than  women  receive  in  other  trades,  but  various  causes  keep  their  number 
down.  Only  about  a  dozen  firms  employ  more  than  three  or  four  women,  the  greatest 
number  in  one  establishment  being  twenty.  The  number  is  made  up  by  firms 
employing  one  or  two  women.  The  London  Society  of  Compositors  passed  a 
resolution  in  1887  admitting  women  to  membership  provided  they  earned  the  Trade 
Union  rate  (see  for  the  exact  terms,  Westminster  Review ^  February,  1888 — '  Higher 
Education  of  Women ') ;  but  none  satisfy  this  condition,  and  '  Society  Houses  * 
can  therefore  only  employ  women  under  exceptional  circumstances.  The  follo^^^ng 
were  the  actual  rates  of  wages  paid  in  July,  1891,  in  the  principal  London  firms 
employing  women : — 

Firm. 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  0 
No.  7 
No.  8 
No.  9 


On  Time,  per 

hour. 

On  Piece, 

per  1,000  ens. 

5d. 

5j<f. 

6 

G 

5 

a 

(i 

5 

6 

5 

None 

5i 

H 

5 

None 

it.  ■ 

Rates  for  men  in  the  same; 
firms 


Trade  Union  Rates 


n 


■h 


'  Not  less  than  8d  to  S^d.' 


7d.  to  1«.  so  as  to  average  not 
less  than  S^d. 


Women  compositors  in  Edinburgh  receive  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  recog- 
nized Trade  Union  rates  ;  their  introduction  did  much  to  break  up  the  general  strike 
of  1872 — 3,  and  is  said  to  have  completely  revolutionized  the  trade  in  that  city. 
(P.  125  of  Third  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  C— 5808  of  1889.) 

They  are  also  employed  in  two  newspaper  offices  at  Warrington,  and  in  large 
book-printing  establishments  at  Aylesbury  and  Redhill  where  they  receive  less 
than  half  the  Trade  Union  rate  per  1,000.  A  small  nimaber  of  girls  (not  more 
than  fifty  in  all)  are  employed  in  some  towns  for  the  work  of  distributing  the  type 
where  a  certain  kind  of  composing  machine  is  used ;  but  in  no  such  case  do  thej' 
manipulate  the  composition,  which  the  men  retain  for  themselves. 

^  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Cape  Legislature  upon  Colonial  Industries,  1891. 
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The  latter  remark  applies  to  practically  all  my  remaining 
instances. 

In  salt  making  women  often  perform  work  elsewhere  done  by 
men,  and  they  are  said  to  work  better  in  the  heat  of  stoves 
than  the  men ;  and  to  be  more  *  n^at-handed  *  in  '  tapping  the 
squares.'  But  they  do  less  work,  two  men  taking  the  places  of 
three  women.  The  men  get  £1  a  week,  the  women  only  10s.,  so 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  women  were  paid  not  only  lower 
'  time  wages,'  but  also  lower  '  task  wages  '  than  the  men. 

In  brush  making  the  men  and  women  do  different  work,  the 
men  bore  the  holes  and  the  women,  at  a  lower  wage,  put  in  the 
bristles.  But  latterly,  women  have  in  some  cases  been  put  on  to 
do  the  boring  by  machinery,  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage  than  the  men. 
Except  in  East  London,  and  that  only  recently,  the  women  have 
no  Trade  Union,  and  the  men  refuse  them  admission  to  theirs, 
professedly  on  the  ground  that  the  women  cannot  obtain  the 
Union  scale  of  piece-work  rates,  which  is  strictly  maintained.  The 
men  state  that  they  do  not  object  to  women  working  at '  drawing ' 
(putting  in  ordinary  bristles)  but  they  will  not  allow  them  to  do 
the  boring  or  to  '  work  at  pan '  (fastening  in  the  bristles  by 
pitch),  on  the  plea  that  their  introduction  would  merely  be  used 
to  reduce  wages.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  this  line  of 
division  between  men's  and  women's  work  is  not  so  much  a 
scientific  frontier  as  an  assertion  of  the  existing  line  of  demarca- 
tion, which  is  doubtless  due  to  historical  reasons,  and  which 
leaves  the  higher  paid  work  to  the  men. 

In  many  cases  work  now  done  by  women  was  formerly 
performed  by  men,  and  the  women  almost  invariably  receive 
less  than  the  men  did.  Sometimes  the  substitution  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  ,  When  the 
machine  known  as  the  *  roundabout '  began  to  be  used  for  bank- 
note engraving,  young  men  were  at  first  employed  as  '  layers  on,' 
at  185.  per  week.  Now  women  do  this  work  for  12s.  per  week, 
exactly  as  well  and  as  fast  as  the  men. 

In  other  cases  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  has  taken 
place  without  any  change  in  the  industrial  process,  merely  by  the 
effect  of  the  industrial  *  survival  of  the  less  fit.'  In  a  factory  of 
tins  for  preserved  food,  men  were  formerly  employed  in  a  certain 
process  of  closing  the  tins  at  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  week.  Women 
now  do  this  work  less  quickly,  but  they  receive  only  7s.  to  10s. 
per  week.  Similarly  women  now  often  stamp  the  gilt  lettering 
on  book  covers.  Men  formerly  worked  with  great  efl&ciency  the 
automatic  steam-press  which  performs  this  operation,  and  earned^ 
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at  piece-work,  as  much  as  35s.  a  week.  Women,  managing  the 
machine  with  less  efi&ciency,  now  do  as  good  work,  but  less  of  it, 
for  a  fixed  wage  of  125.  a  week. 

In  imibrella  making,  too,  women  are  being  put  on  to  do,  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay,  work  hitherto  done  by  men.  There  is  a  separate 
Trade  Union  for  each  sex.^ 

In  rope  making  women  have,  of  recent  years,  been  substituted 
for  men,  in  the  *  heavy '  work,  which  is  now  largely  done  with  the 
aid  of  machinery.  They  receive  lower  wages  than  the  men  did, 
but  the  change  of  process  deprives  the  instance  of  significance. 
But  when  this  year,  the  women  in  London  struck  for  higher 
wages,  the  employers  at  first  got  their  work  done  by  boys  at 
slightly  higher  rates.  The  boys  then  refused  to  continue  at  those 
wages,  and  men  had  to  be  employed  at  a  man's  normal  wage, 
which  was  far  in  excess  of  what  the  women  had  been  earning  for 
exactly  the  same  work.  Here  the  different  '  market '  rates  of 
men's  and  women's  wages  seem  to  have  been  miconnected  with 
their  respective  proficiency  in  this  particular  work. 

Sometimes  quantity  remains  the  same  but  quality  suffers. 
One  part  of  the  saddle  is  known  as  the  *  pad  top.*  For  stitching 
and  other  work  in  connection  with  this,  men  receive  45.  each.  In 
one  large  saddler's  women  were  introduced  who  did  this  work 
equally  quickly  for  25.  Sd.,  but  did  it,  the  men  said,  less  well. 
The  men's  Trade  Union  interfered  and  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. 

One  instance  to  the  contrary  effect  must  now  be  given.  The 
stitching  of  the  serge  lining  to  a  saddle  is  not  done  by  the  actual 
saddle  maker,  but  is  put  out  by  him,  and  paid  for,  in  London,  at 
the  fixed  rate  of  6d.  Men  formerly  did  this  work  with  somewhat 
clumsy  fingers,  and  earned  only  255.  a  week.  Women  are  now 
generally  employed,  who  perform  the  work  equally  well,  and  about 
40  per  cent,  quicker.  Although  these  women  earn  355.  a  week, 
the  customary  rate  of  6d.  has,  I  am  informed,  not  been  reduced. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  employers  and  pajnuasters  are,  in  this 
case,  themselves  journeymen  wage  earners. 

Women  employed  in  agriculture  receive,  by  an  almost  in- 
variable custom,  lower  wages  per  week  than  men,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  grown  lads  fully  equal  to  doing  a  man's  work.  But  (in 
some  parts  of  S.E.  England  at  any  rate)  when,  in  the  stress  of 
harvesting,  competition  obtains  free  play,  and  labourers  are  em- 
ployed at  piece-work  rates,  men,  women,  and  children  are  paid 

1  A  few  women  French  polishers  in  London  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  receive  the 
same  rates  as  men  (but  do  not  do  so  much  work).  But  usually  the  women  polish  the 
smaller  articles  of  furniture,  and  men  the  larger. 
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equal  rates  for  the  task  performed.     A  similar  state  of  things 
prevails  in  the  East  of  Scotland,  especially  in  tmrnip-hoeing. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  the  fore- 
going facts.  But  they  suggest  to  me  that  the  frequent  inferiority 
of  women's  earnings  in  manual  work  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  a 
general  but  not  invariable  inferiority  of  productive  power,  usually 
in  quantity,  sometimes  in  quality,  and  nearly  always  in  nett 
advantageousness  to  the  employer.  Founded  on  this  general 
inferiority,  and  perhaps  on  the  lower  standard  of  life  of  women, 
the  custom  of  paying  lower  wages  to  women  exercises  great 
influence  even  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist.  This  custom 
is  intensified  by  the  influence  of  '  make  weights,'  the  assistance 
received  by  so  many  women  workers  from  parents,  husbands,  or 
lovers. 

Custom  is  presumably  less  powerful  in  regulating  wages  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
portion which  the  average  earnings  of  women  in  manufacturing 
industry  bear  to  those  of  men,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably 
higher  than  in  this  country.^ 

Where  competition  rates  of  wages  prevail,  and  especially 
where  the  women  are  protected  by  strong  Trade  Unions,  they 
often  earn  wages  equal  to  those  of  men  for  equal  work.^ 

II. — EouTiNE  'Mental  Woek. 

Turning,  now,  to  occupations  usually  considered  of  higher 
status  than  manual  labour,  we  find  more  instances  of  women  per- 
forming work  of  the  same  kind  as  men,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  equal  to  men's  work  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Women's  earnings  in  these  occupations  are  invariably  less  than 
men's.  Women  typewriters  employed  by  the  Government  receive, 
to  begin  with,  only  145.  per  week,  the  reason  given  being  that  this 
is  the  market  rate  for  women  typewriters,  though  not  for  men.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  where  competition  has 
perhaps  freer  play,  women  tj^ewxiters  receive  wages  equal  to  men 
typewriters.  Women  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  perform  exactly  the 
same  duties  as  some  of  the  men  clerks.  In  the  Savings  Bank  De- 
partment they  do,  unit  for  unit,  precisely  the  same  amount  of  work. 

^  Compare  the  facts  cited  elsewhere  as  to  women  type- writers  in  the  United  States 
generally ;  and  women  teachers  in  Wyoming. 

'^  The  attraction  to  the  employer  of  women's  labour  is  often  less  in  its  actual 
cheapness  than  in  its  '  docility,'  and  want  of  combination.  '  Women  strike  less,'  says 
one.  A  similar  fact  is  recorded  as  to  the  employment  of  the  negro  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  'New  South '  (United  States). 
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In  the  ledger  work,  on  which  both  men  and  women  are  still  em- 
ployed, the  women  are  said  to  do  the  work  *  much  better,  more 
carefully,  more  neatly  ;  they  are  more  conscientious,  and  perhaps 
too  rigidly  stick  to  rules  and  regulations,  not  exercising  discretion/ 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  they  make  fewer  mistakes.  But,  as 
the  following  table  shows,  they  receive  much  lower  salaries. 


Salaries  of  Clerks  in  the  General  Post  Office. 


Men. 

m    •     1  a  jr  \  Second  Division  Lower )    r,rn.    n^n 

Clerical  Stuff   ...    J  Grade  h   70  to  250 

o         '     r^i    '     1        i  Second  Division  Higher  "I  OKA  4.    ocn 
Superior  Clerical     .    j  Crade  h  250  to  350 

Supervising  Staff    . 310  to  500 

Heiads  of  Departments 625  to  900 


Women. 


Second  Class  65  to    80: 

I 
First  Class     85  to  110 


120  to  200 
215  to  400 


The  comparison  of  salaries  is  fairest  in  the  lower  grades  ;  the 
work  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  cannot  be  compared.  Both 
here  and  in  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  it  has  been  found 
as  yet  impossible  to  train  the  women  employees  to  higher  duties. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  women  employed  in  the  Postal 
Order  and  Telegraph  Clearing  House  Departments,  except  that 
in  these  no  men  have  ever  been  employed. 

In  the  London  District  Offices  and  the  provinces  about  1,800 
women  are  employed  as  sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists,  on  work 
of  similar  character.     The  scales  of  pay  are  as  follows  : — 


Per  Week. 


Men. 


First  Class  Sorting  Clerk  \ 

and  '  ^s.,    by   annual   incre- 

Telegraphist   .    .    .    C      ments  of  2s.,  to  565. 


or 


Second  Class  Sorting  Clerk 

and 

Telegraphist   .    .    . 


or 


28s.,  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  Is.  6d.,  to 
35s. 


Women. 


(  12s.  or  14s.  (probationers) 
]  18s.,  by  annual  incre- 
(      ments  of  2s.  to  40s. 


s 


10s.  or  12s.  (probationers) 
15s.,  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  Is.  6rf.,  to 
28s. 


The  men  and  women  in  each  class  do,  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
the  same  work.  But  the  women's  hours  are  often  arranged  with 
more  consideration  for  their  health  and  comfort,  and,  in  particular^ 
t  hey  do  no  night  duty,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal. 
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This  is  the  case  also  with  the  telegraphists  in  the  head  office,, 
particulars  of  whom  are  given  below  : — 


1 
First  Class    . 

Number. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

Wages. 

Number.               Wages.              ' 

441 

Per  annmn. 
£100,  by  £6,  to  £160 

£45,  by  £6  to  £110 

Per  week 
230      30s.,  by  Is.  ed.  to  38s. 

Second  Class. 

1149 

521      1        21s.  6d.  to  30s. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  from  sickness  is  undoubtedly  greater 
in  the  case  of  women  than  in  that  of  men,  but  the  following 
tables  relating  to  the  Post  Office  show  that  this  is  not  an  in- 
variable rule.^ 

I. — Principal  Offices. 

Average  amount  of  Sickness  in  days  per  head  of  Male  and  Female  GiSficers  during  1889,  in 

Ofl&ces  where  both  Males  and  Females  are  employed. 


Office. 


S.W.  London    .    .- 

Edinburgh    .    .    . 

Manchester  .    .    . 

Birmingham     .    . 

Central      Savings 
Bank 

Liverpool  .... 

Glasgow     .... 

Receiver  and  Ac- 
countant- Gene- 
ral's     Office, 
London  .... 

Dublin 


Clerks. 

Telegraphists. 

Females 

Females 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

com- 
pared 
with 
Males. 

Office. 

Male. 

1 

Female, 
t 

com- 
pared 
with 
Males. 

3-3 

0 

-  3-3 

Wandsworth     .    . 

0         ' 

20 

+    20 

7-4 

4-0 

-  3-4 

N.W.  London  .    . 

4-8      1 

3-4 

-    1-4 

4-2 

50 

+  0-8 

Glasgow     .... 

6-8      1 

6-7 

+    0-9 

80 

60 

-  2-0 

W.  London  .    .    . 

7-5      ! 

6-9 

-    0-6 

Norwood    .... 

♦23-5      1 

6-9 

-  16-6 

7-4 

8-9 

+  1-5 

E.C.  London    .    . 

6-8      1 

9-2 

+    2-4 

1-3 

9-7 

4-  8-4 

W.C.  London   .    . 

2-8      ' 

9-7 

+    6-9 

6-4 

11-8 

+  5-4 

Central  Telegraph 
Office 

7-9 

11-6 

+    3-7 

1 

Edinburgh    .    .    . 
Manchester  .    .    . 

6-3 
11-5 

♦12-3 
♦14-3 

+    60 
+    2-8 

'      9-3 

♦13-4 

+  4-1 

N.  London    .    .    . 

4-2 

♦14-7 

+  10-6 

1      6-8 

♦24-3 

-H7-5 

S.E.  London     .    . 

3-7 

♦150 

+  11-3 

1 

S.W.  London    .    . 
Paddington  .    .    . 
Liverpool  .... 
Birmingham     .    . 
Returned    Letter 

7-9 
3-9 
8-5 
9-3 

♦151 
♦16-7 
♦15-9 
♦18-8 

+    7-2 
+  11-8 
+    7-4 
+    9-6 

Office      .... 

♦13-3 

♦22-2 

+    8-9 

Dublin 

10-6 

♦24-4 

+  13-8 

High  rate  due  to  lengthened  absence  of  one  or  two  officers. 


t  Including  counter-Vomen. 


^  Compiled  from  official  statistics  for  1889,  a  year  of  more  than  average  sickness. 
But  the  influenza  probably  affected  both  sexes  alike.  These  tables  have  been 
criticised  as  though  they  had  been  put  forward  to  prove  that  the  women  were  as 
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II. — Large  Provincial  Offices  {Sorting  Clerks  and  Telegraphists). 

Average  days  absence  from  Sickness  per  head  during  1889  in  Towns  where  both 
Males  and  Females  are  employed. 


1 

Females  com- 

Oflace. 

Male.          ' 

Female.      ' 

pared  with 

0-7 

1 

Males. 

1 

Halifax 

0 

-     0-7 

Bradford,  Yorks 

3-2 

0 

-     3-2 

,  Birkenhead 

3-7 

0 

-     3-7 

Brighton 

4-1 

0 

-     41 

Exeter 

20 

0-2 

-     1-8 

Plymouth 

6-2 

0-3 

-     6-9 

Chester      

6-4 

0-7 

-     6-7 

Burton-on-Trent 

0-6 

10 

+     0-4 

Cheltenham 

2-6 

31 

+     0-5 

Dundee 

8-8 

3-3 

-     5-5 

Shrewsbury 

4-4 

3-8 

-    0-6 

Carlisle 

1-8 

5-7 

+     3-9 

Southampton 

5-9 

60 

+     01 

Greenock 

10-3 
3-2 

90 
9-8 

-     1-3 
+     6-6 

'  Swansea 

Wolverhampton 

6-2 

11-7 

+     6-5 

,  Cardiff 

6-4 

11-7 

+     5-3 

1  Huddersfield 

1-4 

*12-2     . 

+  10-8 

:  Hull 

4-2 

♦12-4 

+    8-2 

Aberdeen 

4-3 

*12-6 

+     8-3 

Belfast 

6-3 

♦130 

+    6-7 

1  Portsmouth 

4-7 

*14-8 

+  10- 1 

1  Leeds 

7-6 
3-5 

*151 
♦16-3 

+    7-5 
+  11-8 

;  Bolton 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

70 

♦15-4 

+     7-6 

Cork 

5-9 

*16-8 

+  10-9 

Bristol 

8-9 

♦17-1 

-i-    8-2 

i  Nottingham      

4-0 

♦22-5 

+  18-6 

'  York 

! 
1 

5-5 

♦38-3 

+  32-8 

*  High  rate  due  to  lengthened  absence  of  one  or  two  officers.     With  regard  to 
this  table  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  women  do  no  night  duty. 

On  the  whole,  these  imperfect  statistics,  which  are  the  less 
trustworthy  in  that  the  number  of  women  concerned  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  men,  bear  out  the  popular  impression 
that  women's  labour  is  subject  to  more  frequent  interruption  from 
iUness  than  men's.  But  the  Post  Ofl&ce  and  the  Treasury  are 
certainly  under  the  belief  that,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  they 
are  buying  their  women  labour  at  a  lower  net  rate  than  men's. 
And  this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  routine  clerical 
work  of  the  indoor  clerks  where  no  night  duty  is  required. 

The  Prudential  Life  Assurance  Company  began,  in  1872,  to 
substitute  women  clerks  for  the  lower  grades  of  men  clerks.  This 
experiment  has  proved  so  successful  that  243  ladies  are  now  em- 
ployed exclusively  on  clerical  work  of  a  routine  character  (copjring 

healthy  as  the  men.     What  they  appear  to  indicate  is  just  the  reverse,  and  the  fact 
that  some  extra  consideration  is  shown  to  the  women  in  the  way  of  arrangement  of 
Jiours,  overtime,  etc.,  only  strengthens  this  inference* 
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letters,  and  filling  up  forms  and  schedules).  This  work  they  per- 
form, I  am  assured,  rather  better  and  more  rapidly  than  men. 
The  salaries  paid  to  them  for  the  same  number  of  hours'  work 
per  day  as  the  men,  are  as  follows  : — 


On  Entering, 
age  17  to  25. 

Second 
year. 

Third  year. 

On 
promotion. 

12  heads  of 
Divisions. 

1  Matron 

£32 

42 

52 

60 

95 

115 

These  salaries,  which  are  perhaps  less  than  half  what  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  men  for  similar  work,  have  been  found  sufficient 
to  attract  an  overwhelming  number  of  applicants, — a  fact  to  be 
accounted  for,  in  some  degree,  by  the  appointments  being  known 
to  be  restricted  to  the  daughters  of  professional  men.  For  women's 
work,  the  *  gentility '  of  the  occupation  is  still  accepted  as  part 
payment.  Hence  women  clerks  are  cheap  to  the  Prudential,  in 
spite  of  their  being  absent  from  sickness,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
Manager,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  men.^  Moreover,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  intrust  them  with  any  but  the 
merest  routine  work,  and  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  draw- 
back to  their  *  nett  advantageousness '  to  the  employer.  His 
higher  staff  must  be  recruited,  and  he  would  therefore  prefer, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  fill  his  lower  ranks  with  workers 
from  whom  he  could  select  superior  individuals  for  promotion. 
Moreover,  although  men  can  be  set  over  women,  women  cannot 
yet  often  be  set  over  men,  even  if  they  are  found  to  possess  the 
governing  faculty. 

It  is,  perhaps,  partly  for  the  reason  of  *  gentility  '  that  women 
teachers  almost  invariably  receive  lower  salaries  than  men 
teachers.  The  Education  Department  Eeport  for  1889-90  gives 
the  average  for  men  teachers  throughout  England  and  Wales  as 
£119  as  compared  with  £94  in  1870,  and  that  for  women  teachers 
as  £75  as  compared  with  £57  in  1870.  1,556  male  teachers  out 
of  17,449  had  attained  £200  a  year,  or  nearly  9  per  cent. ;  whereas 
only  380  female  teachers  out  of  26,139  reached  that  level,  or  about 
1^  per  cent. 

The  average  salary  of  320    head  masters  under  the  London 

^  This,  it  was  suggested,  was  due  not  so  much  to  serious  illnesses  as  to  slight 
indispositions,  in  which  the  women  are  said  to  show  *  less  pluck '  than  the  men  in 
sticking  to  their  work.  But  the  men's  work  is  their  life-career ;  the  women's  a  mere 
prelude  to  matrimony,  and  often  only  a  source  of  pocket-money. 
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School  Board   in  1890-91   (new  scale)   was   £274;   that   of   653 
head  mistresses,  £196. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  more  responsible  positions,  which 
are  most  frequently  given  to  men,  the  salaries  of  assistant 
teachers  are  habitually  fixed,  as  the  following  tables  will  show, 
lower  than  those  of  men  of  a  corresponding  class : 

Scale  of  Salaries  for  Assistant  Teachers  under  the  Reading  School  Board. 


'  1st  Year,  i  2nd  Year. 


Assistants   holding   Certificates  \     Males 
not  lower  than  2nd  Class  .    .   \  \  Females 

Assistants  who  have  not  passed  \  ' 

the  Queen's  Scholarship  Ex-  f  !  Males 
amination ;    or    were   placed  (  ,  Females 
lower  than  in  the  2nd  Division  ;  ' 

Assistants  who  have  passed  the  \  \ 

Queen's  Scholarship  Examin-  r  |  Males 
ation  in  the  2nd  or  Higher  T  '  Females 
Division  of  the  List   .    .    .    .  )  i 


70 
60 


45 
40 


£ 
75 
65 


60 
45 


3rd  and 

subsequent 

years. 


65 
50 


60 
55 


£ 

80 

70 


55 
50 


65 
60 


Primary  Schools  in  Edinburgh.     (23  Board  Schools.) 

^Taken  from  Edinburgh  School  Board  Directory ^  1890. — Ofl&ces  of  the  School  Board, 

Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh.) 

Men. 
£         £ 
Head  Master     .  320  to  420  (omitting  one 

of  £290). 
First  Assistant  130  to  200     (most     over 

£160). 
Assist^ints  (a)  .    85  to  120    (nearly    half 

£120). 
Assistants   (b)  .    85  to  120    (more    than 

half  have  over  £100). 
Assistants  (c)    .    86  to  107  (chiefly  £90  or 

£100). 
■  Singing  Master   50  to    80  (£50  usually  ; 
5  to  7  hours  per  week). 


Women. 

[Women  not  appointed.] 

First  Assistant  .  (only  3  instances;  £200 

in  each  case) 

£  £ 

Assistants  (a)    .  66  to  100  (half  have  £90 

to  £100). 
Assistants  (b)     .  66  to  100     (abqut    half 

have  £80). 
Assistants  (c)    .  66  to    89  (half  have  £76 

to  £80). 
In/ant  Scliool  Mistress  £130  to  £200. 
Assistants  (a)     .  65  to  100    (more     than 

half  £100). 
Assistants  (6)     .  40  to  100    (more    than 

half  have  over  £70). 
Serving  Mistress   70  to  100    (more    than 

half  have  over  £90). 
Assistant  Mistress  £16   to   £20  (mostly 

£20). 

A  similar  inferiority  in  the  wages  of  women  teachers  exists  in 
secondary  schools,  although  I  am  informed  that  the  difference  is 
less  than  it  was,  a  result,  in  great  measure,  of  the  example  of  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company.  But  teachers  in  girls' 
schools  still  receive  less  than  teachers  in  boys'  schools. 
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Rates  of  Pay  of  Teachers  in  Edinburgh  Secondary  Schools. 
Merchants'  Company's  Schools  in  Edinburgh  (from  their  Report  published  1890,  April). 


Schools. 


Number. 


Men.     Women. 


George  Wat  soil's  Boys'  School 

Daniel  SteioarVs  Boys'  ScJiool 

Edinburgh  Ladies'  College  (Queen  Street)   .    . 
George  Watson's  Ladies'  College  (George  Square) 

James  Gillespie's  Schools  (mixed  boys  and  ) 


girls) 


30 

17 

7 

4 

5  for 

standard 


10 

4 

14 

19 


l>    28 

l;— — y.toV. 


Salaries. 


Men. 


£  £ 

100  to  400 
100  to  400 
110  to  300 
110  to  300 


Women. 

~£  £~ 

80  to  105 
80  to  105 
80  to  105 
60  to  120 


94  to  109    '     40  to  106 


Men.  £ 

Three  highest  Salaries  other  than 

Head  Masters 400 

English  and  !Modem  Languages        .  250 

^140 

Highest  Salaries  of '  Class  Teachers '  s  -i  oJJ 

f  115 
(    79 
69 


Two  lowest  Salaries 


Women.  £ 

Lady  Superintendent  .    .    .    .    j  ^^ 

English,  French,  and  German  .  100 

/    76  16s. 
Highest     Salaries    of     '  Class )    71  16s. 

Teachers' )    60 

(    58 
78  Teachers  and  Pupil-governesses,  £20 
to  £47. 


The  work  of  teaching  girls  is,  I  presume,  quite  analogous  to  that 
of  teaching  boys,  and  judging  from  the  percentage  of  passes,  is,  in 
the  elementary  schools  at  any  rate,  at  least  as  efficiently  per- 
formed. Moreover  in  the  lower  standards,  where  boys  and  girls 
are  mixed,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  chance  whether  a  male  or  a 
female  teacher  is  employed. 

It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  although  men  and  women 
teachers  may  perform  exactly  equivalent  work,  or  even  the  same 
tasks,  and  perform  them  with  equal  result,  yet  their  scholastic 
attainments  are  seldom  equal.  The  examinations  for  women 
teachers  are,  on  the  whole,  slightly  less  difficult  than  those  for 
men  ;  the  women,  too,  are  said  not  to  take  as  great  an  interest  in 
improving  their  qualifications,  and  are  less  frequently  found  to  be 
competent  to  teach  subjects  not  in  their  minimum  curriculum. 
Thus,  when  the  London  School  Board  decided  lately  to  divide  the 
teachers  of  its  evening  classes  into  two  grades,  the  lower  comprising 
those  able  to  teach  only  elementary  subjects,  and  the  other  in- 
cluding those  competent  to  instruct  in  French,  shorthand,  &c.,  it 
was  found  that  far  more  men  than  women  entered  the  higher 
grade. 

In  the  United  S-tates,  where  women  teachers  often  alternate 
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with  men  in  the  same  school,  I  am  informed  that  the  women 
habitually  receive  lower  salaries  than  the  men,  the  difference 
being  greatest  in  the  South,  less  in  the  North-east,  still  less 
in  the  West,  and  disappearing  altogether  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  where  (coincident  with  the  right  of  women  to  vote) 
men  and  women  teachers  receive  equal  salaries  for  equal  work.^ 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  custom  (again  aided  by  the  lower 
standard  of  life  and  the  dependent  position  of  women)  has 
much  to  do  with  the  inferiority  of  their  salaries  elsewhere  in  this 
class  of  work. 

III. — Artistic  Work. 

Here  we  enter  on  a  new  field,  in  which  I  have  no  facts.  But 
it  is  matter  of  common  observation  that,  in  many  grades  of  work 
connected  with  '  the  arts,'  there  is  no  general  inferiority  in 
women's  earnings  compared  with  those  of  men.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  cases  women  obtain  higher  remuneration 
than  men,  merely  because  they  are  women.  Actresses  and 
female  singers  and  dancers  often  earn  more  than  their  male 
colleagues.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  monopoly  value  which  still  attaches  to  some  kinds  of  public 
performances  by  women,  and  how  much  to  the  market  value  of 
sexual  attraction. 


IV. — Intellectual  Work. 

Here  again  we  have  few  facts  of  economic  significance. 
When  a  womau  is  exceptionally  efficient,  and  does  work  of  a  kind 
usually  performed  by  K:ien,  she  seems  to  obtain  her  full  *  Eent  of 
Ability  '  without  deduction  on  account  of  sex.  The  lady  who 
acts  as  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  and  she  who 
governs  the  important  Post  Office  at  Gibraltar,^  both  receive 
emoluments  on  at  least  a  masculine  scale. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  was  paid  to  George  Eliot  for  Bomola, 
and  a  similar  price  is  said  to  have  been  refused  by  a  living  lady 
novelist. 

In  other  occupations  the  exceptional  character  of  feminine 
training  and  ability  gives  women  still  something  of  *  monopoly 
value.'    The  earnings  of  the  first  women-doctors  probably  included 

^  Sec.  9  of   Wyoming  School  Act;   see  The   Working  of   Woman  Suffrage  in 
Wyoming^  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  (Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1890). 
2  See  Colonial  Office  List  for  1891  (Harrison  and  Sons). 
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some  of  this  element.  The  editors  of  the  leading  Reviews  seem 
inclined  to  give  their  few  women  contributors  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
than  is  awarded  for  articles  by  men. 


Conclusion. 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  any  general  conclusion  from  the  fore- 
going facts.  Women  workers  appear  almost  invariably  to  earn 
less  than  men  except  in  a  few  instances  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
in  a  few  occupations  where  sexual  attraction  enters  in.  Where 
the  inferiority  of  earnings  exists,  it  is  almost  always  coexistent 
with  an  inferiority  of  work.  And  the  general  inferiority  of 
women's  work  seems  to  influence  their  wages  in  industries  in 
which  no  such  inferiority  exists.  In  the  *  genteel '  vocations 
women  habitually  receive  less  than  men;  and  (in  the  case  of 
clerks  and  teachers)  for  work  of  quality  and  quantity  often  equal 
to  the  men's. 

In  very  few  cases  is  there  such  a  uniformity  of  condition 
between  men  and  women  workers  as  to  permit  of  conclusive 
comparison  of  their  wages  for  equal  work,  and  in  a  majority  of 
these,  equal  wages  are  given. 

Usually,  however,  the  women  perform  some  branch  of  work 
which  is  wholly  abandoned  to  them  by  the  men  ;  and  they  refrain, 
whether  willingly  or  not  from  engaging  in  the  branches  mono- 
polised by  their  male  rivals.  The  line  between  the  two  classes  of 
work  is  often  subtle  enough,  and  it  varies  from  place  to  place. 
Moreover,  wherever  the  dividing  line  may  be  in  any  particular 
locality  at  any  given  time,  it  shifts  with  almost  every  change  in 
the  industrial  process  ;  moving,  too,  nearly  always  in  the  direction 
of  leaving  the  women  in  possession  of  an  ever  larger  industrial 
field.  The  economic  boundary  between  men  and  women  is  con- 
stantly retreating  on  the  men's  side. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  without  further 
examination  that  this  silent  rectification  of  frontier  necessarily 
implies  an  economic  degradation  of  the  male  operatives.  The 
field  of  employment  for  women  may  widen  without  really  narrow- 
ing that  for  men.  Economic  history  contains  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  direct  supersession  of  men  by  women,  but  men 
have  certainly  not  fewer  branches  of  employment  open  to  them 

than  their  forefathers  had. 

No.  4. — VOL.  I  u  u 
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For  every  piece  of  work  abandoned  to  women  several  entirely 
new  branches  have  sprung  into  existence  for  men,  imtil  the 
simple  savage  choice  between  hunting  and  fishing  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  separate  occupations  enumerated 
by  the  Eegistrar-General.  When,  in  the  New  England  cotton 
mills,  successive  waves  of  foreign  immigration  replaced  the  native 
Americans  by  English,  and  the  English  by  French-Canadians,  the 
higher  grade  labour  was,  in  each  case,  not  so  much  squeezed  out 
by  the  lower  as  attracted  out  by  the  endless  openings  offered  by 
the  nation's  rapid  growth.  It  is  equally  difl&cult  to  resist,  as 
regards  our  own  country,  the  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Giffen,  that 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  greatly  increased  number  of  male 
operatives  is  now  engaged  in  skilled  handicrafts  at  good  wages 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  ultimate  effect  of  machinery, 
with  the  increased  complexity  of  life  which  it  occasions,  is 
enormously  to  increase  the  number  of  skilled  workers  re- 
quired. The  field  for  men's  employment,  although  constantly 
being  curtailed  on  one  side,  is  always  widening  out  on  the 
other. 

The  competition  between  men  and  women  in  industry  is, 
v  indeed,  not  so  much  a  direct  underselling  in  wages  as  a  struggle 
to  secure  the  better  paid  kinds  of  work.  Where  women  are,  by 
exception,  as  efficient  as  the  men  workers,  the  usual  low  standard 
of  women's  wages  (set,  largely,  by  their  general  inefficiency)  often 
enables  them  entirely  to  supersede  the  men,  just  as  Chinese 
men  have  superseded  American  women  in  laundry  work. 
Where,  from  one  cause  or  another,  men  and  women  remain 
employed  in  exactly  similar  work,  it  is  possible  that  the  men 
expiate  their  lack  of  mobility  by  having  their  wages  kept 
down  to  the  level  of  the  women's,  a  level  set  less  by  their 
efficiency  in  that  particular  industry  than  by  comparison  of 
what  women  earn  elsewhere.  These  cases  are,  however,  rare, 
because  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  the  men  to  leave 
any  such  industry. 

The  advantages  which  secure  to  men  nearly  all  the  well-paid 
branches  of  manual  labour  are  numerous.  Even  if  the  occupa- 
tion is  one  in  which  physical  strength  is  nominally  not  required, 
as  is  the  case  with  compositors,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  to  be 
strong,  either  to  lift  the  *  formes,'  or  to  work  long  hours.  Even 
where  the  women  workers  have  thoroughly  learnt  their  trade — 
an  advantage  seldom  permitted  to  them — their  lack  of  industrial 
experience  makes  them  of  less  use  than  men  in  an  emergency  : 
less  resourceful,  for  instance,  on  a  breakdown.     Often,  indeed,. 
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women  who  are  capable  of  doing  nearly  the  whole  of  some  indus- 
trial process,  fail  to  master  some  incidental  small  part  of  it. 
Women  weavers  can  seldom  'tmie'  or  set  their  own  looms. 
Women  heraldic  engravers  have,  curiously  enough,  never  been 
able  to  point  their  own  gravers,  and  have,  in  consequence,  nearly 
abandoned  that  occupation.  More  commonly  women  workers 
are  untrained,  or  only  partially  trained,  for  their  work,  and  even 
if  they  learn  to  perform  the  lower  branches  of  it  well  enough, 
they  lack  the  masterly  grasp  which  is  required  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  industrial  army. 

It  is  upon  advantages  of  this  kind  that  rest  both  the  popular 
view  of  the  superiority  of  men  over  women  workers,  and  the 
accepted  custom  in  the  division  of  employments.  Where  that 
custom  is  departed  from,  and  women  are  successfully  introduced 
into  a  new  branch  of  industry,  it  is  generally  on  the  occasion  of 
some  change  in  the  process  whereby  the  work  has  been  brought 
within  the  capacity  of  the  woman  worker.  In  such  a  case  wages 
not  unnaturally  tend  to  fall,  just  as  those  of  the  '  Amalgamated  ' 
Engineer  would  fall  if  a  new  machine  suddenly  enabled  his  work 
to  be  done  by  a  tramway  conductor.  It  is  not  so  much  a  super- 
session of  men  by  women  as  of  skilled  workers  by  those  less 
skilled. 

Indeed,  if  we  considered  only  cases  of  this  class,  there  would 
be  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  inequality  existing  in 
remuneration  between  those  occupations  monopolised  by  men, 
and  those  to  which  women  are  relegated,  might  have  no  relation  to 
sexual  cleavage,  but  be  merely  a  case  of  *  non-competing  groups  * 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour.  If  women  workers  in  women's 
trades  earn  less  than  men  in  trades  which  are  still  exclusively 
men's,  so  do  dockers  earn  less  than  carpenters,  and  even  farm- 
labourers  in  Dorsetshire  less  than  farm-labourers  in  Durham. 
The  problem  of  the  inequality  of  wages  is  one  of  great  plurality 
of  causes  and  intermixture  of  effects,  and  we  might  not  impro- 
bably find  that,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  no  special  *  women's 
question '  in  the  matter. 

The  inferiority  of  women's  wages  is,  however,  to  be  gathered 
not  so  much  from  a  comparison  of  the  rates  for  identical  work, 
for  few  such  cases  exist,  but  rather  from  a  comparison  of  the 
standards  of  remuneration  in  men's  and  women's  occupations 
respectively.  Looked  at  in  this  ligh  it  seems  probable  that 
women's  work  is  usually  less  highly  paid  than  work  of  equiva- 
lent difficulty  and  productivity  done  by  men.  The  women  earn 
less  than  men  not  only  because  they  produce  less,  but  also  because 

u  u  2 
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what  they  produce  is  usually  valued  in  the  market  at  a  lower 
rate. 

The  facts  as  yet  ascertained  hardly  warrant  any  definite  con- 
clusions as  to  the  causes  of  this  difference.  It  exists  both  where 
the  women  are  subject  to  exceptional  legislative  restrictions,  and 
where  these  do  not  prevail ;  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  the 
Colonies  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country ;  it  exists  in  clerical 
and  educational  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  work ;  in  mental  as 
well  as  manual  labour ;  where  payment  is  made  by  the  piece  and 
where  it  is  made  by  time  ;  where  custom  rules  and  where  com- 
petition. The  problem  is  apparently  one  of  great  complexity, 
and  no  simple  or  universal  solution  of  it  can  be  offered. 

I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  think  that  the  question 
was  mainly  one  of  a  *  non-competing '  set  of  groups  of  relatively 
redundant  and  inefficient  labourers,  but  little  protected  by  com- 
bination. The  case  of  the  woman  worker  would,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, be  economically  analogous  to  that  of  the  male  unskilled 
labourer. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  effect  of  the  fact  that  the 
woman  has  something  else  to  sell  besides  her  labour ;  and  that 
many  women  are  partially  maintained  out  of  other  incomes  than 
their  own.  I  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself  to  what  extent 
these  factors  affect  the  standard  wage  of  female  manual  workers.^ 
In  so  far  as  they  do,  the  case  becomes  economically  analogous  to 
that  of  the  unskilled  labourer  receiving  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages. 
Under  the  old  poor  law  the  labourer  who,  by  exception,  did  not 
receive  outdoor  relief,  found  his  wages  reduced  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  practice  among  his  competitors. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  causes  are  accordingly  only 
put  forward  tentatively,  as  affording  some  indication  of  the 
directions  in  which  further  study  of  the  question  is  needed : 

A.  Custom  and  public  opinion  :  founded  on  the  other  causes, 
but  more  potent  than  them  all,  and  prevailing  in  cases  which  they 
do  not  affect.  Can  be  altered  by  (a)  Education  of  the  public, 
especially  as  regards  salaries  paid  by  public  bodies  \^  (b)  Greater 

^  Three  cases  must  be  distinguished,  viz. :  (a)  occasional  prostitution,  (b)  the  pos- 
session of  small  means,  and  (c)  the  employment  of  married  women.  On  the  latter  point 
the  chapter  by  Miss  Clara  Collet,  in  Labour  and  TAfe  of  the  People,  vol.  i.,  should 
be  consulted. 

*  The  influence  of  a  lady  on  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  and  that  of  the 
Socialist  members  of  the  Newcastle  Scliool  Board,  has  raised  the  salaries  of  the 
women  teachers.  Mr.  Fawcett,  when  Postmaster-General,  induced  the  Treasury  to 
raise  the  initial  salary  for  female  clerks  from  €45  to  €65,  irrespective  of  market 
rates.  On  the  other  hand  a  glaring  case  of  the  contrary'  view  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour.     The  usual  pay  for  clerks  to  temporary 
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public  influence  of  women ;  (c)  Removal  of  the  other  causes  of 
inferiority  of  wage. 

B.  Lower  standard,  caused  partly  by  a  lower  standard  of  life, 
both  in  physical  needs  and  in  mental  demands ;  and  partly  by 
the  presence  of  *  make- weights,'  in  the  shape  of  assistance  from 
family  or  husband.  To  be  remedied  by  (a)  Teaching  women  to 
insist  on  a  higher  standard  both  of  physical  needs  and  mental 
demands ;  ^  (b)  Greater  independence  of  women  ;  (c)  Change  in 
public  opinion. 

C.  Lower  productivity  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  caused 
by  insufficient  training  or  deficient  strength  ;  aided  by  irregularity 
of  work  through  sickness,  and  lack  of  permanence  through 
diversion  by  matrimony;  and  sometimes  by  greater  incidental 
expenses  of  production  through  legal  or  social  requirements,  the 
difficulty  of  promoting  women  to  the  higher  grades  of  work,  or 
otherwise,  the  result  of  inferiority  of  work.^  To  be  remedied  by  (a) 
Technical  training  for  women ;  (b)  Greater  independence  among 
women  ;  (c)  Equal  treatment  by  law. 

D.  Lack  of  protective  power,  through  failure  to  combine, 
want  of  adaptability,  limited  number  of  alternatives,  and  greater 
immobility.^  To  be  remedied  by  {a)  Better  education  of  women ; 
(b)  Greater  freedom  and  independence  ;  and  (c)  Change  in  public 
opinion  removing  feminine  disabilities. 

Summarizing  roughly  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  said  that 
women's  inferiority  of  remuneration  for  equivalent  work  is, 
where  it  exists,  the  direct  or  indirect  result,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  of  their  past  subjection ;  and  that,  dependent  as  it  now 
mainly  is  upon  the  influence  of  custom  and  public  opinion,  it 
might  be  largely  removed  by  education  and  combination  among 
women  themselves.  I  am  inclined  to  hope  most  from  a  gradual 
spread  of  trade  unions  among  women  workers ;  and  that  even 
more  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labour 
which  trade  unionism  so  often  promotes,  than  in  the  improve- 

commissions  is  42s.  per  week,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Treasury  that  one  might  be 
obtained  for  the  Labour  Commission.    The  Commissioners  chose  to  appoint  a  woman^ 
who  does  the  work  to  their  entire  satisfaction  and  as  well,  they  think,  as  a  man 
But  the  Treasury,  on  learning  that  a  woman  had  been  appointed,  cut  down  the  pay 
to  35s.  a  week,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  enough  for  a  woman  I 

'  Might  not  women  do  more  work,  and  better,  if  they  learned  to  eat  more  ? 

-  Mr.  David  Schloss  reminds  me  that  an  employer  replacing  200  men  by  800 
women  could  not,  without  increasing  expenses  of  production,  pay  the  women  the  same 
piece-work  rates  as  the  men  enjoyed  :  he  would  need  more  factory  space,  increased 
supervision,  &c. 

3  The  improvement  in  cheap  means  of  urban  transit  open  to  women  (tramways 
the  tops  of  omnibuses,  &c.),  must  have  greatly  increased  their  economic  mobility  in 
London,  and  hence  their  independence. 
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ment  in  its  remuneration   arising  merely  from  collective  bar- 
gaining.^ 

*  The  following  recent  comparison  between  the  women  workers  in  Lancashire, 
where  they  have  long  been  well  organised,  in  alliance  with  their  male  colleagues, 
and  those  in  Glasgow,  whose  organisation  is  very  defective,  is  suggestive  : — 

*  The  contrast  between  a  Scotch  and  a  Lancashire  weaving  factory  ....  is  very 
remarkable.  The  Lancashire  operative  works  with  a  will,  she  earns  a  high  wage  (on 
an  average  double  that  of  her  Scotch  sister  on  the  same  class  of  work),  and  is  anxious 
to  maintain  it.  She  will  take  charge  of  four  power  looms  without  hesitation.  .  .  . 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  to  find  weavers  with  experience  with 
only  two  power  looms,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  persuaded  to  take  a 
third.  .  .  .  Practically  there  are  almost  no  men  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  Scotland,  all  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  is  done  by  women  and  young  girls. 
The  wages  earned  are  low,  and  the  best  class  of  female  operatives  will  not  readily 
enter  a  factory.' — (Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1890,  p.  7,  C. — 6330.) 

Sidney  Webb. 


THE   COAL    QUESTION.! 

The  heading  of  this  paper  will  have  a  familiar  sound  to 
Members  of  the  British  Association.  From  the  date  when  Lord 
Armstrong  first  directed  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
Professor  Jevons  published  his  exhaustive  book  on  J;he  question, 
down  to  the  present  year,  in  some  form  or  another — either  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry,  as  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Coal  Commission  in 
1871,  or  in  notices  such  as  those  by  Professor  Hull  and  others — 
the  coal  question  has  again  and  again  recurred. 

And  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cardiff — 
which  may  now  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  the 
coal  industry — it  will  not  be  inopportune  to  revert  to  a  subject 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  progress  and  well-being  of  Great 
Britain — and,  in  doing  so,  to  direct  some  special  notice  to  a  phase 
of  the  subject,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  securing  that  amount 
of  public  and  legislative  attention  which  its  importance  justifies.* 

The  probable  duration  of  our  total  coal  resources  depends 
largely  upon  the  annual  increase  in  the  production  of  coal.  Will 
that  increase  continue  at  an  increasing  or  diminishing  rate,  or 
will  it  arrive  at  a  maximum  output,  remaining  stationary  for.  a 
period  of  long  or  short  duration,  and  then  gradually  decrease ; 
and,  lastly,  is  the  quantity  of  coal  estimated  by  the  Eoyal 
Commission  of  1871  a  reliable  estimate  ? 

It  may,  the  writer  suggests,  be  accepted  that  the  rate  of 
annual  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  will  have  a  tendency  to 
decrease,  not  only  because  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
is  gradually  decreasing,  but  also  because   the  earlier  developed 

^  Bead  before  the  British  Association  at  Cardiff,  August  1891. 

^  Since  the  writer  first  considered  the  subject,  he  has  noticed  an  able  and 
instructive  paper  by  Professor  Lupton,  in  Nature^  published  in  the  year  1886,  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question. 

^Ir.  Price  Williams  and  others  have  also  dealt  with  some  features  of  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  our  coal. 
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coal-fields  of  the  comitry,  where  the  bulk  of  the  best  coal-lands  has 
been  let  and  occupied,  are,  as  compared  with  the  newer  developed 
coal-fields,  already  showing  a  retarded  rate  of  increase  of  output. 
And  as  the  Midlands  and  South   Wales   unoccupied  coal-lands 
become  acquired  for  working,  the  rate  of  increase  must  gradually 
lessen,  and  in  time  the  working  of  thinner  seams  will  further 
reduce  the  output  capacity  of  the  collieries,  so  that  the  writer 
is  of  opinion  that   it  may   be   assumed  that  the  operation  will 
probably  be  as  follows :  a  continued  gradually  increasing  annual 
output  of  coal  in  the  country,  with  a  rate  of  increase  that  is  itself 
gradually  decreasing,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coal-lands  are 
let  and  occupied,  followed  by  a  more  or  less  stationary  condition 
for  a  considerable  period,  to  be  followed  as  the  thick  and  easily 
worked   coal  is   exhausted   by   a   gradually   diminishing   annual 
output.     If  this  indication  of   the  probable  course  of  events  is 
approximately  correct,  the  estimate  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of 
1871,  of  the  total  coal  resources  existing  at  that  period  of  140,000 
million  tons  (allowing  a  wide  margin  for  that  statement  being 
possibly  a  considerable    over-estimate    of    the   actual  workable 
resources),  still   leaves  an  ample  supply  to  meet  the  country's 
requirements  for  several  centuries,  and  therefore  the  actual  ex- 
haustion of  our  coal  supplies  is  neither  imminent,  nor  a  matter 
for  immediate  consideration  ;  but  the  immediate  pertinent  inquiry 
is,  how  long  will  what  may  be  described  as  the  cream  of  our  coal 
resources — namely,  the  thickest  and  most  cheaply  worked  seams 
existing  at  a  moderate  depth  below  the  surface  last :  and  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  increased  expense  of  working 
upon  the  national  finances  and  income  ? 

When  the  depth  below  the  surface  exceeds  2,000  feet,  or  the 
thickness  of  a  seam  becomes  much  less  than  3  feet  of  clean 
coal,  or  even  a  greater  thickness  of  coal  where  bands  of  stone 
intervene,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cost  of  working  becomes 
greater  where  compared  with  a  shallower  depth  below  the  surface 
than  2,000  feet ;  or  thicker  seams  than  3  feet  of  clean  coal.  We 
have,  unfortunately  however,  no  information  which  would  be  a 
reliable  guide,  by  which  to  estimate  the  proportion  which  the 
thickest  and  best  of  our  coal-seams  in  the  principal  coal-fields 
existing  at  a  less  depth  than  2,000  feet  below  the  surface,  originally 
bore  to  the  total  coal  resources. 

To  begin  with,  the  minor  coal-fields,  as  not  affecting  the 
question  of  our  commercial  status  materially  one  way  or  the 
other,  may  be  excluded  from  consideration,  and  the  estimate 
may  be  fairly  narrowed  to  the  proportion  of  best  coal  originally 
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existing  in  the  Scottish,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Lancashire,. 
Midlands,  including  Staffordshire,  and  South  Wales  coal-fields. 

In  many  parts  of  these  coal-fields  the  best  and  thicker  seams 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  from  6  feet  to  20  feet  in  total  aggre- 
gate thickness.  Now  our  annual  output  is  equal  to  the  exhaustion 
of  a  coal-seam  6  feet  in  thickness  extending  over  30,000  acres, 
but,  dealing  with  the  question  very  broadly,  the  writer  is  disposed 
to  estimate  the  total  original  resources  of  our  best  and  cheapest 
seams,  upon  the  working  of  which  our  commercial  position  has 
hitherto  depended,  at  approximately  twenty  thousand  million 
tons.  Of  this  quantity  it  may  be  further  estimated  that  about  one- 
fifth  has  been  already  worked.  The  duration  of  what  remains  is  of 
course  contingent  upon  the  future  rate  of  output,  and  upon  this 
point  there  exists  room  for  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  It 
appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  several  writers  that  our 
output  of  coal  would  continue  to  increase  at  possibly  a  somewhat 
decreasing  rate,  until  the  cost  of  working  becomes  so  excessive 
as  to  permanently  check  the  progress  of  the  coal  industry,  and 
that  our  annual  output  of  coal,  having  regard  to  the  total  coal 
resources  of  the  country,  may  probably  reach  an  enormous 
figure.  As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  writer  holds  this  view 
only  in  a  modified  degree. 

The  continuous  and  rapid  development  of  our  coal-fields 
dming  the  past  forty  years,  has  been  due  partially  to  causes 
which  will  not  continue  to  operate  for  any  long  period  in  the 
future. 

The  enormous  trade  development  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  use  of  steam  as  applied  to  industrial  purposes,  associated 
with  our  comparatively  virgin  coal-fields,  led  to  an  exceptionally 
rapid  development  of  our  coal  resources.  That  cause  still  con- 
tinues to  operate,  but  in  a  modified  form,  and  probably  sufi&cient 
consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  retarding  effect  of  the 
occupation  of  the  available  surface  of  the  coal'  area  by  collieries. 
In  addition  to  this,  upon  the  complete  occupation  or  letting  of 
the  available  area  of  coal,  the  area  may  be  broken  up  into  very 
large  blocks  for  working  purposes,  containing  from  20,000  to 
40,000  tons  per  acre,  and  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  acres  in 
extent,  and  under  such  circumstances,  although  the  actual  coal 
resources  may  be  very  large,  yet  the  power  of  increasing  the  output 
so  occupied,  will  be  very  much  restricted,  because  fewer  new  pits 
will  be  sunk  than  is  practicable  where  a  virgin  coal-field  exists 
unoccupied.  Hence  the  annual  increase  in  the  development  stagea 
of  the  coal  output  of  this  country  may  therefore  be  very  rapid,. 
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^even  in  some  cases  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  per  annmn,  yet, 
as  each  of  our  principal  coal-fields  becomes  occupied,  the  power 
of  progressive  increase  must  inevitably  decline. 

This  result  may  be  already  observed  to  prevail  in  the  earlier 
developed  coal-fields — as  compared  with  the  more  newly  developed 
districts;  Northumberland,  Durham,  South  Staffordshire,  and 
Lancashire,  may  be  accepted  as  examples  of  the  earlier  developed 
fields,  where  the  available  coal  ground  has  been  more  fully  let  out 
and  apportioned  for  working  than  in  either  the  Midlands,  South 
Wales,  Scotch,  or  North  Staffordshire  fields — and  the  effect  of  this 
check  to  the  development  of  new  collieries  by  the  coal  ground 
being  already  occupied,  may,  the  writer  suggests,  be  observed  in 
the  respective  rates  of  increase  in  the  output  within  the  ten  years 
ending  with  last  year.  Northumberland  and  Durham  for  the  10 
years  increased  11  per  cent.  South  Staffordshire,  2  per  cent. 
Lancashire  16  per  cent.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  Midlands 
showed  an  increase  of  about  34  per  cent..  South  Wales  nearly  40 
per  cent.,  Scotland  30  per  cent.,  North  Staffordshire  20  per  cent., 
and  therefore  the  rapid  annual  increase  of  the  output  in  the  past 
will  not  be  a  safe  guide  to  gauge  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  output 
in  future  years. 

Further,  it  is  well  known  that  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  larger  output  from  particular  collieries  is  obtainable  Where  thick 
and  easily  worked  seams  are  in  course  of  working,  as  compared 
with  the  output  from  the  same  collieries  when  thinner  or  harder 
seams  are  in  course  of  working. 

On  the  whole,  the  writer  considers  that  another  quarter  of  a 
century  of  progress,  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  will 
probably  complete  the  occupation  of  the  best  of  our  coal-fields, 
and  attain  probably  the  maximum  of  our  national  output  of  coal. 

This  maximum  output  may  probably  be  maintained  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  be  followed  by  a  slow  but  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  output,  the  annual  rate  of  this  reduction  de- 
pending upon  many  conditions,  which  it  is  of  course  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  predicate. 

The  operation  will  doubtless  be  very  gradual,  commencing  in 
the  earlier  developed  coal  fields,  and  gradually  extending  to  the 
larger  coal-fields  of  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales,  and  in  the 
end  increasing  permanently  the  cost  of  producing  coal. 

Upon  a  small  scale  the  effect  may  already  be  observed  in  more 
than  one  of  the  older  coal  districts,  where  the  working  of  thinner 
seams  at  an  increased  cost  has  both  increased  the  cost  of  working 
And  checked  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  output,  owing  to  the  com- 
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petition  of  coal  produced  from  the  newer  coal  districts  at  a 
cheaper  rate. 

Then  again  the  proportion  which  the  cost  of  labour  will  in 
future  bear  to  the  total  cost  of  production,  the  rates  of  carriage 
paid  and  other  circumstances,  will  influence  not  only  the  period 
but  the  actual  resources  of  cheap  coal. 

And  it  has  been  further  suggested  to  the  writer,  that  he  has  in 
the  foregoing  views  not  given  sufficient  importance  to  the  com- 
petition in  the  foreign  coal  trade  of  the  large  American  and  other 
deposits  which,  as  yet  are  not  fully  developed,  and  that  we  are 
already  meeting  this  competition,  and  (as  coal  is  a  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  raise  and  carry  itself) ,  the  area  over  which  we 
have  the  command,  will,  before  fifty  years,  contract  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  in  it  increases,  so  that  this  will  increase  the 
tendency  of  the  annual  output  to  increase  more  slowly  ;  and  that 
the  past  development  represents  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  of  the 
whole  world's  market ;  but  in  future,  the  market  will  grow  more 
circumscribed  at  the  same  time  that  our  responsiveness  to  its 
stimulus  diminishes.  This  view  the  writer  agrees  with  to  a  limited 
extent  only.  The  development  of  Foreign  coal-fields  has  hitherto 
stimulated  and  not  retarded  our  development ;  but  when  our  coal 
area  has  become  occupied,  a  higher  rate  of  development  in  the 
Foreign  coal-fields  will  probably  ensue,  and  this  may  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  duration  of  our  best  coals  for  a  little  longer  than 
half  a  century. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  observations  to  be  an  approximate 
indication  of  the  probable  course  of  future  development,  the 
writer  would  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  maximum  coal  output 
of  Great  Britain  at  from  250  to  300  million  tons  per  annum,  and 
that  this  rate  of  output  may  be  attained  in  twenty-five  years  from 
the  present  time  and  continued  for  a  further  period  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

Taking  250  million  tons  as  the  average  annual  output  from  the 
best  of  our  coal  resources,  we  should  have  within  the  next  fifty 
years  a  total  extraction  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  million  tons 
out  of  a  total  of  sixteen  thousand  million  tons  estimated  as  now 
remaining  unworked,  of  our  best  and  thickest  coal-seams  existing 
at  a  moderate  depth  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  data  and  informa- 
tion, that,  within  fifty  years  or  thereabouts  from  the  present  time, 
will  commence  a  new  element  in  .the  commercial  position  of  this 
nation,  namely  the  operation  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  raw  material  of  coal.     This  increase  in  the  cost  of 
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arrives  in  the  form  of  new  investments  of  capital  in  the  profitable 
Industry,  more  labour  employed,  larger  outputs  obtained  and  also 
a  lessened  demand,  due  to  various  causes,  high  prices  intensifying 
foreign  competition,  deficient  purchasing  power  abroad,  financial 
irregularities,  or  otherwise.  Then,  with  a  fall  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  demand  below  the  powers  of  production,  keen  competition 
sets  in,  prices  go  down,  also  profits  and  wages,  and  the  competi- 
tion is  continued  until  the  cost  of  producing  the  particular  article 
in  question,  whether  it  is  coal,  iron,  steel,  cotton  fabrics,  woollen 
goods,  or  any  other  large  product,  is  reduced  to  about,  or  below 
the  rate  at  which  the  cheapest  and  most  economically  worked 
mines  or  manufactories  can  be  carried  on,  with  profits  at  zero, 
and  wages  and  other  charges  at  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Then, 
if  that  cost  of  production  is  sufiiciently  low  to  admit  of  the  article 
being  sold  and  exported  to  recover  ground  lost  during  high  prices 
and  defy  foreign  competition,  and  if  the  output  be  reduced  to 
some  extent  by  irregular  working,  the  demand  begins  to  again 
increase,  owing  to  the  low  prices  promoting  the  acquisition  of 
more  wide  and  extensive  markets  for  the  article,  and,  the  pressure 
of  foreign  competition  in  distant  markets  being  relieved,  and  the 
markets  extended,  in  time  this  operation,  if  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  sufiiciently  low,  has  the  effect  of  again  increasing  the 
demand,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  return  of  the  high  prices  and 
profits.  It  is  the  amount  of  profits  averaged  over  the  good  and 
bad  cycles  which  is  necessary  to  justify  the  application  of  capital 
to  the  particular  industry  in  question. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  without  a  period  during  which 
the  products  of  Great  Britain  can  be  produced  at  rates  which  defy 
competition,  we  should  have  no  periods  of  recurring  prosperity, 
which  enable  the  community  not  only  to  replace  past  losses,  but 
to  lay  by  and  accumulate  capital  readily  applicable  to  further  de- 
velopment. And  if  this  be  so,  a  condition  of  things  may  arise 
which,  from  natural  and  unalterable  causes,  will  add  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  coal,  a  contingency  from  every  point  of  view 
alarming,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  use  for  our  steam 
navigation,  or  for  foreign  export,  and,  as  such,  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  importation  of  raw  material  for  our  manufactures ;  or 
from  the  aspect  of  its  widespread  use  in  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries ;  because  such  an  increased  cost,  operating  so  widely  in 
enhancing  the  cost  of  our  raw  and  manufactured  cheap  products, 
will  undoubtedly  damage  our  power  of  holding  so  largely  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  will  still  more  prevent  our  extension 
of  those  markets. 
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We  may  therefore  consider  that  it  is  the  low  range  of  the 
selling  price  of  coal  which  supports  and  fosters  the  expansion  of 
the  industries  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  short  periods  of  expan- 
sion in  the  coal  trade,  due  to  the  demand  overtaking  the  supply, 
are  only  possible  in  consequence  of  the  fostering  effect  on  our 
other  industries  of  an  habitual  low  price.  And  the  effect  of  the 
ephemeral  periods  of  high  prices  which  now  prevail,  from  time  to 
time,  for  our  raw  material  of  coal,  is  to  curtail,  check  and  hamper 
our  general  industries,  and  steam  shipping  trade,  and  therefore 
indicates,  in  some  degree,  what  would  be  the  disastrous  effect  of 
a  continuous  high  price ;  and  this  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  which  are  bound  up  with, 
and  are  dependent  on,  coal. 

We  have  the  advantage  as  a  nation  of  inhabiting  islands  near 
a  large  and  populous  continent,  with  most  valuable  coal-fields 
situate  near  our  seaboards,  good  harbours,  and  a  great  and  ener- 
getic, enterprising  and  industrious  population. 

We  have,  owing  to  these  advantages  and  the  discovery  of 
steam  navigation,  become  the  pioneers  in  the  heavier  industries, 
which  the  discovery  of  the  use  to  which  steam  can  be  applied 
has  either  originated  or  developed,  and  our  cheap  and  rich  coal- 
fields have  supplied  us  with  a  valuable  commodity  for  use  and 
for  exportation — in  the  latter  case  taking  the  place  of  ballast,  and 
facilitating  the  importation  of  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  cotton, 
jute,  wool,  flax  and  iron  ore,  which  form  the  staple  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  the  importation  of  food  and  luxuries 
for  the  use  of  our  large  population. 

What  must  be  the  effect  of  a  continuous  high  cost  of  coal  upon 
all  these  industries  ? 

To  begin  with,  it  will  permanently  increase  the  cost  of  im- 
porting the  raw  material,  and  will  give  younger  communities  a 
direct  advantage  in  that  direction. 

It  will  further  increase  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  making 
steam  power  more  costly — and  the  only  compensation  which 
our  manufacturers  can  then  hope  to  secure  is  cheaper  capital  and 
labour. 

The  result  of  such  a  competition  with  younger  countries  in 
which  this  comitry  is  year  by  year  handicapped  at  a  heavier  rate 
must,  unless  some  other  solution  or  compensation  is  found,  first 
show  itself  in  continuous  bad  trade  with  no  recurring  periods  of 
prosperity,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  flow  of  all  available  capital 
abroad — the  loss  of  capital  permanently  invested  in  this  comitry 
— the  lowering  of  wages  to  the  bare  cost  of  living — the  emigration 
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of  the  bulk  of  our  able-bodied  working  classes,  and  the  pauperiza- 
tion of  those  who  remain. 

It  must  be  clear,  with  our  present  and  future  obligations,  if 
not  relieved,  that  such  a  result,  assuming  a  continuous  check  to 
our  industries,  is  inevitable. 

It  is  difficult,  and  probably  unnecessary  for  the  argmnent,  to 
set  forth  very  deeply  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Capital 
employed,  and  the  commerce  which  has  been  set  afloat  by  means 
of  the  cheap  fuel  associated  with  our  other  natural  and  artificial 
advantages. 

A  few  leading  figures,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  quoted  : — 

We  raise  annually — 
^  200,000,000  tons  of  minerals,  including  : — 

181,000,000  tons  of  coal ; 
14,000,000  tons  of  iron-stone  and  iron  ore  ; 
2,200,000  tons  of  oil  shale  ;  and 
2,150,000  tons  of  salt. 

We  manufacture  annually  : — 

8,322,000  tons  of  pig-iron. 

We  export  annually : — 

4,000,000  tons  of  steel  and  iron. 

We  build  annually : — 

1,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 
Our  total  imports  for  1889  were  valued  at       .     £427,637,000' 
exports  „  „  .       314,705,000- 

Our  National  Debt  amounts  to 689,944,000- 

Our  capital  expended  in  Eailways  amounts  to  .       876,595,000 
Our  capital  expended  in  Canals  and  Navigation, 
not  including  those  owned  by  railway  com- 
panies, is  estimated  at 24,285,000^ 

Our  capital  in  Tramways        do.         do.     .     .         13,700,000- 
The  value  of  our  capital  in  Water-  and  Gas- 
works is  probably  about 200,000,000 

And  capital  expended  in  Docks  is  approximately         40,000,000 

Besides  the  above,  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  Growth  of  Wealth,  pub- 
lished in  1889,  estimates,  in  1885,  the  capital  value  of  the 
houses,  lands,  mines,  quarries,  ironworks,  other  public  companies, 
farmers'  profits,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain,  but  exclusive  of  the  value^ 
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of  our  railway,  gas,  water,  and  dock  capital,  and  foreign  and 
colonial  securities,  income  of  trades  and  professions,  and  other 
classes,  itc,  at  some  i;'5,485,000,000. 

Of  the  large  capital  invested  in  the  various  industrial  operations, 
it  may  be  assumed  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  outlay  as  will 
with  a  permanent  depression  in  trade,  become  a  permanent  tax 
upon  the  nation,  such  capital  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Its  owners  ought,  and  probably  will,  have  provided  against  its 
depreciation  by  proper  reserves  and  allowances  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  loss  of  this,  although  very  severe  and  disastrous  for  the 
time  being,  may  be  regarded  by  future  generations  with  equanimity. 
But  outlay  for  the  redemption  of  the  capital  of  which  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  and  the  interest  upon  which  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  in  some  form  or  another,  when  the  means  and 
capacity  for  meeting  that  interest  has  ceased  to  exist,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  stands  on  a  very  different  footing.  To  neglect 
to  provide  against  this,  is  simply  to  gradually  accumulate  a  weight 
round  the  neck  of  the  nation,  which  must  drown  it,  when  the 
commerce  of  the  country  begins  to  permanently  flag  and  go  down, 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  coal 
resources. 

This  will  apply  especially  to  our  National  Debt 

of  about i:689,944,000 

Our  Eailways  w^hich  have  cost 876,595,000 

Canals,  Docks  and  Kiver  Improvements  esti- 
mated at 64,000,000 

Gas  and  Water  Works 200,000,000 

Loans  to  Public  Bodies  (after  deducting 
amounts  included  with  Gas-  and  Water- 
works above) 178,000,000 

If  the  interest  upon  these  enormous  amounts  is  to  be  paid  and 
our  army  and  navy  maintained,  the  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
avoided,  and  if  no  steps  are  taken  in  time  to  prevent  it,  that  with 
failing  trade,  we  shall  fast  drift  into  complete  bankruptcy. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  shareholders  in  the  railways,  docks, 
water,  lighting  works,  etc.,  will  simply  lose  their  money  ;  even  if 
that  were  the  only  contingency,  it  would  be  disastrous  enough,  for 
it  would  lessen  the  capital  resources  of  the  nation,  but  that  is  by 
no  means  the  end  of  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  induce  the  shareholders  thus  to  give 
up  their  property,  until  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  it  would 
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bring  no  return.  Meanwhile  railway  rates,  dock  dues,  water  and 
gas  rates,  and  all  the  other  charges,  would  be  maintained  at  the 
maximum,  and  probably  in  some  cases  these  rates  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  loss  of  trafl&c.  This  would  put  the  nation 
in  a  still  worse  plight,  and  loss  of  capital  and  collapse  of  credit, 
followed  by  insufl&cient  employment  for  the  labouring  classes, 
must  ensue.  This  would  be  coupled  with  the  extremely  onerous 
nature  of  the  taxes  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  poor  rates,  and 
must  end  in  the  result  before  mentioned,  although  various  circum- 
stances may  retard  the  operation,  and  the  result  will  be  associated, 
the  writer  thinks,  with  fundamental  social  changes  of  a  serious 
and  destructive  character. 

Are  we  justified  as  a  nation  in  heaping  up  capital  outlay  in 
such  works  as  railways,  docks,  water  and  drainage,  and  lighting 
and  in  municipal  and  county  charges,  which  outlay  has  only  been 
rendered  necessary  for  the  accoromodation  of  the  numerous  popu- 
lation and  extensive  manufacturing  industries  made  possible  by 
the  rapid  development  of  our  national  resources  of  cheap  and  good 
fuel,  without  making  any  substantial  provision  for  the  repayment 
of  the  capital  within  the  period  in  which  this  wonderful  gold  mine 
to  the  nation  of  cheap  fuel  will  last  ? 

It  is  clear,  that,  if  we  possessed  no  valuable  coal  fields,  and 
were  simply  a  pastoral  country,  the  great  bulk  of  the  capital  in 
railways,  docks,  &c.,  would  never  have  been  required  or  created. 
The  argument  may  be  carried  further,  if  we  as  a  nation,  had  com- 
menced first  to  work  the  thinnest  and  most  expensive  of  our  coal 
seams  instead  of  commencing  with  the  best  and  thickest,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  only  a  tithe  of  the  capital  outlay  now  in- 
vested in  their  present  works  would  have  been  required  or 
expended,  and  it  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that  the  enormous  out- 
lay already  incurred,  and  to  which  additions  will  yet  have  to  be 
made  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  has  only  been  rendered 
necessary  and  possible  because  the  nation  has  very  rapidly  de- 
veloped by  working  the  very  best  of  its  coal  resources. 

And  notwithstanding  that,  these  best  resources  are,  so  far  as 
the  life  of  a  nation  is  concerned,  of  the  most  limited  duration,  we 
are  nationally,  that  is  all  classes,  from  the  working  classes  to  the 
highest  in  the  land,  pocketing  all  the  comfort  and  wealth  and 
enjoyment  due  to  the  very  large  annual  national  profits  which 
accrue  from  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation,  and  are  actually 
leaving  to  future  generations  the  repayment  of  the  capital  outlay 
created  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  nation  to  utilize  those 
passing  and  exceptional  advantages. 
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Is  this  course  honest,  patriotic,  or  even  immediately  expedient 
or  profitable  ?  The  writer  has,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper, 
indicated  the  inevitable  results  to  the  nation,  in  the  not  very 
remote  future,  if  no  remedy  is  adopted.  If  the  nation  persistently 
ignores  the  provision  of  a  remedy,  whilst  it  can  do  so,  in  order  to 
protect  the  nation  against  what  will  otherwise  be  serious  disaster, 
we  shall  have,  before  many  years  are  over,  a  persistent  flow  of 
British  capital  abroad,  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
to  make  permanent  investments  in  this  country,  and  a  general 
curtailment  in  the  employment  of  capital,  which  will  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  so  check  trade  and  lessen  the  employment  for 
labour,  as  to  cost  far  more  to  the  nation  than  would  be  involved 
in  the  animal  provision  required  to  protect  the  nation  against  such 
disastrous  results. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  the  loss  to  the  nation  due  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  best  coal  resources  ?  Can  no  policy  be  indicated 
by  which  our  national  obligations  and  the  cost  of  internal  means 
of  communication  may  be  relieved  as  rapidly  as  our  national  dis- 
advantages, due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  providing  our  coal 
supplies,  may  accrue  ? 

T.  FoRSTER  Brown 


THE  NEW  THEORY  OF  INTEREST 

In  1884  Dr.  Bohm-Bawerk,  then  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Innsbruck,  published  an  elaborate  examination  and  criticism 
of  the  various  theories  of  interest  on  capital,  and  in  1889  ap- 
peared the  full  statement  of  his  own  theory.  I  do  not  think  it 
too  much  to  say  that  these  two  books  have  put  their  writer  along- 
side the  greatest  living  economists.  Last  year  I  had  the  honour 
of  translating  and  editing  an  English  version  of  the  former  under 
the  title  Capital  and  Interest  (Macmillan).  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  latter,  The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  has  appeared.  As 
translation  is  twice  blessed,  in  that  it  compels  one  man,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  see  through  another  man's  spectacles,  it  may  not  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  a  short  account  of  Dr.  Bohm- 
Bawerk's  theory  of  interest, — premising,  however,  that,  in  the 
short  space  at  my  disposal,  I  must  draw  only  in  outline,  and 
leave  the  intelligent  reader  with  many  a  question  on  his  lips. 

The  striking  aspect  which  interest  presents  when  one's 
critical  attention  is  first  drawn  to  it  is,  that  it  is  an  income  got 
apparently  from  simple  possession  of  wealth.  There  seems  some 
reason  why  rent  should  be  paid : — is  it  not  the  price  of  the 
'  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,'  from  whence 
must  come  all  food  and  raw  materials  ?  There  is  even  stronger 
ground  for  paying  wage : — does  not  labour  involve  sacrifice  of 
time,  brain,'  and  body,  and  is  there  not  a  visible  return  to  the 
labour  of  every  man  who  can  put  a  spade  into  the  earth  ?  But 
that  the  owner  of  wealth,  whose  tangible  property,  perhaps, 
consists  in  a  few  securities  locked  away  in  a  safe,  should  be  able 
for  all  time  to  draw  an  income  without  work  and,  practically, 
without  risk — this  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  aroused  the 
wonder  and  the  wrath  of  men  from  earliest  times.  In  the 
Mosaic  law  the  Jew  was  allowed  to  take  interest  from  a  stranger 
because  he  was  a  stranger.  In  modern  times  the  most  renowned 
writer  on  art  and  morals  finds  in  it  the  canker  of  industrial  life. 

Up  till  the  present,  it  will  be  admitted,  the  number  and  diver- 
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gence  of  theories  of  interest  have  shown  that  economic  science  has 
spoken  even  less  decidedly  on  this  question  than  it  has  done  on 
others.  The  great  world,  however,  has  all  the  time  gone  on 
giving  and  taking  interest  without  a  thought  of  the  theory.  In- 
dustry as  now  organised  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it  :  the 
reasonableness  of  it  is  accordingly  taken  for  granted ;  and  the  only 
doubt  that  ever  troubles  the  practical  man  on  the  subject  is  when 
he  lends  money  to  a  friend.  For,  strangely  and  significantly,  the 
man  who  would  resent  a  gift  or  an  alms  from  his  friend  will  often 
be  quite  ready  to  accept  a  loan  without  interest. 

As  in  most  economic  problems,  our  first  duty  is  to  anal^^ze 
what  practical  people  mean  by  interest,  and  what  is  their  view  of 
its  function. 

If  we  take  the  balance  sheet  of  a  limited  liability  company, 
as  offering  a  typical  development  of  modern  industry,  we  find 
that  a  dividend  is  not  paid  to  capitalist  shareholders  till  two 
recognised  deductions  have  been  made.  Under  various  names 
these  deductions  are  (1)  a  fund  for  wear  and  tear  of  capital,  and 
(2)  a  fund  for  insurance  against  risk  of  loss.  These  deductions 
tell  us  quite  clearly  that  dividend  is  paid  only  after  the  parent 
capital  is  replaced  and  put  back  to  its  full  value  of  twelve  months 
before,  and  after  provision  has  been  made  that  all  probable 
contingencies  of  expense  have  been  taken  into  account ;  in  other 
words,  that  interest  is  something  quite  distinct  from  gradual 
repayment  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  premium  for 
insurance  on  the  other. 

But  dividends  vary  from  trade  to  trade,  and  no  business  man 
would  consider  a  10  per  cent,  return  on  his  capital  pure  interest. 
He  may  not  be  very  conscious  to  what  he  owes  this  large  dividend, 
but  he  will  compare  it  with  what  he  calls,  with  perhaps  some 
contempt,  *  bank  interest.'  And  then,  if  the  company  is  a  public 
one,  quoted  on  any  exchange,  the  capital  value  of  the  stock 
paying  10  per  cent,  will  rise  to  something  like  double,  and  the 
*  interest '  on  the  selling  value  of  the  capital  will  fall  to  something 
like  one  half. 

Now  in  this  latter  fact  we  seem  to  see  a  pretty  clear  limitation 
of  interest  proper.  It  would  seem  to  be  defined  thus  :  Interest 
is  the  return  to  capital  where  there  is  no  personal  exertion  and  no 
risk,  and  it  is  measured,  indirectly,  by  the  capital  on  which  it  is 
paid  remaining  at  par.  The  ideal  interest-bearing  capital,  then, 
in  each  nation,  would  be  its  great  national  security. 

We  camiot,  however,  study  the  elementary  phenomena  of 
interest  in  this  form.     The  income  from  Consols  is  a  derivative 
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interest  primarily  paid  from  funds  raised  by  taxation,  and 
obviously  the  nation  cannot  pay  interest  on  its  debts  imless  the 
<"jtizens,  as  individuals,  produce  the  wealth  wherewith  this  interest 
is  paid.  The  phenomenon,  then,  must  primarily  be  studied  as  it 
appears  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  production  of  wealth. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  manufacturing  company.  Here  the 
essential  features  are  that,  over  a  year's  time,  the  products  manu- 
factured are  sold  at  a  price  which  not  only  covers  the  value  of  raw 
materials,  reimburses  the  various  wages  of  manual  and  intellectual 
labour,  and  replaces  the  fixed  capital  worn  out,  but  leaves  over 
that  amount  of  value  which  is  divided  out  among  the  capitalist 
shareholders  as  interest — that  is  to  say,  in  normal  capitalist  pro- 
duction not  only  is  the  value  of  capital  consumed  in  the  productive 
process  replaced,  but  a  surplus  value  is  produced.  We  may 
dismiss  the  idea  that  this  can  be  a  mere  surplus  representing  no 
service,  real  or  imaginary,  and  go  on  to  ask  :  What  is  the  service 
for  which  interest  is  the  remuneration  ? 

Three  answers  are  given  by  practical  men  generally,  and 
corresponding  to  them  are  three  well-defined  economic  theories  : 
the  Productivity,  the  Use,  and  the  Abstinence  theory.  The  two 
first  are  based  on  the  idea  that  capital  does  something,  the  third 
on  the  idea  that  the  capitalist  abstains  from  doing  something. 

The  argument  of  the  Productivity  theory  may  be  put  thus : 
Human  labour,  employing  itself  on  the  materials  given  free  by 
nature,  and  making  use  of  no  powers  •beyond  the  natural  forces 
which  manifest  themselves  alike  in  the  labourer  and  in  his 
environment,  can  always  produce  a  certain  amount  of  wealth. 
But  when  wealth  is  put  into  the  active  forms  of  capital — of  which 
machinery  may  be  taken  as  instance  and  type — and  capital  be- 
comes intermediary  between  man  and  his  environment  of  nature, 
the  result  is  that  the  production  of  wealth  is  indefinitely  increased. 
The  difference  between  the  results  of  labour  unassisted  and  labour 
assisted  by  capital  is,  therefore,  due  to  capital,  and  its  owner  is 
paid  for  this  service  by  interest. 

The  simple  answer  to  this  is  that  it  does  not  face  the  problem 
at  all.  The  services  of  machinery  to  man,  e,g,  in  producing 
enormous  quantities  of  products,  explain  why  machinery  is  highly 
valued,  but  not  why  the  product  obtained  from  the  machinery 
should  have  more  value  than  the  machinery.  It  is  forgotten  that 
the  productiveness  of  concrete  capital — its  prisoning  of  natural 
forces,  its  power  of  replacing  labour,  &c. — is  discounted  in  the 
price  of  it.  To  put  it  in  the  simplest  terms :  this  theory  shows 
why  a  machine  should  sell  for  iBlOO,  but  it  does  not  explain  why 
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capital  of  the  same  value  as  the  machine  noiv,  should  swell  to  the 
value  of  £102  155.  a  year  hence.  Interest  is  a  problem  of  surpltcs 
value ;  value  does  not  come  from  production  but  from  human 
want ;  a  fortiori^  surplus  value  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  simple 
production. 

It  is  a  common  belief  of  practical  men  that  interest  is  paid  for 
the  *  use '  of  capital,  and  on  this  formula  is  based  the  theory  of 
which  Knies  is  the  most  distinguished  exponent.  Here  the  word 
*  use  *  covers  a  singular  ambiguity.  Interest  is  paid  on  all  capital, 
whatever  its  shape.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  that  form  of  capital 
represented  by  a  hundredweight  of  coals  ?  The  only  possible  use 
of  coals  is  to  burn.  If  interest,  then,  is  paid  for  the  use  of  coals, 
as  distinguished  from  the  coals  themselves,  we  are  committed  to 
the  statement  that  a  borrowed  hundredweight  of  coals,  which  is 
not  repaid  for  a  year,  has  been  all  that  time  giving  off  some  kind 
of  *  use  * ;  while  any  unprejudiced  person  would  say  that  the 
interest  paid  in  addition  to  the  hundredweight  of  coals  replaced 
was  the  price  of  the  deferred  payment  of  the  coals.  What 
misleads  us  is  that  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  *  I  lend  you  £100 
for  a  year,'  whereas  what  we  should  say  is,  *  I  sell  you  £100  now 
for  £102  155.  a  year  hence.*  And,  again,  we  generally  make  loans 
in  money,  and  so  generally  think  of  all  loans  as  if  they  consisted 
of  durable  goods.  But  what  is  the  essential  difference  between  & 
durable  and  a  perishable  good  ? 

Every  good  is  nothing-  but  the  sum  of  its  uses,  and  the  value 
of  a  good  is  the  value  of  all  the  uses  contained  in  it.  If  a  good, 
such  as  gunpowder,  can  only  serve  its  purpose  or  afford  its  use  all 
at  one  time,  we  employ  the  word  consumption  for  the  act  by 
which  the  good  gives  forth  its  use.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so 
constituted  that  its  life-work  extends  over  a  period  of  time,  then 
each  individual  use  diminishes  the  sum  of  uses  which  constitutes 
the  essential  nature  of  the  good.  But  Consumption  is  only  a 
single  exhaustive  use,  and  Use  is  only  a  prolonged  consumption. 

This  at  once  enables  us  to  estimate  the  Use  theory  of  interest. 
The  *  use  of  capital '  is  not  something  apart  from  the  using  of  the 
goods  which  constitute  the  capital ;  it  is  their  consumption,  fast 
or  slow  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  a  payment  for  the  use  of  capital 
is  nothing  but  a  payment  for  the  consumption  of  capital.  The 
true  nature  of  the  loan  is  not  that  we  get  the  use  of  capital,  and 
return  it  deteriorated,  but  that  we  get  the  capital  itself,  consume 
it,  and  pay  for  it  by  a  new  sum  of  value  which  somehow  includes 
interest.  If,  how^ever,  we  admit  this,  we  are  landed  in  the  old 
problem   once   more  :    How  do  goods,  when  used  as  capital  in 
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production,  increase  in  value  to  a  sum  greater  than  their  own 
original  value?  Thus  the  Use  theory  ends  in  raising  all  the 
difl&culties  of  the  Productivity  theories. 

The  third  theory  makes  interest  the  compensation  for  the  non- 
consumption  of  goods.  Instead  of  consuming  wealth  selfishly,  the 
capitalist  lends  it  to  those  who  will  by  means  of  it  produce  more. 
The  strength  of  the  Abstinence  theory  is  that  the  facts  it  rests 
on  really  give  the  explanation  how  capital  comes  into  being  in 
primitive  conditions  and  in  new  countries.  The  first  efforts  to 
accumulate  capital  must  be  attended  by  sacrifice ;  not,  of  course, 
moral  sacrifice,  as  it  is  at  best  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  secure  a 
permanent  gain ;  but,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  material 
sacrifice.  It  is  with  the  beginnings  of  national  capital  as  it  is 
with  the  beginnings  of  individual  capital;  there  is  need  of 
foresight,  effort,  perhaps  even  curtailment  on  necessaries. 

But  to  account  for  the  origin  of  capital  by  abstinence  from 
consumptive  use  is  one  thing ;  to  account  for  interest  is  another. 
In  all  production  labour  sacrifices  life,  and  capital  sacrifices 
immediate  enjoyment ;  it  seems  natural  to  say  that  one  part  of 
the  product  pays  wage  and  another  interest,  as  compensation  for 
the  respective  sacrifices.  But  labour  is  not  paid  because  it  makes 
a  sacrifice,  but  because  it  makes  products  which  obtain  value  from 
human  wants  ;  and  capital  does  not  deserve  to  be  paid  because  it 
makes  sacrifices^-which  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  any  one  but 
the  capitalist — but  because  of  some  service  rendered  by  its  co- 
operation. Thus  we  are  landed  in  the  old  question  of  what 
capital  does  that  the  abstinence  which  preserves  and  accumu- 
lates it  should  get  a  perpetual  payment.  And  if,  as  we  saw, 
productivity  cannot  account  for  interest,  no  more  can  abstinence. 

These  short  criticisms  of  other  theories  of  interest  may  allow 
us  to  give  the  new  theory  in  fewer  words.  The  centre  of  Bohm- 
Bawerk's  theory  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  present  goods  are 
worth  more  than  future  goods  of  hke  kind  and  number.  The 
fact  itself  will  probably  be  admitted.  Nearly  all  our  industrial 
and  commercial  relations  are  based  on  the  expectation  that 
to-morrow  will  be  as  this  day.  Most  economic  transactions  are 
concerned  with  providing  for  future  wants.  Whatever  be  the 
psychological  explanation,  we  know  that  we  anticipate  wants ; 
that  these  anticipated  wants  are  commensurable  with  each  other^ 
and  with  present  wants ;  that  thus  we  make  future,  and  as  it 
were  unfelt  feelings,  motives  for  present  economical  provision ; 
and  that,  as  the  feelings  are  commensurable,  so  are  the  goods 
which  we  provide  to  satisfy  them.     The  continuity  of  our  life  in 
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ourselves  and  our  families,  and  thus  the  inclusion  of  future  well- 
being  in  that  conception  of  well-being  which  is  the  source  of 
economic  action,  justifies  this.  But,  practically,  the  future  does 
not  get  its  due.  Goods  that '  will  only  come  into  our  possession 
in  the  future  are  universally  measured  by  a  different  yard-stick, 
as  it  were,  from  present  goods.  This  under-valuation  seems  to 
result  from  the  co-operation  of  at  least  three  great  causes,  one 
economic,  another  psychological,  a  third  technical. 

1.  First  is  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of   want  and 
provision  for  want  in  present  and  future  respectively.     In    any 
circumstances  if  want  is  pressing  and  supply  is  scarce,  value  is 
high.     But  the  want  of  the  present  is  always  more  with  us  than 
the  want  of  the  future,  and  thus  is  always  more  pressing  than 
the  precisely  similar  future  want.     On  the  other  hand,  few  men 
look  forward  to  the  future  as  likely  to  be  worse  provided  for  than 
the  present,  and,  to  that  extent,  most  men  expect  that  the  future 
will  be,  not  as   this  day,  but  much  more  abundant.     This   has 
a  rational  basis   in   the  well-known   progression  of   the  world's 
wealth.     Thus  most  people  are  willing  to  pledge  their   future 
expectations   for   a   disproportionate  present   sum.      It   is   very 
noticeable    in  all  men  beginning  labour  or  business,  but  it   is 
perhaps    as    noticeable   in    those    entering    professions.      Two 
exceptions,   indeed,   will   naturally   suggest   themselves.      To   a 
certain  extent  professional  men  whose  income  will  come  to  an  end 
with  their  years  of  work,  and  labourers  who  have  reached  the 
probable  limit  of  their  wage  earning,  will  be  inclined  to  attach 
more  value  to  the  certainty  of  a  future  sum  than  to  the  present 
possession   of  a  similar  sum.     Even   here,  however,   there  is  a 
balance  in'  favour  of  the  present ;  for  if  a  man  has  £100  in  pre- 
sent money  he  can  either  employ  it  in  the  present,  or  retain  it 
for  the  future,  while  the  £100  coming  to  him  in  the  future  he  can 
only  use  for  that  future.     The  existence  of  annuities  confirms 
this  point.     The  second  exception  is  in  the  case  of  perishable 
goods,  but,  in  modern  times  with  their  possibilities  of  immediate 
exchange,  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  serious  argument. 

2.  Second  is  the  general  under-estimate  of  the  future.  Men 
under- value  future  wants,  and  future  goods  with  them,  just  because 
they  are  future.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  children  and 
savages,  whose  carelessness  about  provision  is  proverbial ;  but 
every  one  of  us  knows — sometimes  by  sad  experience — that  pre- 
sent pleasures  or  pains  stand  very  much  higher  in  our  estimate 
than  future  pleasures  or  pains,  although  we  may  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  latter  when  they  come  will  be  much  greater. 
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This  under-estimate  seems  to  rest  on  three  grounds :  want  of 
imagination,  want  of  will,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life.     If  we 
could  imagine  the  future  pain  as  keenly  as  we  feel  the  present 
one,  we  should  probably  expend  the  same  labour  in  averting  it, 
were  it  not  that  our  will  is  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of 
reason.     Even  if,  however,  imagination  is  fairly  active,  and  wiU 
comparatively  strong,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  many  pleasures 
and  pains  never  come  into  our  mind  at  all,  and  these  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  our  valuations.     And,  again,  however  cer- 
tain an  objective  result  may  be,  we  individually  do  not  know  that 
we  shall  live  to  see  it.     In  a  good  many  cases,  as  where  people 
are  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations,  this  has  a  direct  influence  ; 
but  in  normal  circumstances,  and  as  regards  short  periods  of  time, 
its  influence  is  only  indirect.     The  healthy  man  of  middle  age 
will  lay  the  lines  of  his  provision  for  the  next  year,  or  the  next 
five   years,  without  allowing  the  consideration  of   his  possible 
demise  to  affect  seriously  his  estimate.     But  if  the  period  of  time 
mapped  out  for  economic  provision  is  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life  will  be  a  definite  factor  in  our  valuations.     Certainly  no  one 
would  consider  the  most  certain  promise  to  pay  £1000  at  twenty 
years'  date  as  possessing  anything  like  the  value  of  iJlOOO  now, 
or  in  five  years'  time.     But  if  a  difference  in  value  does  emerge 
between  present  goods  and  goods  available  in,  say,  twenty  years, 
and  if  these  differences  of  valuation  meet  each  other  on  a  market , 
they  very  soon  become  spread,  by  arbitrage,  over  less  periods 
of  time — ^particularly  when   there  are   whole  classes  of  people 
who   make  their  living  by  taking  advantage  of   such  arbitrage 
business. 

8.  Third  is  the  technical  superiority  of  present  goods  as 
capital.  To  explain  this  fully  would  take  much  longer  time  than 
is  possible  here.  But  to  put  it  in  the  briefest  way :  in  production 
the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.  The  savage 
who  pinches  his  subsistence,  and  stores  up  food  till  he  gets  a  few 
weeks  free  to  devote  to  making  weapons  or  tools,  is  instantly 
rewarded  by  a  return  of,  perhaps,  a  thousand-fold  what  he 
could  get  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  From  that  simple  case 
down  to  the  continuous  division  and  subdivision  which  is  so 
notable  in  our  great  capitalist  industries  is  a  simple  evolution  of 
the  same  principle,  the  extension  in  time  of  the  productive  pro- 
cess. The  greater  time  we  give  to  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
tools  and  machines,  the  greater  the  final  product.  If  we  take 
the  case  of  any  complicated  machinery,  and  calculate  how  far 
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back  it  is  in  the  past  since  the  first  operations  were  begun 
that  resulted  in  the  various  parts  of  this  immensely  productive 
whole,  we  shall  scarcely  require  further  proof.  Of  course  the 
productive  process,  after  the  preparatory  stages  have  been  passed, 
is  immensely  shorter,  but  the  time  taken  to  produce  the  means  of 
production  will  usually  quite  coimterbalance  the  shortness  of  the 
later  processes.  In  fact,  the  whole  dynamic  tendency  of  modem 
production  may  be  said  to  consist  in  shortening  the  final  processes 
of  production  by  lengthening  the  preliminary  stages. 

Goods  at  our  disposal  we  are  free  to  embody  in  lengthy 
processes  now,  while  goods  that  come  into  our  possession  in  the 
future  are  available  only  for  processes  that  yield  their  returns  pro- 
portionately later.  The  range  of  this  fact  is  greater  than  at  first 
sight  appears,  for  most  consumption  goods  can  be  used  either  as 
capital  or  as  wealth :  as  consumption  goods  they  have  one  value  ; 
as  productive  goods  they  have  another  possible  value.  And, 
again — quite  apart  from  capital — ^just  as  goods  may  be  used  to 
support  idlers  who  merely  consume,  or  labourers  who  add  a  httle 
more  than  they  consiune,  the  consumption  of  wealth  simply  as 
wealth  may  enable  the  population  to  embody  their  powers  of 
labour  in  processes  that  take  time.  Thus,  while  it  is,  as  Bohm- 
Bawerk  shows,  an  error  of  definition  to  include  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  national  capital — as  distinguished  from  private 
capital^-the  means  of  subsistence  may  be  used  as  an  important 
ally  of  capital. 

To  siun  up.  The  poor  man  because  he  has  pressing  needs  to 
satisfy,  the  spendthrift  because  he  does  not  think  about  the  future,, 
the  producer  because  he  has  the  hope  of  a  larger  return — all  these, 
constituting  the  majority  of  mankind,  certainly  value  a  good  in 
the  hand  as  worth  two  in  the  bush  of  the  future. 

Suppose  this  difference  in  the  value  of  present  and  future  goods 
now  admitted  and  accounted  for,  we  have  to  show  how  it  is  the 
source  and  origin  of  interest  in  all  its  various  forms. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  people  who  have  capital  obtain 
an  income.  The  first  is  the  interest  on  a  simple  loan ;  the  second 
the  dividend  or  *  profit '  on  productive  undertakings ;  the  third 
is  the  '  hire.'     To  look  at  these  in  succession. 

The  simplest  case  of  interest  is  that  of  the  Loan.  Here  we 
have  a  real  and  true  exchange  of  a  smaller  amount  of  present 
money,  or  present  goods,  for  a  larger  amount  of  future  money  or 
goods.  The  sum  returned,  '  principal '  plus  interest,  is  the 
market  valuation  and  equivalent  of  the  capital  sum  lent.  The 
apparent  difference  in  value  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  JtlOO  in 
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our  hand  now  is  not  the  same  thing — not  the  same  value — as  £100 
in  our  hand  five  years  hence.  The  agio  on  present  goods  is 
interest.  In  other  words,  interest  is  a  complementary  part  of 
the  price  :  a  part  equivalent  of  the  principal  lent. 

The  second  case  of  interest  is  that  in  which  it  appears  as  part 
of  the  '  profit  *  on  undertaking.  A  capitalist  employer  buys  uses 
of  land,  raw  materials,  machinery,  power,  and  labour.  He  sets 
these  to  co-operate  in  the  making  of  a  product.  Now  a  product 
is  nothing  else  than  the  changed  shape  of  all  the  productive 
goods  required  to  make  it,  and  we  should  naturally  expect  that 
the  price  obtained  would  exactly  cover  and  reimburse  the  value 
of  all  these  consumed  goods.  But  after  all  ordinary  costs  are 
accounted  for,  the  price  obtained,  in  normal  economic  circum- 
stances, shows  a  surplus  of  value.  The  explanation  of  this  sur- 
plus is  that,  while  productive  goods  are  physically  and  materially 
present,  they  are  economically  future :  they  are  products  in  the 
making.  The  wants  to  which  they  can  minister,  and  from  which 
alone  they  can  get  their  value,  are  future  wants ;  such  goods  are, 
therefore,  really  future  goods.  The  undertaker  intentionally 
turns  his  wealth  from  consumption  goods  into  productive  goods  : 
that  is  to  say,  he  exchanges  his  parent  wealth  for  raw  materials, 
workshops  and  machinery,  and  for  labour :  during  the  productive 
process  these  ripen  in  his  hand  into  present  goods,  with  the  full 
value  of  present  goods.  The  price  he  receives  recoups  all  his 
expenditure  plus  interest ;  interest,  as  before,  being  the  difference 
in  value  between  the  formerly  future  and  the  now  present  goods. 

If  we  inquire  what  is  the  capitalist's  motive  for  engaging  in 
undertaking,  we  should  theoretically  find  ample  explanation  of  it 
in  the  two  facts  :  (1)  that  the  capitalist  cannot  keep  his  wealth 
unless  he  gets  labour,  not  only  to  guard  it  from  natural  destruc- 
tive influences,  but  to  keep  it  reproducing  itself  by  vegetative, 
mechanical,  and  chemical  processes ;  and  (2)  that,  if  production 
stopped,  interest — of  course  along  with  rent  and  wage — would 
cease  to  be  a  regular  source  of  income.  But  this  is  not  the  con- 
scious motive.  Employers  go  into  business,  neither  to  conserve 
their  wealth,  nor  to  increase  it  by  simple  interest  on  capital. 
Men  go  into  employing  exactly  as  they  do  into  day-labouring — to 
make  a  living.  It  is  an  amiable  fiction  that  the  wage  of  the  em- 
ployer is  a  wage  of  superintendence.  If,  in  any  large  industrial 
concern,  the  partners  take  a  salary,  it  is  seldom  more  than  £300 
a  year — that  is  to  say,  a  smn  which  would  never  tempt  a  rich  man 
to  undergo  the  work  and  worries  of  undertaking.  The  truth  is 
that  the  capitalist  employer  speculates  on  his  profit ;  this  is  his 
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motive  ;     and    the   profits    are  so   irregular    because   they   are 
speculative. 

His  method  of  making  a  living  is  that  he  takes  his  wealth, 
and  throws  it  all  into  solution  in  the  productive  process,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  appear  again  after  many  days  in  the  shape  of  a 
greatly  increased  quantity  of  products,  containing,  on  the  whole, 
a  surplus  of  value.     Personally,  he  will  expect  or  hope  that  the 
surplus  value   will   be   very   much   greater   than   what   we   call 
interest.     The  one  thing  certain  is  that,  in  the  worst  case,  the 
surplus  will  be  enough  to  represent  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  present  and  of  future  goods.   If,  on  the  whole,  it  were  not 
to  show  that  amount,  there  would  be  an  ebb  in  the  tide  of  saving, 
which  would  call  forth  the  agio  necessary  to  tempt  the  capitahst. 
It  will  be  objected  that  there  is  a  difference  between  interest 
in  this  case  and  interest  on  the  loan  pure  and  simple.    The  dif- 
ference is  not  in  nature.     Interest  would  be  obtainable  on  goods 
lent  for  consumption,  although  there  were  now  as  little  capitalist 
production  as  in  the  days  when  the  Mosaic  law  forbade  and  allowed 
it.     In  all  societies  there  have  been  saving  and  spendthrift,  and 
he  who  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  of  usury  could  always  find 
it — and  more — after  many  days.     Interest  is  primarily  a  result  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature  already  mentioned,  and  is  not  a 
new  creation  of  capitalist  production.      But  in  modern  circum- 
stances a  new  importance  has  been  given  to  interest  in  the  fact 
that  Time  plays  so  large  a  part  in  economic  processes.     Economic 
provision  now  lays  its  lines  far  ahead.     An  entire  class  has  arisen 
who  live  by  the  difference  between  present  and  future  goods,  and 
another  class  has  been  put  in  a  peculiar  position  of  dependence 
from  that  very  fact.     In  a  word,  interest  is  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  present  and  future  goods,  and  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  present-day  industry  is  that  it  accentuates  the  importance 
of  time  and  actually  elevates  it  into  an  element  in  production. 
But  this  does  not  change  the  character  of  interest.     It  only  bases 
a  regular  income  on  the  old  fact :   the  rate  of  interest  is  simply 
the  putting  into  figures — made  possible  by  continual  time  bar- 
gains of  capitalist  undertaking — of  the  universal  under-valuation 
of  future  goods. 

The  third  case  of  interest  takes  the  shape  of  income  got  from 
durable  goods,  usually  called  Hire,  or  Lease,  and,  in  one  case. 
Rent.  The  distinction  between  a  perishable  and  a  durable  good 
is  that,  while  both  are  the  siun  of  their  respective  uses,  the  durable 
good  is  a  sum  extending  over  a  period  of  time.  Now,  in  conso- 
nance with  all  that  has  been  said,  the  later  services  of   such  a 
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good  will  have  less  value  than  the  present  services.  Suppose, 
then,  the  life-time  of  a  machine  is  four  years,  and  that  every  year 
the  machine  gives  off  a  value  represented  by  100,. the  value  of  the 
machine,  supposing  that  the  under- valuation  of  the  future  is  5  per 
cent,  per  year,  will  be  l60-h95^23  +  96^0  +  86'^8=  372-31. 

Here  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  *  wear  and  tear  *  with 
interest.  Wear  and  tear,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  the  gradual 
depreciation  of  a  good  in  the  sense  that  it  does  its  work  worse  as 
time  goes  on.  Any  horse-dealer  will  tell  us  that  he  takes  depre- 
ciation off  the  youngest  horse  he  hires  out,  although  up  to  a  cer- 
tain age  they  do  their  work  better  each  year.  Depreciation  is 
allowed  for  in  machinery,  although  the  machine  is  supposed  to  do 
its  work  as  well  in  the  last  years  of  its  life  as  in  the  first.  In 
fact,  Wendell  Holmes'  '  One-Hoss  Shay '  is  really  the  type  of  the 
machine.  The  wear  and  tear  fund,  accordingly,  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  Amortisation — a  life  insurance  of  concrete  capital :  a 
sum  set  aside  each  year,  not  to  patch  up  old  machinery,  but  to 
replace  the  capital  when  worn  out.  It  has  thus  this  difference 
from  physical  wear  and  tear,  which  is  more  or  less  gradual  all 
through  :  it  is  slow  at  first,  and  rapid  in  the  later  periods. 

All  the  phenomena  will  be  seen  by  considering  the  life-time  of 
a  durable  good  similar  to  that  mentioned  above.  In  a  year's  time 
it  will  have  thrown  off  a  service  worth  100,  and  the  value  of  the 
good  will  now  be  the  three  years'  service  still  contained  in  it.  But 
these  three  years'  uses  are  each  one  year  nearer  the  present,  and 
are,  therefore,  increased  correspondingly  in  value.  The  sum  then 
does  not  begin  with  95*23,  ^as  one  might  jashly  assume,  but  with 
100,  and  the  total  value  is  100 +  95^23^-y90-70^  285*93.  Comparing 
this  with  the  value  a  year  before  (372*31  -  285*93  =86'%8),  we  find 
that  the  first  (annual)  use  of  the  good  amounted  to  100,  while  the 
full  wear  and  tear  amounts  to  only  86^.  Thus,  after  wear  and/  / 
tear  is  fully  allowed  for,  there  remains  a  net  interest  of  13*627,. 
and  the  cause,  as  before,  is  the  maturing  of  the  future  uses  con- 
tained in  the  durable  good  by  one  stage.  Following  this  further ; 
in  another  year  the  good  is  worth  1(X) -1-95*23  =  195*23  :  the  depre- 
ciation is  90*70,  and  the  net  interest  9*30.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  year  the  good  is  worth  exactly  the  service  it  will  render, 
100 :  what  the  good  has  lost  is  95*23,  which,  deducted  from  the 
service  rendered,  leaves  4*77  of  net  interest.  Summing  up  the 
results,  we  find  (1)  that  what  a  durable  good  loses  each  year  is  the  ^^>, 
last  service  of  the  series  that  was  contained  in  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  (2)  that,  owing  to  the  progression  of  time,  thia 
always  leaves  over  a  net  interest.    .>,u;J      *,  ^"'   ^  (^-    -^  ''•. .  ^* 
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Now  the  more  remote  in  time  the  last  service  is — that  is  to  say, 
the  longer  the  series  of  services  contained  in  a  good — the  smaller 
is  the  depreciation,  and  the  nearer  the  net  interest  is  to  the  gross 
return  ;  and  this  gives  us  the  fundamental  law  of  that  most  durable 
good,  land.  Land,  of  course,  contains  a  practically  infinite  series 
of  annual  services  ;  in  this  case,  then,  the  depreciation  sinks  to  zero, 
and  the  gross  return  and  the  interest  are  one. 

The  function  of  capital,  then,  is  to  give  time  :  labour  and 
natural  powers  do  the  rest.  But  this  is  not  to  depreciate  capital. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  function  labour  would  require  to  embody 
itself  in  products  made  from  hand  to  mouth.  As  it  is,  labour  can 
ally  itself  with  natural  forces  that  require  time  and  give  wealth. 
This  is  the  service  of  capital — to  bridge  over  the  period  between 
the  inception  and  the  end  of  a  process  which  yields  more  abun- 
dant results  the  longer  it  is  extended. 

What,  then,  is  Interest?  It  is  the  difference  in  price  between 
a  present  and  a  future  good.  We  saw  that  this  difference  was 
based  on  three  good  reasons.  The  rate  of  interest  simply  assesses 
— puts  into  figures — this  universal  under- valuation  of  future  goods. 
We  have  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  interest  is  paid  to  the 
owner  of  capital  because  his  capital  produces  value,  or  because  it 
is  the  price  of  an  abstinence  which  is  the  basis  of  a  production  of 
value.  And  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  bearing  of  this  theory  on  the 
present-day  problem  ?  If  the  function  of  capital  is  only  to  give 
time,  while  labour  and  natural  powers  embody  themselves  in  far- 
away products,  it  seems  to  reduce  the  work  of  capital  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  case  that  labour  does  every- 
thing, and  that  interest  is  only  an  amount  made  by  one  class 
and  taken  by  another  ?  This  evidently  admits  of  being  put  very 
plausibly.  But  the  fallacy  lies  in  looking  at  the  human  factor  as 
the  one  which  has  the  sole  right,  not  only  to  everything  that 
labour  makes,  but  to  everything  that  labour  co-operates  in  making. 
In  modern  industry  what  man  does  is  to  put  forth  mechanical  and 
physical  powers  which  his  body  shares  along  with  other  organisms, 
and  to  put  forth  the  peculiarly  human  intellectual  powers.  Both  of 
these  are  powerless  without  the  material  to  work  upon  and  work 
with :  the  matter  and  force  of  nature.  Compared  with  these 
natural  powers  the  share  of  man  in  production  is  small,  and  it 
tends  to  become  smaller.  The  work  of  production  in  the  futm-e 
is  evidently  the  initiation  by  man's  brain  of  natural  processes  put 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  human  wishes.  The  economic  claim  of 
the  manual  labourer  becomes  less,  while  that  of  the  intellectual 
worker  becomes  greater.     But  along  with  this  change  in  the  rela- 
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tive  position  of  the  two  classes  emerges  the  importance  of  time  in 
production.  Those  processes,  where  the  human  brain  most  dis- 
tinctively sets  nature  to  work,  are  processes  that  require  time. 
The  net  result  is :  the  mere  physical  labourer  does  less,  the  brain 
labourer  does  more ;  but  both  now  work  through  natural  powers 
that  require  time.  This  time  is  given  by  capital.  But  as  lengthy 
processes  are  characterised  by  immense  productiveness,  interest  is 
no  burden  on  labour. 

Thus  the  merchant  in  present  goods — the  goods  which  enable 
labour  and  nature  to  embody  themselves  in  products  that  mature 
after  long  periods — occupies  a  necessary  place  in  production.  In 
the  present  state  of  society  the  capitalist  is  this  merchant,  and  in- 
terest is  what  he  takes  as  part  price.  In  a  society  arranged  on 
socialist  principles  the  State  would  be  the  merchant  in  present 
goods.  But  what  is  clear  is  that  interest,  as  thus  defined  and 
limited,  is  not  an  exploitation  of  the  workers,  but  a  phenomenon 
that  must  appear  under  any  organisation  of  society. 

William  Smart 


THE   EVOLUTION   OF   THE   SOCIALIST   PKOGRAMME 

IN   GERMANY   (1863— 1890). ^ 

1. — The  Programme  of  the  *  General  German  Labour 

Union  '  (1863) 

Modern  Social  Democracy  in  Germany  starts  from  Lassalle's 
Open  Beply  {Offenes  Anhcortschreiben)  to  the  workiiig-meii  of 
Leipzig  (March  1,  1863).  Marshalled  by  this  pamphlet,  German 
working-men  took  up  arms  against  the  Progressist  party  in 
politics,  and  in  economics  repudiated  wholly  the  principle  of 
individual  self-help.  It  contained  those  theses  of  social  reforA 
which  the  agitator,  in  all  his  subsequent  writings,  only  explained, 
rationalized,  intensified  and  defended. 

The  sequel  to  this  agitation  was  the  formation  of  the  *  Gen- 
eral German  Labour  Union'  {Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Arbeiterve- 
rein)  at  Leipzig,  May  23,  1863,  in  which  the  Social  Democratic 
party  first  assmned  an  organic  shape.  The  principles  of  its  con- 
stitution were  far  too  rudimentary  to  enable  us  to  gain  a  very 
clear  conspectus  of  the  creed  of  its  members  in  its  full  scope.  It 
ran  simply  thus  : — *  The  General  German  Labour  Union,  start- 
ing from  the  conviction  that  adequate  representation  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  German  working-classes  and  a  genuine 
settlement  of  the  antagonism  between  class  and  class  can  be 
effected  only  through  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage,  aims 
at  securing  the  establishment  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suf- 
frage by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  and  especially  by 
convincing  public  opinion.' 

Here  we  are  only  told  the  nature  of  the  tactics  to  be  employed, 
without  learning  anything  further  about  the  object  of  the  cam- 

1  Translated  from  tlie  JahrbilcherfUr  Nationaliikonomie  U7id  Statistik  (Dritte  Folge, 
Erster  Band,  Zweites  Heft). — Editor. 
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paigii.  To  gain  a  more  precise  representation  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  movement,  an  indication  of  its  real  import,  we 
must  seek  counsel  in  Lassalle*s  Open  Reply.  There  we  find 
the  ideas  within  the  circuit  of  which  range  the  foremost  partisans 
of  modern  German  Socialism,  the  theorem  of  the '  iron  (lit.,  brazen) 
law  of  wages '  and  the  postulate  of  *  productive  associations  \  the 
former  being  the  labourer's  mark  of  slavery  under  the  existing 
order  of  society,  the  latter  the  new  ideal  form  of  production,  sole 
herald  of  deliverance  to  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Both  of  these  principles  require  to  be  more  closely  specified 
because  of  the  archaic  standpoint  they  occupy  now  over  against 
the  modern  doctrines  of  Social  Democracy. 

According  to  Lassalle's  iron  law  of  wages,  the  average  wage  of 
labour,  in  any  social  economy  based  on  private  capital  and  private 
property  in  land  as  well  as  on  free  competition,  always  reduces 
itself  to  the  necessary  means  of  living,  such  as  according  to 
national  customs  are  requisite  for  the  maintenance  and  propaga- 
tion of  life.  Above  this  level  wages  can  never  rise /or  any  length 
of  time  :  for  if  the  condition  of  the  workers  be  improved,  there 
follows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  amongst  them, 
and  thereby  an  increase  in  the  labouring  population ;  then,  in 
consequence  of  the  ensuing  plus  supply  of  hands,  wages  once 
more  fall  back  to,  and  perhaps  even  beloic,  their  former  level. 
But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  wages  for  any  leiigth  of  time 
fall  far  below  the  necessaries  of  life.  For  then  ensue  emigration, 
abstinence  from  marriage  and  procreation  of  children,  and  finally 
minishing  of  numbers  through  destitution,  whereby  the  supply 
of  labour  decreases  and  wages  are  once  more  brought  back  to 
their  former  level.  This  was  the  iron  Needs-Must,  which  held 
the  workers  in  its  clutches,  this  the  doom,  whence  to  escape  none 
knew  if  once  he  entered  wage-service ;  all  the  stored-up  wealth 
and  all  the  fruits  of  civilization  lay  within  reach  of  some  few 
only,  while  the  great  mass  of  mankind  was  and  remained  the 
Tantalus  vainly  clutching  at  those  fruits,  aye,  and  worthier  of 
pity  than  Tantalus,  who  at  least  had  not  produced  the  fruit  for 
which  his  parched  tongue  was  condemned  to  pant  in  vain. 

Wherefore,  concluded  Lassalle,  the  labourers  must  become 
their  own  masters,  and  the  establishments  for  which  they  work 
must  be  their  own  property  ;  then  there  will  be  no  more  wage, 
then  will  the  iron  fetters  of  the  wage-law  be  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  profits  of  the  enterprise  fall  wholly  to  the  labourer,  the  sole 
producer.  '  If  the  working-classes,' — so  runs  the  text  in  the  Open 
Reply  (p.  19), — *are  their  own   employers,  then  is  the  barrier 

No.  4. — VOL.   I  Y  Y 
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between  wajres  and  profits  overthrown,  and  with  it  all  mere  \*a^e- 
eanjing,  while  in  its  place  there  comes  as  the  reward  of  lalxmr — 
the  vw}vy(:y.  of  lahK>ur.' 

Orcranization  bv  wav  of  '  productive  associations.*  however, 
could  only  under  existing  conditions  be  made  feasible,  if  the  State 
were  to  advance  to  the  labourers  moneys  for  the  purchase  of 
plant,  st^xjk,  and  everjlhing  else  appertainin^r  to  the  conduct  of 
factories  and  business-manatjement.  Thus  had  Louis  Blanc 
preaf;hed  two  decades  earlier,  and  now  the  first  Socialist  pro- 
gramme reiterated  that  for  the  working-classes  there  lay  but 
this  one  wav  out  of  the  wilderness. 

It  is  the  tactics  rather  than  the  theory  of  Social  Deiuocracv 
which  are  adequately  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  the  *  General 
Gennan  Labour  Union/  to  wit :  Acritation  with  a  view  to 
Hecuring  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suflfrajre,  which,  if  seciu-ed, 
would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  wage-earners  the  power  to 
re-model  legislation  in  conformity  with  their  aims. 

Finally  the  agitation  was  organized  on  a  strictly  centralized 
plan,  comparable  in  many  of    its   details  to  that   of   an    army 
inspired    by   one   will.       As  such  the  General  German    Labour 
Union  was    extended    throughout    Germany,   the    formation    of 
branch  unions  being  forbidden.     Its  council,  elected  by  a  general 
assemljly  meeting  once  a  year,  was  composed  of   the  President 
and  twenty-four    members,  distributed  over  the  whole   of    Ger- 
many.   The  President  was  invested  with  almost  dictatorial  power: 
he   named  the  *  plenipotentiary  '   (Bevollnuichtigte)  in  every  place 
where   the    Union    counted  adherents,   he  fixed  time  and  place 
for  the  general  assemblies  and  council-meetings,  he  could  dispose 
according  to  his  pleasure  of  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  could 
take  any  measures  in  case  of  emergency  which  seemed  good  to 
him,  subject  only  to  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  Council. 

Such  was  precisely  Lassalle's  intention — a  great  Union,  extend- 
ing over  almost  all  Germanic  countries,  which  should  act  and  re-act 
with  the  self-contained  unity  of  a  single  individual,  its  members 
on(!  and  all  moving  as  if  directed  by  an  electric  spark  ;  which 
Union,  the  pattern  in  little  of  tlie  form  of  the  forthcoming  social 
macrocosm,  should  offer  to  the  world  the  brilliant  example  of  an 
(jmhodied  discipline  founded  solely  and  simply  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  tlie  great  and  mighty  work  of  social  transition  was 
only  to  he  achieved  by  a  '  Dictatorship  of  Insight.' 

Such  an  organization,  however,  was  possible  only  under  the 
U'gis  of  a  genius  and  a  personality  like  Lassalle  himself,  w^ho  bj^ 
his  intellectual  superiority,  inspiring  eloquence,  and  dominant  w^ill 
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was  able,  not  merely  to  create  the  new  doctrine  and  by  stamping 
to  conjure  from  the  ground  the  fighting  hosts  of  the  Social  State, 
but  also  to  set  up  a  permanent  dictatorship,  as  uncontested  as  it 
was  generally  approved.  No  wonder  then  that  the  whole  party 
bore  the  impress  of  his  name,  nor  unjustly  were  they  spoken  of 
as  Lassalleaner. 


1. — The  Programme  of  the  *  International  Labour 
Association  '  and  of  the  '  Social  Democratic 
Labour  Party"  (1864—1869). 

The  most  formidable  opponent  to  the  organization  created  by 
Lassalle,  sprang  not  directly  from  the  bosom  of  the  '  middle 
classes,'  but  from  the  soil  proper  to  the  negatively  critical  con- 
ception of  society  as  at  present  constituted.  For  it  was  just  the 
elements  of  the  older  German  Communism  with  their  chief,  Karl 
Marx,  in  London,  who  could  approve  neither  of  Lassalle's  theory 
nor  of  the  tactics  he  pursued.  The  whole  principle  and  concep- 
tion of  the  iron  law  of  wages  was  enough  to  arouse  extreme 
repugnance  in  Karl  Marx,  who  had  built  up  his  pessimistic  theory 
of  wages,  as  the  '  value  of  labour-force  '  in  a  bourgeois  economic 
regime,  on  his  general  doctrine  of  the  value  of  commodities  and 
of  a  surplus  in  labour-forces  (the  *  industrial  reserve  army  ') . 
Besides,  the  proposal  of  productive  associations  as  the  panacea 
for  all  social  evils  was  equally  calculated  to  call  forth  the  full  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Communist  thinker,  who  as  early  as  1852  (in  the 
l^th  Brumaire  of  Louis  Bonaparte)  had  declared  that  the  prole- 
tariate ought  not  to  entangle  themselves  in  academic  experi- 
ments such  as  Banks  of  Exchange  and  Workmen's  Associations, 
but  '  should  seek  to  overthrow  the  old  world  by  their  own  great 
aggregate  of  means.'  Nor  finally  could  Communists  fail  to 
assume  a  sceptical  attitude  in  face  of  the  transcendent  value 
placed  by  Lassallites  on  universal  suffrage,  for  it  was  not  through 
parliamentary  majorities  that  Marx  believed  he  could  lead  Com- 
munism l!P  victory.  He  looked  for  salvation  solely  to  wider 
economic  development,  to  the  ever-growing  destitution  of  the 
masses  and  to  the  self-annihilation  of  middle-class  society  which 
would  inevitably  follow.  And  he  accordingly  announced  openly 
to  the  working-men  of  Germany,  by  the  mouth  of  Wilhelm 
Liebknecht,  his  ablest  and  most  loyal  pupil,  that  Socialism  was 
simply  a  question  of  the  preponderance  of  power,  which  for  this 
reason  could  not  be  solved  by  any  parliament  in  the  world. 

Y  Y  2 
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While  Lassalle  lived,  these  opponents  could  effect  nothing 
against  his  overpowering  personality,  but  immediately  after  his 
premature  death  in  1864  the  work  of  undermining  was  begun  by 
the  Marxist  group,  and  especially  by  Liebknecht. 

The  *  International  Association  of  Labour,'  founded  in  the 
autumn  of  1864,  and  resting  its  creed  on  Marx's  '  Communist 
Manifesto '  of  1848,  led  the  way  as  pioneer.  It  held  that  the 
economic  dependence  of  the  workers  on  capitalists  and  landlords 
was  the  source  of  servitude  in  every  form,  of  social  misery  and 
political  oppression.  The  new  aim  of  the  working-classes  was 
accordingly  none  other  than  to  achieve  economic  emancipation  : 
every  political  agitation  was  merely  ancillary  to  this.  Since  how- 
ever, the  established  economic  mechanism  in  all  civilized  countries 
involved  always  the  slavery  of  the  masses,  it  was  necessary  that 
this  economic  redemption  should  be  attained  by  way  of  an  inter- 
national  movement  through  the  co-operation  of  all  the  oppressed 
elements.  This  fundamental  idea,  according  to  a  critic  of  the 
'  International,'  is  like  a  shut  fan :  dull,  blunted  and  insignificant  in 
its  verbosity,  it  needs  only  to  be  unfolded  to  reveal  a  painting  of  the 
Social  Democratic  constitution  of  the  future,  hit  off  to  a  nicety. 

Thus  it  was  possible  for  the  International  to  present  in  the 
first  instance  a  confederacy  uniting  equally  German  Social  Demo- 
<5rats  and  English  Trade-Unionists,  Italian  Anarchists  {petrolieri) 
and  Liberal  Philanthropists  a  la  Jules  Simon  and  Chaudey, 
French  and  Kussian  Terrorists  and  fantastic  Social  reformers  of 
every  shape  and  variety.  That  so  motley  a  crew  could  not  be 
permanently  held  together  is  self-evident.  While  it  lasted,  it 
only  afforded  Germany,  where  it  never  numbered  more  than  a 
thousand  members,  a  base  from  which  to  take  the  oflfensive 
against  the  Lassallites.  Meanwhile  the  regular  troops  of  the 
Marxists  were  first  furnished  by  the  '  Federation  of  German 
Labour  Unions.'  This  was  the  confederacy  of  working-men, 
which,  founded  in  1863  by  the  Progressist  party  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Liebknecht  on  its  chairman,  August  Bebel,  especially, 
had  little  by  little  been  piloted  right  into  the  tideway  of  Commun- 
ism. In  1868  the  Federation  declared  openly  for  tW  principles 
of  the  '  International,'  and  in  1869,  in  company  with  seceded 
members  of  the  '  General  German  Labour  Union '  and  other 
Socialist  elements  constituted  itself  as  the  *  Social  Democratic 
Labour  Party.' 

Their  programme,  which  was  settled  in  August  1869  at 
Eisenach,  is  consequently  drawn  up  in  a  specifically  Marxist 
sense,  only  containing  certain  concessions  to  the  ideas  which 
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Lassalle's  effective  agitation  had  made  current,  and  which  were 
still  deeply  rooted  in  the  working-classes,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
impossibility  of  a  subsequent  reconciliation,  or  amalgamation 
with  that  mighty  remnant  of  the  Lassallites,  the  *  General  German 
Labour  Union.' 

The  Eisenach  Programme  in  important  features  approximates 
both  formally  and  materially  to  that  of  the  '  International,'  and 
over  and  above  this  declares  expressly  that  the  Social  Democratic 
Labour  Party — as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  Union  admit  of  it — 
considers  itself  a  branch  of  the  International.  It  reproduces 
the  bare  sketch  of  fundamental  ideas  contained  in  that  pro- 
gramme, and  only  throws  the  ideal  aim  into  somewhat  sharper 
relief.  Nothing  but  the  free  national  constitution  of  the  future, 
we  read,  can  supersede  the  wage-system  of  the  preceding  economy 
by  an  industrial  coim:adeship  (genossenschaftliche  Arbeit) ^  which 
guarantees  to  every  worker  the  full  produce  of  his  work. 

Here  for  the  first  time  the  German  Labour  party  discloses  to 
some  extent  the  Socialistic  tiature  of  its  filial  aim,  according  to 
which  the  income  of  each  person  in  the  Coming  State  is  to  con- 
tain not  more  and  not  less  than  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour. 
Now  this  in  the  nature  of  things  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
each  person  deriving  an  income  equal  to  the  labour- value  of  his 
product,  discounting  the  value  of  the  capital  to  be  replaced 
together  with  a  corresponding  share  towards  the  general  expenses 
of  social  administration. 

Beyond  this  the  Eisenach  programme  can  hardly  be  said  to 
give  a  distinct  outline  of  ihe  State  of  the  Future,  let  alone  a 
finished  and  living  picture.  The  actual  nature  of  the  social 
Ideal,  the  organization  of  production  and  consumption,  the 
specific  modes  of  industrial  *  comradeship,'  remain  hieroglyphic 
as  before.  That  this  is  done  deliberately  and  on  principle  points 
once  more  to  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Marxist  theory^ 
which  leaves  the  disposition  and  specific  forms  of  the  Commun- 
istic society  to  the  natural,  i.e.  the  inevitable,  social  evolution  of 
the  future,  and  therefore  consistently  and  strictly  refuses  to  enter 
into  any  details  of  constructive  policy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  immediate  aims  and  efforts  of  the  party 
are  provided  for  by  the  Eisenach  Congress  in  an  exhaustive 
social  and  political  programme,  not  amounting,  it  is  true,  to 
a  system,  but  consisting  rather  in  a  mosaic  of  proposals,  borrowed 
partly  from  the  principles  of  political  radicalism,  partly  from 
doctrines  of  social  reform.  Abolition  of  the  Anti-combination 
law,  establishment  of  a  normal  working-day,  restriction  of  female 
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labour  and  prohibition  of  child-labour, — such  were  the  catch- 
words for  immediate  social  agitation,  and  these  again  were  drawn 
from  the  doctrines  of  Marx,  which  the  *  Master '  himself  had  just 
set  up  on  a  deep  and  elaborate  foundation,  scientific,  historical 
and  practical,  in  his  broadly-planned  work,  Capital  (1867),  while 
they  hopelessly  contradicted  none  the  less  the  special  and  prin- 
cipal import  of  his  pessimistic  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  destitu- 
tion of  the  masses  under  the  rule  of  capitalism. 

Further,  the  Eisenach  programme  demanded  the  abolition  of 
all  indirect  taxes  and  the  establishment  of  a  single,  direct  and 
graduated  tax  on  incomes  and  legacies,  postulates  which  hence- 
forth embody  the  whole  '  science  of  finance  '  for  Social  Democracy, 
and  claim  therewith  to  untie  in  the  simplest  fashion  the  Gordian 
knot  which  that  complicated  science  presents  for  specialists. 
Finally,  by  way  of  bait,  or  concession,  if  the  term  be  preferable, 
to  the  Lassallites,  there  followed  the  claim  on  State  encourage- 
ment of  Unionism  (Genossenschaftswesen)  as  well  as  on  State- 
credit  for  free  productive  unions  {Produktivgenossenschaften) 
guaranteed  on  Democratic  principles.  The  Marxists  had  added 
this  last  clause  as  a  trump-card  against  the  Lassallites,  to  signify 
that  the  German  working-man  was  to  realize  the  futility  of 
expecting  from  the  government  as  at  present  constituted  that  im- 
partial and  disinterested  support  for  the  associations,  which  out 
of  all  forms  of  class-rule  (Klassen-Staat)  a  democratic  regime 
alone  would  be  at  all  likely  to  give. 

To  their  economic  demands  the  Eisenach  progranmie  added 
the  old  petitions  of  German  political  radicalism — equal  and  direct 
manhood  suffrage  from  twenty  years  of  age ;  direct  legislation  by 
the  nation ;  abrogation  of  all  privileges  of  rank,  property,  birth 
and  creed ;  national  militia ;  gratuitous  instruction  in  all  public 
educational  institutions ;  gratuitous  administration  of  justice  ; 
absolute  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  assembly ;  and  separation  of 
the  Church  from  school  and  State. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  official  Eisenach  programme. 

The  organizatio7i  of  the  new  Social  Democratic  party  was 
effected  by  special  regulations.  These  were  constructed  so  as  to 
leave  more  scope  to  individual  initiative  than  the  strictly  central- 
ized union  of  the  Lassallites  had  done,  in  order,  as  Bebel 
expressed  it,  that  '  the  belief  by  authority,  blind  obedience  and 
hero-worship,'  prevailing  amongst  the  latter,  should  not  spread. 
A  newspaper  entitled  the  Volksstaat  w-as  published  in  Leipzig, 
under  the  editorship  of  Liebknecht,  as  the  party  organ.  The 
supervision  of  the  maintenance  of  its  principles  and  the  general 
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control  of  party-business  were  attended  to  by  delegates,  who, 
together  with  the  place  of  meeting,  were  chosen  annually.  The 
delegates'  committee,  again,  was  supervised  by  a  commission  of 
control,  sitting  in  another  town.  Over  all  stood  the  annually- 
summoned  party-congress.  As  the  editing  of  the  party-journal 
was  thus  the  one  fixed  point  amongst  all  this  shifting  of  leading 
elements,  it  necessarily  furnished  the  focus  in  the  otherwise 
wholly  decentralized  system.  But  the  editors  of  the  Volksstaat 
were  given  over  body  and  soul  to  Marxist  doctrines,  and  hence 
the  entire  new  Labour  party  bore  visibly  the  stamp  of  orthodox 
Marxism. 

Apart  from  the  utterance  in  the  manifesto  on  the  separation  of 
the  Church  from  school  and  State,  the  attitude  of  the  party 
towards  religion  had  not  formed  the  subject  of  any  resolution  at 
Eisenach.  This  did  not  come  to  pass  till  1872  at  the  Mainz 
Congress,  on  the  occasion  of  a  motion  by  the  Munich  '  comrades,' 
(Genosse)  that  it  be  held  the  duty  of  every  member  to  secede  from 
the  National  Church.  It  was  finally  resolved,  '  that  members  be 
recommended,  inasmuch  as  by  accepting  the  party-programme 
they  have  practically  broken  with  every  religious  confession,  to 
make  formal  withdrawal  as  well  from  religious  fellowships 
{kirchlichen  Genossenschaften) . ' 

Neither  had  the  Eisenach  Congress  passed  any  resolution 
concerning  strikes  or  the  founding  of  Trade  Unions, — and  yet  it 
teas  reserved  precisely  for  the  latter  to  constitute  later  on  the  real 
backbone  of  the  Gerynan  Labour  party.  The  whole  subsequent 
social  movement  cannot  be  generally  understood  unless  the  full 
meaning  of  their  appearance  be  put  in  its  proper  light. 

Lassalle  had  coolly  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  labour  institutions 

.  and  trade  unions  ;  for  him  the  iron  law  of  wages  stood  firm  as  an 

infallible  dogma,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  importance 

of  an  organization  after  the  pattern  of  the  English  trades'  imions 

did  not  strike  him. 

Karl  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  had  as  early  as  the  Forties 
discerned  in  the  combination  of  labourers  an  effective  means  for 
strengthening  their  power  and  corporate  consciousness. 

The  immediate  incitement  to  a  course  of  action  in  this  direc- 
tion proceeded  in  1868  from  the  Progressist  party,  whose  leaders 
were  just  setting  about  to  institute  German  trades'  unions  on 
the  recognised  English  model.  Thereupon  the  leaders  of  the 
*  General  German  Labour  Union,'  Dr.  von  Schweitzer  and 
Fritzsche,  the  cigar-maker,  proceeded  also  to  found  associations 
in  the  several  trades,  in  order  to  out-do  the  hated  middle-classes, — 
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a  departure  unsanctioned  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Union, 
where  the  cult  of  orthodox  Lassallism  was  still  paramount. 
Lastly,  a  third  ally  appeared  on  the  field  in  the  shape  of  the 
(Marxistic)  '  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party,*  anxious  likewise 
to  insure  their  share.  With  this  organizing  of  trades  unions,  the 
Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany  ceased  to  content  themselves 
with  merely  critizing  the  economic  order  of  things  and  keeping 
only  the  final  aim  of  their  efforts  in  view,  that  ideal  State  of  the 
Future.  They  perceived  that  the  working  masses  were  not  to  be 
permanently  revolutionized  by  such  methods.  They  were  now 
much  more  eager  to  interfere  directly  in  practical  life,  making 
patent  to  working  men  what  great  advantages  they  would  reap 
at  once  by  combining  en  masse  according  to  their  callings.  Thus 
was  the  great  food-problem  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  '  grey 
theory '  into  the  midmost  world  of  practice  throbbing  with  life 
and  energy.  For  the  changed  state  of  things  in  the  future 
held  out  thus  far  by  Socialist  leaders  to  loyal  believers  was, 
if  promised  as  finally  sure,  a  matter  of  promise  only.  If  now 
they  were  able  by  strikes  and  other  mass-movements  to 
achieve  an  actual  curtailment  of  the  working-day,  support  in 
illness,  increase  of  wages  and  so  forth,  these  payments  on 
account  would  very  considerably  raise  their  credit.  This 
volte-face  is  faithfully  reflected  by  the  official  organ,  the  Volks- 
staaty  in  the  following  passage,  given  verbatim,  '  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  working  men  have  no  fancy  for  attempting 
anything  by  way  of  politics.  Besides,  they  are  not  easily  aroused. 
They  are  most  accessible  to  such  points  as  increased  wages, 
short  hours,  sick  and  traveUing  funds.  This  thoroughly  practical 
bent  of  the  working-class  must  be  turned  to  account  by  those, 
who  know  and  have  experienced  that  industrial  organization  is 
naturally  and  historically  the  chosen  instrument  for  helping 
labour  gradually  to  supremacy.' 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  culminating  utterances 
of  the  Volksstaat  concerning  the  attitude  of  Social  Democrats 
towards  labour  unions  in  different  trades,  and  contains  even 
at  the  present  day  the  quintessence  of  the  social  politics  of 
Communism  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  question. 

Just  as  the  gilds  of  the  craftmasters  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
miconsciously  the  means  by  which  the  bourgeoisie  was  emancipated, 
so  the  trade-unionism  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  means  to  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariate.  The  mass  of 
working-men  have  come  to  look  with  distrust  on  all  purely 
political  parties,  at  whose  hands  they  have  often  suffered  ill-usage 
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and  deception,  but  display  greater  intelligence  for  questions 
bearing  more  closely  on  their  interests,  e.g.,  short  hours,  higher 
wages,  removal  of  oppressive  factory  regulations,  &c.  But  purely 
industrial  organization  offers  the  further  advantage  of  being  able 
to  exercise  an  abiding  pressure  on  legislation  and  government ; 
hence  this  form  of  the  labour-movement  is  also  a  political 
manifestation,  though  indirectly  so.  The  establishment  of  the 
Free  National  Constitution  (Volksstaat) ,  i.e.,  the  economic, 
social,  political  and  religious  independence  of  the  working  classes 
requires  preparatory  development  and  elaboration.  In  this  way 
the  actual  efforts  in  trade-unionist  organization  mature  the 
idea  of  emancipation  in  the  labour-world,  and  for  this  reason 
these  natural  organizations  must  be  ranked  eqtmlly  with  purely 
political  agitation,  and  not  be  considered  as  a  reactionary  forma- 
tion nor  as  a  tail  of  the  political  movement. 

3. — The   Programme   of   the    *  Socialist  Labour  Party  in 

Germany.'     (1875.) 

The  effective  results  of  trade  miionism  were  shown  in  the 
Imperial  elections  of  the  year  1874.  Although  the  split  of  Social 
Democrats  into  the  two  camps  of  Lassallites  and  *  Eisenachers ' 
not  only  continued  but  developed  into  as  violent  a  feud  between 
the  two  sections  as  any  carried  on  against  their  common 
enemy,  middle-classes  society,  yet  for  all  that  Socialism  could  at 
the  time  show  a  brilliant  muster — no  less  than  340,000  votes. 
The  decoy  cry  of  the  Lassallites  and  that  of  the  Marxists  had 
attracted  equal  numbers  of  these  combatants  to  their  standards. 
Since  the  armies  were  equally  strong,  neither  of  the  two  sections, 
could  hope  to  drive  the  other  from  the  field.  What  then  could  be 
more  natural  than  for  the  nine  candidates,  who  through  the 
voting  of  the  labour-parties  were  admitted  to  the  Reichstag,  to 
conclude  a  truce  which  forbade  either  section  directly  to  attack  the 
other?  There  was,  however,  no  question  of  amalgamation,  and. 
a  motion  to  this  end  proposed  at  the  next  congress  of  the  *  General 
German  Labour  Union  *  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

But  what  all  affinity  in  party-principles  and  all  personal 
relations  between  the  leaders  had  failed  to  accomplish,  namely, 
the  union  of  the  two  springs  of  Socialism  into  one  common 
stream,  whose  mighty  flood  should  burst  the  dam  of  the  existing 
order  of  things, — this  was  now  brought  about  by  the  government 
and  the  police,  through  the  misdirected  energy  with  which  they 
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sought  to  crush  the  heads  of  the  revolutionary  Hydra.  In 
the  summer  of  1874  commenced  a  period  of  severe  judicial 
and  administrative  persecution  of  Social  Democracy,  inaugurated 
by  Herr  Tessendorf,  the  newly  elected  public  prosecutor  in 
the  Berlin  Court  of  Justice.  Herr  Tessendorf  exhumed  the 
statutes  dating  from  the  period  of  Prussian  reaction,  prohibiting 
the  affiliation  of  political  societies,  and  by  their  instrumentality 
carried  out  the  legal  suppression  of  the  *  General  German  Labour 
Union*  and  the  *  Social  Democratic  Labour-party.*  Thus 
collapsed  the  existing  organization  of  Social  Democracy.  Now 
it  was  essentially  a  question  of  organization  on  which  the  contest 
between  the  two  sections  turned.  The  Lassallites  were  for  .the 
most   rigid   centralization,   following    the   dying    words   of    the 

*  Master,  *  '  The  Union  must  hold  fast  to  organization  !  That 
will  lead  the  working  classes  to  victory  !  '  The  Marxists  under 
Liebknecht's  aegis  were  for  decentralization.  And  this  contest 
had  through  Herr  Tessendorf  lost  its  casus  belli.  All  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  to  muster  the  working-men  of  Germany 
in  single,  externally  disconnected  unions,  around  the  common 
banner  of  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariate. 

The  impulse  of  self-preservation  now  bade  both  sections  bury 
the  hatchet  which  they  had  wielded  against  each  other,  and  con- 
centrate their  whole  strength  on  the  struggle  with  their  conunon 
enemy,  the  existing  government.  This  alliance  was  concluded  at 
the  Congress  which  met  at  Gotha,  May  22nd  till  27th,  1875. 

On  that  occasion,  however,  the  situation  developed  in  a  way 
often  presented  by  the  political  dramas  of  the  world's  history. 
The  more  radical  party  won  the  upper  hand  of  the  moderates,  in 
this  instance  not  without  justification,  since  the  Eisenach  section 
certainly  possessed  by  far  the  higher  capacities,  and  might  perhaps 
claim  as  well  a  more  logical  sequence  in  its  principles  as  con- 
trasted with  the  somewhat  antiquated  programme  of  the  Lassallites. 
The  new  Gotha  programme  bore  almost  exclusively  the  Com- 
munistic stamp  of  the  Marxist  doctrine,  and  only  a  few  insignifi- 
cant points  were  conceded  to  the  Lassallites. 

By  far  the  most  important  item  in  this  programme  is  the 
first,  which  incorporates  the  fundamental  theoretic  principle  of 
modem  Social  Democracy.     Heading  it  is  the  following  sentence : 

*  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  of  all  culture,  *  which 
amounts  to  a  popular  rendering  of  the  underlying  principles  in 
Marx's  system.  The  subsequent  conclusions,  nevertheless,  do 
not  wholly  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  theory  of  the  great  Socialist 
thinker,  though  it  may  be  that  precisely  on  that  account  they  are 
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the  more  serviceable  and  effective  for  practical  a^tation.  Thus 
Marx  had  not  grounded  his  inferences  concerning  social  action 
on  that  principle  of  justice^  which  once  in  the  time  of  the  great 
French  revolution  had  proved  effectual  to  inspire  the  masses 
and  set  the  world  aflame.  He  was  second  to  none  in  showing 
nothing  but  grim  scorn  and  sarcastic  contempt  for  axioms  like 
that  of  *  justice  etemelle/  In  his  eyes  Communism  was  simply 
the  natural  inevitable  product  of  the  economic  evolution  of 
civilized  humanity.  But  the  Communistic  propaganda  could  not 
afford  to  reject  a  catchword  so  vigorous  and  effective  in  its  appeal 
to  just  rights  and  all  the  powers  of  higher  morality  as  witnesses, 
and  for  which  the  ideas  of  Marx,  too  pale  and  abstract  to  serve 
agitators  in  canvassing  the  people,  had  furnished  no  adequate 
substitute.  Hence  the  reasoning  in  the  remainder  of  the  Gotha 
programme  has  the  true  ring  of  philosophic  jurisprudence,  viz.  : 
since  labour  of  general  utility  is  possible  only  through  society, 
therefore  to  society,  that  is  to  all  its  members  belongs  the 
collective  product  of  labour,  labour  being  a  universal  duty,  every 
man  having  equal  rights,  and  each  receiving  according  to  his 
rational  needs.  Then  follows  more  concerning  the  constitution 
of  this  State  of  the  future,  based  presumably  on  the  principle  of 
justice : — the  means  of  labom*  (land  and  capital)  would  have  to  be 
the  common  property  of  society,  and  the  collective  labour  regu- 
lated on  principles  of  fellowship  (genossenschaftlich) ,  *  the  returns 
of  labour  being  applied  to  the  general  good,  and  distributed 
according  to  justice.' 

Hastily  as  the  future  order  of  society  is  sketched  in  this 
design,  its  form  reveals  distinctly  the  marks  of  the  specifically 
Communistic  ideal.  Work  in  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  and 
every  one  receives  through  a  superior  social  tribunal  his  share  of 
what  the  general  labour  of  society  produces,  corresponding  to  his 
*  rational '  needs.  This  notion  is  not  unambiguous.  The  most 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  Gotha  programme  is, 
that  every  citizen  of  the  future  will  be  provided  by  the  upper 
social  tribunal  with  dwelling,  clothing,  food,  &c.,  and  thus  the 
Future  State  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  great  hostelry,  where  sufficient 
accommodation  stands  ready  for  every  one.  That  this  conception 
is  most  consonant  with  the  minds  of  those  who  created  the 
Gotha  programme  is  borne  out  by  the  official  party-pamphlet, 
Social  and  Private  Property,  a  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Socialist  programme,^  which  appeared  later.    There  a  descrip- 

^  Gesellschaftliches  und  Privatetgenthum,  ein  Beitrag  ssur  ErULuterung  des  sozialU- 
tischen  Programms, 
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tion  is  given  of  the  presumably  vast  increase  in  production  by  the 
society  of  the  future,  ensuring  to  the  disposal  of  every  one  any 
article  he  required. 

Since,  however,  this  exposition,  literally  understood,  takes  into 
view  conditions  wholly  Utopian,  and  therefore  outside  discussion, 
the  only  reasonable  meaning  is  that  which  we  have  above  imputed 
to  it.  But  in  any  case,  the  standpoint  of  the  Eisenach  programme, 
according  to  which  the  income  of  each  person  should  be  sub- 
stantially equal  to  the  work  done  by  him,  is  abandoned  at  Gothu. 
And  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  programme  !  For,  according 
to  the  principle  now  to  prevail,  the  social  tribunal  determines 
what  measure  of  individual  needs  is  to  be  regarded  as  '  rational,' 
the  satisfaction  of  which  to  that  extent  is  to  be  guaranteed. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  only  the  consequence  of  the  Communistic 
principle  strictly  carried  out ;  but  it  is  enough  to  dig  the  grave  of 
individual  liberty  in  the  social  state.  Compare  it  for  example,  I 
do  not  say,  with  Proudhon's  ideal  society,  where  every  producer 
himself,  according  to  his  free  pleasure,  sees  to  the  valuation  of 
the  output  of  his  labour,  but  only  with  the  Zukunftsstaat  of 
Eodbertus.  There  every  one  works  for  a  definite  number  of  hours, 
in  the  service  of  the  State ;  his  output,  taken  respective  to  the 
work  done,  is  measured,  according  to  the  quantity  of  mean 
working-time  it  contains,  by  a  board  of  appraisers,  and  reckoned 
accordingly  to  the  credit  of  the  producer.  He,  however,  does  not 
receive  payment  of  the  same  in  a  definite  sum  of  definite  means 
of  subsistence,  but  in  paper-money,  certifying  he  has  done  so 
many  hours*  work;  and  with  this  paper-money  the  owner  pur- 
chases in  the  State-stores  everything  he  wants,  and  anything  his 
money  will  suffice  for,  for  there  every  commodity  is  sold  at  a 
price  which  only  corresponds  to  the  labour  embodied  in  it,  and  is, 
therefore,  purchasable  for  a  corresponding  sum  of  paper-money. 
How  great  is  the  degree  of  liberty  insured  to  individuals  by  this 
social  ideal  in  proportion  to  that  in  the  Gotha  programme  !  .  .  . 

In  the  second  section  we  find  the  familiar  principles  of  the 
*  International '  repeated,  exactly  as  in  the  Eisenach  programme, 
but  with  a  more  radical  bent  and  a  sharper  edge  turned  against 
the  middle-classes  in  the  words,  '  The  emancipation  of  labour 
must  be  the  work  of  the  working-classes,  beside  whom  all  other 
parties  are  but  a  reactionary  mass/  Thus  was  the  gauntlet  flung 
down  in  the  face  of  all  other  parties,  be  they  never  so  radical 
politically  or  socially.  All  now  were  simply  branded  as  open  or 
masked  advocates  of  profit  on  capital  and  rent  on  land.  The 
proletariate  was  to  be  steadily  reminded  that  in  no  direction  was 
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it  to  look  for  any  disinterested  action  whatever,  much  less  for  any 
voluntary  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  Gotha  programme  bears  in  its 
leading  features  the  hall-mark  of  international  Communism  in 
the  spirit  of  Marx's  system,  the  favourite  ideas  of  Lassalle  are 
taken  into  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  contenting  the 
numerous  contingent  who  still  delighted  to  honour  the  great 
agitator's  teaching  as  their  source  of  wisdom  and  their  oracle. 
To  dash  to  pieces  the  *  iron  law  of  wages  '  was  set  forth  as  the 
chief  task  of  the  labour- world,  nor  were  the  productive  associa- 
tions forgotten.  But  these  productive  associations  might  be 
started  only  *  under  the  control  of  the  workers  of  the  nation,' 
and  they  were  now  held  valuable  only  as  '  preparing  the  way,' 
for  the  solution  of  the  social  question,  and  only  then  when  they 
were  started  in  industry  and  agricultm'e  *  on  such  a  scale  that 
out  of  them  might  come  the  Socialistic  Organization  of  the 
aggregate  labour  of  the  community.'  Thus,  what  Lassalle  had 
imagined  as  the  creative  principle  quickening  and  inspiring 
the  whole  labour-movement,  was  in  the  clauses  of  the  Gotha 
programme  degraded  to  a  rudimentary  organ,  being  shown 
as  atrophied  and  lifeless,  and  its  utter  disappearance  only  a 
question  of  time.  In  point  of  fact,  Lassallism  from  that  time 
ceased  to  play  in  any  way  an  independent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  party.  Nay,  we  detect  thenceforth,  and  not  seldom  in  the 
very  party  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  exertions  of  the 
brilliant  agitator,  a  depreciation  of  his  importance  which  stands 
in  lurid  relief  against  the  overrating  and  idolatry  of  earlier  years. 
A  tragic  fate  !  yet  without  surprise  for  the  historian,  who  knows 
that  ingratitude  amongst  epigoni  is  an  ever-recurring  phenomenon 
in  the  history  both  of  nations  and  of  parties.  The  younger 
generation  is  ever  pressing  forward  with  no  eye  for  what  lies 
behind.  Every  new  idea  inflaming  it  derogates  from  the  worship 
of  earlier  ideals,  and  light-heartedly  it  refuses  due  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  old  time.  But  the  unbiassed  inquirer,  standing  above 
the  passions  of  parties,  will,  when  confronted  with  the  new  race 
of  the  harnessed  knights  of  Socialism,  bethink  him  how  'twas 
Lassalle  who  strewed  the  dragon's  seed  whence  sprang  these 
men-at-arms. 

As  corner-stones  of  the  Socialist  constitution  there  were 
the  demands  for  equal  and  direct  suffrage  for  all  members  of 
the  State  (not  for  men  only!),  in  national  and  local  affairs, 
from  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  making  and  administering  of  laws 
directly  by  the  people ;  national  militia  ;  unconditioned  liberty  of 
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the  press,  combination  and  assembly  ;  general  and  equal  national 
education  by  the  State  ;  gratuitous  instruction  ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  religion  as  a  private  (unofficial)  concern  ;  the  whole 
substantially  a  mosaic  of  hewn  stones  borrowed  from  the 
programme   of  Radical   democracy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  efforts  brought  to  bear  on  present 
society  were  directed  to  the  realization  of  all  the  demands  already 
put  forth  in  the  Eisenach  programme,  with  this  difference  that 
more  honour  and  more  detailed  treatment  were  bestowed  upon  the 
protection  of  labourers.  Figuring  in  the  Eisenach  programme  as 
ane  only,  nay,  as  a  part  only  of  one  of  the  ten  heads  termed 
*  Next  Postulates,'  in  the  Gotha  programme  six  of  the  correspond- 
ing eight  heads  are  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  What  was  at 
Eisenach  a  mere  subordinate  consideration  hastily  noted  down, 
and  corresponding  to  the  then  obtaining  standpoint  of  the  party, 
which  attached  as  yet  little  weight  to  the  protection  of  labourers, 
appears  at  Gotha  elaborated  and  evolved  almost  into  a  regular 
system.  Eight  to  unlimited  combination,  normal  working-day, 
prohibition  of  Sunday  labour,  child-labour  and  female  labour 
detrimental  to  health  and  morals,  protective  laws  for  the  lives 
and  health  of  workers,  sanitary  control  of  labourers'  dwellings, 
supervision  of  all  industrial  activity  by  working-men  delegates, 
employers'  liability  laws,  regulation  of  prison  labour,  and  finally 
full  autonomy  granted  to  all  labourers'  benefit  funds,  such  was  the 
list  of  petitions  which  German  working-men  were  continually  to 
lay  before  the  existing  government,  and  the  granting  of  which 
they  were  to  accept  as  a  final  settlement  till  the  dawn  of  the 
ideal  future  state,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  need,  should 
shine  on  them  more  full  of  promise.  The  position  taken  up  marks 
a  change  of  front  in  Social  Democracy  in  relation  to  the  existing 
government.  Whatever  the  grounds  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  far  more  weight  than  before  began  to  be  laid  upon  immediate 
practical  social  reform.  These  revised  tactics  proved  a  factor  of 
remarkable  range,  fitted  to  bring  in  even  more  recruits  to  the 
party. 

In  its  organization  too,  as  in  its  principles,  the  new  Labour 
party  adheres  closely  to  Social  Democracy  of  the  Marxist  type. 
Thus  everyone  is  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  the  party  *who 
confesses  the  principles  of  its  programme  and  takes  an  active  part 
(including  pecuniary  sacrifice)  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
labour.'  The  direction  of  affairs  is  handed  over  to  a  committee 
of  five  persons  of  the  same  locality.  At  another  place  sits  a 
*  commission  of  control '  consisting  of  seven  members,  appointed 
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to  supervise  the  committee.  If  differences  should  arise  between 
these  two  bodies,  eighteen  delegates  specially  elected  from  different 
localities  arbitrate.  The  highest  court  of  appeal  in  all  questions 
is  the  annual  congress.  This  is  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
from  members  in  every  locality ;  any  one  delegate  however  may 
not  represent  more  than  400  votes.  Voting  on  questions  of 
organization  and  principle,  as  well  as  at  elections  of  party-tri- 
bunals,  is  by  simple  majority  of  the  number  of  party-comrades 
represented,  but  in  all  other  questions  by  the  number  of 
delegates. 

Taken  altogether,  then,  the  Gotha  programme  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  Marxist  theory;  and  the  sole  supremacy  of  the 
Marxist  principles  in  the  aggregate  Eadical  Labour-movement  in 
Germany  dates  from  the  debates  and  resolutions  of  those  May 
days  in  the  year  1875. 


4. — Programme  and  Organization  of  the  Socialist  Labour- 
party  UNDER  THE  LaW  OF  EXCEPTION  (AUSNAHMEGESETZ). 

(1878—1890.) 

After  the  two  Socialist  sections  were  united,  the  following  of 
Social  Democracy  grew  like  an  avalanche.  This  was  proved 
forthwith  by  the  Eeichstag  elections  on  the  10th  January,  1877, 
when  the  '  Socialist  Labour  Party,'  as  they  were  now  formally 
styled,  recorded  493,000  votes,  i.e.  9  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
voting,  for  their  candidates. 

Shortly  after  this  followed  the  two  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
German  emperor.  The  perpetrators  were,  in  the  former  instance, 
one  of  the  little  band  of  German  anarchists,  in  the  latter,  merely 
a  ruined  desperate  character  craving  for  pseudo-heroic  notoriety. 
These  attempts  called  forth  a  tumult  of  excitement  and  indig- 
nation against  Social  Democracy,  held  by  public  opinion  as 
responsible  for  them,  and  under  cover  of  this  sentiment  the  co- 
ercive legislation  entitled  the  Exception  Act  {Atisnahmegesetz) 
against  the  *  efforts '  of  that  party  *  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth '  was  enacted  (October,  1878). 

The  discretionary  power  conferred  by  it  upon  the  Govern- 
ment was  wielded  at  first  with  inconsiderate  severity.  Hun- 
dreds of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  political  and  industrial  unions,, 
were  swept  away  at  one  blow  as  by  a  hurricane ;  all  meetings 
at  which  Social  Democrats  were  to  speak  were  forbidden. 
Every  kind  of  organized  combination  was  suppressed   and  ren- 
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-dered  impracticable;  and  that  the  heads  of  the  revolutionary 
Hydra  might  be  wholly  crushed  and  all  after-growth  made 
impossible,  not  only  were  all  leaders  61  the  party  banished 
from  the  centre  of  the  movement,  but  also  any  of  the  rank 
and  file  who  showed  in  any  way  s3rmptoms  of  ability  to  replace 
them. 

Hard-pressed  and  hke  to  have  been  strangled  by  these 
abnormal  circumstances,  the  party  could  no  longer  set  forth  in 
progranunes  the  reflex  adjustments  which  its  organization  under- 
went. Hence  anything  we  here  record  depends  for  its  justifica- 
tion upon  inference  from  patent  facts  to  the  principles  of  that 
organization.  And  thus  we  gather  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
ruthless  Draconic  regime  actually  did  not  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 
In  fact  the  phalanx  of  the  party  was  knocked  to  pieces  and  a  raUy 
of  the  disorganized  squares  rendered  impossible  under  the  appal- 
ling artillery-fire  of  police  measures ;  pale  terror  had  seized  on  all ; 
no  one  knew  for  the  moment  what  to  do ;  no  one  dared  to  do 
anything.  Nothing  during  that  first  inters'al,  when  the  Socialist 
law  was  put  into  force,  betrayed  that  any  life  was  left  in  German 
Social  Democracy  at  all. 

Only  little  by  little  it  slowly  recovered  itself,  forming  into  a 
sort  of  sporadic  organization,  in  spite  of  the  Damoklean  sword  of 
the  Act  of  Exception  suspended  above  every  participator,  and 
affording  a  splendid  example  of  the  devoted  spirit  in  the  German 
proletariate,  thousands  of  whom  were  ready  to  offer  up  at  any 
moment  life  itself  on  the  altar  of  the  general  idea  of  the  ranks  of 
Labour. 

Organic  unity  being  impossible  imder  existing  conditions,  men 
banded  themselves  together  on  such  methods  as  local  circmn- 
«tances  chanced  to  admit  of.  Here  a  group  of  working-men  put 
themselves  into  commmiication  with  Zurich,  the  Rome  of 
Socialists  under  the  Exception  Act,  so  as  to  procure  and  diffuse 
the  party  organ.  The  Social  Democrat,  or  other  forbidden  printed 
matter.  Then  another  group  itself  undertook  to  print  leaflets 
secretly  and  supervise  directly  their  distribution.  Another  group 
•combined  to  meet  at  tea-parties  or  other  apparently  harmless 
gatherings,  as,  e.g.,  the  Choral  Society  of  the  *  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,*  {lit.  '  Maybells,*)  or  the  gaming  club  *  Ace  of  Diamonds,' 
and  there  carried  on  their  propaganda. 

In  1881  Workmen's  Trade  Unions  (Fachvereine)  were  once 
more  legally  permitted,  and  therewith  the  ranks  of  Social  Demo- 
cracy quickened  with  new  life.  The  unions  furnished  excellent 
points  of  muster  and  canvassing  oftices  for  the  active  army  of 
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Social  Democracy,  notwithstanding  party  politics   were    rarely 
touched  upon  at  their  meetings. 

That  in  this  Sturm  und  Drang  period  of  coercive  legislation, 
all  disquisitions  on  questions  of  programme  would  be  left  in  the 
background  needs  no  saying.  The  one  resolution  on  procedure  at 
the  party-congress  at  Wyden  (1880)  was,  that  the  aims  of  Com- 
munism be  attained  *  by  every  means,'  and  not  only  as  hitherto, 
by  every  *  legal '  means — a  natural  corollary  of  a  law  which  made 
a  legal  propaganda  impossible. 


5. — The  Meeting  of  the  Party  at  Halle,  and  the  Present 
Organization  of  the  Socialistic  Party.     (October  1890.) 

Those  adherents  of  the  existing  economic  mechanism,  who 
had  voted  for  the  Socialist  law,  had  done  so  on  the  assumption 
that  the  conflagration  fanned  by  the  doctrines  of  Sociahsm  in 
Germany  was  to  be  compared  to  a  smouldering  forest-fire, 
dangerous  only  if  it  were  to  eat  its  way  continously,  but  bound 
to  collapse  harmlesly  in  smoke  and  ashes  if  hard  and  fast  lines  of 
trenches  were  dug  against  its  spreading.  This  was  to  be  effected 
by  the  Socialist  law.  The  facts  of  this  period  however,  show  how 
little  it  has  availed. 

No  sooner  had  Social  Democracy  revived  after  the  first  blow 
than  it  marched  forward  on  a  steady  career  of  victory  till  at  the 
last  Imperial  elections,  it  received  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
aggregrate  number  of  recorded  votes. 

Thus  it  became  clearer  'from  day  to  day,  that  the  Exception 
Act  was  barren  in  permanently  effective  results,  and  therefore  the 
less  able  to  offer  an  equivalent  in  any  way  acceptable  for  that 
poisoning  of  political  morality  disclosed  in  the  trials  for  con- 
spiracy as  a  sequel  to  the  coercive  regime.  Perceiving  this  the 
Government  decided  to  abstain  from  wielding  the  two-edged 
weapon. 

Immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  Socialist  law  a  congress 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party  was  summoned  at  Halle.  There 
was  not  the  leisure  requisite  for  taking  in  hand  a  revision  of 
programme,  though  correctioi?  was  found  to  be  generally  desirable. 
The  party-council  however,  were  commissioned  to  lay  the  draft  of 
a  revised  programme  before  the  next  congress. 

The  line  of  impending  alterations   was   indicated  then  and 
there  by  Liebknecht.     The  denomination  of  the  Social  Ideal  as  a 
*  Free  Polity '    (Freier  Stoat)  would  in  his  opinion  have  to  be 
No.  4. — VOL.  I  z  z 
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replaced  by  some  more  fitting  term,  because  the  watchword  of  the 
future  would  be  *  Abolition  of  the  State  as  a  reactionary  institu- 
tion, in  every  form.' 

This  is  no  innovation    in   Communistic    doctrine.     Frederic 
Engels  had  already  implied  as  much  when  he  said  that  the  State 
was  an  organization  of  class  dominion  and  therefore  must  needs 
be  removed  in  a  Communistic  Commonwealth,  which  knows  no 
distinction  of  class.     Nay,  we  meet  with   the  idea  at  the  very 
genesis  of  the  Marxist  doctrine,  in  Karl  Marx's  first  treatise  on 
social  politics,  an  essay  on  the  prospects  of  social  reform  in  the 
Paris  '  Vorwdrts  I '  of   1844.     Nevertheless  the  point  is  clearly 
only  a  verbal  dispute.     For  the  root-idea  of  SociaUst  doctrine  is 
just  this, — to  introduce  a  system  of  production  in  place  of  the 
present  *  absence  of  system,'  which  shall  be  firmly  regulated  and 
constantly    controlled    and    directed.      Hence    an    incalculably 
greater  number  of  dispositions  would  be  reposed  in  the  hands  of 
the /t^^wre  central  authorities  than  at  present.     Now  whether  a 
social  governing  body  holding  powers  so  comprehensive  is  to  be 
called   '  State '  or  what  not  is  essentially  irrelevant.     Only  the 
Anarchists  have  theoretically  a  right  to  efface  the  word  *  state  ' 
from   their  vocabulary — and   in   particular   those   of   the  Hess- 
Krapotkin  persuasion,  who  would   radically   exterminate   every 
kind  of  ceirtral  authority. 

But  besides  this,  Liebknecht's  disquisitions  on  the  future  mark 
the  obsolescence  of  the  old  catchwords  of  Lassallism,  in  so  far  as 
they  yet  figured  in  the  party-programme,  namely  the  iron  law  of 
wages  and  productive  associations.  That  even  these,  the  few 
traces  yet  remaining  of  the  spirit  of  Lassalle,  would  in  time  die 
out  completely,  is  shown  to  be  only  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
course  of  development  pursued  by  German  Socialism.  Every 
milestone  in  that  course  reveals  a  bee-line  making  for  Marxism, 
without  a  thought  or  glance  given  to  any  competing  doctrine  on 
the  right  hand  or  the  left.  Those  formulae  of  Lassallism  had, 
it  is  true,  long  dropped  out  of  usage,  and  not  unwisely ; 
catch-words  mighty  at  one  time  to  conjure,  breaking  through 
the  stolid  indifference  of  the  masses  and  electrifying  the 
proletariate,  they  resemble  at  this  time  of  day  burnt-out  slag, 
from  which  all  that  made  them  serviceable  and  valuable  has  been 
removed. 

Success  is  now  more  than  ever  insured  to  the  victorious  doctrines 
of  Marx  through  the  organization  adopted  at  the  Halle  congress, 
which  leaves  yet  wider  scope  than  before  to  the  influence  of  the 
leaders,  men  who  steer  altogether  by  the  Marxist  chart. 
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The  party,  which  was  now  named  the  *  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Germany  '  could  not  constitute  itself  a  closed  federation 
of  unions  because  of  the  existing  Combination  Law.  Every 
person  therefore — not  including  males  only — is  reckoned  a  mem- 
ber, who  simply  confesses  the  principles  of  the  programme  and 
supports  the  party  to  what  extent  he  is  able.  Ultimate  appeal  is 
to  the  Congress,  which  must  be  called  annually.  Those  entitled 
to  take  part  in  it, are  the  delegates  of  the  several  Imperial  con- 
stituencies (not  exceeding  three  to  each  constituency) ,  the  Reich- 
stag representatives  and  the  party-council.  The  last,  elected  at 
the  congress  itself,  consists  of  twelve  members,  five  of  whom  are 
entrusted  with  the  despatch  of  actual  business,  the  remaining  seven 
exercising  control  only.  The  council  puts  itself  into  communi- 
cation with  the  accredited  agents  of  the  *  comrades  '  {Genossen) 
of  each  constituency,  summons  the  congress,  and  *  controls  the 
attitude  of  the  party-organs  in  matters  of  principle.' 

This  last  qualification  is  positively  phrased  in  caoutchouc, 
elastic  enough  to  admit  of  any  application.  Its  meaning  will 
depend  upon  the  sort  of  condensation  it  acquires  in  practice.  The 
function  may  be  applied  either  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  party  from  alien  and  impure  elements,  or  to  a  brutal 
process  of  moulding,  with  excision  of  all  '  comrades  '  who  fail  to 
render  unconditional  service. 

A  key  to  further  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders 
by  the  conversion  into  an  official  party-organ  of  the  great  Berlin 
daily  paper,  the  Berliner  Volksblatt.  A  *  hektograph  correspond- 
ence-sheet *  issued  when  requisite  and  despatched  to  the  offices  of 
the  local  newspapers,  as  proposed  by  the  printer  Werner  at  the 
congress,  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  the  publication  of  the 
*  official '  announcements  of  the  council.  However  the  heads  of 
the  party  were  presumably  concerned  to  get  hold  of  a  paper 
precisely  in  Berlin.  The  head-quarters,  previous  to  the  Gotha 
congress,  of  the  Lassalle  cult,  Berlin  has  since  then  and  till  to-day 
escaped  the  net  of  Marxism,  which  else  encompasses  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  general  has  remained  the  only  place  where 
Socialist  free-thinking  and  heresies  of  every  kind  came  boldly  to 
the  light  of  day.  Thus  for  a  time  Berlin  was  a  shrine  for  Eugen 
Diihring,  and  on  that  occasion  manifested  no  little  disposition  to 
carry  on  a  special  variety  of  Socialism  in  the  spirit  of  his  teaching. 
Later,  when  it  had  got  over  this  episode,  the  same  set  under  the 
leadership  of  Johann  Most  indulged  from  time  to  time  in  sundry 
digressions  not  according  to  their  cue.  The  appearance  of  the  so- 
called  *  young '  elements,  of  the  Werners,  Willes,  and  Wilbergers, 
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is  a  proof  that  even  now  Marxism  holds  there  but  limited  sway, 
and  that  Berlin  remains,  as  it  was,  the  territory  selected  by  the 
franc-tiremrs  of  social  politics  for  their  incmrsions.  Now  however 
that  Liebknecht,  the  guardian  of  the  genuine  Ring,^  is  chief  editor 
of  the  Berlin  oflBcial  press-organ  belonging  to  the  party,  the  final 
and  permanent  conquest  of  the  capital  by  the  orthodox  doctrine 
may  follow  at  any  time.  And  then  the  contemporary  epoch  of 
German  Social  Democracy  will  stand  exclusively  imder  the 
constellation  of  the  doctrine  according  to  Marx. 

But  just  as  Marx's  own  attitude  towards  the  existing  con- 
stitution of    society   betrayed     *  his    flawed    heart    *twixt    two 
extremes' — stubborn   defiance   depreciating  every  gift  from  the 
present  State,  and  sincere  appreciation  for  the  State's  provision 
for  workmen  on  the  English  model — so  in  the  whole  development 
of  the  German  labour  movement  since  the  death  of  Lassalle  this 
same  division  of  opinion  is  reflected.     Originally  Social  Demo- 
cracy looked  very  sceptically  on  the  protection  of  labour,  which 
held  out  the  prospect  of  the  possibility  of  real  improvement  in  the 
situation  of  the  labouring  classes.     It  saw  no  chance  of  a  truly 
fertile  and  lasting  utility  of  any  kind  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
economic  order.     And  all  labour  legislation  was   denounced   as 
idle  decorative  painting   in  social   politics,  offering   the    people 
sham  glistening  tinsel  instead  of  honest  gifts.     But  in  view  of 
the  mass   of  opposing  evidence  and  under  the  weight  of  their 
responsibility  towards  the  proletariate  the  Social  Democrats  could 
not  long  maintain  this  absolutely  negative  standpoint,  and  have 
gradually  adopted  generally  and  unambiguously  the  more  optim- 
istic opinion,  that  a  careful  State-protection  of  labour  is  actually 
able  to  lift  the  labourers  to  a  higher  standard,  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  or  at  the  very  least  to  hinder  the  degradation 
of  the  masses  which  is  inevitable  under  capitalism.     This  admis- 
sion is  rendered  still  more  significant  by  a  further  declaration  on 
the  part  of  those  leading  members  who  set  the  pace,  to  the  efifect 
that  no  *  speedy  '  collapse  of  the  modern  national  economy  could 
be  looked  for,  and  that  the  proletariate  must  therefore  for  better 
for  worse  make  shift  in  their  self-adjustments  with  the  basis  of 
the  existing  order  of  society. 

The  latest  move  in  our  social  politics  has  impelled  Socialism 
to  yet  one  step  farther  on  the  course  once  entered  upon.  In  the 
central  organ  of  that  party  appears  the  following  declaration 
wrung    from   Liebknecht.      *  We    know     that    protection    for 

*  See  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weisc.    [Editor.] 
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labourers  will  not  solve   the   social    question,  but    at   any   rate 
it  is  a  stage  on  the  way  to  its  solution  I ' 

Henceforth  then,  judging  by  all  appearances,  we  may  look  to 
Social  Democracy  for  straightforward  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
social  reform,  even  though  this  be  never  rendered  on  the  under- 
standing that  in  a  perfected  system  of  labour  laws  would  lie  the 
filial  aim  of  social  readjustment  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time. 
But  we  can  afford  to  feel  indifferent  as  to  the  particular  grounds 
determining  that  party  to  take  part  in  the  grand  work  of  reform,  the 
execution  of  which  will  constitute  the  chief  task  of  the  immediate 
future.  The  one  thing  important  is  that  laws,  which  make  for 
economic  equality  and  social  peace  between  class  and  class,  and 
for  the  universalization  of  the  goods  of  modern  culture  and 
civilization,  should  be  brought  in  and  carried  out  with  the  joyful 
and  sincere  concurrence  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  parties  ! 

George  Adler 
Translated  by  Caroline  A.  Foley,  M.A. 


LABOUE  TEOUBLES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Though  the  labour  troubles  which  began  last  year  in  New 
Zealand  were  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  in  Aus- 
tralia, yet  a  short  account  of  them  may  be  of  interest. 


It  will  be  convenient  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
from  the  attack  made  on  Messrs.  Whitcombe  and  Tombs,  a 
limited  Company  doing  a  large  business  in  stationery  all  over  the 
colony ;  but  for  some  time  previous  to  this  there  were  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  Unions,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  dockers* 
strike  in  London,  were  pursuing  a  course  of  action  which  must 
sooner  or  later  produce  a  conflict  with  the  employers. 

This  Whitcombe  and  Tombs  episode  is  particularly  interesting 
as  an  instance  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  complete  boycott ; 
but  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  actual  strike  which  took 
place  in  September,  with  which  it  had  no  direct  connection ; 
though  the  want  of  capability  shown  by  the  leaders  of  the  Unions 
during  this  dispute,  and  the  recklessness  displayed  by  them  in 
their  attempt  to  stop  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony  for  such  a 
comparatively  trivial  matter,  pointed  to  the  probabihty  of  their 
defeat  in  the  strike  that  followed. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  this  dispute  several  em- 
ployers had  from  time  to  time  acquiesced  in  demands  made  by  the 
Unions,  which  were  then  in  process  of  federation,  and,  as  these 
demands  were  either  reasonable  or  of  minor  importance,  httle  or 
no  resistance  was  made. 

Early  in  March,  1890,  the  Typographical  Association  requested 
Messrs.  Whitcombe  and  Tombs  to  adopt  a  certain  scale  of  wages ; 
to  employ  none  but  Union  hands  ;  and  lastly  (and  this  was  the 
point  on  which  the  dispute  afterwards  turned)  to  cease  employing 
girls  as  compositors,  or  else  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  men  as  regards  work  and  wages.  This  request  was  met  with 
a  most  uncompromising  refusal  by  the  managing  director,  Mr. 
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Whitcombe,  who  further  stated  his  Company's  intention  of 
working  the  establishment  on  non-Union  hnes. 

In  addition  to  this  those  bookbinders  working  for  the  Company 
who  had  joined  the  Bookbinders'  Union  received  a  week's  notice 
of  dismissal,  but  this  notice  was  soon  afterwards  withdrawn.  It 
should  here  be  noticed  that  a  Commission  had  been  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  existence 
of  sweating  in  the  colony.  This  Commission  sat  in  Christchurch 
a  few  days  after  the  rejection  by  the  Company  of  the  Union's 
proposals,  and  certain  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the 
Company's  treatment  of  its  employees,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  discredited  the  Company  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public ;  though  in  fairness  to  the  Company  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  principal  act  complained  of  was  afterwards  admitted  by 
the  sufferer  himself  to  have  been  quite  unintentional  and  the  result 
of  a  mistake  made  by  him. 

The  next  step  was  the  calling  out  by  the  T5rpographical  Asso- 
ciation of  all  its  members  employed  by  the  firm.  Previously  to 
this  several  of  them  had  signed  a  petition  to  the  Company  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  remain  true  to  it  for  twelve  months,  on  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Whitcombe  would  not  carry  out  his  threat  of 
having  certain  work  done  in  England  which  had  previously  been 
done  by  the  Company,  and  this  was  agreed  to ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  men,  with  one  exception,  went  out. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  negotiations  and  attempts  by  the 
Unions  to  have  the  matter  referred  to  arbitration  ;  but  all  sugges- 
tions of  the  kind  were  firmly  rejected  by  the  Company,  who  were 
successful  to  a  large  extent  in  filling  up  the  places  of  those  who 
had  left  them,  and  who  took  up  the  position  that  as  the  Unions 
had  withdrawn  their  men,  and  they  (the  Company)  had  declared 
their  intention  of  working  on  non-Union  lines,  there  was  no 
ground  for  arbitration. 

Every  effort  was  then  made  to  boycott  the  Company.  Appeals 
were  made  to  the  public  to  refrain  from  dealing  with  them ; 
pickets  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  their  establishment  in  Christ- 
church,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  names  taken  of  all  who  entered ; 
the  names  of  the  shareholders  were  obtained  and  published  ;  the 
various  school  committees  were  approached  with  a  view  to  per- 
suading them  not  to  deal  with  the  Company  ;  pickets  on  bicycles 
were  sent  out  with  the  Company's  delivery  carts  to  take  note  of 
the  names  of  customers  ;  considerable  sums  were  spent  in  buying 
off  and  sending  away  men  whom  the  Company  imported  from 
other  parts  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia ;  and  the  Company's 
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agents  in  other  towns  were  persuaded  to  give  up  selling  its  goods. 
The  Company  then  proceeded  to  open  depots  of  its  own  in  other 
towns. 

The  matter  at  this  time  had  been  taken  up,  first  by  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Council,  the  local  head  of  the  Unions,  and  then  by 
the  Maritime  Council,  the  head  of  the  Unions  for  the  Colony. 
On  July  31st  the  members  of  the  Eailway  Servants'  Society 
were  notified  not  to  handle  goods  consigned  to  or  from  the  Com- 
pany. The  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  received 
notice  that  their  men  would  decline  to  handle  such  goods,  and 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  and  Shaw,  Sa^^[lle,  and 
Albion  Company  received  a  similar  notice  with  regard  to  goods 
shipped  to  the  Company  from  London  or  any  other  port  after 
August  7th. 

It  must  be  miderstood  that  in  New  Zealand  the  railways  are 
built  and  worked  by  the  Government,  and  that,  as  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  the  Post  Office  officials  to 
refuse  to  accept  or  deliver  the  letters  of  any  member  of  the 
community  as  for  the  railway  officials  to  refuse  to  carry  his 
goods. 

The  Maritime  Council  was  informed  by  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Eailway  Commissioners  that  they  could  not  by 
law  refuse  to  accept  the  goods  of  Whitcombe  and  Tombs  ;  the 
Bailway  Commissioners  also  pointing  out  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  of  their  employees  refusing  to  handle  goods,  those  refusing 
would  be  dismissed. 

At  the  same  time  Messrs.  Whitcombe  and  Tombs  intimated 
that  they  would  sue  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  the  Union 
Company,  under  the  Common  Carriers  Act,  in  the  event  of  their 
refusing  to  accept  goods  consigned  to  or  from  them.  Previous 
to  this  public  opinion  had  been,  if  anything,  against  the  Company, 
but  the  threat  of  the  Maritime  Council  to  make  the  dispute  a 
ground  for  a  general  strike,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  colony,  produced  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling,  though 
several  papers  and  politicians  continued  to  encourage  the  Unionists, 
notably  the  Lyttelton  Times,  and  Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  latter 
declaring  the  Railway  Commissioners  guilty  of  tyranny.  An  act 
of  tyranny  to  deny  the  right  of  public  sers'^ants  of  the  colony,  paid 
by  all  the  taxpayers  alike,  to  refuse  to  work  for  any  taxpayer  they 
chose  while  accepting  wages  from  him  in  the  shape  of  taxes  !  The 
Maritime  Council  at  the  same  time  threatened  that,  if  this  right 
was  not  conceded,  they  would  shut  up  the  coal  mines  and  thereby 
stop  every  industry  in  the  colony.    It  may  be  of  use  here  to  quote 
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from  a  speech  made  by  a  prominent  Unionist  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Christchurch  at  this  time.     He  said  : — 

'  There  is  a  wrong  impression  abroad .  that  the  railway  men 
will  be  called  out  on  the  question  of  the  boycott.  This  will  not 
be  done.  The  men  will  simply  refuse  to  touch  Whitcombe  and 
Tombs'  goods.  If  the  Commissioners  suspend  any  man  for  re- 
fusing to  touch  them,  they  will  be  asked  to  reinstate  him.  If 
they  refuse,  they  will  be  offered  arbitration.  If  they  refuse  arbi- 
tration, the  men  will  go  out.' 

A  further  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  decision  of  the  Eail- 
way  Commissioners  by  the  following  telegram  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Eailway  Servants'  Society  : — *  If  railway  men  suspended, 
must  call  all  hands  out,  and  Port  Lyttelton  will  be  practically 
blocked  till  suspended  men  are  reinstated.  Can  you  instruct 
Whitcombe  and  Tombs  railway  department  not  responsible 
through  civil  commotion.'  This  telegram  met  with  almost  mii- 
versal  disapproval.  When  it  was  plain  that  the  Eailway  Com- 
missioners were  not  going  to  move  from  the  position  they  had 
taken  up,  the  MaritimeCoiuicil  threatened  to  boycott  the  port  of 
Lyttelton,  and  as  it  quickly  became  evident  that  this  could  not 
be  done  without  involving  the  whole  colony,  the  threat  became 
one  of  a  general  strike  throughout  the  colony. 

For  some  days  there  was  intense  public  excitement,  and  strong 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Whitcombe  and  Tombs  to  induce 
them  to  accept  arbitration,  by  other  employers  who  were 
thoroughly  scared. 

On  August  7th  Messrs.  Whitcombe  and  Tombs  received  an 
ultimatum  from  the  secretary  of  the  Maritime  Comicil  in  the 
following  terms : — 

*  The  Comicil  instruct  me  to  offer  arbitration  for  the  second 
time  on  the  same  terms  as  formerly  ;  should  you  decline,  all  re- 
sponsibility of  future  trouble  rests  with  you,  as  the  Council  are 
prepared  to  uphold  the  rights  of  labour  at  all  hazards.' 

Arbitration  was  finally  refused  by  the  Company  on  August  12th, 
and  for  the  next  four  days  it  was  considered  almost  certain  that 
a  general  strike  would  follow  ;  but  on  August  16th  the  Maritime 
Council  published  their  decision  to  the  effect  that  no  strike  would 
take  place,  but  that  the  Council  would  deal  with  the  Company  on 
simple  but  effective  lines  ;  that  until  they  fell  in  with  the  general 
practice  of  their  trade,  this  Company  would  be  compelled  to  stand 
out  in  miserable  relief  as  the  only  firm  in  the  colony  who  refused 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  labour  and  true  principles  of  Unionism. 
This  sudden  change  of  tone  was  caused  by  the  Maritime  Council 
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becoming  aware  that  the  railway  men,  knowing  that  the  Eailway 
Conamissioners  were  well  prepared  for  a  strike,  would  refuse  to 
obey  if  they  were  ordered  to  go  out. 

The  attempted  boycott  of  the  Company  continued  for  some 
time  longer  but  was  gradually  dropped,  as  public  attention  was 
occupied  with  the  strike  which  took  place  in  September.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Unions  to  pack  the  school  committees 
at  the  election  last  April,  but  this  utterly  failed,  the  moderate 
Unionists,  in  some  cases,  stating  at  the  election  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  which  might  prejudice  the 
education  of  their  children.  It  should  be  noted  that  so  far  from 
there  being  any  attempt  at  combination  against  the  Unions  on 
the  part  of  employers,  the  bulk  of  them  did  their  best  to  persuade 
the  Company  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Unions,  and  that  the 
result  was  not  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Unions  was  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  the  managing  director  of  the  Company  backed  up 
by  the  shareholders.  In  this  respect  the  victory  won  by  the  Com- 
pany is  particularly  interesting  when  compared  with  that  of 
employers  generally  over  the  strike  in  September. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  New  Zealanders  is  the  advantage 
gained  by  placing  the  railways  under  the  control  of  a  non-pohtical 
board  not  responsible  to  the  Government  of  the  day.  This  was 
done  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  for  five  years  mider 
an  Act  passed  in  1888. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  say  what  might  have  happened  had  political 
pressure  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  railway  authorities  at  the 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  general  election  took  place  at  the 
■end  of  last  year. 

II 

It  is  not  often  that  a  struggle  the  result  of  which  could  under 
any  circumstances  only  be  loss  to  both  parties,  has  been  entered 
upon  with  so  little  reason  as  the  strike  in  New  Zealand  last 
year.  On  looking  back  upon  it,  it  is  diflBcult  to  avoid  the  convic- 
tion that,  so  far  from  being  brought  about  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  capital  to  crush  labour,  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  struggle,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary want  of  generalship  shown  by  the  leaders  of  the  labour 
party.  In  the  first  place,  the  trouble  began  in  Australia,  where 
labour  alleged  certain  grievances,  whether  truly  or  not,  we  are 
not  concerned  with  here.  While  this  struggle  was  going  on,  it 
was  plainly  the  policy  of  the  labour  party  to  help  their  brethren  in 
Australia,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  keeping  their  own  hands 
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free ;  instead  of  which  they  began  a  quarrel  with  our  Union 
Steamship  Company,  which  almost  immediately  brought  them 
face  to  face  with  the  whole  of  the  employers  of  New  Zealand,  a 
result  which  any  man  of  reasonable  ability  could  have  foreseen. 

Again,  on  the  supposition  that  they  deliberately  entered  upon 
an  aggressive  war,  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  one  would  have  ex- 
pected them  to  have  chosen  the  most  favourable  time  for  them- 
selves, i.e. J  when  they  could  have  inflicted  the  maximum  of  dis- 
comfort on  the  community.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  First,  the  time 
chosen  was  the  commencement  of  our  summer,  when  a  coal  famine, 
the  most  formidable  weapon  the  labour  party  possessed,  was  least  to 
be  feared  ;  secondly,  instead  of  keeping  their  aggressive  intentions 
concealed  till  the  time  for  action  came,  they  had  by  their  action  to- 
ward Messrs.  Whitcombe  and  Tombs  created  such  a  scare  that 
large  stocks  of  all  kinds  had  been  collected  even  by  private  indivi- 
duals; thirdly,  the  time  chosen  was  that  at  which  trade  and  work  of 
all  kinds  was  slack ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Union  Company  to  run  fewer  boats ;  and  the  harvest  being  two 
months  off,  the  country  hands  were  able  to  pour  down  to  the 
ports,  where  the  wages  to  be  earned  were  such  a  revelation  to 
them,  that  one  result  of  the  strike  has  been  a  permanent  transfer 
of  labour  from  the  country  to  the  ports,  and  vice  versa. 

With  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  three-fourths  of  the  strikers  could  not  even  now  give  any 
reason  for  the  strike.  The  only  one  I  ever  heard  from  any  of  the 
rank  and  file  was  *  that  capital  was  combining  to  crush  labour,' 
the  truth  of  which  we  will  examine  presently. 

Although  the  rate  of  wages  was  never  made  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint, a  rough  idea  of  the  rates  may  be  of  interest  to  English 
readers,  if  only  to  enable  them  to  realize  what  loss  the  men 
risked,  and  in  many  cases  suffered,  through  their  mistaken  loyalty 
to  their  leaders.  The  average  wage  paid  by  the  Union  Company 
to  their  seamen  and  firemen  was  stated  by  the  chairman,  the 
Hon.  G.  McLean,  to  be  £7  per  month,  with  £1  14s.  average 
addition  for  overtime.  This  was  admitted  as  correct  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Millar,  the  secretary  of  the  Maritime  Council,  at  the  labour 
conference  held  in  Wellington.  For  work  in  port  the  wages  paid 
to  wharf  labourers,  lumpers,  &c.,  are  Is.  3d.  per  hour  with  2s.  per 
hour  for  overtime ;  a  day's  work  consisting  of  eight  hours. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  the  assertion  that  capital  was  combining 
to  crush  labour.  It  is  true  that  the  Union  Company,  I  think  in 
1884,  joined  the  Australian  Shipowners'  Association ;  but  in 
reference  to  this  I  will  again  quote  Mr.  Millar,  the  leader  of 
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the  Unions  in  New  Zealand.  In  his  speech  at  the  labour  con- 
ference, he  said,  '  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  we  requested 
that  the  Union  Company  should  withdraw  from  the  Shipowners' 
Association  ...  we  knew  that  the  Union  Company  must  keep 
in  with  that  association  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  their  trade.*  No  other  combination  of  employers  was 
formed  in  this  country  until  after  the  strike  commenced.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  aggression  of  labour  forced  em- 
ployers to  combine  in  self  defence. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  strike  itself  the  rela- 
tions of  the  unions  to  one  another  should  be  understood.  In 
New  Zealand  the  Maritime  Council  w^as  the  supreme  body ;  to  it 
all  the  unions,  Seamen^s,  Wharf  labourers,  Carriers,  &c.  &c.,  were 
affiliated,  as  also  the  Marine  Officers — of  which  more  presently. 
The  Maritime  Council  was  in  its  turn  affihated  to  the  Maritime 
Council  of  Australia.  All  this  elaborate  organization  had  quite 
recently  been  completed,  a  fact  which  is  significant  when  the 
question  arises  as  to  who  were  the  aggressors.  The  Maritime 
Council  of  New  Zealand  consisted  of  five  persons,  and  though 
not  representative  of  all  the  affiliated  unions,  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  such.  Its  secretary,  and  the  for  some  time  dictator  of 
New  Zealand,  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Millar. 

With  regard  to  the  affiliation  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Officers* 
Association  with  the  Maritime  Council  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  Australian  strike.  In  doing  this  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  those  interested  to  Mr.  Champion's  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  April  last  on  the  Crushing  Defeat  of  Trades 
Unionism  in  Australia  ;  his  description  of  the  blind  loyalty  of 
the  unions  to  their  leaders  in  Australia  and  the  utter  want  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  shown  by  those  leaders  will  apply  equally 
well  to  New  Zealand. 

In  Mr.  Champion's  article  it  will  be  seen  that  *  the  shipowners 
refused  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  marine  officers  until  they 
withdrew  from  their  alliance  with  the  men  under  their  command.' 
For  this  action  our  Union  Company,  which  was  a  member  of  the 
Shipowners'  Association,  was  held  responsible  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  their 
officers  to  affiliate  with  the  Maritime  Comicil,  while  they  them- 
selves had  joined  the  Shipowners'  Association,  was  the  most 
effective  argument  against  the  company  the  union  leaders  used. 
The  Company's  defence  can  be  inferred  from  the  words  in  italics 
quoted  from  Mr.  Champion's  article  '  under  their  command.' 

The  events  which  led  to  the  strike  here  can  be  very  shortly 
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stated.  The  Union  Company's  intercolonial  boats  were  first 
delayed  in  Australia,  and  on  their  using  free  labour  to  get  them 
away,  their  crews  were  called  out  on  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  and 
though  the  Unions  generously  offered  not  to  interfere  with  their 
coastal  boats  if  the  Company  would  consent  to  give  up  its  Aus- 
tralian trade  until  further  orders  from  them,  the  offer  was  refused  s 
free  labour  was  advertised  for  and  war  was  declared.  Until  thi; 
time  the  Union  Company  had  had  strictly  union  crews. 

In  describing  the  events  that  followed,  I  must  premise  that  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Port  of  Lyttelton  only,  but  the  experience  of 
other  ports  was  almost  identical ;  moreover,  Lyttelton  being  the 
chief  port  of  the  Canterbury  plains  and  therefore  able  to  draw 
large  supplies  of  labour  from  the  country,  took  the  lead,  and  was 
able  to  send  assistance  to  other  ports. 

Before  the  strike  broke  out  here,  the  price  of  produce  at 
Sydney  was  rapidly  advancing  to  famine  rates,  and  naturally  our 
farmers  were  anxious  to  reap  the  benefit.  The  strikers,  therefore, 
at  once  had  the  farmers  arrayed  against  them,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  their  assistance  that  the  Union  Company  won  such  a 
complete  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  Seamen*s  Union  called  out  their  men 
from  the  Union  Company's  steamers,  the  wharf  labourers  went 
out,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  port  was  carried  on  by  volunteers 
and  free  labourers.  For  a  week  the  scene  in  port  was  a  novel 
one.  Men  of  independent  means,  members  of  athletic  clubs, 
bank  clerks,  schoolmasters,  &c.,  were  to  be  seen  loading  and 
unloading  ballast,  coal,  and  general  cargo,  shimting  trucks  on  the 
wharves,  in  fact  carrying  on  the  whole  work  of  the  port.  It  was 
astonishing  how  soon  they  adapted  themselves  to  their  new 
work ;  for  the  first  two  days  there  was  natmrally  considerable 
confusion,  but  after  that  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  most 
orderly  manner. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  regular  gangs  of  free  labomrers 
from  the  country  were  organised,  and  in  a  month's  time  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  an  onlooker  to  realise  that  such  a  thing  as 
a  strike  was  in  existence.  Of  course  this  irruption  of  free  labour 
brought  about  other  complications  with  the  unions ;  first  the 
cooks  and  stewards  on  board  the  steamers  objectQ,d  to  provide 
meals  for  the  free  labourers,  and  went  out.  (As  a  volimteer  during 
the  first  week  I  can  only  say  I  wish  they  had  gpne  out  before :  I 
can  still  smell  the  salt  junk  they  provided  for  us  on  the  first  day.) 
This  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  leading  residents  of  Christ- 
church  combining  to  send  down  cooked  provisions  to  the  port. 
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Next  the  railway  hands  employed  on  the  wharf  went  out, 
rather  than  work  with  free  labour,  but  volunteers  were  easilv 
found  to  do  the  necessary  shunting,  c^-c. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  here  to  the  labour  party  for  their 
orderliness.  Speaking  generally,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  strike  was 
ever  conducted  in  such  a  friendly  manner  by  both  sides.  Outrages 
on  free  labourers  there  were,  and  some  bad  ones ;  but  the 
unionists  as  a  body  never  countenanced  them  ;  indeed,  after  the 
first  excitement  was  over  the  volunteer  workers  could  and  did  go 
amongst  and  talk  with  the  unionists  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
molestation  ;  even  the  non-unionist  labourers  had  little  to  fear. 
The  different  feelings  with  which  the  volunteers  and  the  non- 
unionists  were  regarded  by  the  unionists,  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  action  of  the  men  on  board  one  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company's  steamers,  who  notified  to  their  captain  that  they  would 
handle  coal  put  on  board  by  volunteers  but  not  that  put  on  board 
by  non-unionists. 

Of  course  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  unionists  to  get 
the  free  labourers  to  join  them,  often  successfully,  but  some  of 
their  attempts  were  productive  of  anmsing  results.  In  one  case 
two  burly  fellows  arrived  in  port  and  were  immediately  taken 
charge  of  by  the  unionist  pickets,  who  spared  neither  time  nor 
money  in  making  their  stay  in  port  agreeable  to  them.  At  last 
the  unionists  broached  the  subject  of  their  joining  them,  and  were 
met  with  very  flattering  remarks  as  to  unions  in  general  and  the 
pickets  in  particular,  but  they  (their  guests)  did  not  see  any 
particular  advantage  in  joining  a  union  then  as  they  had  just  got 
a  big  bush  falling  contract  in  the  North  Island. 

From  the  first  the  coal  difficulty  was  the  most  serious.  The 
New  Zealand  coal  fields  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  from 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales.  This  source  of  supply  was  of 
course  cut  off  when  the  strike  took  place  in  Australia,  and  when 
our  own  troubles  began,  the  miners  in  the  New  Zealand  mines 
struck  rather  than  supply  vessels  manned  by  non-union  crews. 
The  railway  authorities  and  the  gas  companies  had  large  stocks, 
but  manufacturers  and  private  individuals  generally  suffered 
severely,  the  manufacturers  in  most  cases  having  to  discharge 
their  hands,  which  produced  serious  distress.  For  domestic 
purposes  only  very  limited  quantities  of  coal  could  be  obtained 
at  £5  a  ton. 

The  shipping  companies  made  arrangements  for  shipments 
from  Cardiff  and  Japan,  but  before  these  could  come  to  hand,  they 
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found  great  difificulty  in  fulfilling  their  engagements.  Within  a 
fortnight  of  the  commencement  of  the  strike,  associations  of 
employers  were  formed  throughout  the  colony ;  at  Christchurch 
their  work  mainly  consisted  in  opening  a  labour  bureau  and 
organising  the  country  districts,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up 
regular  supplies  of  labour.  Before  the  formation  of  the  Employers* 
Association  in  Christchurch,  the  arrangements  for  keeping  the 
port  of  Lyttelton  open  were  undertaken  by  a  leading  merchant, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Stead,  and  the  Farmers*  Co-operative  Association  of 
Canterbury,  represented  by  their  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  Turnbull ;  to 
these  two  gentlemen  Canterbury,  and  indeed  the  colony  generally, 
owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude. 

Early  in  October  the  Government,  acting  upon  instructions 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  invited  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  meet  in  conference  at  Wellington,  but  the  Employers* 
Associations  declined  to  take  part  in  such  a  conference,  unless  the 
unionists  admitted  their  right  to  engage  free  labour,  and  would 
consent  to  work  with. free  labourers.  This  the  unionists  refused 
to  do,  and  though  the  Hon.  G.  M'Lean  represented  the  Union 
Company,  he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  employers  present, 
and  the  conference  had  no  result. 

The  further  progress  of  the  strike  can  only  be  described  as  a 
process  of  *  fizzling  out  * ;  within  six  weeks  of  its  commencement, 
the  Union  Company  had  resumed  the  regular  running  of  their 
steamers  and  the  Railway  Commissioners  their  ordinary  train 
service,  which  latter  had  been  curtailed,  not  by  a  general  strike 
of  railway  employees,  who  would  not  come  out  as  a  body,  but  in 
consequence  of  diminished  traflBc  and  also  with  a  view  to  economy 
of  coal. 

One  by  one  the  strikers  in  every  direction  found  their  places 
filled,  and  could  not,  if  they  would,  resume  work.  Applications 
were  made  to  the  Government  to  afford  facilities  to  the  strikers 
to  take  up  land,  and  even  before  the  strike  was  formally  ended 
the  employers*  associations  were  abjectly  entreated  for  work. 
At  present  we  have  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  men,  than  whom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  body,  reduced  to  poverty  through 
their  loyalty  to  leaders,  who  from  first  to  last  have  done  nothing 
but  exhibit  their  unfitness  for  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  in  Lyttelton  is  as  follows  : — 

Emanating  from  the  Employers'  Association,  a  company  has 

been  formed  called  the  Canterbury  Stevedoring  Association,  its 

objects  being  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Lyttelton  and 

provide  labour  for  the  same.    Its  articles  provide  that  no  dividend 
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exceeding  6  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  to  shareholders,  and  that  any 
surplus  shall  be  devoted  to  one  or  more  of  the  following : — 

(a)  bonuses  to  its  employees ;  (b)  investments  on  their 
behalf ;  (c)  the  formation  of  a  provident  and  accident  fund  for 
them  ;  (d)  a  reserve  fund. 

Almost  simultaneously  a  Lyttelton  Lumpers  and  Wharf 
Labourers'  Association  was  formed  ;  its  object,  as  stated  in  its 
rules,  being  to  promote  harmony  between  employers  of  labour 
and  workmen  in  Lyttelton,  and  to  prevent  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
Its  rules  provide  that  its  committee  of  management  shall 
consist  of  nine  members  ;  the  chairman  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Stevedoring  Association,  and  four  members  to  be  directors  of 
the  same,  who  are  all  to  be  deemed  members  of  the  Lumpers 
Association.  The  remaining  four  members  of  the  committee  are 
to  be  elected  by  ballot  from  the  Lumpers'  Association. 

The  two  associations  mutually  pledge  themselves  to  employ 
and  work  for  each  other  exclusively,  and  the  rules  of  the  Lumpers* 
Association  further  provide  that  no  labourer  belonging  to  a  union 
not  affiliated  shall  be  eligible  for  membership,  and  that  affiliation 
with  any  union  shall  not  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee  of  management.  Members  wishing  to  join  must  also 
have  their  names  submitted  for  approval  to  the  committee.  No 
entrance  fee  is  charged,  but  a  monthly  contribution  is  levied  for 
a  sick  and  accident  fund,  a  nucleus  of  which  is  provided  by  a 
donation  of  i^'lOO  from  the  Stevedoring  Association. 

In  this  port  the  whole  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  these  two 
associations ;  capital  and  labour  are  in  each  other's  arms,  and 
everything  is  most  harmonious.  The  Maritime  Council  is  prac- 
tically defunct,  and  recently  what  was  looked  upon  as  the 
strongest  union  in  the  colony,  viz.  the  West  Coast  Miners* 
Union,  has  disbanded  itself. 

As  was  expected,  the  distress  this  winter  is  very  serious,  and 
special  appeals  are  being  made  for  its  relief.  Since  the  failure  of 
the  strike  the  labour  party  has  devoted  its  attention  to  the  ballot- 
box,  and  at  the  last  general  election  the  labour  candidates  were 
almost  universally  successful.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
result  of  this  will  be,  but  seeing  that  the  leaders  of  the  late  strike 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  new  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Labour  party  has 
learnt  by  experience,  and  will  use  the  enormous  power  our 
franchise  gives  them,  not  to  wage  an  aggressive  warfare  with 
•capital,  but  to  encourage  it  for  their  own  be^  '^^ 

"SWOOD 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  CIRCULATION 

OF  THE  RUPEE. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  of  recent  years  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  metalhc  currency  in  circulation  in 
different  countries.   In  England,  Newmarch  based  his  calculations 
upon  a  somewhat  arbitrary  amount  supposed  to  be  in  existence 
in  an  antecedent  period,  to  which  he  made  additions  or  deductions 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  movements  of  specie.      In  America 
the  several  masters  of  the  mint  have  similarly  compiled  annual 
estimates  of  the  circulation,  which  are  more  reliable  owing  to  the 
greater  interest  taken  in  the  subject  and  to  the  fact  that  greater 
pains  have  been  taken  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  coin  indus- 
trially consumed.     In  France,  De  Foville  has  followed  in  Jevons's 
footsteps,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  contributed  anything 
original  to  his  method,  though  the  basis  of  his  calculations  is  more 
extended,   and   the   reasoning  exhibited  in  a  form  more  easily 
intelligible  to  mathematical   minds.     In  India  the  material  for 
forming  estimates  by  Jevons's  method  is  unique,  for  there  exists  a 
record  for  an  unbroken  series  of  years  from  1876  of  an  examina- 
tion extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  rupees.     Two  of  the 
objections  therefore  frequently   urged   against  the  English  esti- 
mates— viz.  that  the  numerical  basis  is  slender  and  that  the  month 
and  years  taken  are  not  representative — have  less  force  when  used 
against  the  Indian  figures. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  suggestions  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  appointed  in  1887,  I  have 
in  the  latter  portion  of  this  essay  tried  to  measure  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  coinage  of  various  years  owing  to  hoarding,  export, 
and  the  arts.  As  the  loss  has  always  been  stated  with  moderation, 
it  is  probable  that  the  circulation  is  rather  smaller  than  my  final 
results  indicate. 

The  only  feature  of  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  figures  here 
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followed  which  is  in  any  way  original  lies  in  the   attempt    to 
utilize  facts  that  can  be  deduced  from  their  serial^  nature. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  circulation  from  1876  to  1890  is 
approximately  constant,  it  follows  that  the  variations  of  the  per- 
centages representing  the  several  coinages  which  make  up  the  mass 
circulating  are  approximately  identical  with  their  absolute  move- 
ments. It  is  of  course  evident  that  any  such  constancy  is  not  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  facts ;  for,  assuming  the  circulation 
to  be  in  equilibrium  with  requirements,  and  the  annual  loss  to  be 
a  quantity  varying  according  to  an  ascertained  law,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  fresh  mintage  other  than  normal  will,  as  the  case  may  be, 
swell  or  contract  the  quantity  circulating — in  other  words,  the 
varying  quantities  of  each  coinage  in  existence  are  not  precisely 
represented  by  the  variations  in  their  respective  contributions  to 
the  circulation  as  shown  by  the  percentages  in  my  first  table. 
There  is  also  a  disturbing  element  in  the  reappearance  of  coin 
from  hoards  in  times  of  distress,  and  for  other  reasons  from 
abroad. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  arguments  hereafter  employed  will  be 
considered  as  subject  to  these  qualifications  and  defects. 

Before  entering  into  the  heart  of  the  subject  it  will  be  best  to- 
give  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  examinations 
have  been  conducted.  In  India  there  are,  excluding  native  States, 
eight  principal  centres  of  Government — namely,  Assam,  the  North- 
West  Provinces  (including  Oudh),  the  Punjab,  Bombay,  Madras, 
the  Central  Provinces,  Burma,  and  Bengal.  These  centres  are 
again  divided  into  administrative  units  called  districts.  In  each 
of  these  there  are  public  treasuries,  while  each  in  turn  has  one  or 
more  branch  treasuries,  subordinate  to  it.  In  1875  directions  were 
issued  to  each  head  of  a  district  to  open  a  bag  of  one  thousand 
or  two  thousand  rupees  at  random,  and  to  report  its  contents 
according  to  year  of  mintage.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a 
bag  containing  coin  received  from  a  rural  part  of  the  district 
should  be  selected  when  convenient,  in  order  to  better  arrive 
at  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  circulation.  The  collec- 
tive result  of  this  census  reduced  to  100  is  given  below 
(Table  A). 

The  same  results  are  repeated  in  Table  B,  but  the  highest 
figure  in  the  row  corresponding  to  each  year  has  been  raised  to 
100,  to  admit  of  a  comparison  of  the  relative  rates  of  disappear- 
ance of  each  year's  mintage. 

A  My  best  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  for  valuable  hints 
in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  argument. 
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The  results  given  in  Table  A  have  been  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  censuses  of  the  eight  provinces, 
which  will  be  found  in  detail  in  Appendix  B.     It  will  be  observed 
that  the  provincial  figures,  and  those  in  Appendix  B,  of  which 
each  is  the  arithmetical  mean,  though  they  agree  in  showing  a 
very  regular  sloping  away  or  disappearance  of  each  year's  coinage, 
are  of  varying  composition.     The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  a  consideration  of  the  several  amounts  coined  by  the 
three  mints,  and  the  action  of  Government  and  trade  regulating 
the  distribution.     Thus  the  circulation  of  Madras,  when  the  local 
mint  was  idle  for  five  years  after  1835,  and  stopped  altogether  in 
1869,  naturally  consisted  chiefly  of   the  coinages  between  1845 
and  1869.     Its  trade  being  also  local,  this  tendency  has  stiffened, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  this  Presidency  and  in  Mysore  the  coin 
circulating  is  rather  past  middle  age.     Of  recent  years,  it  has 
drawn  largely  from  Bombay.     The  Punjab  is  largely  fed  by  re- 
mittances from  the  currency  department  of  the  same  Presidency  : 
the  railway  receipts  which  accumulate  at  Ajmere  and  the  salt 
revenue  at  Sambhur  are  also  utilized  for  supplying  this  province 
and   the   North- West.     From    1884,   extensive   expenditure   for 
military  defences  commenced  on  the  Punjab  frontier,  resulting  in 
special  remittances  towards  Quetta.     The  Hyderabad  circulation 
is  fed  by  trade,  through  the  postal  revenue,  and  by  specie  from 
Bombay  to  pay  for  the  European  staff  stationed  there.     Bombay 
of  course  supplies  itself,  and  sends  out  specie  on  Government 
account  to  its  own  districts  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  rest  of 
its  internal  supply  is  obtained  by  traders  taking  coin  to  pay  for 
cotton  in  the  west  and  wheat  and  seed  in  the  north  and  east.     In 
1885  and  1886  it  was  found  unnecessary  for  Government  to  supply 
Karachi,  as  was  usual,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  the  year's 
earnings  of  the  North-West  railway  being  available.     The  North- 
West  Provinces  are  supplied  by  currency  remittances  from  Bengal 
and  Bombay,  and  largely  by  trade,  the  capital  being  the  half-way 
house  of  Upper  Indian  commerce.     Bengal  is  fed  by  its  own  mint, 
by  Government  remittances  from  Bombay,  and  by  trade.     The 
Central  Provinces  draw  from  Bombay  and  Bengal  through  traders 
purchasing  wheat,  and  are  also  supplied  by  Bombay  Government 
remittances.     Assam  is   largely   dependent    on   rupees   filtering 
through  Eastern  Bengal,  and  its  currency  is  much  worn,  and  of 
an  old  age.     Burma,  in  the  winter  of  1873-74,  received  two  and 
three-quarter  crores  of  rupees  to  pay  for  rice  exported  thence  for 
the  Bengal  famine,  and  has  recently,  owing  to  the  annexation  of 
Upper  Burma,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  peacock  rupee  of  King 
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Theebaw,  received  very  large  remittances  of  specie  on  Government 
account  from  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 

The  principal  inter-provincial  movements  of  funds  have  now 
been  enumerated.  They  are  of  course  liable  to  fluctuation  :  during 
the  Burmese  war,  trade  was  dull  in  Rangoon  and  Mandalay, 
whilst  in  1888-89  the  opium  crop  failed  and  money  went  out  into 
Eastern  Bengal,  whilst  more  was  required  in  the  north  for  the 
Sikkim  Mission,  and  in  the  east  and  south-east  for  the  expedition 
to  punish  the  Lushai  raid.  In  1885-86  the  bonus  on  the  transfer 
of  the  Sind-Delhi  Eailway  was  paid  into  the  Pimjab.  In  1886—87, 
the  State  of  Gwalior  made  a  loan  of  three  and  a  half  crores  to 
Government,  of  which  31J  lakhs  were  paid  in  our  currency  :  of  this, 
twenty  lakhs  were  sent  to  the  Punjab  and  seven  to  Agra.  In 
1888-89,  over  forty  lakhs  of  rupees  entered  the  Punjab  from  the 
Pattiala  and  Kashmir  States.  With  these  and  other  rare  excep- 
tions, remittances  on  Government  account  are  made  of  unmixed 
coin,  as  it  is  easier  to  count  large  sums  in  new  coin. 

The  remarks  made  regarding  these  movements  of  public  cash 
will  not   be   generally  intelligible   without   a   brief  explanation 
of  the  Government  system  of  banking  and  paper  issue.     Until 
1861,  the  Banks  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  had  the  right  to 
issue  notes;  which  were  receivable  in  payment  of  land-revenue  to 
an  extent  of  one-third  of  the  demand  :  the  circulation  of  this  paper 
latterly  averaged  less  than  three  crores  and  a  half.     By  Act  XIX. 
of  1861,  Government  took  upon  itself  the  sole  privilege  of  issuing 
notes,  the  fiduciary  limit  being  fixed  at  four  crores.     Under  Act 
XV.  of  1870,  it  was  enlarged  to  five  crores,  by  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  then  to  six  crores,  and  last  year   to    seven 
crores.     In  1890  the  circulation  was  upwards  of  sixteen  crores. 
There  are  at  present  eight  issuing  circles,  which  as  a  rule  only 
cash  their   own   notes,  an   exception  being  made  in  favour  of 
travellers,  and  also  on  those  occasions  when  the  encashment  of 
foreign  circle  notes  suits  the  interests  of  Government.     It  has 
always  been  considered  impracticable  to  have  one  note  change- 
able throughout  the  coimtry.     Notes  of  large  denominations  are 
commonly  employed  for  remittance  purposes,  and  the  result  of 
cashing  them  freely  would  be  a  constant  shifting  of  Government 
funds  at  considerable  expense  in  order  to  discharge  them.     For 
the  same  reason  the  notes  of  a  circle  are  by  law  convertible  only 
at  the  office  of  issue,  and  district  treasuries  are  frequently  pro- 
hibited from   giving  coin  in  exchange.     During  the  vieeroyalty 
of  Lord  Northbrook  the  system  of  keeping  the  public  cash  balances 
altered.     To  quote  the  language  of  last  year's  financial  statement, 
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'  The  liability  of  the  Indian  money  market  to  extreme  pressmre  at 
times,  the  difficulty  in  adding  temporarily  to  the  amount  of  cash 
by  drawing  on  other  markets,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Government  compared  with  those  of  trade,  make  it 
desirable  that  the  State  should  not  be  exposed,  in  the  event  of  war, 
famine,  or  other  unexpected  cause,  to  the  risk  of  meeting  sudden 
and  large  demands  on  it  for  cash/    In  consequence  of  these  views 
prevailing,  the  Government  balances  in  the  Presidency  Banks 
were  reduced  to  a  regulated  minimum  and  transferred  to  reserve 
treasuries.     These  vaults  are  filled  by  an  enforced  flow   of  the 
currency  to  the  Presidency  towns  in  order  to  meet  the  drawals  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  heavy  expenditure  at  head-quarters. 
The  volume  of  this  stream  occasionally  contracts  through   the 
necessity  of  diverting  funds  to  purchase  food  in  times  of  famine, 
to  construct  strategic  railways  on  the  frontier,  and  in  the  case  of 
Burma  to  replace  the  ex-king's  currency.      In  addition  to  these 
general  movements,  there  is  in  each  province  a  flow  of  coin  to  the 
district  treasuries  in  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  a  flow  outwards 
in  the  pockets  of  traders  to  finance  crops  of  wheat,  seeds,  cotton, 
jute,  and  opium. 

The   financial   officers   of    Government    have    gradually   and 
tentatively  improved  their  system  of  banking  by  allowing  trade 
to  take  over  their  surplus  cash  at  district  treasuries  in  return  for 
a  payment  per  contra  in  the  Presidency-towns.     Of  late  years  this 
method   of  transfers   has   grown   rapidly   through   an   ingenious 
manipulation  of  the  currency  reserve.     The  law,  though  insisting 
upon  silver  being  held  against  any  issue  of  paper  above  seven 
crores,  does  not  specify  where  it  should  be  stored.     Advantage  is 
now  taken  of  this  silence  to  open  what  are  called  currency  chests, 
to  which  is    transferred   the  cash   surplus  of  a  district.      while 
an    identical    amount    is   transferred   in    the  opposite   direction 
at  the  capital  from  the  currency  reserve  to  the  reserve  treasury. 
The  Finance  Minister  gave  an  instance  in  point  in  March  last 
year.     I  quote  his  words  :  '  In  Bengal  the  accruing  revenue  of  the 
opium  districts  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  these  districts  in 
the  charge  of  a  currency  agency,  an  equivalent  being  immediately 
released  to  the  treasury  in  Calcutta.   A  fortnight  hence  this  money 
will  be  wanted  for  payments  to  opium  cultivators  in  the  districts, 
but  by  that  time  the  land  revenue  from  Eastern  Bengal  will  have 
been  received,  and  being  in  like  manner  made  over  to  the  currency 
department  will  liberate  the  coin  when  it  is  wanted.'  ^    Expedients 

^  In  Appendix  C  will  be  found  the  specie  remittances  made  for  the  last  three 
years  by  the  Bank  of  Bengal  and  the  Government  moneys  taken  over  by  it. 
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of  this  kind  are  undoubtedly  economical  in  reducing  the  number 
of  cash  remittances,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  employed 
{  with  considerable  prudence  to  prevent  a  run  on  any  one  circle 

I  affecting  its  solvency.     Moreover,  the  policy  of  employing  these 

cash  reserves  by  storing  them  in  outljring  districts  renders 
the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  really  convertible  paper 
currency  more  remote  than  ever. 

This  long  digression  upon  the  movements  of  cash,  the  Paper 
Currency  Act,  and  the  handling  of  Government  funds,  may  have 
appeared  to  be  only  remotely  relevant,  but  it  has  been  introduced 
to  demonstrate  the  following  propositions,  that  (a)  the  tendency  of 
late  years  has  been  towards  the  domestication,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
rupees  circulating  in  each  province,  this  circulation  being  normally 
replenished  from  the  provincial  mint  or  by  direct  remittances  of 
new  coin,  and  that  (b)  this  tendency  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
inter-provincial  movements  of  cash  due  to  famine,  public  works 
expenditure,  and  trade. 

The  following  tables  show  the  variations  from  year  to  year  of 
the  percentages  of  each  coinage  present  in  every  year's  circulation, 
by  expressing  the  difference  each  figure  in  any  row  of  Table  B 
and  the  figure  immediately  preceding  as  a  percentage  of  that 
preceding  figure.  For  example,  taking  the  year  1874  in  Table  B 
84'507  in  the  fourth  column  is  15'493  per  cent,  less  than  the  entry 
in  the  third  column.  I  therefore  substitute  15*493  in  Table  C  for 
84-507  in  Table  B.  Similarly  75*117  in  the  fifth  column  of 
Table  B  is  11*112  per  cent,  less  than  84*507  in  the  fourth  column  ; 
11*112  is  therefore  entered  in  Table  C,  and  so  on.  Table  C  is 
chronological,  while  Table  D  is  framed  by  bringing  together  in 
one  column  the  maximum  percentages  of  each  year.  This 
maximum  is  represented  in  each  case  by  100. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  coinages  from  1874  to  1890,  the 
percentage  present  in  any  given  year  of  any  given  coinage  is  on 
the  average  less  by  7*355  per  cent,  the  next  year.  The  similar 
shrinkage  of  the  earlier  issues  is  on  the  average  5*407  per  cent. 
The  mean  of  these  two  rates  is  6*881.  I  therefore  assmne  the  future 
rate  to  be  6*5  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
years  in  which,  at  this  rate,  these  mintages  would  disappear ;  the 
diminution  of  a  mintage  to  01  of  its  original  amount  being  taken 
as  equivalent  to  its  disappearance. 


Table  E. — Shotuing  the  disappearance  of  the  varioiis  mintages. 


1 

3 

'           4 

1 

» 

o 

0 

7 

Coinage 

Percentage 

present 
in  the  cir- 
culation of 

1890, 
in  laklis. 

•9 

i                                                1 

Number  of 

Year  of 

Amount 
yearly 

Amount 
that  has 

Remarks. 

Year. 

in 
crores. 

4-352 

5  ears 
taking  to 
disappear. 

67 

disappear- 
ance. 

1941 

disappear- 
ing, 
in  lakhs.  1 

6-421 

disappeared 
j      in  1890 
in  lakhs.  1 

1874 

1    102-736 

deducted  from 
ut  in  1890  the 
ed  -537  of  the 
lows   that   the 
1 176-19  crores. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

3099 

4  095 

13-480 

1-4 
1-6 
5-55 

74        , 
76        ' 
94        ' 

1949 
1952 
1971 

4-187 

6-388 

14-340 

1      62-806 

75-432 

186-420 

1878 

9-658 

3-65 

88        ! 

1966 

10-975 

131-700 

1879 

8-872 

3-35 

87        1 

1966 

10197 

112-167 

1880 

7-218 

3-25 

86        , 

1966 

8-393 

83-930 

J'^S.'Sl 

1881 

1882 

-559 

7-148 

-45 
406 

57 
89 

1938 
1971 

-980 
8-031 

8-820 
64-248 

lakhs) 
emain, 
889  foi 
efore  i 
ot  exce 

1883 

2-314 

1-1 

70 

1953 

3-305 

22-136 

1884 

8-848 

2-85 

84 

1968 

5-771 

34-626 

do  SR  Q-^  S 

1885 

9-903 

6-15 

96      : 

1981 

10-316 

61-575 

1886 

5-202 

3-4 

87        ' 

1973 

5-979 

23-916 

1887 

8-860 

7- 

97        1 

1984 

9-134 

27-402 

JO  o  oo"  o 

1888 

7-076  1 

5-1 

93        ' 

1981 

7-608 

16-216  : 

1889 

7-466 

3-95 

89       ' 

1978 

8-388 

8-388 

^i!  o  o'i 

— 

1 
1 

- 

—    

§^1*11 

1 

2-sl^ 

Total   ... 

1 

104150 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

112-412 

998-516 

1 

2.2-32 

1  Column  6  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  entries  in  column  2  by  those  in  cfdumn  4  ;  and  column  7 
is  compiled  ftom  column  ti. 

The  figures  in  column  7  are  underrated ;  for  the  mortality  is 
greatest  in  the  infancy  of  a  mintage,  as  Table  D  shows,  and  this 
higher  rate  affects  a  larger  body.  Accordingly,  175*19  crores 
is  probably  an  estimate  far  in  excess  of  the  truth.  This  fac 
can  be  more  clearly  seen,  if  the  same  reasoning  is  exhibited 
in  a  form  which  closely  resembles  Jevons*s  method.  He  com- 
menced by  assuming  that  the  whole  of  the  coinage  of  1863  and 
1864  was  in  circulation  in  1867.  My  tables  on  pages  723,  724 
show  with  exactness  when  the  coinage  of  any  year  probably  con- 
tributed its  largest  proportion  to  the  circulation,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  following  table  it  has  been  assumed  with  Jevons  that 
he  whole  of  that  year's  coinage  was  then  in  circulation  : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  coinage  of  the  year  has  been  in  each  case 
substituted  for  this  largest  proportion,  and  I  have  then  for  every 
succeeding  year  applied  to  these  figures  the  rates  of  shrinkage  as 
indicated  by  the  first  table  on  page  723,  which  is  as  it  were  the  bed 
of  Procrustes  on  which  all  these  coinages  are  racked  ;  e.g.  the 
estimates  based  on  the  coinage  of  1874  have  been  arrived  at  by 
substituting  4'352  for  213  in  the  1877  column  in  Table  A  on  page 
723,  and  3'677  for  1*8,  and  soon.  The  result  goes  to  show  that  the 
circulation  in  1890  was  about  127*286  crores.  This  table  however 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  wastage  of  the  coin  between  the  year 
of  its  coinage  and  the  year  when  it  contributes  its  largest  share  to 
the  circulation.  A  glance  at  columns  1  and  2  of  Table  D,  page  730, 
will  show  that  the  average  yearly  shrinkage  of  each  coinage  is 
8*302  ^  per  cent,  after  its  attainment  of  its  maximum  contribution. 
This  deduction  must  of  course  be  taken  not  upon  the  entire  coin- 
age of  the  year,  but  only  upon  such  portion  of  it  as  has  passed  into 
the  circulation.  The  method  followed  in  framing  the  table  on 
page  734,  whenever  it  differs  from  the  last,  is  most  easily  understood 
by  an  example.  Taking  for  instance  the  estimates  on  the  coinage 
of  1877,  the  figures  1*641  and  13*304  have  been  reduced  by  8*302 
per  cent,  and  the  reduced  figures  substituted  for  them,  namely 
1*521  and  12*332.  The  sum  of  the  differences  between  them  and  the 
former  figures  has  been  deducted  from  13*480,  reducing  this  entry 
to  12*239,  which  figure  therefore  replaces  the  coinage  of  the  year. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  is  put  forward  with  the  utmost 
diffidence.  I  am  painfully  conscious  that  problems  of  this  kind 
should  be  left  to  mathematicians,  and  that  the  reasoning  here  set 
forth  contains  at  least  one  serious  difficulty. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  contribution  made  by  each 
coinage  to  the  circulation  is  very  similar,  taking  the  volume  of 
each  coinage  into  account.  The  table  on  page  735  shows  this 
very  clearly.  The  last  columns  show  the  deviations  from  the 
general  average,  which  is  represented  by  the  proportion  100  :  73. 

I  now  propose  to  make  some  estimates  on  the  basis  adopted  by 
Jevons.  It  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  result  from  Indian 
figures,  for  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  rupee  is  not  like  the 
sovereign  in  its  ubiquitous  circulation,  and  that  its  mintage  is  con- 
fined to  one  country  only,  yet  it  is  hoarded  and  melted  to  an  extent 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Jevons  found,  on  an  enumeration  of 
one  hundred  thousand  sovereigns  in  1867,  that  rather  more  than 

^  This  figure  is  the  mean  between  7-686  and  8*919,  the  averages  shown  for  the 
1874  to  1886  coinages  excluding  1881,  for  which  year  the  coinage  was  smaU  and  its 
movement  irregular. 
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Table  H. — Showing  the  percentage  which  each  coinage  forms  of 
the  circulation  in  the  third  year  after  its  mintage. 


Year. 

Coinage  in 
crores. 

Percentage 

present  in  the 

third  year  after 

issue. 

Variation  from 
average  per  cent.i 

•  *  • 

15-2 

•     •     B 

7-7 

« •  • 

- 

1874    

1875    

4-352 
3-099 
4-095 

13-480 
9-658 
8-872 
7-218 
•559 
7-148 
2-314 
4-848 
9-903 
5-202 
8-860 
7-076 
7-466 

11-764 

2-13 
2-75 
3- 
10-95 
6-7 
6-3 
4-85 

•8 
6-55 
1-8 
3-8 
6-9 
3-7 
7- 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

24-59 
•27 

•  •  • 

4-16 
13-8 
6-34 

1876    

1877    

1878    

1879    

1880    

1881    

1882    

1883    

18-1            \'.\ 
4-25    !       ... 
4-85    1       ... 
3-86 
2-43 
5-47 

1884    

1885    

1886    

1887 

1888   

•  •  ■ 
■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

1889    

1890   

one-fifth  were  of  the  years  1863  and  1864,  and  has  stated  that  he  felt 
certain  after  drawing  up  many  averages,  that  this  proportion  must 
be  near  the  truth.  (It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  if 
a  more  scientific  method  was  adopted  to  ascertain  this  proportion. 
For  example,  my  original  table  is  the  mean  of  the  provincial 
averages,  but  the  proportions  would  be  more  accurate  if  a  different 
value  was  assigned  to  each  province  according  to  the  compara- 
tively greater  or  less  volume  of  their  circulation.)  Jevons,  after 
ascertaining  his  proportion,  commenced  by  assuming  that  the 
whole  of  the  coinages  of  1863  and  1864  was  in  circulation,  and 
had  suffered  no  loss.  It  then  follows  that  the  total  circulation  must 
be  five  times  the  coinage  of  1863  and  1864.  The  table  given  on 
page  736  gives  the  result  of  a  similar  calculation  from  my  figures. 
By  way  of  experiment,  I  have  taken  several  years  as  basis. 
As  it  is  obvious  that  estimates  founded  on  the  coinage  of  earlier 
years  must  be  largely  excessive  owing  to  greater  wastage,  I  have  in 
the  table  on  p.  737  reduced  the  figures  on  which  they  turn  in  each 
case  according  to  the  system  employed  in  forming  Table  G  ;  that 
is,  the  wastage  after  the  year  each  mintage  came  completely  into 
circulation,  up  to  the  year  employed  as  quotient,  has  been  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  differences  given  in  Table  A  on  page  723. 

In  the  next  table,  the  wastage  prior  to  the  year  of  complete 
circulation  has  been  calculated  at  8*302  per  cent.,  as  was  done  in 
Table  G. 

^  Omitting  1881  on  the  average,  100  becomes  73*58  the  third  year  after  issue. 
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CIRCULATION    OF    THE    RUPEE  739 

1  have,  moreover,  undertaken  to  calculate  independently  the 
loss  suffered  by  each  coinage  taken  as  basis  between  its  year  of 

ssue  and  the  year  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  calculation. 
This  loss  is  due  to  four  causes — export  by  sea  and  land,  hoarding, 
melting,  and  destruction. 

Export  by  Sea. — Withregardtothe  first,  export  by  sea,  the  statis- 
tics require  a  little  sifting.  As  already  stated,  the  export  of  rupees  i 
not  distinguished  from  other  coins  in  the  Custom-house  returns. 
Enquiry  has,  however,  been  made,  and  the  figures  now  given  are, 
with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Arabian  imports,  believed  to 
be  rupees  only.  To  check  the  Indian  figures  for  Mauritius  and 
Ceylon,  I  took  the  precaution  of  obtaining  them  as  given  by  the 
Custom-houses  of  both  places,  and  the  two  have  been  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  Indian  figures  in  Appendix  D.^  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  close  agreement  between  the  two 
records,  except  with  regard  to  the  Ceylon  export.  As  the  Custom 
officers,  both  here  and  in  those  islands,  state  that  there  is  no  export 
or  import  of  bullion  to  either  of  these  places,  I  have  taken  the 
highest  figures,^  which  are  the  Indian,  to  be  the  most  correct. 
The  remaining  figures  of  export  or  import  by  sea  have  also  been 
taken  from  the  Indian  Financial  Statistics.  As  those  for  the  im- 
port from  Arabia  appeared  so  very  high  in  the  face  of  the  small 
export,  enquiry  was  made  of  the  several  Custom-house  officers, 
who  have  reported  the  exact  composition  of  this  year's  import  to 
be  ,\-th  dollars  and  y\th  rupees.  A  deduction  at  this  rate  has, 
therefore,  been  made. 

^  The  Mauritius  Government  estimate  that  the  circulation  of  rupees  in  that  colony 
is  654  lakhs.  The  manager  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  thinks  75  lakhs  a  more  reason- 
able figure. 

2  Except  for  1875-76  in  the  case  of  Mauritius,  when  I  have  taken  Mauritius  figures. 
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There  are  other  points  to  be  taken  account  of — the  un- 
registered movements  of  rupees  in  small  vessels,  and  to  and  from 
Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  due  to  coolies  passing  both  ways,  and  the 
amounts  carried  by  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  The  numbers  of  these 
coolies  according  to  the  Ceylon  Blue-books  are  given  below  : — 


i  1876.   1877.  ;  1878.  ,  1879.  :  1880.  1881. 


1882. 


1883.  i  1884.     1885.     1886.    1887.  '  1888.     188». 


Number  of  Iin-  i  I 

migrants  from  !  j  i  i  ,  ' 

India  to  Cey-  j  !  ,  I  ,  I  i 

Ion  235,482  298,729  105,862  82,669  45,343  54,204 '51,640139,055  ,45,962  46,665  39,907  72,660  81,710  t>4,459 


Namber  of  Emi- 
grautji  fi*oni 
Ceylon  to  i 
India  '. 149,699    27,990 


91,744  81,093  73,533  61,415.58,356 '51, 205 150,128  48,525  45,250155,121  55,380  52,016 


These  labourers  go  across  mainly  for  the  season  from  Tinnevelly , 
Tanjore,  and  Madras,  and  take  very  little  cash  with  them.  After 
allowing  for  the  earnings  of  women  and  children  being  less  than 
those  of  the  men,  and  for  the  fact  that  occasionally  a  labourer  re- 
turns with  the  accumulated  savings  of  several  years,  it  is  thought 
that  twelve  rupees  is  a  reasonable  estimate  per  head  for  those  who 
come  back  and  eight  annas  for  those  migrating.  With  regard  to 
.  Mauritius,  Mr.  J.  F.  Trotter,  the  official  Protector  of  Emigrants  in 
that  colony,  writing  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  gives  the  following 
figures  for  silver  specie  declared  by  emigrants  returning  to 
India  : — 


188G 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


76,409 
49,832 
60,657 
52,784 
22,579 


These  amounts  being  declared  are  of  course  included  in  the 
Custom-house  figures.  I  have  estimated  Es. 20,000  as  the  amount 
returning  to  this  country  undeclared.  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook 
and  Son,  in  whose  hands  are  the  arrangements  for  the  pilgrim 
passenger  traffic,  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  figures  for 
1889,  in  which  year  11,544  pilgiims  embarked  for  Jeddah.  Their 
agent,  who  has  had  five  years'  experience  of  the  traffic,  informs 
me  that  11,500  persons  is  about  the  average  number.  From  what 
he  says,  I  estimate  Es.80  a  head  for  the  quantity  out-going  and 
Rs.l5  the  other  way.     Half  a  lakh  may  be  estimated  for  tlie  un- 
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registered  export  to  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
and  Jamaica,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  the  French 
possessions  of  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  St.  Croix,  the  colony 
of  Natal  and  the  Island  of  Fiji,  to  all  of  which  places  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  flow  of  Indian  labour  that  cannot  be  supposed  to 
embark  entirely  devoid  of  silver  money. 

There  is  also  probably  a  considerable  loss  through  coin  being 
paid  away  in  London  by  lascars,  by  passengers  at  Gibraltar, 
Marseilles,  Brindisi,  Malta,  Aden,  and  Port  Said,  and  by  export  in 
various  ways  to  China,  the  Straits,  European  Turkey,  and  other 
countries.  A  good  deal,  no  doubt,  returns,  but  some  is  lost,  and 
some  must  find  its  way  into  mints,  collectors'  cabinets,  the  melting 
pot,  or  to  countries  like  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  where  it  is  current. 
For  all  these  movements  outwards,  I  estimate  five  lakhs,  and  three 
lakhs  for  the  quantity  returning. 

Export  by  Land. — I  now  come  to  the  inland  trade,  of  which 
the  statistics  are  appended.  The  figures  recorded  at  the  register- 
ing stations  on  the  frontier  for  the  export  and  import  of  treasure, 
which  have  been  omitted,  are  entirely  unreliable,  and  it  is  natural 
that  this  should  be  so.  In  unsettled  tracts,  few  care  to  admit  the 
possession  of  valuables.  The  balance  of  trade  can,  however,  be 
ascertained  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy,  for  the  main  articles 
of  the  trade  are  bulky  and  difficult  of  concealment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  India^ 
and  must,  therefore,  be  defrayed  in  rupees.  It  is  really  more  un- 
favourable than  it  appears,  as  there  is  a  large  unregistered  trade 
in  gems,  gold  dust,  musk,  and  opium.  On  the  western  frontier, 
the  balance  is  the  other  way  ;  but  owing  to  the  immense  military 
and  public  works  expenditure  in  Afghanistan,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  reliable  conclusion  regarding  the  movements  of  silver. 
Moreover,  any  favourable  balance  if  it  were  due  to  trade  would  be 
in  the  main  discharged  not  in  rupees  but  in  the  currency  of  the 
debtor — namely,  Kussian  roubles,  Afghan  rupees,  Bokharan  gold 
mohurs,  and  gold  dust  from  Yarkund.  I  have,  therefore,  omitted 
all  figures  for  this  frontier. 

The  figures  of  commerce  with  Sikkim,  Munnipur,  and  Hill 
Tippera,  have  not  been  included  in  the  first  two,  because  they 
are  now  practically  British  territory,  and  the  last  two,  because 
being  internal  native  States  they  are  an  integral  part  of  India. 
In  Table  N,  the  figures  shown  here  as  excess  of  imports  or 
exports  have  been  taken  conversely  to  represent  exports  and 
imports  of  rupees.  Personally  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  expor 
of    rupees    thus    calculated    is    under-estimated.      Besides   the 
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undeclared  trade  already  alluded  to,  there  must  exist  a  consider- 
able drain  of  rupees  westwards,  which  is  disguised  by  the  failure 
of  the  statistics  of  that  frontier  to  exhibit  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  correctly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rupee  circulates 
freely  in  Western  Thibet,  Bhutan,  Nepal,  Afghanistan,  and 
Beluchistan. 

Hoarding. — Information  upon  this  source  of  disappearance  is 
pecuUarly  meagre.  It  is  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  usual  for  those 
that  hoard  to  communicate  the  fact  to  their  neighbours.  Of  late 
years,  however,  many  have  in  preference  to  hoarding  invested  in 
Government  paper.  Although  it  is  true  that  hoarding  is  not  so 
prevalent  as  formerly,  and  has  not  fallen  in  past  years  very 
heavily  on  the  present  currency,  the  habit  bred  of  distrust  and 
ignorance  during  centuries  of  anarchy  cannot  be  easily  eradicated. 

This  hoarding  may  be  said  to  take  two  forms,  that  practised 
by  old  and  wealthy  families  or  princes,  and  that  by  the  ordinary 
population.  The  former  is  the  result  of  habit  and  tradition  ;  the 
hoard  is  jealously  preserved,  and  if  means  allow,  has  pro  tanto  a 
tendency  to  increase.  It  comes  in  time  to  be  part  of  the  family 
heirlooms,  and  its  reputed  extent  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  household.  This  form  of  hoarding,  however,  is  gradually 
disappearing  :  the  original  cause,  fear  of  civil  tumult,  has  passed 
away,  and  the  presence  of  an  increasing  market  for  investment, 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  4  per  cents.,  or  family  misfortunes, 
sooner  or  later  have  the  effect  of  emptying  the  family  vault. 
Notable  instances  of  the  dissipation  of  large  hoards  have  occurred 
in  recent  years.  In  one  instance,  th«  Maharaja  of  Gwalior,  a 
Mahratta  chief,  lent  the  Government  upwards  of  three  crores  of 
rupees,  of  which  all  but  thirty  lakhs  was  in  native  coin.  The 
Maharaja  of  Burdwan's  accumulation  (principally  of  sicca  rupees) 
has  disappeared  in  litigation  and  investment ;  and  recently  large 
hoards  of  Arcot  rupees  from  Madras,  and  Chilki  rupees  from 
Kashmir,  have  passed  into  our  mints.  In  Bengal,  I  have  been 
informed  of  several  other  instances  in  which  considerable  hoards 
of  sicca  rupees  were  found  to  exist  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  land- 
holders on  the  occasion  of  their  property  passing  into  the  control 
of  the  Court  of  Wards.  There  has,  in  fact,  always  been  a 
tendency  to  hoard  native  coins  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  former 
sicca  currency,  which  was  of  a  better  fineness  than  our  present 
rupee  ;  this  preference  has  extended  also  to  Furruckabad  rupees, 
which,  owing  to  an  error  in  the  trial  plate  not  discovered  till 
1825,  are  better  than  standard,  and  being  for  many  years  light 
weight,  cause  loss  to  any  one  tendering  them  to  the  mint  as 
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bullion.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  quantity  of  such  coin 
available  for  secretion  has  naturally  decreased,^  and  therefore, 
though  the  habit  is  less  universal,  there  is  a  considerable  drain 
upon  the  present  currency  yearly.  This  would  no  doubt  be  of 
serious  extent  were  it  not  the  case  that  the  depreciation  of  silver 
has  largely  induced  the  habit  of  hoarding  gold  in  preference  to 
the  discredited  white  metal. 

Taking  into  consideration  these  facts,  and  that  the  native 
princes  chiefly  responsible  for  this  drain  can  and  do  hoard  their 
own  coin  or  that  of  their  neighbours  in  preference  to  ours,  I  am 
disposed  to  put  the  annual  quasi-permanent  disappearance  of 
Government  rupees  due  to  this  cause  at  less  than  half  a  crore.  I 
would  put  it  even  lower,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
Southern  India  the  priestly  trustees  of  temples  still  accumulate 
the  offerings  of  pilgrims. 

The  second  kind  of  hoarding,  practised  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  I  propose  to  neglect,  and  treat  the  amounts,  thus  tem- 
porarily withdrawn,  as  still  in  circulation.  The  currency,  as 
indeed  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  low  rate  of  wearage,-  circulates 
very  sluggishly;  it  is  probable  that  the  major  portion  is  more 
or  less  detained  by  each  household.  Some  keep  it  to  tide  over 
intervals  between  harvests  until  it  gradually  disappears  ;  some 
retain  it  for  payments  of  their  rents,  while  others  more  provident 
or  better  off  lay  it  by  until  the  stress  of  famine  first  robs  them  of 
this,  then  of  their  wives'  ornaments,  and  lastly  of  their  plough 
cattle.  The  occasional  expansion  of  the  circulation  due  to  this 
cause  could  perhaps  be  traced  through  the  Tables  C  and  D,  on  pages 
728,  730,  as  the  proportion  of  the  older  mintage  should  in  years  of 
distress,  owing  to  their  reappearance  from  these  hiding  places,  be 
greater  or  show  a  slower  rate  of  disappearance  than  is  normal. 
This  and  other  interesting  questions  may  possibly  be  capable,  of 
determination  when  the  volume  circulating  each  year  has  been 
ascertained  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision. 

Accidental  Loss, — It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  destruction  or  loss  of  rupees.  Much  of  this 
occurs  out  of  India,  and  is  therefore  taken  account  of  in  the 
export  statistics.  A  little  may  be  lost  in  the  river  or  near  the 
sea  coast  when  a  country  boat  is  upset  or  wrecked  by  a  storm. 
Some  is,  no  doubt,  charred  \u  the  conflagrations  that  are  very 

'  A  leading  bullion  broker  in  Calcutta  informs  me  that  many  of  the  sicca  rupees 
released  from  the  Burdwan  vaults  are  still  in  the  market,  whore  there  is  a  demand  for 
them  as  ornaments  and  for  hoarding  purposes. 

-  I  have  elsewhere  calculated  this  to  be  about  -OG  grain  yearly. 
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common  in  Indian  villages.  A  small  amount  also  of  the  recent 
mintage  occasionally  finds  its  way  to  the  mint  owing  to  its  being 
shroff-marked,  soldered,  or  otherw^ise  defaced,  whilst  a  little  is,  no 
doubt,  dropped  or  lost  sight  of.  A  lakh  of  rupees  yearly  has  been 
estimated  luider  this  head. 

There  is  also  the  loss  due  to  reminting  of  our  currency  by 
native  mints.  The  principal  of  these  now  are  Hyderabad,. 
Gwalior,  Kashmir,  Baroda,  and  Jeypur.  It  has  been  foiuid 
impossible  to  get  exact  figures  for  the  volume  of  this  mintage, 
and  it  is  therefore  even  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
it  coined  from  rupees.  In  the  absence  of  better  information, 
perhaps  two  lakhs  a  year  may  be  put  for  the  native  coinage  from 
rupees  ;  adding  to  this  the  lakh  estimated  for  accidental  loss, 
three  lakhs  is  the  figure  taken  for  this  head. 

Melting. — Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  upon  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  rupees  are  melted  to  make  ornaments  and 
plate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  great  centres  of  silver  w^ork — 
namely,  Delhi,  Cuttack,  Cutch,  Trichinopoly,  Dacca,  and  Burma — 
bullion  is  largely  used.  Without,  however,  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  Government,  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  any  precise 
information  relating  to  the  volume  of  this  manufacture.  A 
person,  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  tells  me  that  in  Burma 
many  only  take  to  the  occupation  of  a  silversmith  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  few  but  the  larger  manufacturers  in  the 
most  populous  towns  keep  any  record  of  their  out-turn.  From 
Cuttack,  I  hear  that  the  industry,  formerly  very  extensive,  is  but 
a  shadow  of  what  it  was.  A  friend  in  Dacca  writes  that  after 
inquiry  from  the  money-changers  he  would  estimate  that  about  a 
lakh  of  rupees  are  yearly  melted  in  the  district,  whilst  the  import 
of  silver  bullion  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  found,  he  says,  expensive 
to  move  silver,  whereas  gold  is  sent  by  insured  parcel  post.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  Cuttack. 

In  large  towns  the  poorer  of  the  educated  classes,  with  whom 
it  is  a  social  necessity  to  possess  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ornaments,  sometimes  shut  their  eyes  to  the  quality  of  the 
silver,  and  their  requirements  are,  therefore,  more  conveniently 
met  by  adulterating  bullion,  the  rupee  being  protected  by  its 
fineness  and  seignorage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richer  classes 
commonly  send  for  artificers  to  melt  the  rupees  in  their  presence, 
knowing  as  they  do  the  rupee  standard,  and  distrusting  the 
smith. 

Kupees  are  also  largely  used  as  alloy  for  gold  ornaments  and 
plate.    In  fact,  as  has  been  already  stated,  sicca  and  Furruckabad 
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rupees  of  our  mintage  and  the  purer  of  the  old  Delhi  coins  have 
always  been  largely  in  request  for  melting,  and  to  this  day  the 
Sikh  or  Nanukshahi  rupee  is  extensively  so  used.  The  stock  of 
these  coins  must,  however,  be  very  scanty,  although  I  am 
informed  that  some  of  the  siccas  released  from  the  Burdwan 
hoards  are  still  for  sale.  In  the  interior  and  in  the  hills,  rupees 
are  undoubtedly  largely  melted  by  the  masses,  whose  savings  are 
thus  preserved  in  a  form  attractive  to  the  vanity  of  their  women- 
kind  and  easily  realizable  in  times  of  distress.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  amount  of  remittances  which  are  yearly  required  for 
hill  stations  like  Simla  and  Darjeeling  would  afford  an  index  of 
the  quantity  annually  melted  there,  but  unfortunately  hill  stations, 
being  usually  on  the  frontier,  supply  a  good  deal  of  the  treasure 
that  leaves  British  India  in  redress  of  the  balance  of  trade. ^  The 
writer  of  an  official  monograph  on  gold  and  silver  work  in  the 
Punjab  mentions  fourteen  places  (exclusive  of  Amritsar  and 
Delhi)  where  it  is  estimated  that  over  twenty-five  lakhs  worth  of 
silver  are  consumed  in  the  arts.  Delhi  is,  however,  infinitely  the 
most  important  centre  of  this  trade  in  the  Punjab,  and  Amritsar 
is  an  extensive  mart.  Taking  also  into  consideration  the  village 
•consumption,  perhaps  fifty  lakhs  would  be  a  moderate  estimate 
for  the  melting  of  silver  in  this  province,  and  of  this  it  is  not 
likely  that  more  than  ten  lakhs  is  from  rupees. 

The  rupee  of  William  the  Fourth,  coined  from  1835  to  1840, 
is  supposed  in  some  parts  of  India  to  be  of  purer  and  better 
quality  than  the  rest  of  our  present  currency,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensively melted  on  this  accomit.  It  might  be  thought  possible 
that,  its  rate  of  disappearance  being  considerably  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  next  issues,  some  calculation  could  be  made  showing 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  melted,  but  the  attempt  is  rendered  too 
difficult  owing  to  this  rapid  disappearance  being  to  an  luiascer- 
tainable  degree  due  to  its  being  largely  under  weight  and 
abnonually  shroff-marked. 

It  is  probable  that  fifty-five  crores-  of  the  net  coinage  prior  to 
1835  have  disappeared  through  other  causes  than  remintage.  Of 
this  something  no  doubt  has  disappeared  after  1835,  still  the 
annual  disappearance  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  IJ  crores 
a  year.  As  the  export  bullion  trade  in  this  period  was  not  large, 
and  the  frontier  trade  hardly  existed,  it  is  probable  that  at  least 

*  The  remitUuces  to  Simla  and  Darjeeling  yearly  are  given  in  Appendix  E. 

-  Viz.  seventy-eight  crores  (the  net  issues  since  1835)  plus  five  crores  existiiig  of 
former  currencies,  minus  twenty-three  crores  subsequently  recoined  on  accoont  of 
Government,  minus  two  crores  tendered  by  individuals,  minus  three  crores  melted  in 
nati\'e  mints.     This  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  in  my  article  in  the  journal. 
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half  a  crore  of  this  annual  disappearance  was  due  to  melting. 
Since  then  the  population  has  probably  increased  by  30  per  cent., 
and  its  material  wealth  still  more  rapidly,  whereas  the  balance  of 
imported  bullion  available  for  the  arts  has  not  been  large.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  for  the  present  time  an  estimate  of  a 
crore  of  rupees  annually  melted  is  within  the  truth.  Personally, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  consumption  is  considerably  greater  ; 
but  in  making  estimates  where  guessing,  more  or  less  scientific, 
predominates,  it  is  better  to  understate  the  truth. 

Having  now  touched  upon  the  causes  of  disappearance  and 
reappearance  of  the  rupee,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  all  the 
figures  in  one  table  (p.  749). 

The  next  step  necessary  is  to  determine  the  composition  ^  of 
these  totals. 

The  sea  export  is  mainly  from  Bombay,  and  may  therefore  be 
taken  to  be  of  about  the  same  composition  as  the  coin  circulating 
in  that  Presidency.  The  inland  export  has  been  supposed  to 
consist  of  something  between  the  Simla  and  Darjeeling  circula- 
tion and  that  of  the  western  frontier. 

Hoarding  falls  mainly  on  the  older  coin,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
calculated  upon  the  Central  Provinces  average.  Accidental  loss 
and  remintage  are  taken  at  the  combined  average.  Loss  from 
melting,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  supposed  fact  that  one-third 
takes  place  in  large  cities  and  the  rest  in  the  interior  and  hills, 
probably  falls  on  a  circulation  somewhat  older  than  the  combined 
average  by  which  I  have  computed  it. 

Reappearance  may  be  taken  to  be  in  each  case  of  export  from 
stratas  of  coin  one  year  older  than  those  affected  by  the  export. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  vary  the 
figures  for  hoarding  and  melting  according  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  year,  although  in  a  year  of  scarcity  considerable  quantities  of 
old  coin  must  reappear  from  hoards,  and  new  coin  must  suffer  less 
loss  from  melting  and  hoarding. 

Some  of  the  figures  given  upon  page  736  in  Table  I  have  been 
corrected  upon  these  lines,  and  are  given  on  the  following  page. 

*  For  the  composition  of  the  circulation  in  different  places,  see  Appendices  B 
and  G. 
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Estimate  based  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
antecedent  year       .... 

Estimate  based  on  the  3rd  and  4th 
antecedent  year      .... 

Estimate  based  on  the  4th  and  5th 
antecedent  year      .         .      *  . 


i  Total 
^  Divisor 
(  Average 


Estimate  based  on  the   2nd   antece-  ' 

dent  year    

Estimate  based  on  the  3rd  antece-  , 

dent  year    

Estimate  based  on   the   4th   antece-  | 

dent  year I 

Estimate  based  on   the   5th   antece-  i 

dent  year         

I  Total 

^  Divisor     . 

(  Average    . 


1888. 

1 

1889. 

1890. 

122-4 

132-02 

t 

1 

122-01 

1 

124-16 

127-99 

121-94 

... 

129-33 

133-15 

246-56 

2 
123-28 

389-34 

3 
129-78 

377-1 

3 
125-7 

114-07 

137-21 

127-82     1 

127-42 

123-37 

117-78 

118- 

129-71 

130-50 

•  ■  • 

128-58 

134-61 

369-49 

3 
119-83 

518-87 

4 
129-72 

510-71 

4 
127-68 

Note. — As  the  census  of  the  coin  takes  place  in  May,  the  year  of  taking  it  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  1890  figure,  calculated  ux>on  the  second  year,  the  deduction  has  been 
based  on  two  years  and  flve-twelfths. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  estimates  with  those  in 
Tables  G  and  K  for  the  same  years  : — 

1888.  1889.  1890. 

Table  G  112-160  116-671  118-2841 

Table  K,  Estimate  B  11316  114-39  119-26 

Present  Estimate     11983  129-72  127-68 

It  will  serve  no  good  pm^ose  at  present  to  carry  these  esti- 
mates any  further,  in  the  absence  of  a  searching  criticism  on  the 
methods  adopted.  My  own  belief  is  that  these  figures  slightly 
over-estimate  the  mass  of  rupees  at  present  existing  in  India. 

F.  C.  Harrison 

1  The  number  of  rupees  circulating  in  the  respective  years  is  found  by  multiplying 
each  figure  in  the  text  by  ten  million. 

*^*  The  Editor  regrets  that  he  is  obliged  by  want  of  space  to  postpone  to  next 
number  the  remainder  of  the  paper,  in  which  the  author  takes  account  of  the  coin 
l3dng  unissued  in  the  Gk>vemment  reserves,  estimates  the  volume  of  National 
mintages,  and  supports  his  conclusions  by  copious  appendices,  to  many  of  which 
reference  has  been  made  above. 
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The  Origin  of  Property  in  Land.  By  Fustel  de  Coulanges. 
Translated  by  Margaret  Ashley.  With  aD  introductory 
chapter  on  the  English  Manor,  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1891.) 

Mrs.  Ashley  has  done  good  service  to  the  English  reader  in  trans- 
lating this  important  essay  upon  the  origin  of  property  in  land.       That 
land  in  primitive  times  was  held  in  common  by  the  tribe  or  village,  had 
settled  almost  into  an  axiom  of  economic  history.    M.  Fustel  de  Conl- 
anges  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as 
agrarian  communism  ;  he  only  aimed  at  showing  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  has  been  admitted  is  totally  insufficient.     With  this  object  he 
examined  the  authorities  cited  by  such  writers  as  Von  Maurer,  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen,  M.  Viollet,  and  M.  de  Laveleye.     The  results  of  that 
examination  appear  in  the  essay  now  translated.    It  would  be  absurd  to 
pronounce  confidently  between  these  distinguished  disputants  without 
having  scrutinised  the  sources  from  which  they  quote.     But  M.  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  it  must  be  confessed,   has  reopened  an  enquiry  which 
apparently  had  been  almost  concluded.     The  whole  body  of  evidence  as 
to  primitive  forms  of  property  in  land  will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 
It  is  against  Von  Maurer  and  the  theory   of  the  mark,  that  M.   de 
Coulanges  points  his  heaviest  battery.      He  denies  that  the  notices 
of    German  usage,  which  we  find  in  Caisar   and  Tacitus,  afford  any 
reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  mark.     Certainly  he  appears 
to  be  correct  as  against  Von  Maurer  in  denying  that  the  word  *  ager  *  in 
these  writers  is   to   be   taken   as   the  equivalent   of  *  ager   publicus.' 
*  Arva  per  annos  nmtant  *  he  observes,  does  not  mean  *  they  annually 
exchange  lands  with  one  another,*  but  *  they  annually  shift  their  culti- 
vated fields  to  a  new  part  of  the  territory.'      Great   inequalities   of 
condition,  he  insists,  distinct  classes  of   nobles,  freemen,  serfs,   and 
slaves,  present  themselves  in   the   ver}^   earliest   periods   of   German 
history.     The  division  of  the  soil,  effected  at  a  later  period  by  the 
German  conquerors  in  the  Roman  provinces,  he  plausibly  maintains  to 
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have  been  a  division  made  once  for  all  and  giving  rise  to  full  private 
property.  Coming  down  to  a  still  later  period,  which  affords  the 
collections  of  laws  and  of  charters  quoted  by  Von  Maurer  as  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  the  mark,  M.  de  Coulanges  complains  that 
Von  Maurer  has  ignored  the  far  more  copious  proof  which  they 
afford  of  the  existence  of  private  property  in  land.  M.  de  Coulanges 
cites  many  passages  to  show  that  in  these  records  the  term  mark  is 
used  merely  to  signify  a  boundary  or  the  land  included  within  a 
boundary.  In  these  records  the  gift,  sale,  and  devise,  of  lands,  are 
fully  recognised.  The  references  to  common  forest,  or  to  common 
pasture,  on  examination,  testify  to  nothing  more  than  such  cases  of 
joint  ownership  by  two  or  three  persons,  as  may  be  found  in  all  ages, 
or  to  common  enjoyment  by  the  serfs  or  tenants  of  a  lord  who  owned 
both  the  arable  and  the  waste  land.  In  dismissing  Von  Maurer,  M.  de 
Coulanges  sums  up  as  follows  : — *  Go  over  the  innumerable  quotations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  of  his  book  :  more  than  two-thirds  relate  to 
private  property ;  of  the  rest,  some  hundreds  are  concerned  with 
minor  points  unconnected  with  the  subject ;  not  a  single  one  touches 
the  main  question,  or  if  there  are  any  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  do 
so,  the  slightest  examination  shows  that  they  have  been  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted '  (p.  61). 

M.  Viollet  and  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  so  far  as  they  build  upon  Greek 
or  Roman  authorities  are  still  more  severely  handled.    M.  de  Coulanges 
rightly  treats  the  inference  from  the  poetical  age  of  gold  to  primitive 
communism  in  land  as  unwarrantable  euhemerism,  the  vain  attempt  to 
distil   history  from  mythology.      Moreover,  as  he  remarks,  the  age  of 
gold  is  always  represented  as  an  age,  not  of  cultivation,  but  of  idleness  ; 
an  age  of  spontaneous  plenty  in  which  every  one  had  more  than  enough, 
and  no  property,  whether  collective  or  individual,  could  arise.      The 
more  historical  authorities  quoted  in  favour  of  collective  ownership  of 
land  by  the  primitive  Greeks  or  Italians,  he  shows  to  be  equally  insuffi- 
cient.     The  common  meals  of  Sparta  were  not  furnished  out  of  the 
produce  of  common  land,  since  we  know  that   common   meals   were 
introduced  into  Sparta  at  a  time  when  private  property  had  already 
been  established,   and  that,  as  time  went  on,    many   Spartans  were 
excluded  from  the  common  meals  because  they  were  too  poor  to  make 
any    contribution.      The    communism    recommended    by  Plato,    and 
established  by  Pythagoras,  was  clearly  exceptional,  a  philosophic  freak 
at  variance  with  the  universal  habits  of  Greek  life.     The  restrictions 
upon  sale  or  devise  of  land  so  frequent  in  early  Greek  law,  were  intended 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  family,  not  of  the  community,  which  would 
not  have  suffered  by  one  citizen  transferring  to  another  his  interest  in 
the  common  land.     Finally  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour 
of  Greek  agrarian  communism  is  ludicrously  small  when  we  consider 
how   much   evidence   can   be   adduced   on    the   other  side.      *  Every 
authority  ought  to  be  consulted,  the  whole  of  Greek  literature  ought  to 
be  studied,  in  treating  of  such  a  problem  as  M.  VioUet's '  (p.  95).    *  Alike 
No.  4. — VOL.  I  3  c 
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for  Cireeoe  and  for  Rome  M.  de  Laveleye  has  got  together  a  number  of 
authorities  ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  quotation  that  is  exact,  or  that 
has  tlio  meaning  he  attributes  to  it '  (p.  121). 

Nor  do  the  instances  of  agrarian  communism  collected  by  M.  de 
Laveleye  from  countries  less  civilised  and  less  well  known  than 
ancient  Greece  or  Italy  pass  unchallenged  by  M.  de  Coulanges.  Of 
the  Russian  viir  he  observes,  first,  that  it  was  until  a  few  years  ago 
an  association,  not  of  owners,  but  of  serfs  labouring  on  the  land  of  a 
lord,  and  secondly,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  mir  is  disputable,  some 
authorities  placing  its  origin  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Agrarian 
conuuunism  is  found  by  M.  de  Laveleye  in  the  island  of  Java,  but  there 
it  seems  to  have  arisen  either  out  of  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  sugar, 
and  cofifee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch  Government,  or  out  of  the 
necessities  of  rice  growing.  In  some  provinces  of  the  island  it  is 
unknown,  and  in  the  rest  it  exists  alongside  of  private  property  in 
land.  The  agrarian  communism  of  the  southern  Slavs  turns  out  to  be 
merely  the  proprietorship  of  the  joint  undivided  family.  The  Swiss  *  all- 
mend  '  is  merely  the  village  common  which  is  found  in  many  countries, 
but  usually  side  by  side  with  private  estates,  and  has  never  been  proved 
to  be  more  ancient  than  they.  On  the  citations  from  travellers, 
respecting  the  agrarian  communism  of  various  rude  peoples,  M.  de 
Coulanges  makes  some  remarks  worthy  to  be  treasured  up  by  all 
students. 

*  Nothing  is  rarer  or  more  difficult  than  an  accurate  observation.  .  .  . 
A  traveller  makes  the  general  statement  that  amongst  the  Caribbeans 
or  the  Yoloffs,  he  has  seen  a  partition  of  land  or  has  been  told  that 
such  a  thing  was  customary.  But  has  he  observed  between  whom  the 
partition  took  place  ?  Was  it  amongst  the  members  of  the  same  family, 
or  amongst  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village,  or  between  the 
villages  and  all  the  various  parts  of  the  tribe  or  nation  ?  These  are 
shades  of  difference  that  a  hasty  traveller  cannot  notice  and  that  a 
historian,  equally  hasty,  refrains  from  enquiring  into.  And  yet  the 
character  and  consequences  of  the  partition  depend  altogether  upon 
the  answer  to  this  question '  (p.  115). 

But  as  a  refutation  of  the  theory  of  primitive  agrarian  communism, 
this  essay  is  obviously  incomplete  in  two  important  particulars.  The 
upholders  of  that  theory  have  laid  great  stress  upon  those  vestiges  of 
the  free  village  community  which  they  profess  to  have  discovered  in 
the  medisBval  manor.  They  have  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  village  communities  of  modern  India.  On  these 
topics  M.  de  Coulanges  says  little.  He  disavows  the  doctrine  that  the 
feudal  manor  replaced  the  free  village,  but  does  not  develop  any  other 
theory  of  its  origin.  He  refers  to  India  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
against  M.  de  Laveleye,  but  does  not  examine  the  modem  evidence 
afforded  by  India.  These  deficiencies  Professor  Ashley  seeks  to  supply 
in  his  able  and  interesting  preface.  He  gives  us  the  key  to  his  theorj^ 
of  the  manor  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Seebohm's  English   Village 
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Community  *  has  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  inner  life  of 
medisBval  England.'  He  denies  that  there  is  any  clear  documentary 
evidence  for  the  free  village  community  in  England.  *  The  great 
majority  of  the  early  grants  of  land,  beginning  as  early  as  674,  ex- 
pressly transfer  with  the  soil  the  cultivators  upon  it,  and  speak  of  them 
by  precisely  the  same  terms,  cassati  and  manentes,  as  were  in  contem- 
porary use  upon  the  Continent  to  designate  praedial  serfs  *  (Preface 
p.  xv).  The  conclusion  implied  is  that  the  EngUsh  manor  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Eoman  villay  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  cultivator 
is  comparatively  modern.  With  reference  to  the  Indian  village, 
Professor  Ashley  suggests  that  in  India,  as  in  other  countries,  common- 
property  may  be  reduced  to  common  cultivation.  *  Where  the  culti- 
vating group  are  in  any  real  sense  proprietors,  they  have  no  corporate 
character,  and  where  they  have  a  corporate  character  they  are  not 
proprietors  *  (Preface,  p.  xlvii).  Whether  we  accept  or  reject  this 
view,  we  must  allow  that  Maine's  theory  of  the  Indian  village  commu- 
nity was  coloured  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  the  Teutonic 
mark  elaborated  by  Von  Maurer  and  other  German  writers.  The 
Indian  evidence  must  be  re-examined.  It  is  the  chief  merit  of  the 
Essay  and  the  Preface  that  they  compel  a  new  testing  of  accepted 
theories. 

F.  C.  Montague 

Industrial  History  of  England.     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 
(London  :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1890.) 

The  difficulties  of  compressing  a  vast  subject  into  a  small  book  are 
so  great  that  cordial  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  writer  who  succeeds 
in  that  thankless  task.  Mr.  Gibbins  has  in  little  more  than  two 
hundred  pages  given  a  clear  and  vigorous  sketch  of  the  industrial 
history  of  England.  In  writing  so  brief  a  history  it  is  impossible  to  be 
very  original,  and  Mr.  Gibbins  frankly  owns  his  especial  debt  to  the  late 
Professor  Eogers.  That  he  should  have  freely  helped  himself  from  the 
stores  of  that  learned  writer  was  reasonable  enough ;  but  it  is  regrettable 
that  he  should  have  copied  the  dogmatism  and  asperity  which  might  be 
pardoned  in  Mr.  Eogers  but  are  inexcusable  in  a  younger  man.  First, 
as  regards  dogmatism.  Mr.  Gibbins  not  merely  avoids  discussion 
of  doubtful  points  which  might  overload  his  book  and  bewilder  the 
young  students  for  whom  it  is  designed,  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  hints  that 
on  any  subject  there  can  be  any  view  other  than  the  one  which  he  adopts. 
Thus  he  follows  Mr.  Eogers  in  asserting  that  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  golden  age  of  the  English  labourer  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  qualifications  suggested  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Cunningham  or 
Mr.  Denton.  Industrial  history  must  be  simple  indeed  if  we  can  always 
be  sure  that  there  is  one  view  which  is  absolutely  right  whilst  all  other 
views  are  absolutely  wrong.  Then  as  to  asperity.  Mr.  Gibbins  has. 
an  ill  word  for  almost  everybody  who    has  had  a  chance  of   doing 
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anything  in  this  world.  The  rulers  of  mankind  perhaps  deserve,  and  at 
all  events  will  not  mind,  his  severity.  What  the  historians  have  to  suffer 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  even  the  late  Mr.  Green  >vho  ex- 
pressly renounced  the  frivolity  of  writing  a  *  drum  and  trumpet  history  * 
is  made  to  tingle  for  filling  his  Short  History  with  a  string  of  battles. 
Coming  to  men  of  business,  we  find  that  capitalists  are  bad  and  land- 
owners much  worse.  Not  only  the  later  perversions  of  the  Poor- Law, 
but  even  the  original  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  a  contrivance  of  employers 
to  make  the  community  pay  the  wages  of  their  men.  Of  the  improving 
landowner  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  are  told  that  *  he  would  not 
have  done  so  much  for  agriculture  if  he  had  not  expected  to  make 
something  out  of  his  condescension.'  Certainly  he  would  not.  But  is 
not  this  rather  an  unfair  way  of  suggesting  that  it  is  only  landlords,  or 
at  most  landlords  and  capitalists,  who  ever  act  from  motives  of  self- 
interest  ?  If  the  landowners  supported  the  Factory  Acts,  if  the 
capitalists  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  *  the  working  classes 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  each  party  was  their  friend  only  in  so  far  as 
they  could  injure  their  opponents.'  No  allowance  is  made  for  any  of 
the  subtler  causes  of  human  error  ;  for  the  force  of  habit  or  tradition, 
for  the  influence  of  inadequate  theory,  for  the  difficulty  of  striking  a 
balance  between  the  good  and  evil  of  an  untried  policy.  Twice  does  the 
author  pause  to  make  the  excellent  reflection  that  historians  should 
chronicle  facts  and  not  vituperate  persons.  It  is  therefore  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  he  should  have  introduced  into  a  useful  educational 
work  the  rancour  of  party  politics. 

F.  C.  Montague 

Studies  in  Statistics,  Social,  Political^  and  Medical.  By  G.  B. 
LoNGSTAFF,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Sec.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams. 
(Stanford)  1891. 

Dr.  Longstaff  has  accomplished  a  task  almost  as  heroic  and 
beneficent  as  that  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  He  has  put  life  into  the 
dry  figures  of  the  Registrar  General. 

His  several  chapters  (often  separate  lectures  reprinted)  are  not 
meant  to  form  one  book  with  a  distinct  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
They  fall  readily  into  three  distinct  groups.  The  subject  of  the  first  may 
be  called  English  Demography  ;  its  chapters  deal  with  the  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  and  census  of  England,  with  the  growth  of  the 
towns  and  movements  of  the  population.  The  subject  of  the  second 
group  of  chapters  (which  in  this  case  are  consecutive)  is  the  Gro\vrth  of 
New  Nations  ;  to  most  readers  this  will  probably  be  the  most  attractive 
part  of  the  whole  treatise.  The  third  group  includes  the  Medical 
essays  (on  Diarrhoea,  Fever,  Consumption,  Hydrophobia).  Though 
these  medical  essays  cannot  be  adequately  estimated  by  an  ignorant 
layman,  the  latter,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  Mill's  Logic,  will  be  pleased 
to  find  in  them  some  fine  examples  of  the  Experimental  Methods  {e.g, 
p.  370). 
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The  other  groups  deal  with  statistics  of  more  immediate  service  to 
economists.  After  warning  us  that  the  main  requisite  of  a  statistician 
is  not  arithmetic  but  logic  (p.  2),  Dr.  LongstafF  explains  the  terms 
death-rate  and  *  corrected  *  death-rate  (ch.  ii.)  ;  a  high  birth-rate  is 
shown  to  be  in  no  proper  sense  the  cause  of  a  high  death-rate  ;  and 
we  are  led  to  see  the  great  difficulty  of  tracing  any  exact  connection 
between  the  three  different  factors  of  an  4tat  civil.  The  birth-rate 
tends  on  the  whole  to  follow  the  marriage-rate  (ch.  iii.  p.  14) ;  but  since 
1872  it  has  fallen  by  itself  {cf.  15).  The  marriage-rate  varies  with  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  (and  not  with  the  price  of  wheat), 
while  the  death-rate  varies  irregularly,  and  (for  example)  is  not 
necessarily  low  after  an  epidemic  (p.  18).  The  statistical  proof  of 
these  and  the  multitude  of  other  propositions  is  brought  out  by 
coloured  curves  in  diagrams  exceptionally  agreeable  to  the  average  eye 
and  exceptionally  intelligible  to  the  average  intellect. 

The  diagrams  are  lighted  up  by  timely  interpretation.     The  figures 
show,  for  example,  what  everybody  knew,  that  there  are  more  women 
than  men  in  England  ;  but  not  every  one  would  have  observed  that  the 
surplus  consists  of  widows  and  is  really  a  sign  of  the  greater  longevity 
of  the  gentler  sex  (pp.  8,  9,  249  seq.).    The  chapters  (ch.  iv.  and  v.)  on  the 
growth  of  population  in  England  and  on  migrations  form  a  transition  to 
the  second  theme  of  the  book,  the  Growth  of  New  Nations  (ch.  vi.  to  ix.). 
Our  space  forbids  analysis  of  these  chapters  ;  but  readers  with  the 
faintest  passion  for  statistics  will  discover  their  charm.     They  bring 
out,  for  example,  such  striking  facts  as  the  unique  frequency  of  census- 
taking  in  Canada,  and  the  extraordinarily  heterogeneous  composition  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  country  so  often  conceived  by  us  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement.    In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  Dr.  Long- 
staff  returns  to  English  demography,  dealing  with  our  Census,  the  results 
of  which  he  had  shrewdly  forecasted,^  and  with  our  Food  Supplies. 
We  should  not  all  of  us  join  him  in  the  hope  (expressed  on  p.  189) 
that  in  consequence  of  the  completed  settlement  of  the  Western  Statea 
of  America  the  rents  in  our  own  country  will  begin  to  rise,  though  we 
may  agree  that  this  doubtfully  desirable  result  is  very  likely  to  happen. 
It   cannot   be   denied  that  a  sceptical  view  of   the   credibility  of 
modern  statistics  will  find  some  support  from  the  pages  of  this  candid 
author.     Medical  statistics  for  any  considerable  periods  of  years  are 
made  uncertain  by  the  changes  in  the  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  diseases  (see  e.g.  pp.  316,  324,  329,  374,  394—7).     The  yearly  death- 
rates,  &c.,   are  misleading,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the  inter- 
censal  periods,  unless  they  have  been  **  ground  out  "  again  by  Thomas's 
machine  to  suit  the  actual  or  told  out  populations  as  compared  with  the 
merely  estimated  ones  (pp.  369,  378).     The  English  Census  has  often  put 
questions  that  were  either  ambiguous,  or  certain  for  other  reasons  to  be 

'  See  Economic  Journal,  June,  1891,  pp.  382  s«g.,  Sept.,  1891,  p.  547,  and  compare 
Studies  in  Statistics^  pp.  191,  203,  204,  369.  To  the  desiderata  oi  our  Census  Reports, 
we  may  add  a  general  index.     What  accident  removed  it  in  1881  ? 
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wrongly  answered  (pp.  210,  219,  220).  Our  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  the  question  of  this  year's  census  *  Are  you  employer  or  em- 
ployed ?  '  could  escape  this  condemnation.  We  are  told  that  the  registers, 
even  after  1838,  are  far  from  complete,  especially  in  regard  to  births, 
till  we  come  to  1875  (when  registration  of  births  was  made  compulsory 
under  penalties)  (pp.  12,  13).  Even  now,  in  the  Census  at  least,  the 
ages  of  the  very  young  and  the  very  old  are  stated  in  a  confused  way 
which  makes  the  exact  figures  untrustworthy  (p.  8).  Our  neighbours 
are  not  before  us  in  these  matters.  There  are  no  Eegistrar's  Returns 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  (p.  57).  The  methods  of  enumeration 
adopted  in  the  Census  of  that  nation  have  sometimes  been  very  un- 
favourable to  accuracy.^  The  number  of  immigrants  recorded  by  the 
United  States  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  emigrants  recorded  by 
the  countries  from  which  they  are  declared  to  have  come  (p.  xi.). 
When  all  the  removable  causes  of  error  have  been  removed,  or 
lessened  (as,  in  our  own  case,  they  might  be  lessened  by  a  Quinquennial 
Census),  there  would  still  remain,  in  more  cases  than  that  of  the  death- 
rate  (p.  453),  equations  *  in  which  the  number  of  unknown  quantities 

would  be  itself  unknown.' 

James  Bonar 

*  West  Barbary,'  or  Notes  on  the  System  of  Work  and  Wages  in 
the  Cornish  Mines.  By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.  London  :  Oxford 
University  Press. 

This  work  contains  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  for  the  Toynbee 
Trustees  in  the  years  1886-87.  *  West  Barbary,'  is  the  term 
that  used  to  be  applied  to  that  bleak  and  rugged  corner  of  England 
described,  it  seems,  by  a  writer  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  a  *  foreign 
country  on  that  side  of  England  next  to  Spain.'  Mr.  Price  has  inves- 
tigated the  economic  condition  of  the  Cornish  miner  with  all  his 
accustomed  care  and  thoroughness.  The  miner  is  paid  neither  by  the 
day  nor  by  the  ton.  The  work  is  put  up  to  auction,  and  that  body  of 
miners  which  offers  to  do  it  for  th^  least  sum  obtains  the  contract. 
This  method  is  adopted  as  regards  both  the  preparatory  work  and  the 
•extraction  of  the  ore.  Mr.  Price  finds  that  the  system  was  in  existence 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  quotes  some  evidence  to 
show  that  it  may  not  have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  method  of  letting  wOrk  by  auction  is  not,  however,  a  purely 
Cornish  custom.  Until  very  recently  it  was  the  usual  method  adopted 
in  the  Saarbriicken  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  mining  districts  of  Prussia. 
The  right  of  doing  a  given  piece  of  work  was  sold,  as  in  Cornwall,  to 
the  miners  who  offered  to  do  it  for  the  smallest  amount.  The  con- 
tract was  made  for  one  or  three  months.     Mr.  Price  claims  for  the 

^  In  1890  the  enumerators  were  to  be  paid  '  two  cents,  for  each  living  inhabitant, 
two  cents,  for  each  death  reported,  five  cents,  for  each  surviving  soldier,  sailor,  marine 
or  widow  of  such  '  (p.  208). 
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system  as  practised  in  Cornwall,  that  it  secures  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  adventurers  and  the  miners,  with  the  result  that  the 
maximum  of  output  is  obtained,  whilst  the  intelligence  of  the  miner  is 
stimulated  by  the  foresight  he  has  to  display  in  making  the  bargain. 
On  the  other  hand  he  finds  that  the  mortality  is  excessive,  owing  to 
the  unhealthy  conditions  that  are  allowed  to  exist  in  the  mines,  that 
the  accounts  of  wages  are  sometimes  manipulated,  that  the  articles 
sold  to  the  miners  are  charged  at  too  high  a  price,  and  that  too  long  a 
period  elapses  between  the  payments  of  wages.  Where  wages  depend 
on  the  price  realized  for  the  ore  (tribute),  the  earnings  fluctuate  much 
more  than  where  a  fixed  price  per  fathom  is  paid  for  excavation  (tut- 
work),  and  it  seems  that  the  latter  system  is  replacing  the  former. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Price  might  have  given  further  inform- 
ation, viz.,  how  far  the  system  tends  to  depress  wages.  Mr.  Price 
states  that  the  contracts  usually  result  in  the  payment  of  the  average 
wages  of  the  district,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  average  is  kept 
down  by  the  selling  of  contracts  by  auction.  In  the  districts  of  Prussia 
above  referred  to,  the  system  has  been  abolished.  This  was  one  of 
the  chief  results  of  the  strikes  that  occurred  in  1889.  The  workers 
complained  that  the  sales  by  auction  resulted  in  low  wages,  even 
though  a  *  normal  contract  *  was  supposed  to  be  kept  in  view.  The 
auction  sales  were  replaced  by  monthly  contracts,  the  terms  being 
agreed  to  by  both  parties. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Price  will  continue  his  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  the  system  he  describes,  and  extend  his  investigation  to  the 
Continent.  The  German  and  the  Cornish  customs  in  all  probability 
have  had  a  common  origin.  In  the  meantime  all  students  of  the 
economic  history  of  our  country  must  feel  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  how  wages  are  fixed  in  our 
leading  industries. 

J.  E.  C.  MUNRO 

Les  Budgets  Compares  des  cent  Monographies  de  Families  publiees 
dans '' Les  Ouvriers  Europeens''  et  ''Les  Ouvriers  des  Deux 
Mondes.''  Avec  une  introduction  par  M.  E.  Cheysson  en 
collaboration  avec  M.  Alfred  Toque.  Paris  and  Eome, 
1890.  Pp.  160,  4to,  5  francs.  (Eeprinted  from  the  Bulletin 
de  VInstitut  International  de  Statistique,  Tom.  V.,  V^ 
livraison,  1890.) 

When  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  had  reached  its  dividing 
line,  and  the  young  Eenan  **  looking  before  and  after"  pronounced  its 
function  to  be  the  preparation  of  monographs  and  nUnwires  pour  servir, 
Le  Play  was  already  toiUng  Uke  an  economic  Nethinim  to  collect  the 
trivial  and  otherwise  unrecorded  facts  of  humble  family  life,  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  Kenan's  scientific  h^ro  who  constrains  himself  arduously  and 
ingloriously  to  prepare  trustworthy  materials  for  builders  yet  unborn. 
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This  volume  is  a  reminder  that  the  works  of  Le  Play  do  follow  him. 
His  treatise  of  1855,  Les  Ouvriers  Europeans ^  contained  thirty-six 
minute  studies  of  fairly  typical  workmen's  families  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  The  International  Society  for  the  practical  study  of  Social 
Economy,  founded  in  1856  to  continue  this  work  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  has  since  published  further  monographs  at  intervals  of  about  six 
months  apiece,  under  the  title  Les  Ouvriers  des  Deux  Mondes,  The 
series,  including  Les  Ouvriers  Europ^ens,  has  now  passed  its  hundredth 
monograph  ;  and  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  quiet 
perseverance  by  means  of  which  this  result  has  been  achieved. 

M.  Cheysson,  favourably  known  on  the  Continent  as  a  distinguished 
statistician  and  man  of  action  in  social  science,  has  marked  his  term  of 
office  as  president  of  the  society  above  referred  to,  by  extracting  from 
each  study  its  central  statistical  feature,  the  budget  of  receipts  and 
expenses,  and  collating  these  under  their  several  subheads.  The 
hundred  famiUes  are  thus  distributed  :  fifty-one  in  France ;  six  in 
England  ;  thirty-three  in  eleven  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  six  in 
Africa;  two  in  Asia;  one  in  Canada  ;  and  one  in  the  United  States. 
The  analyses  of  sources  of  income  and  items  of  expense  of  each  family 
are  set  out  first  in  '  absolute  numbers '  (francs)  and  then  in  relative 
numbers  (percentages  of  total).  The  comparative  importance  on  the 
one  hand  of  wages,  common  rights,  allotments,  bye-industries,  house- 
wifery, benefit  allowances,  and  perquisites  of  all  sorts, — and  on  the 
other  of  food  stufifs  inter  se  or  with  reference  to  lodging,  furniture, 
clothing,  fuel,  light,  heat,  taxes,  &c.,  is  thus  exhibited. 

A  doubt  may  be  expressed  whether,  on  the  whole,  this  part  of  M. 
Cheysson's  labour  is  justified  by  its  result.  The  budgets  of  Le  Play 
and  his  school  are  generally  regarded  as  depending  much  upon  their 
setting  for  the  value  which  they  possess.  The  monographs  are  in  fact 
Meissonier-like  pictures,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  being  cut  up 
without  injury  into  snippets.  The  tout  ensemble  is  true  :  to  generalise 
from  any  single  part  of  it  would  be  unsafe  and  unsound,  having  regard 
to  the  few  cases  brought  under  observation.  M.  Cheysson,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  attempts  no  such  generalisation  himself.  *  Each 
monograph,'  he  says,  *  is  a  complete  though  isolated  family  portrait. 
It  may  be  of  great  interest  to  set  these  portraits  side  by  side,  just  as  in 
an  ethnographic  collection  we  arrange  the  principal  racial  types 
together  and  compare  them  trait  for  trait.' 

Further  question  arises  as  to  the  policy  of  the  slight  modifications 
of  the  original  budget  arrangement.  Thus,  instead  of  the  division  of 
drinks  into  'aromatic'  and  'fermented,'  we  find  tea  and  coffee 
lumped  with  mustard  and  other  articles  under  the  head  of  condimeyits 
et  stimulants  !  Surely  this  gives  little  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
incidence  of  indirect  taxation  through  articles  of  drink  or  even  of  food. 
For  does  not  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  defend  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duty  here  and  its  retention  in  France  on.  the  ground  that  sugared  tea  is 
a  necessary  of  Hfe  on  the  west  of  the  Channel  only  ? 
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The  brightly  written  dissertation  upon  the  nature,  method,  and 
utihty  of  family  monographs  is  particularly  noticeable  and  should  find 
many  readers  in  this  country,  which,  M.  Cheysson  can  hardly  be  gain- 
said, is  practically  the  last  to  seriously  attack  the  subject.  The  biblio- 
graphic essay  appended  to  this  publication,  though  now  twelve  months 
old,  abundantly  proves  the  activity  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  in  this  direction — an  activity  which  shows  no  sign  of  slackening 
and  must  inevitably  before  long  spread  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Eeturn  of  1889  (Expenditure  of  Working  Men,  C  5861) 

was  a  first  step.     Is  it  not  time  for  a  second  ? 

Henry  Higgs 


Free  Exchange  :  Pampers  on  Political  and  Economical  subjects, 
including  chapters  on  the  Law  of  Value  and  Unearned 
Increment,  by  the  late  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.B. 
Edited  by  Bernard  Mallet.     (Kegan  Paul)  1891. 

This  is  a  remarkably  full  and  logical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Manchester  School.  No  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  was  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Cobden  than  Mallet.  It  is  true 
that  he  sometimes  goes  beyond  his  master.  In  the  chapter  (I) 
which  deals  with  Cobden's  Political  Opinions  and  which  had  appeared 
in  1878  as  Preface  to  an  edition  of  Cobden's  *  Political  Writings,'  he 
sees  in  Bastiat  the  necessary  complement  of  Cobden  (see  e.g.  p.  23,  and 
cf.  later  p.  230,  &c.).  He  thereby  gains  for  the  doctrines  a  certain 
theoretical  completeness,  though  the  School  is  not  bound  to  follow  him 
here. 

Our  author  has  the  common  feature  of  all  true  followers  of  the 
founder ;  he  has  an  intense  faith  in  the  necessary  connection  of  politics 
with  economics  and  of  both  with  the  moral  law.  *  A  man  who  meddles 
in  public  affairs  without  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  two  phenomena  of  poverty  and  wealth  stand  to  each  other 
is  a  charlatan,  and  not  entitled  to  have  any  share  in  the  work  of 
statesmanship  '  (Letter  quoted  p.  viii.)  He  tells  us  he  himself  passed 
through  every  form  of  social  heresy  till  he  found  *  peace  in  the 
free  trade  creed,  and  with  it  the  necessary  belief  in  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  millions  both  material  and  moral,  and  therefore 
political.'  {ibid,  cf.  p.  13).  He  believed  (in  1869)  that  it  was  not 
the  Manchester  policy  but  a  neglect  of  it  and  a  reaction  against 
it  that  *  left  us  with  increased  wealth  indeed,  but  with  a  distribu- 
tion of  it  more  unequal  and  more  unnatural  than  before,  and  with 
a  large  population,  whose  chronic  wretchedness  and  degradation  is 
a  standing  reproach  to  our  civilisation  and  a  sullen  protest  against 
our  laws  '  (p.  5).  *  Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  the  national 
prosperity  has  been  principally  due  to  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
in  fulfilment  of  his  [Cobden's]  principles  '  (p.  10).  A  secure  society  rests 
upon  *  the  law  of  labour,'  *  in  the  sweat  of  thy    brow  thou  shalt  eat 
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bread '  ;  and  the  rights  of  labour,  deduced  therefrom,  are  two,  personal 
liberty  and  property,  the  free  use  of  a  man's  powers  and  faculties, -aiKi' a 
title  to  the  products  of  his  labours  to  use  or  exchange  (p.  18).  The 
central  idea  is  *  free  exchange,'  or  (to  put  the  same  idea  positively)  the 
universal  extension  of  the  rule  of  justice  and  freedom  (38,  cf.  41). 
We  need  not  give  the  application  of  Cobden's  principles  in  detail. 
Mallet  sums  them  up  in  eight  articles  (p.  40),  about  which  it  is  a  common- 
place, that  almost  every  one  of  them  represents  a  reform  desired  by 
English  politicians  of  every  hue  at  the  present  day.  It  is  no  less  a 
commonplace  that  Cobden's  policy  in  its  general  formula  is  too  vague, — 
justice  and  freedom  needing  to  be  defined  by  something  more  positive 
than  removal  of  obstacles, — and  its  special  articles  are  too  negative  ;  we 
might  lessen  military  expenditure  and  we  might  abolish  all  indirect 
taxes,  without  rectifying  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  or  securing 
the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the  English  people.  It  is  remarkable 
to  find  that  Mallet  expressly  excludes  National  Education  from  the 
eight  articles,  as.being  only  one  of  the  means  and  not  one  of  the  ends  of 
government  (pp.  40-1),  though  to  ordinary  people  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  positive  reform  than  any  of  the  favoured  eight. 
The  present  generation  consciously  or  unconsciously  has  gone  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  State  as  a  kind  of  corporation  separate  from  the 
people  and  in  treaty  with  it  to  receive  a  certain  payment  and  render 
a  quid  pro  qico.  (*  A  tax  is  nothing  more  than  a  service  contributed  to 
the  State  by  the  people  in  return  for  a  corresponding  service  rendered 
to  the  people  by  the  State  *  p.  54.)  Cobden's  services  as  a  statesman 
seem  likely  to  rank  higher  than  his  services  as  a  political  theorist. 

His  statesmanship  and  his  consistency  in  the  matter  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1860  are  well  defended  by  Mallet, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  a  clear  distinction  between  this  treaty  and  one 
such  as  the  Methuen  Treaty  of  1703  (drawn  up,  as  Cobden  would  have 
said,  on  the  principles  of  a  commercial  traveller).  The  attitude  of  the 
English  negotiators  was  altered.  The  English  saw  clearly  (in  1860)  that 
he  benefit  to  be  secured  was  the  consumer's  more  than  the  producer's 
the  gain  by  reducing  the  herring  duty  is  'more  herrings'.  See  p. 
90),  and  theij  had  no  longer  any  idea  of  bargaining  for  equivalent 
concessions. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  this  idea  was  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
Frenchmen.  It  must  be  conceded  that,  on  *  high  and  dry  '  principles  of 
laissez-faire,  England  should  have  been  content  with  what  has  been 
opprobriously  nick-named  *  one-sided  free  trade '  ;  this  was  not  only  the 
view  of  purists  like  J.  Lewis  Ricardo,  Lowe,  and  MacCuUoch,  but  it  was 
at  one  time  the  view  of  Cobden  himself  before  he  gave  up  the  hope  of 
our  teaching  other  nations  by  example.  The  very  arguments  adduced 
by  Mallet  and  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  tract  on  Commercial 
Treaties  (Cobden  Club  1870)  show  that  in  our  Treaties  of  Commerce 
from  1860  onwards  our  *  concessions  '  were  (in  our  own  mind)  to  be  only 
such  changes  as  we  should  otherwise  have  made  for  ourselves  without 
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regard  to  our  neighbours,  though  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  have 
(in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours)  all  the  appearance  of  a  real  sacrifice. 
But  (in  spite  of  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Free  Trad€  and  Fair  Trade,  1887,  p. 
218),  statesmanship  seems  to  have  demanded  what  abstract  principles 
refused,  and  the  Manchester  school  showed  that  they  could  on  occasion 
be  practical  politicians. 

The  *  Manchester '  view  of  the  extension  of  the  British  Empire  was 
perhaps  never  more  ably  presented  than  in  the  letter  on  *  Egypt  * 
printed  in  this  volume  and  dated  March  1878.  With  that  and  with  the 
letter  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  on  *  Eeciprocity  '  the  distinctly  *  Manchester ' 
portion  of  the  book  ends  ;  and  we  have  a  series  of  papers  on  subjects 
about  which  members  of  the  School  may  be  supposed  to  differ  among 
themselves  like  other  people.  In  chapter  VII.,  for  example,  Bimetallism 
is  recommended,  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  ratio  and  a  general  internationa 
agreement.  If  (it  is  argued)  any  large  international  combination 
failed,  its  failure  could  only  be  due  to  *  causes  which  would  obviate  the 
main  practical  evils  of  monometallism  ',  for  it  could  only  come  from  the 
expulsion  of  silver  by  such  supplies  of  gold  as  would  make  a  single  gold 
standard  quite  possible*  (153).  It  may  be  observed,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  disciple  disagrees  with  the  views  of  his  master  in  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  paper  currency  (p.  39).  The  long  paper  on  •  National  In- 
come and  Taxation '  (ch.  VIII.)  criticises  Mill's  dictum  that  the  sums 
paid  as  interest  to  the  fundholders  ought  not  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
na  tional  income  ;  and  our  author's  contention  is  that  as  '  debt  represents 
value  for  service  rendered,  it  ought  to  be  included  in  any  estimate  of 
national  wealth  in  the  same  way  that  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  servants  of  the  State  or  by  any  other  class  of  the  community 
ought  to  be  so  included  '  (p.  169).  Mill's  argument  would  apply  to 
*  everything  of  the  nature  of  a  second-hand  income,  which,  having 
been  paid  by  those  whose  incomes  are  already  included  in  the  estimate 
cannot,  as  it  is  urged,  be  again  separately  specified,  as  in  that  case 
they  would  be  included  twice  '  (174). 

Mallet  seems  right  in  rejecting  this  view.  We  can  only  estimate 
the  country's  income  by  the  several  incomes  of  its  inhabitants.  If  a 
given  income,  say  that  of  a  private  secretary,  is  said  to  be  counted  twice 
over,  this  really  suggests  that  the  employer  has  an  income  and  the 
secretary  has  none.  But  the  devotion,  say,  of  £300  to  the  keeping 
of  a  private  secretary  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  employer's 
income,  which  consists,  say,  of  £50,000.  If  he  had  spent  £300  on  a 
picture  it  would  have  remained  his  income,  though  it  would  be  part 
of  the  picture-seller's  also.  The  wages  of  laboiir  are,  no  doubt, 
employer's  cost  and  not  his  income  ;  but  to  the  employed  workmen 
they  are  income,  and  should  be  counted  so  in  any  estimate  of  the 
national  income.  In  the  case  of  the  fundholder,  not  the  debt  but 
the  corpus  (so  to  speak)  of  the  payment  of  it,  is  national  wealth, 
and  it  does  not  cease  to  be  so  when  paid  to  the  fundholder.  In 
other  words,  the  wealth  paid  to  the  public  creditor  is  to  be  deemed 
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existing  and  not  non-existent.  This  is  not  Mallet's  language,  but  it 
seems  to  be  his  argument ;  and  he  sides  here  with  Mr.  MacLeod  and 
Mr.  Atkinson,  against  Mill.  In  the  same  way,  against  Leone  Levi,  he 
rejects  the  distinction  between  gross  and  net  national  income  on  the 
ground  that  the  net  income  of  the  country  would  come  to  mean  nothing 
but  small  annual  savings  :  all  the  wealth  accruing  for  actual  enjoy- 
ment would  be  struck  out  of  the  estimate  (179).  These  positions  seem 
perfectly  valid,  though  there  is  much  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper 
that  is  questionable.  The  statement  that  money  is  the  best  measure  of 
sacrifice,  in  taxation  (187),  needs  qualification  ;  and  the  remark  that 
capital  is  simply  *  accumulated  labour '  (188)  would  carry  our  author 
beyond  his  own  conclusions.  It  strikes  us  too  that  his  arguments 
against  the  complete  exemption  of  so  called  *  necessaries '  from  taxation 
are  not  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  hostility  of  Cobden  to  the  very 
principle  of  indirect  taxation  and  his  often-avowed  love  of  the  income- 
tax  (see  e.g.  190,  201,  cf.  Cobden's  speech  of  28th  April,  1853,  against 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  abolish  the  income-tax). 

The  remainder  of  Mallet's  book  consists  of  papers  which  (unlike 
those  already  mentioned)  have  not  before  been  published,  and  relate 
more  or  less  closely  to  pure  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  orthodox 
Eicardian  School  of  Economists  tended  to  favour  (or  at  least  not 
emphatically  enough  to  discountenance)  what  he  counts  *  arbitrary  and 
artificial  methods  of  social  regeneration,'  and  they  did  so  because  they 
had  not  the  clear  view  of  the  connection  between  private  property  and 
free  exchange  taught  by  the  French  School,  from  Condillac  to  Bastiat. 
The  implicit  socialism  of  Eicardo's  conclusions  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  the  Eicardian  De  Quincey  (see  Mallet,  p.  309).  In  opposition  to  these 
conclusions  Mallet  follows  Condillac  and  Bastiat  in  founding  value  not 
on  labour,  but  on  utility  and  difficulty  of  attainment  combined  (cf . 
299  n.) ;  he  holds  accordingly  with  Bastiat  that  there  is  no  division  to 
be  made  between  the  Eicardian  *  natural  monopolies  '  (cf.  267,  272,  280) 
and  other  commodities  as  regards  value,  value  being  in  all  cases  deter- 
mined by  the  equivalence  of  services  ;  and  he  applies  these  principles 
more  particularly  to  land.  '  It  is  the  function  of  adapting  supply  to 
demand  by  restraining  the  undue  pressure  of  the  latter  on  the  former, 
which  constitutes  the  value  of  the  land ; '  and  this  is  the  *  service  * 
which  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  renders  to  society  (265).  This  con- 
clusion is  further  said  to  imply  (276)  that  the  only  way  to  increase  the 
supply  of  a  natural  monopoly  is  to  make  it  private  property,  and  give 
it  value,  by  making  it  really  a  monopoly.  Condensation  of  language 
is  responsible  for  this  paradox.  The  meaning  intended  was  probably 
that  the  commodities  got  from  such  sources  as  are  called  by  the 
Eicardians  *  natural  monopolies  '  can  only  be  increased  if  the  natural 
monopolies  themselves  are  made  private  property.  A  critic  might 
remark  that  property  in  the  goods  produced  from  land  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  property  in  the  land  itself.  But  the  complete  chain  of 
argument  is  as  follows :  —  Without   division   of    labour,    no   wealth  ; 
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without  exchange,  no  division  of  labour;  without  property,  no  ex- 
change ;  and  exchange  is  exchange  of  *  values  *  (282).  We  may  differ 
from  this  reasoning  of  Mallet's  without  being  Socialists ;  there  might 
be  a  division  of  labour  and  a  distribution  of  wealth  that  did  not  involve 
private  property  as  we  now  have  it,  or  *  values '  as  now  understood 
(cf.  299).  We  might  object,  also,  if  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  to 
the  statement  that  *  man  is  incessantly  occupied  in  creating  and  dis- 
covering values  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  '  (283),  if  it  were  not 
practically  explained  away  immediately  (286).  It  is  (we  are  told) 
the  aspiration  of  society  to  convert  *  values  '  into  *  utilities,'  but  of 
iTuUvidimls  to  convert  utilities  into  values.  Here  again  the  premises  of 
our  author  might  lead  to  a  conclusion  different  from  his  own. 

The  concluding  paper  on  the  '  Unearned  Increment '  proceeds  on 
the  same  lines.  It  contains  (besides  many  familiar  arguments  against 
Mill  and  land-nationalisers)  some  acute  passages  on  the  general  theory 
of  rent  and  other  economic  doctrines.  The  defence  of  Malthus  (316) 
against  a  criticism  of  Bagehot  seems  peculiarly  happy  and  well  ex- 
pressed. The  writing  of  the  whole  book  is  vigorous  and  emphatic,  and 
leaves  the  impression  of  a  singular  power  and  singular  sincerity. 

*  Si  Pergama  dextrA 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent.' 

James  Bonar 

Die  theoretische  Nationalokonomie  Italiens  in  neuester  Zeit.  Von 
Dr.  H.  V.  ScHULLERN.  Leipzig.  1891.  Duncker  and 
Humblot. 

Dr.  v.  Schullern  has  undertaken  an  analysis  of  recent  economical 
thought  in  Italy,  and  settled  upon  the  year  1875  as  the  one  most  proper 
for  taking  his  start  from.  Two  circumstances  strike  one  at  the  very 
first.  Why  has  von  Schullern  taken  a  particular  interest  in  Italian 
economists,  and  why  does  he  begin  at  the  year  1875  ? 

Italy  has  not  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century  any  economist 
who  can  rival  Eicardo,  or  J.  B.  Say,  or  Stuart  Mill,  or  Cournot,  or  Jevons, 
or  Roscher,  or  others,  who  either  through  their  originality  as  thinkers, 
or  through  the  comprehensive  and  methodical  nature  of  their  intellect, 
or  through  the  vastness  and  solidity  of  their  knowledge,  have  obtained 
a  primary  place  for  themselves  in  the  history  of  science.  Nor  is  Italy 
one  of  those  new  countries,  like  the  United  States  or  Russia,  whose 
future  grandeur  is  expected  to  possess  dimensions  as  yet  never  seen,  and 
whose  youth  therefore  presents  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  interest 
which  is  generally  taken  by  all  in  the  first  symptoms  of  wilfulness  of 
every  little  Hercules.  I  suppose  v.  Schullern' s  decision  was  based  on 
two  reasons,  of  which  the  first  emerges  from  his  book  clearer  than  the 
second,  viz.,  an  interest  in  the  country  which  had  produced,  not  more 
than  a  century   ago,  a  series  of   economists  numbering  over  thirty, 
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amongst  whom  are  men  like  Galiani,  Genovesi,  Beccaria,  Verri,  Ortes, 
Filangieri  and  Gioia,  inferior  to  none  of  the  French  physiocrats,  and 
secondly,  the  conviction  that  the  actual  renewal  of  economic  studies  in 
that  country  was  due  to  German  influence.  This  second  motive  deter- 
mined also  the  choice  of  the  epoch  from  which  he  begins  his  analysis 
of  modem  Italian  economists. 

There  is  a  legend  about  the  year  1875,  believed  in  abroad,  judging 
from  some  histories  of  economical  doctrines  like  Prof.  Ingram's  and 
Dr.  K.  Walcker's  (of  Leipzig),  according  to  which  in  that  year  Italians 
met  with  a  fortunate  accident,  somewhat  like  Saul's  adventure,  and 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  light  of  truth  in  the  shape  of  foreign 
literature  and  particularly  German  economical  studies,  by  the  Congress 
of  Economists  which  met  at  Milan. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  only  through  foreign  influence  economical 
studies  were  revived  in  Italy,  but  it  is  quite  baseless  to  consider  the 
Congress  men  of  1875  as  the  originators  of  the  movement.  In  the 
first  place,  ever  since  1859  and  1866,  Italy  had  received  a  whole  staff 
of  Austrian  professors,  handed  over  to  it  with  the  universities  of  the 
noi-th-eastem  provinces,  and  before  1859,  Italy  had  always  been, 
through  these  provinces,  and  the  others  which  were  directly  and  in- 
directly under  Austrian  dominion,  in  closest  contact  with  German 
science, — just  as  the  upper  classes  of  Hindoos  are  now  in  contact  with 
English  science.  But  economical  science  was  in  Germany,  till  after  the 
middle  of  this  century,  far  behind  the  level  it  had  attained  in  England 
and  in  France,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  gained  for  itself  a  reputa- 
tion when  the  historical  school  sprang  up  vigorously ;  so  that  there 
was  in  this  particular  branch  very  little  to  learn  by  looking  to  the 
north.  In  the  second  place,  long  before  the  Congress  in  Milan,  Pro- 
fessor Ferrara  had  realised  a  feat  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  un- 
paralleled by  any  other  effort  made  elsewhere  to  diffuse  foreign  know- 
ledge in  a  certain  branch  amongst  a  backward  nation,  viz.,  he  had 
translated  and  commented  on  every  foreign  economist  worth  naming, 
creating  in  this  way  a  collection  very  properly  called  Biblioteca  delV 
Econoviista.     (26  vol.  in  large  8vo.) 

Besides,  the  political  convulsions  of  the  country  had  scattered 
many  of  the  best  Italians  as  exiles  throughout  Europe,  and  their  return 
was  as  good  as  a  foreign  immigration  to  that  extent.  The  youth  of  the 
universities,  whenever  their  means  permitted  it,  had  taken  to  visiting 
'  foreign  universities,  and  Itahan  students  were  then  as  numerous  abroad 
as  now  Bussian  ones  are. 

What  really  happened  at  Milan  was  the  formation  of  a  group  of 
Socialists  of  the  chair,  and  the  Congress  itself  was  a  pale  imitation  of 
the  one  of  Eisenach.  It  reacted,  however,  usefully  on  economic  studies 
in  Italy  through  the  controversies  to  which  it  led  amongst  Italians 
and  by  attracting  in  a  prominent  manner  their  attention  again  to 
German  literature,  just  at  a  time  when  the  labours  of  Schafile,  Wagner 
and  V.  Stein  were  giving  economical  studies  there  a  very  thorough- 
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going  character,  and  cleansing  the  orthodox  school  from  much  super- 
ficial optimism. 

V.  Schullern  is  therefore  not  wrong  in  taking  the  year  1875  as  his 
base-line  to  start  from,  and  the  little  exaggeration  or  equivoque 
about  the  precise  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  that  year  on 
economical  work  in  Italy  is  not  really  his  fault,  but  simply  the  effect 
of  a  legend  which  has  settled  down,  and  which  probably  nothing  more 
will  ever  shake. 

A  primd  facie  criterion  for  the  extent  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
work  done  by  v.  Schullern  is  to  be  had  by  an  inspection  of  his  register 
of  authors  quoted.     It  is  simply  marvellous  that  v.  Schullern  should 
have  been  able  to  dig  out  all  the  authors  he  names.    Two  of  them  were 
unknown  to  me.     Under  this  aspect  therefore  v.  Schullern  has  done 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  any  foreigner,  and  more  than 
probably  a  good  many  Italians  could  have  done.      There  are  some 
omissions,  but   they  are  to  a  certain  extent  excusable.     The  absence 
in    Italy   of    those   copious   bibliographical   sources    which    Germany 
possesses,  and   the    frequency    of   books   printed    at    the    expense  of 
authors,    without    the    co-operation    of    a    publisher   who    looks    to 
their    diffusion,    must    have    rendered    his    task    a    very   hard    one. 
Besides,  the  omissions,  when  they  have  any  importance,  relate  to  books 
written  by  followers  of  the  extremest  individualism,  generally  disciples 
of  Ferrara,  who  are  in  no  odour  of  sanctity  with  most  Italian  pro- 
fessors, and  very  likely  would  not  be  pointed  out  by  these  to  a  foreigner 
as  noteworthy.     Such  is,  for  example,  a  book  by  Berardi  On  the  Func- 
tions of  the  State,  vigorously  written,  but  quite  as  much  opposed  to 
nearly  every  function  of  the  State  as  anything  Herbert  Spencer  has 
written  on  the  subject.      Another  book  omitted  is  by  Martello,   On 
Money  and  Errors  connected  with  this  Subject,  which  is  prefaced  by 
Ferrara  himself,  and  concludes  in  favour  of  leaving  money,  like  any 
other  commodity,  to  the  care  of  private  enterprise.     However,   as  it 
stands,  v.   Schullern's  book  is  brim  full,  and  nothing  more  could  be 
desired  as  far  as  completeness  is  concerned.     As  to  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written,  I  would  call  it  a  benevolent  objectivity.     V.  Schullern 
does  his  very  best  to  give  the  exact  kernel  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
examines,  and   mostly   succeeds,    I   think,    in  rendering  the  authors' 
thoughts  ;  generally  he  abstains  from  criticising  directly  ;  his  criticisms 
are  implicit,  consisting'  in  his  classifications  of  authors  or  books  into 
groups,  in  graduations,  according  to  supposed  merit,  in  the  amount  of 
space  and  time  he  devotes  to  the  different  authors,  and  he  is  evidently 
a  man  inclined  to  see  rather  the  good  sides  than  the  bad  sides  of  his 
neighbours   and  fellow-creatures.      Being  himself   a   disciple   of   the 
doctrines    of    Menger,    he    perhaps   has   favoured   unconsciously   the 
numerous  followers  of  this,  or  Jevons'  line  of  thought,  to  the  detriment 
of  sociologues  and  historians.     Many  of  these  might  perhaps  complain 
of  being  noticed  with  comparative  briefness,  and  some  of  being  altogether 
omitted.    A  man  of  signal  talent,  Icilio  Yanni,  is  omitted,  and  Cognetti 
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De  Martiis,  who  has  written  the  best  book  I  happen  to  know  of  on 
Socialum  in  Antiquity,  has  not  got  the  share  of  attention  due  to  him. 
But,  who  would  not  have  erred  in  one  or  the  other  sense  in  a  book  of 
this  nature,  on  the  merits  of  which  every  reader  will  judge  differently  ? 
It  is  a  very  difficult  and  even  a  very  disagreeable  task  to  have  to  speak 
of  living  authors,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  man  you  have  blamed 
will  be  anything  but  amiable  if  he  has  to  give  an  opinion  upon  you  ;  while 
the  man  you  have  praised  will  not  be  your  friend  for  all  that,  because 
he'll  think  you  have  not  praised  him  enough  ;  and  the  friends  of  the 
friends  will  all  join  in  a  chorus. 

For  V.  Schullern's  book,  Italians  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  consider- 
ing it  is  for  them   a  most  friendly  introduction  to  a  numerous  group 
of  scientific  men  acquainted  with  German  and  not  understanding  a 
word  of  Italian.    But  foreigners,  too,  ought  to  greet  his  book  cordially, 
considering  that  amidst  much  chaff  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  com  in 
modern  Italian  economics,  which  is  worth  more  notice  than  it  receives.^ 
Sciences    do  not  progress  solely  through  the    exertions  of    men    of 
genius,  but  also  through  the  labours  of  men  simply  talented,  who  work 
out  the  details  of  an  original  thought,  and  test  it  in  every  direction. 
This    latter  class   comprises   many   modern    Italian   writers.      Many 
economical  problems  have  been  analysed  more  minutely  in  Italy  than 
elsewhere,  and  others  have  as  rich  a  bibliography  as  abroad.    Questions 
concerning  the  definition  of  wealth  and  of  commodities,  and  particularly 
the  problems  connected  with  material  and  immaterial  wealth,  have 
been  discussed  by  Ferrara  and  his  disciples  in  a  more  philosophical 
spirit   and   thoroughgoing  manner   than  this  has  been  done  later  by 
Wagner  and  Sax,  and  other  Germans.     By  the  same,  the  theory   of 
cost  of  production  has  been  criticised  in  an  exhaustive  fashion,  and 
Ferrara  and  Minghetti  exposed  the  action  of  substitution  values  long 
before  it  was  recognised  abroad.     Messedaglia,  Loria,  and  De  Viti  are 
in  monetary  questions  authorities.     Loria  has  a  broad  historical  and 
philosophical  mind,  and  his  theory  of  the  action  of  economical  forces 
in  modelling  societies  is  so  full  of  talented  aperqn^,  that  it  merits  a 
translation.      In  public  finance,  De  Viti,  Mazzola,  Conigliani,  Ricca- 
Salerno,  and  Graziani  have  created  a  literature  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded  by   the  specialists  of    this   branch.      Cognetti's  History  of 
Socialisvi  in  Antiquity  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  it  contains  chapters 
on  Socialism  in  China,  which  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  have  been 
built  upon  a  material  which  had  not  yet  been  exploited  ;   he  has  also 
written  a  History  of  American  Socialism  and  a  treatise  on   Primitit^e 
Economic  Societies,  both  based  on  a  cautious  study  of  first  sources. 
In  Statistics,  I  really  am  not  conscious  of  any  national  bias,  if  I  say 

^  To  justify  this  assertion  I'll  mention  here  only  sixteen  names  of  men  from 
V.  Schullern's  book,  such  as  would  have  a  much  greater  credit  abroad  than  they  have 
if  they  were  to  write  in  a  language  more  generally  known  than  Italian  is  :  Messe- 
daglia, Ferrara,  Cossa,  Loria,  De  Viti,  Cognetti,  Mazzola,  Ricca- Salerno,  Nazzani, 
Ferraris,  Conigliani,  Graziani,  Toniolo,  Wollemborg,  Fomari,  Lampertico.  In 
V.  Schullern's  book  fifty-three  living  Italian  economists  are  analysed. 
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that   Gabaglio  has  written  the  best  treatise  which  in   any  language 
has  as  yet  appeared  on  the  subject. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this  reference  to  Italian  economists 
without  mentioning  Cossa,  whose  life's  labour  has  been  spent  in  teach- 
ing scholars  how  to  do  sincere  and  conscientious  work,  and  whose  own 
scientific  work  will  only  be  rightly  appreciated  when  he  shall  have 
published  the  historical  studies  at  which  he  is  working  since  twenty 
years.  His  Marnial  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  and  his  Guide- 
hook   to   the    Stiuly  of  Political   Economy    are   only   chips   from    his 

workshop. 

M.  Pantaleoni. 


Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation  yhy  David  Ricardo. 
Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by 
E.  C.  K.  GoNNER,  M.A.  London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons,^ 
1891. 

The  notion  that  Eicardo  was  a  peculiarly  systematic,  exact,  and 
logical  writer,  transforming  political  economy  into  a  *  science  of 
regular  proportions,'  and  for  the  first  time  establishing  it  upon  *  an 
eternal  basis,'  may  now  be  ranked  amongst  exploded  fallacies.  He 
recognised  certain  fundamental  economic  truths  more  clearly  than 
they  had  ever  been  recognised  before,  and  he  traced  out  with  singular 
ingenuity  and  subtlety  many  unexpected  consequences  resulting  from 
them.  In  particular  he  knew  how  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  He 
showed  how  certain  great  economic  forces  could  be  isolated  and  their 
consequences  deduced  on  the  supposition  that  disturbing  causes  were 
absent ;  and  he  thus  demonstrated  by  example  the  important  part  that  the 
method  of  abstraction  could  play  in  economic  reasonings.  His  object, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Malthus,  was  to 
*  elucidate  principles,'  and  to  do  this  he  *  imagined  strong  cases,*  that 
he  '  might  show  the  operation  of  those  principles.'  Nevertheless  his 
method  was  not  free  from  grave  faults,  and  he  was  very  far  indeed  from 
presenting  to  the  world  a  complete  or  logically  perfect  system.  His 
materials  are  .ill  arranged,  his  modes  of  expression  are  often  so  careless 
as  readily  to  lend  themselves  to  misinterpretation,  and  he  constantly 
assumes  without  due  warrant  that  conditions  and  qualifications  present 
to  his  own  mind  will  also  as  a  matter  of  course  be  present  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  study  of  his  works  may  be 
facilitated  more  than  is  usually  the  case  by  the  aid  of  a  judicious  and 
sympathetic  editor.  The  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  is,  however,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  that  has  appeared  with  notes  for  the  use 
of  students.  Mr.  Gonner  has  thus  supplied  a  distinct  want,  and  by 
contributing  towards  a  better  understanding  of  Eicardian  economics 
has  done  a  very  useful  piece  of  work. 

Besides    critical  and  explanatory    footnotes    and   appendices  the 
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editor  provides  a  valuable  analytical  table  of  contents,  an  introductory 
essay,  and  a  bibliography.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  in 
supplying  and  verifying  references  ;  for  not  only  does  Ricardo  often 
omit  to  indicate  the  precise  sources  of  his  quotations,  but  when  he  does 
give  them  they  are  not  always  correct.  Some  of  the  footnotes  are 
perhaps  open  to  criticism  as  erring  either  on  the  side  of  excess  or  defect, 
that  is  to  say,  if  worth  giving  at  all  they  might  have  been  made  more 
thorough  ;  and  in  other  cases  comments  seem  called  for  where  none  are 
given.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  notes  are  judicious  and  to  the 
point ;  and  for  reasons  already  indicated  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  to  which  the  average  reader  of  Ricardo  will  gain  by  having 
pointed  out  to  him  the  particular  assumptions  upon  which  the  reasoning 
from  time  to  time  proceeds,  and  by  being  reminded  how  given  state- 
ments require  to  be  qualified  or  supplemented  by  statements  occurring 
elsewhere.  The  editor  makes  skilful  use  of  Ricardo's  recently  published 
letters  to  Malthus,  citing  several  passages  which  throw  important 
light  upon  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  Principles.  *  You  have 
always  in  your  mind,*  writes  Ricardo,  *  the  immediate  and  temporarv 
effects  of  particular  changes,  whereas  I  put  these  immediate  and 
temporary  effects  quite  aside,  and  fix  my  whole  attention  on  the 
permanent  state  of  things  which  will  result  from  them.' 

In  the  introductory  essay  Ricardo's  literary  and  logical  shortcomings 
are  pointed  out,  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  apparently 
haphazard  arrangement  of  his  different  chapters.  Mr.  Gonner  accord- 
ingly comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  student  by  suggesting  a  re-arrange- 
ment ;  and  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work  follows  taking  the  order  thus 
indicated. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  analysis,  treating  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  value, 
is — perhaps  inevitably — difficult ;  but  it  is  not  rendered  easier  or  clearer 
by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  *  exertion  of  capital  '  and  *  effort  of 
capital,'  which  do  not  occur  in  Ricardo's  own  writings  and  are 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gonner  without  explanation.  The  object  is  to  reduce 
the  elements  of  cost  of  production  to  a  common  unit ;  but  when  cost 
of  production  is  said  to  include  *  the  exertion  of  capital  as  well  as  of 
labour,*  and  when  labour  is  spoken  of  as  *  including  the  effort  of 
capital,'  so  far  from  having  advanced  further  in  the  elucidation  of 
Ricardo's  views  as  to  the  part  played  by  capital  in  the  determination 
of  value,  we  have  fresh  ideas  suggested  which  themselves  require 
independent  explanation  and  justification.  Again,  the  phrase  •  free 
competition  between  capital  and  labour  '  introduces  somewhat  mis- 
leading associations  for  which  Ricardo  is  not  responsible  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant  by  *  an  immediate  transfer  of 
energy  from  capital-form  to  labour-form.' 

In  summarising  Ricardo's  theory  of  value,  Mr.  Gonner  brings  out 
clearly   the   one-sidedness    which   constitutes  its  fundamental    defect 
namely,  the  undue  importance  attached  to  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  conditions  of  demand.      At  the  same 
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time  he  is  able  to  retort  upon  certain  of  Eicardo's  critics  that  they  also 
show  a  tendency  to  be  one-sided  though  in  another  way.  For  whilst  it  is 
true  that  the  doctrine  of  cost  of  production  fails  by  itself  to  afford  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  value,  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
the  doctrine  of  final  utility  taken  by  itself.  A  broader  treatment  is 
necessary  ;  and  if  we  are  really  to  solve  the  problem,  we  must  learn  to 
realise  its  complexity,  and  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
either  of  wants  on  the  one  hand  or  of  efforts  and  activities  on  the  other. 
When  we  pass  to  the  general  problem  of  distribution  we  find  that 
Eicardo  is  again  open  to  the  charge  of  concentrating  his  attention  upon 
one  aspect  only  of  a  complex  phenomenon.  Mr.  Gonner  regards 
Eicardo's  position  that  the  rate  of  profits  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
wages  as  containing  the  gist  of  his  general  theory  of  distribution. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  Eicardo  uses  the 
terms  wages  and  profits  this  is  a  merely  verbal  proposition.  If  a 
quantity  is  divided  between  two  recipients,  it  is  clear  that  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  one  cannot  increase  without  that  of  the  other 
diminishing,  and  vice  versa.  The  shares,  therefore,  mutually  determine 
one  another.  But  in  this  barren  .sense  the  rate  of  profits  no  more 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  wages  than  the  rate  of  wages  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  profits,  and  we  have  not  really  made  any  progress.  The 
importance  of  the  theorem  as  laid  down  by  Eicardo  depends  upon  the 
definite  way  in  which  he  regards  the  supply  of  labour  as  determined  by 
the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  working  classes,  while  practically  no 
similar  fundamental  principle  is  recognised  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
capital.  It  is  true  that  Eicardo  does  not  altogether  overlook  the 
reaction  of  the  rate  of  profits  upon  the  accumulation  of  capital.  Speaking 
of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer,  he  observes  that  *  their  motive  for 
accumulation  will  diminish  with  every  diminution  of  profit,  and  will 
cease  altogether  when  their  profits  are  so  low  as  not  to  afford  them  an 
adequate  compensation  for  their  trouble,  and  the  risk  which  they  must 
necessarily  encounter  in  employing  their  capital  productively.*  Nowhere, 
however,  does  he  develop  the  ideas  here  suggested,  nor  can  they  be 
said  to  form  a  substantive  part  of  his  system.  Hence  his  treatment  of 
the  problem  of  distribution  is  one-sided,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  theory  of  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Gonner  discusses  the  use  which  socialist  writers  have  made  of 
Eicardo's  theories  of  value  and  wages,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  their  arguments  are  in  the  main  based  upon  misunderstandings  of 
what  Eicardo  really  intended.  It  iseasy  to  find  isolated  statements  justify- 
ing their  deductions.  Eicardo,  indeed,  begins  by  laying  down  without 
qualification  the  proposition  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  depends 
upon  the  relative  quantity  of  labour  which  is  necessary  for  its 
production.  But  he  gOes  on  immediately  to  point  out  how  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  considerably  modifies  this  principle ;  and  he  accordingly 
limits  the  unqualified  application  of  the  rule  that  *  commodities  never 
vary  in  value,  unless  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  labour  be  bestowed 
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on  their  production,'  to  those  '  early  stages  of  society  *  in  which 
*  labour  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  production.*  Again, 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  *  iron  '  or  *  brazen  *  law  of  wages  which 
Eicardo  has  been  supposed  to  lay  down,  Mr.  Gonner  calls  attention  to 
the  often  forgotten  passage  in  the  .chapter  on  \vages,  in  w^hich  the 
variability  of  the  standard  of  comfort  of  a  people  is  very  clearly  and 
explicitly  recognised.  *  It  is  not  to  be  understood,'  says  Ricardo,  *  that 
the  natural  price  of  labour,  estimated  even  in  food  and  necessaries,  is 
absolutely  fixed  and  constant.  It  varies  at  different  times  in  the  same 
country,  and  very  materially  differs  in  different  countries.  It  essentially 
depends  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.'  This  is  sufficiently 
emphatic  ;  and  having  once  delivered  himself  to  this  effect,  Ricardo  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  tacitly  assumes  a  stationary  state,  in 
which  habits  and  customs  do  not  vary.  No  doubt,  here  and  elsewhere, 
we  may  go  too  far  in  defence  of  Ricardo.  It  is  one  thing  barely  to  state 
a  truth  in  an  isolated  passage,  and  quite  another  to  make  oneself 
master  of  it  and  recognise  its  vital  importance  in  all  its  various  bearings. 
After  making  full  allowance  for  Ricardo's  reticence  and  habit  of 
suppressing  in  his  actual  statements  much  that  was  present  to  his  own 
mind,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  did  not  himself  sometimes  forget 
what  he  had  elsewhere  more  or  less  incidentally  set  forth.  For  example, 
notwithstanding  the  passage  above  quoted,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  at 
all  realised  the  extent  to  which  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  working 
classes  may  itself  be  affected  by  economic  causes,  and  hence  the  possible 
reaction  of  wages  upon  the  standard  of  con^fort.  This  remark  applies 
particularly  to  his  theory  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  raw  produce 
and  upon  wages  and  profits.  His  fundamental  assumption  is  that  no 
taxes  can  fall  permanently  upon  w^ages  since  wages  admit  of  no 
reduction. 

Mr.  Gonner  gives  an  interesting  account  of  theories  of  rent  laid 
down  by  Ricardo's  predecessors.  He  of  course  recognises,  as  Ricardo 
himself  recognised,  that  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  particular 
theory  called  after  his  name  ;  but  he  shows  that  the  use  which  Ricardo 
made  of  it  was  unique.  *  Unlike  any  of  his  predecessors/  says  Mr. 
Gonner,  '  Ricardo  addressed  himself  steadfastly  to  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  Rent  and  Value.  It  is  through  this  difference  of 
attitude,  involving  as  it  did  synthetic  treatment,  rather  than  through 
any  originality  in  detail,  that  he  holds  the  position  he  does,  as  the 
great  exponent  of  the  theory  of  Rent.'  A  special  appendix  is  devoted 
to  the  Ricardian  paradox  that  rents  may  be  diminished  by  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  Ricardo's  view^s  are  in  particular 
contrasted  wnth  Adam  Smith's  conclusion  that  landlords  will  derive  ad- 
vantage from  an  increase  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Gonner  introduces  a  mathematical  proof  of  Ricardo's  proposition  ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  cumbr£)us,  and  Ricardo's  assumptions  seem  unfortunatelv  to 
be  misinterpreted.  When  Ricardo  speaks  of  improvements  not  disturb- 
ing *  the  difference  between  the  productive  powers  of  the  successive 
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portions  of  capital,'  he  clearly  means  that  the  result  of  the  improve- 
ment is  to  increase  by  equal  amounts  the  returns  to  different  doses  of 
capital.     Mr.  Gonner,  however,  interprets  him  as  meaning  that  they 
are  increased  in  equal  proportions  ;  and  he  is  hence  led  \\rrongly  to  charge 
Ricardo  with  inconsistency,  and  also  to  introduce  another  assumption 
which  is  not  really  involved  in  Ricardo's  reasoning.    On  the  other  hand, 
he   does   not  explicitly  formulate   the   really   important    assumptions 
involved,  namely,  first,  that  the  demand  for  corn  is  constant  and  will  be 
unaffected  by  a  change  in  price,  and  secondly,  that  no  corn  is  imported 
It  is  also  worthy  of  special  remark  that  in  this  case  Ricardo,  contrary 
to   his   usual  practice,  is  contemplating  immediate  and  not  ultimate 
results.      *  I  hope  I  am  not  understood,'  he  says,  *  as  undervaluing  the 
importance  of  all  sorts  of  improvements  in  agriculture  to  landlords. 
Their  innnediate  effect  is  to  lower  rent ;  but  as  they  give  a  great  stimulus 
to  population,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  cultivate  poorer  lands, 
with  less  labour,  they  are  ultimately  of  immense  advantage  to  landlords. 
A  period,  how^ever,  must  elapse,  during  which  they  are  positively  in- 
jurious to  him.'      We  may  accordingly  reduce  the  opposition  between 
Adam  Smith's  and  Ricardo's  conclusions  to  a  minimum  by  considering 
that  they  relate  to  long  and  short  periods  respectively.    Mr.  Gonner 
regards  Adam  Smith's  assumption  that  the  price  of  corn  is  constant  and 
unaffected  by  the  supply  as  positively  and  invariably  wrong.     It  is, 
however,  no  more  violent  or  unjustifiable  than  Ricardo's  assumption 
that  the  demand  for  corn  is  absolutely  inelastic  and  unaffected  by  the 
price.     The  two  assumptions  are  complementary  to  one  another,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  them.      If  the  one  can  be  justified  as  a  rough 
approximation  to  the  truth  so  far  as  immediate  effects  are  concerned, 
the  other  can  be  similarly  justified  with  reference  to  ultimate  effects. 

The  editor's  final  estimate  of  Ricardo's  achievements  is  slightly 
ambiguous.     On  the  whole  he  seems  to  us  to  overrate  the  completeness 
and  finality  of  Ricardo's  contributions  to  economic  theory,  while  he 
underrates  the  inherent  value  of  work  of  this  character.      *  It  may  be 
doubted,'  he  says,  *  whether  the  work  Ricardo  performed  was  of  great 
value.  '      But  he  adds — '  As  an  achievement  in  the  development  of 
theory  it  is  of  the  very  highest  order.    In  his  works  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  definite  solution  of  the  relations  existing  between  price  and 
remuneration  ;  foreign   exchange,    that   great    mystery   of    the   past, 
is    exhibited   in   parallel   with   domestic   exchange  ;  the  law  of  rent 
is    developed    and    re-stated  ;    the    connection    between    wages   and 
profits,  so  far  as  the  apportionment  of  value  is  concerned,  indicated ; 
while   in    addition  he    strives    to    shadow    forth    the   nature   of   the 
future   development   of  economic    life,   granted  the   permanence    and 
universality  of   the  assumptions  which    he    makes.      Such    was  the 
work     he    accomplished.'       Further    on,    there    is    an    implication 
that  Ricardo  almost  completed  the  work  of  the  deductive  economist, 
leaving    to    his    successors    nothing   but    an    inductive    inquiry   into 
the  validity   of    his  premisses  and   conclusions.       '  Ricardo,  we  are 
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told,  is  a  deductive  reasoner.  That  is,  he  did  his  own  work  and  did 
not  do  ours.  But  his  work  had  to  be  done  as  a  preliminary-.*  Recent 
developments  of  theory-,  however,  show  how  very  much  Hicardo  left 
for  his  successors  to  do  in  the  same  department  of  economic  inquirj-  as 
that  in  which  he  himself  excelled.  That  he  did  pre-eminently  excel  as 
a  deductive  economist  need  not  be  denied  ;  but  to  imply  that  he  left 
deductive  political  economy  in  anything  like  a  complete  or  final  form 
is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  minimise  the  importance  of 
deduction  in  economic  inquiries. 

In  his  bibliography,  Mr.  Gonner  gives  not  only  a  list  of  *  works  by 
Ricardo,'  but  also  a  list  of  *  chief  works  on  Ricardo.'    The  latter  division 
is  not  limited  to  books  or  essays,  whose  set  purpose  is  to  expK)und  or 
criticise  Ricardo,   but   includes,  for    example,   such  a  work  as  List's 
National  System  of  Political  Economy,  where  the  remarks  on  Ricardo 
are  incidental  and  of  comparatively  little  importance.      It  is  of  course 
difficult  to  name  a  standard  work  on  economics  in  which   Ricardo's 
name  is  not  more  or  less  prominent ;  but,  on  the  principle  adopted, 
there  are  certain  omissions  which  seem  unaccountable,  especially  as 
some  of  the   books  of  which  we  are  thinking  have  been   previously 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Gonner  himself.      Amongst  the  omissions  may  be 
noted  Bagehot's  Econoviic    Studies,  Bonar's  Malthus   and  his   Work, 
Cairnes's  Logical  Method,  Marshall's  Principks  of  Economics,  Sidgwick's 
Political  Economy,  Toynbee's  Indttstrial  lievolution.  Walker's  Money. 
Every  one  of  these  has  something  distinctive  about  Ricardo  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  student  might  with  advantage  be  directed,   and  in 
particular  the  interpretations  of  Ricardo's  doctrines  and   defence   o 
them  which  are  scattered  through  Professor  Marshall's  work  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  Ricardian  literature  that 
can  anywhere  be  found. 

The  preface  contains  a  pleasing  picture  of  Ricardo  as  a  man  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  space  could  not  be  found  for  a  short  biographical 
sketch  and  some  account  of  Ricardo's  other  writings.  The  edition  would 
also  have  been  rendered  more  complete  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
special  influences  under  which  Ricardo  wrote,  and  an  estimate  of 
his  own  influence  upon  subsequent  economic  thought  and  practice. 

J.  N.  Keynes 

The  Cooperative  Movement  To-day.      By  George  Jacob  Holy- 
OAKE.     Methuen  &  Co.     1891. 

The   Cooperative   Movement    in    Great   Britain.      By    Bbatricb 
Potter.     Somienschein  t!t  Co.     1891. 

Miss  Potter  seems  to  regret  that  the  British  public  gains  its 
impressions  about  the  Cooperative  Movement  from  *  litterateurs  and 
orators  '  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  have  hitherto  *  voiced  * 
the  movement  (p.  17lJ.  The  two  volumes  before  us  are  voices  from 
the  same  undesirable  quarter  ;  and  we  must  listen  to  them  under  pro- 
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test,  till  some  bond  fide  working  man  shall  speak  the  mind  of  his  own 
class  about  the  conflicting  appeals  made  to  it. 

The  two  authors  are  agreed  that  Cooperation  has  reached  a  crisis 
in  its  history;  it  is  at  *  the  parting  of  the  ways.'  *  Ever  since  the 
Newcastle  Congress  in  1873  .  .  .  **  sharing  profits  with  labour"  has 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  as  the  saving  faith  of  the  Cooperative 
Movement.  Delegates  from  the  democratic  store  and  federal  corn- 
mill,  associations  as  devoid  of  any  growing  desire  as  they  were  inno- 
cent of  any  original  intention  to  share  profits  with  or  yield  power  to 
storekeepers,  salesmen,  foremen  millers,  and  general  labourers,  have 
repeated  word  by  word  the  creed  of  the  individualist  School  of 
Cooperators  with  '*  three  times  three  "  cheers  at  each  succeeding  con- 
gress. Meanwhile  the  managers  of  these  very  associations  have 
carried  out  their  Owenite  principles  and  democratic  methods  with 
rigid  consistency  in  the  extension  of  the  productive  departments  of 
individual  Stores,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  two  Wholesale  Societies. 
The  time  came  however  when  sincere  advocates  of  the  self-governing 
and  profit-sharing  workshop,  sickened  by  false  following  and  lip-service, 
brought  the  whole  question  to  a  practical  issue  '  (Miss  Potter,  p.  176). 
The  Congress  at  Dewsbury  (1888)  declared  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  profit-sharing,  and  remitted  the  question  of  ways  and  means  to  the 
constituent  societies.  JThe  result  was  that  of  1,300  stores  only  four 
were  prepared  to  recommend  a  bonus  system  to  their  members,  and 
only  five  to  suggest  schemes  of  profit-sharing  for  the  Wholesale 
Society's  workshops  {Ihid,  179).  Miss  Potter  concludes  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  really  representative  (179).  She  admits  too.  that  the 
majority  of  members  are  *  not  convinced  cooperators  '  (191).  Yet  in 
the  *  Eules,  Orders  and  Forms  of  Proceeding  of  the  Cooperative 
Union,'  adopted  in  1875  and  supposed  to  state  the  law  and  tVie  creed, 
it  is  said  (on  p.  1,  under  the  head  of  '  Objects ') :  iThis  union  is  formed 
to  promote  the  practice  of  truthfulness,  justice  and  economy  in  produc- 
tion and  exchange' — Inter  alia: — *  2.  By  conciliating  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  capitalist,  th^  worker,  and  the  purchaser,  through  an 
equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund  commonly  known  as  Profit,'  j 
The  bone  of  contention  is  this  *  fund  commonly  known  as  Profit.*  Mr. 
Holyoake  (see  chapter  xii.),  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  would  have  it  that  the  Stores  and  Workshops  under  the  Union 
should  carry  out  this  second  object  as  it  stands,  giving  not  only  to  the 
consumer  but  to  the  worker  a  share  in  the  '  fund  commonly  known  as 
Profit.'  Miss  Potter  supports  the  official  view,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Jones  (Manager  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Wholesale 
Society),  and  his  companions  in  office, — that  the  division  of  profits 
among  consumers  is  enough,  and  any  attempts  to  make  the  workers 
share  therein  are  necessarily  vain,  and  that  manufacture  is  best  con- 
ducted by  the  Federation  of  Societies  known  as  the  Wholesale  Society, 
and  not  by  •  Individualism  '  (or  independent  societies).  * 

Mr.  Holyoake's  new  book,  which  covers  ground  already  familiar  to 
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the  numerous  readers  of  that  veteran  author,  presents  the  Individualist's 
ideal  of  cooperation.     Miss  Potter,  conducting  the  case  for  the  other 
side,  is  freer  from  rhetoric  and  closer  in  argument.     Her  well-timed 
pleading  for  an  Industrial  Concert  between  Cooperation  and  Trades 
Unions  will  carry  away  many  readers  who  may  be  stumbled  by   her 
frank  alliance  of  Cooperation  and  State  Socialism.     '  The  democratic 
form  of  cooperation  (she  says,  p.  190)  may  either  be  considered  as  an 
alternative  to  State  Socialism,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  it,*  and    she 
frankly   elects   for   the   latter.     She  tries  to  show   that,    as   English 
Socialism  and  English  Cooperation  began  together  in  Eobert  Owen, 
the  union  of  Cooperation  and  Socialism  is  necessary  to  the  realising  of 
r    the  Cooperative  ideal  and  thorough  social  reform  now.     *  The  keystone 
\    of  Eobert  Owen's  Cooperative  system  of  Industry  was  the  elimination 
\  of  profit  and  the  extinction  of  the  profit-maker '  (p.  21).     Now  in   the 
Stores  of  the  Cooperative   Union,  founded  on   the  Kochdale  model, 
profit  was  eliminated.     *  The  surplus  over  cost  price,  given  by  the  pur- 
chaser, was  returned  to  him  in  the  form  of  bonus '  (pp.  66-7)  ;  and,  as 
every  purchaser  is  a  member,  as  the  number  of  members  may  be  un- 
limited, and  as  the  government  of  the  store  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
whole  body  of  customers,  there  is  thus  provided  '  a  unique  democratic 
foundation  to  an  industrial  organisation*'  (p.  70).  When  the  Wholesale 
Society  came  into  existence  to  act  as  general  purveyor  to  the  several 
stores  as  they  did  to  their  members,  the  same  principle  was  acted  on  ; 
so-called   profits   earned   were   divided  (i.e.   returned)  to  the  several 
stores.     The  truth  is  (according  to  Miss  Potter)  that  an  association  of 
consumers  can  make  no  profits,  any  more  than  an  individual  who  does 
not  buy  to  sell  again,  but  buys  to  consume,  or  hires  to  enjoy    (p.  96). 
And  one  inference  she  draws  from  this  is,  that  *  whatever  renmneration 
I  choose  or  am  forced  to  give,  I  cannot  ask  my  employes  to  share 

in  a  fund  which  does  not  exist profits '  (ibid.). 

No  doubt,  '  the  fund  commonly  known  as  Profit  '  has  points  of 
difference  from  ordinary  Profit  on  Price  (though  Miss  Potter  herself, 
p.  133,  speaks  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  as  extinguishing  the  profit- 
maker  and  retaining  the  profits).  But  it  is  a  fund  which  arises  in  a 
*  democratic  Store  '  exactly  as  profit  on  price  might  arise  in  a  private 
shop  ;  for  example,  it  may  be  large  or  small  according  to  the  *  exploita- 
tion '  of  the  workers,  whether  in  a  store  or  a  shop,  or  in  a  municipal 
undertaking,  &c.  Glasgow  has  its  own  gasworks  ;  and,  if  it  chose  to 
underpay  its  gasworkers,  the  resulting  cheap  gas  would  be  a  profit  to 
the  Glasgow  citizen,  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  a  gain  obtained  for 
him  by  the  very  means  whereby  profit  is  largely  secured  for  the  private 
employer.  One  sign  that  this  is  so  even  in  *  democratic  '  stores  is  the 
existence  of  a  Trades  Union  of  Cooperative  shopmen,  to  apply  the 
pressure  without  which  even  Cooperative  Societies  will  not  give  normal 
wages  (cf.  p.  98).  But,  suppose  normal  wages  paid,  is  the  said  '  fund  ' 
to  have  no  further  interest  for  the  worker  ?  Is  the  relation  to  be  that 
of  ordinary  *  wage-slavery  '  ? 
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Not  so,  say  Mr.  Holyoake  and  his  friends;  cooperation  is  not 
reallv  democratic  unless  the  worker  shares  in  this  fund,  even  in  the 
stores,  but  especially  in  the  workshops.  At  present  the  ofl&cial  policy 
in  England  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  give  him  no  share  whatever. 

Miss  Potter  defends  the  latter  course  ;  and  bids  even  the  Coopera- 
tive  worker  rely  on  his  Trade  Society.     He  certainly  has  found  it 
necessary  to  do  so.     The  Leicester  Boot  Society,  *  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  individualist  ideal '  (Miss  Potter  p.  113,  139,  cf.  149, 
&c.,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  p.  134),  grew  up  out  of  a  strike  of  workers  against 
Cooperative  employers,  namely   the    Wholesale    Society.      Even   the 
bonus   given   by   the  Scottish    Wholesale    Society  has  not   prevented 
occasional  disputes  with  the  Unions.     The  most  fervid  '  Individualist ' 
will  not  refuse  to  go  with  Miss  Potter  in  praising  the  resolve  of  the 
Trade  Societies  at  all  hazard  to  keep  wages  up  to  a  '  living  standard.* 
He  may  even  allow  that  vulgar  profit-sharing  under  private  employers 
is  all  that  Miss  Potter  says  of  it  (pp.  154,  159).     But  he  may  continue 
to  think  his  own  ideal  more  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  Trades  Unions 
:han  the  rival  ideal  is,  and  may  still  think  a  multitude  of  real  indus- 
trial partnerships,  where  workers  share  in  management  and  profits,  to 
be  a  higher  t}^e  of  industry  than  a  few  colossal   companies  whose 
workers    are    hired  servants  with  no    more  interest  in  the  business 
than  other  hirelings.     Miss  Potter  acknowledges  the  occasional  need 
of  decentralization  and  Home  Rule  (e.g.  pp.  102,  184-5).     The  question 
is  how^  far  the  process  should  go.     No   one   proposes   to  go  back  to 
the  system  of  independent  artisans'  production  with   elimination   of 
the  employer  (p.   167).      The  '  Individuals  *  of  the  Individualism  which 
is   the   rival   ideal   to   Federalism  are  not  single  persons  but   single 
societies,  which  may  possibly  be  federated  but  are  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  committee  and  not  by  the  Central  Board  of  a  great  federation. 
Like  the  Lancashire  folk,  they  are  conceived   to   have  a  liking   for 
*  managing  their  own  affairs  their  own  way  *  (cf.  Miss  Potter  p.  37). 

Before  accepting  Miss  Potter's  contention  that  Federal  management 
has  succeeded  where  Individual  groups  have  failed,  a  critical  reader 
would  expect  her  to  deal  with  the  former  in  the  same  thorough  and 
candid  way  as  she  has  dealt  with  the  latter.  He  would  expect  her  to 
go  over  the  various  productive  enterprises  of  the  English  Wholesale 
Society,  for  example,  one  by  one  and  tell  us  in  each  case  how  far  success 
has  been  reached  and  after  what  failures.  We  read  of  *  Batley 
woollens  manufactured  at  a  positive  loss '  (p.  95)  under  the  government 
of  the  Wholesale  Society.  Has  the  latter  succeeded  in  its  manufacturing 
at  all,  or  only  in  its  purveying  of  groceries  ?  Till  this  is  shown  (and  our 
two  authors  give  us  little  help  here  with  facts  and  figures)  there  seems 
no  warrant  for  entrusting  the  Federal  Government  with  larger  powers. 
There  may  be  failures  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  to  set  against  the  long 
list  of  *  Individualist '  failures,  a  list  which  need  not  be  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  844  failures  of  Cooperative  Stores  in  20  years 
(Miss  Potter  pp.  186,  254),  or  the  endless  number  of  Strikes  that  have 
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failed.  If  the  experience  of  the  Continent  and  United  States  had  been 
taken  into  account,  the  case  might  have  had  a  different  complexion. 
The  Familistere  at  Guise  may  have  much  to  teach  us,  if  we  are  not 
too  insular  to  learn  it. 

Miss  Potter,  however,  though  rejecting  Individualism  and  its 
innovations,  is  by  no  means  content  with  things  as  they  are.  Not 
even  a  rapprochement  between  Trades  Unions  and  Cooperation  will 
bring  in  the  Millennium.  Stores  and  Unions  together  embrace  only 
a  fifth  of  the  working  classes  (p.  226).  The  Stores  have  only  12  millions 
out  of  the  10,000  millions  of  capital  in  the  country  (p.  225).  To  say 
nothing  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  converts  there  are  broad  limits  to 
propaganda.  The  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  will  not  be  cooperators 
(226-7,  232).  She  might  have  added  that  of  cooperators  themselves  only 
a  very  small  proportion  are  shod  and  clothed  by  Cooperation,  even  if 
they  are  for  the  most  part  fed  by  it  (cf.  233).  She  goes  on  to  say  that, 
even  if  propaganda  could  overtake  all  classes,  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
work  that  could  not  be  managed  cooperatively  (228-9).  There  are  results 
that  cannot  be  achieved  without  legislation.  'The  British  Cooperative 
Movement  has  left  the  ownership  of  land  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  the  hands  of  individuals.  ...  If  the  English  democracy  therefore 
wish  to  complete  the  social  changes  prophetically  described  in  Robert 
Owen's  Ne2c  Smtein  of  Society j  if  they  are  determined  to  add  to  the 
social  product lort-of-^ealth  (brought  about  by  the  new  industry),  to 
the  communal  administration  and  control  (introduced  by  the  coopera- 
tive and  trade  union  movements),  the  communal  ownership  of  land  and 
the  means  of  production,  they  must  use  deliberately  the  instruments 
forged  by  political  democracy,  taxation  in  all  its  forms  on  unearned 
wealth  and  surplus  incomes,  and  compulsory  acquisition,  not  necessarily 
without  personal  compensation,  of  those  portions  of  the  national  wealth 
ripe  for  democratic  administration  '  (p.  238).  A  compulsory  association 
must  supplement  the  voluntary.  '  But  before  we  can  have  a  fully 
developed  democracy,  the  nation  at  large  must  possess  those  moral 
characteristics  which  have  enabled  Cooperators  to  introduce  democratic 
self-government  into  a  certain  portion  of  the  industry  commerce  and 
finance  of  the  nation  '  (239-40).  It  may  occur  to  some  of  us  that,  if 
these  qualities  were  universally  developed,  we  might  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  benevolent  despotism  of  a  State  Socialism.  Till  they  are 
developed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  alliance  of  State  Socialists  and 
Cooperative  Federalists  wull  be  of  gi-eat  moral  benefit  to  the  former  and 
great  material  benefit  to  the  latter. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  most  important  discussions  in  the 
book  on  matters  of  theory  are  perhaps  those  relating  to  Robert  Owen's 
Labour  Exchange  (pp.  47-50,  cf.  27).  Miss  Potter  rejects  the  theor^- 
of  value  identified  with  Thompson  and  Marx,  and  bases  value  somewhat 
vaguely  on  '  utility '  (p.  49).  She  does  not  make  it  quite  clear  on  what 
grounds  *  profit  on  price  '  is  a  deadly  sin.  If  cost  is  rejected  in  favour 
of  '  wants  '  as  a  criterion  of  value,  it  might  be  argued  that  profit  even 
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on  price  need  not  involve  another  man's  loss.  It  is  not  clear  by  what 
system  of  exchange,  without  money  and  without  price  (if  it  be  so 
conceived),  Miss  Potter  intends  the  ideal  distribution  to  be  effected. 
If  distribution  is  to  be  effected  without  exchange,  we  should  need  to 
understand  clearly  who  are  to  be  the  distributors  and  in  what  way  they 
are  to  proceed.  From  the  few  passages  where  this  is  touched  at  all  we 
should  gather  that  the  ideal  is  the  old  one  of  Louis  Blanc  '  unto  every 
one  according  to  his  wants.'  The  questions  that  arise  at  this  point 
would  take  us  beyond  the  region  of  Cooperation. 

James  Bonar 


Note  Storiche  sulla  Questione  Griuridica  del  Pagavienti  Monetarii, 
By  C.  A.  CoNiGLiANi.     (Modeiia)  1891. 

What  view  should  be  taken  of  the  terms  of  a  money  bargain  when 
at  the  time  of  fulfilment  the  value  of  the  money  concerned  has  under- 
gone a  change  ?  Even  the  burning  question  of  Usury  did  not  excite 
more  eager  debate  among  medieval  thinkers  than  this  problem.  It 
was  nothing  unusual  for  a  monarch  to  lessen  the  amount  of  good 
metal  and  declare  the  value  of  the  coin  to  be  as  before,  or  to  leave  the 
metal  as  it  was  and  declare  the  value  to  be  higher  than  before  (p.  6). 

There  were  two  leading  views  of  the  legal  question.  One  class  of 
theorists  took  their  stand  on  *  the  juridical  form,  the  legal  or  extrinsic 
value  *  of  the  sum  specified ;  they  regarded  money  simply  as  the 
means  of  exchange,  and  abstracted  from  its  metallic  composition 
altogether.  The  value  of  the  money  was  in  their  eyes  determined  by 
the  will  of  the  lawgiver  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  coin. 

Another  class  of  theorists  took  their  stand  on  '  the  economical 
essence,'  '  the  metallic  or  intrinsic  value '  and  saw  in  money  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  coined  metal,  owing  its  function  (of  aiding  exchange) 
purely  to  its  metallic  composition.  In  this  latter  view%  the  creditor 
should  receive  from  the  debtor  not  the  same  nominal  sum  as  was 
specified  in  the  bargain,  but  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  was  at  the 
time  of  the  bargain  contained  in  the  coins  therein  specified. 

Neither  Aristotle  nor  the  Roman  lawyers  had  decided  the  question, 
for  it  was  not  in  their  times  an  urgent  one.  The  early  commentators  on 
the  Roman  law  adopted  the  first  or  legal  theory.  But  in  divided  Italy 
and  Germany  the  evils  of  debased  currency  were  soon  felt  to  demand 
a  theory  that  would  give  protection  to  the  creditor  ;  and,  as  the  creditor 
was  most  frequently  a  landlord  or  a  corporation,  and  the  debtor  a 
poor  tenant  or  private  consumer,  the  paths  seemed  smoothed  for  the 
metallic  theory'.  Unfortunately,  in  these  days  before  index  numbers,  the 
quantity  of  metal  was  the  only  criterion  ;  and  the  desired  adjustments 
were  not  in  practice  realizable  (11).  In  England  and  in  France, 
because  of  the  early  consolidation  of  the  monarchy,  the  legal  theory 
soon  prevailed,  though  both  countries  had  had  a  fair  share  of  suffering 
from  alterations  of  the  currency  (17  cf,  34).     A  uniformity  of  coinage 
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took  away  many  of  the  chances  of  fraud,  which  abounded  in  a  land 
of  petty  principalities,  each  with  its  own  currency  (18,  19).  The 
American  mines  destroyed  the  possibility  of  isolating  the  currency  of 
one  nation  from  that  of  other  nations.  Mercantilism  was  driven  into 
its  second  phase ;  instead  of  prohibitions  to  export  precious  metals, 
we  read  of  encouragements  to  import  them  (19).  The  changes  in  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the  values  of  either  in  relation 
to  other  things,  would  of  themselves  have  made  the  metallic  theory  im- 
practicable, or  its  practice  unjust  (20-23).  The  distress  occasioned  by 
the  retention  of  the  legal  theory  in  such  circumstances  is  no  more  than  is 
occasioned  by  the  introduction,  for  example,  of  machinery  (23n).  The 
greater  honesty  and  steadiness  of  governments  in  regard  to  coinage 
removed  a  great  part  of  the  motive  for  readjustment  (27-34).  Finally 
the  introduction  of  paper  money  and  the  various  modern  forms  of  credit 
made  the  old  metallic  theory  quite  obsolete  (31).  The  French  Code  is 
quite  clear  on  this  point  (Code  Civil,  article  1895) :  '  The  obligation  result- 
ing from  a  loan  of  money  is  simply  the  numerical  sum  named  in  the  con- 
tract. If  there  has  been  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  coinage 
before  the  time  of  payment,  the  debtor  is  to  repay  the  numerical  sum 
lent  to  him,  and  only  that  sum,  in  the  coins  passing  current  at  time  of 
payment.'     (Quoted  32n.) 

Dr.  Conigliani  is  well  known  by  his  treatise  on  Effetii  Econoviici 
delle  hnposte  (Milano,  1890).  His  present  paper  follows  up  his  tract 
on  he  Dottrine  Monetarie  in  Francia  durante  ilMedioevo  (Modena,  1890), 
and  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  mercantile  theory 
as  well  as  to  the  history  and  doctrine  of  currency. 

James  Bonar 

The  History  of  Tariff  Administration  in  the  United  States.     By 
John  Dean  Gobs,  Ph.D.     New  York,  1891. 

In  this  interesting  monograph  (published  by  Columbia  College)  Dr. 
Goss  deals  with  a  comparatively  neglected  side  of  the  tarifif  question. 
Economists  have  been  so  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  substantive  part 
of  the  taxation  of  imports,  that  they  have  forgotten  the  influence  of 
administrative  methods.  Changes  in  the  mode  of  collecting  or  assessing 
duties  may  be  quite  as  important  as  alterations  in  rates.  The  diflB- 
culties  that  the  United  States  Customs  have  had  to  contend  with,  and 
which  have  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  legislation  from  the  Act  of 
1799  down  to  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890,  are  shown  by  Dr.  Goss's 
narrative  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  the  system  of  ad  valorem  duties,  a 
course  necessitated  by  the  protective  system  (p.  8).  Hence  all  the 
complications  that  harass  traders  and  injure  the  revenue  ;  the  consular 
verifications — one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  annoyance  and  scandal  in 
our  entire  revenue  system  (p.  3) — the  appraisements  and  re-appraise- 
ments, and  the  innumerable  suits  that  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  McKinley  Administrative  Act  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more 
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notorious  Tariff  Act),  has  made  some  important  changes,  but  the  root 
of  the  evil  is  untouched,  and  the  administrative  problem  is  made  still 
harder  by  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  official  staff. 

The  opening  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  colonial  and  eighteenth 
century  tariff-administration  are  an  instructive  study  in  financial  deve- 
lopment, and  lead  us  to  hope  for  further  work  in  the  same  field  from  the 
author. 

C.  F.  Bast  ABLE 

The  Elements  of  Politics.     By  Henry  Sidgwick.     (Macmillan 
and  Co.) 

Politics  and  political  economy  have  more  than  a  name  in  common. 
Politics  include  what  Dr.  Sidgwick  has  called  *  the  Art  of  Political 
Economy.'  There  are  indeed  who  maintain  that  the  only  action  of  the 
statesman  respecting  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  is  to 
refrain  from  action :  that  the  art  of  political  economy  is  to  suppress 
art.  But  this  unqualified  principle  of  laissez  faire  is  far  from  Dr. 
Sidgwick.  Even  assuming  that  to  maximise  the  amount  of  wealth 
i Irrespectively  of  its  distribution  were  the  only  object,  he  denies  that 
the  policy  of  let  alone  would  be  the  best  means  of  realising  the  end 
proposed.  He  brings  up  again  against  the  position  of  the  extreme 
individualist  the  weighty  masses  of  argument  which  were  marshalled 
in  his  Political  Economy.  There  is  first  the  consideration  that  *  the 
.individualistic  argument,  even  if  fully  granted,  would  only  justify 
appropriation  to  the  labourer,  and  free  exchange,  of  the  utilities 
produced  by  labour  ;  it  affords  no  direct  justification  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  natural  resources.'  Again  individuals  may  not  be  able  to 
renmnerate  themselves  by  the  sale  of  utilities  which  it  is  for  the 
general  interest  that  they  should  render  to  society,  in  cases  like  the 
following  :  forests  maintained  by  private  landowners  who  cannot  exact 
any  return  for  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  community  by  the  favour- 
able influence  of  the  forests  upon  the  climate  ;  or  advances  in  scientific 
knowledge  which  are  not  likely  to  remunerate  the  discoverer  if  treated 
as  marketable  commodities.  Again  there  is  the  waste  of  time  and 
trouble  in  forming  business  connexion  which  seems  inevitable  under  a 
competitive  system — the  sums  spent  in  advertisements  and  in  the 
promotion  of  joint-stock  companies.  Again  in  the  absence  of  govern- 
mental control  the  evils  of  monopoly  may  become  rampant ;  especially 
in  these  days  of  trusts  and  combinations.  Again  it  may  be  the  interest 
of  all  shopkeepers  to  close  their  shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
provided  the  closing  were  universal ;  but,  without  the  enforcement  of 
that  proviso,  it  may  be  the  interest  of  a  few  to  steal  custom  by  keeping 
their  shops  open  ;  Sunday  labour  being  taken  as  representative  of  a 
class  of  cases  among  which  our  author  would  perhaps,  like  Mill  (Pol. 
Econ.f  Book  V.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  12),  include  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labour.     Again  the  Government,  being  financially  more  stable  than 
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private  individuals  and  companies,  can  give  completer  security  to 
creditors.  Again  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  community  to  spend 
public  funds  on  the  education  of  labourers,  but  not  the  interest  of  the 
labourers  themselves  or  their  parents  to  trench  upon  a  narrow  income, 
for  a  gain  so  distant.  By  these  and  other  arguments,  stated  more  fully 
in  his  earlier  work,  Dr.  Sidgwick  establishes  the  conclusion  thus 
announced  in  his  particularly  lucid  Table  of  Contents :  *  Abstract 
theory  shows  several  cases  in  which  the  individual's  interest  does  not 
tend  in  the  direction  most  conducive  to  the  common  interest — even 
assuming  that  utility  to  society  is  accurately  measured  by  market 
value.'  The  bourgeois  doctrinaire  is  overthrown  even  upon  the  ground 
which  he  has  himself  chosen. 

But  of  course  that  is  a  very  narrow  ground,  in  which  the  philo- 
sophic mind  cannot  consent  to  rest.  The  end  of  politics  according  to 
Dr.  Sidgwick  is  the  greatest  quantity,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  happiness. 
In  applying  the  greatest  happiness  principle  Dr.  Sidgwick  foUow^s 
Bentham  rather  than  recent  utilitarians.  Like  Bentham,  Dr.  Sidgwick 
derives  his  precepts  from  the  pure  fount  of  utilitarian  first  principle, 
without  admixture  of  turbid  elements  from  alien  sources.  J.  S.  Mill, 
when  the  question  rises  why  equality  should  be  aimed  at,  afiirms,  rather 
than  demonstrates,  *  the  equal  claim  of  everybody  to  all  the  means  of 
happiness'  (Utilitarianism y  p.  93).  But  Dr.  Sidgwick  follows  Bentham 
in  deducing  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth  from  the  principle  of 
greatest  happiness  combined  with  the  law  of  diminishing  utility,  to  use 
Jevons's  phrase  ;  or  what  Bentham  calls,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  • 
Sidgwick,  the  '  pathological  propositions  upon  which  the  good  of 
equality  is  founded,'  viz.  that  ceteris  paribus  *  each  portion  of  wealth 
has  as  corresponding  to  it  a  portion  *  or  rather  a  *  certain  chance  *  of 
happiness  :  that  *  of  two  individuals  with  equal  fortunes  he  that  has 
the  most  wealth  has  the  greatest  chance  of  happiness,*  but  that  *  the 
excess  in  happiness  of  the  richer  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  excess  of 
his  wealth.'  This  reasoning  has  appeared  foolishness  to  some — too 
simple  for  the  metaphysician,  too  moderate  for  the  demagogue  ^ — but  it 
is  the  reasoning  of  Bentham  and  Dr.  Sidgwick. 

The  Bentham -Sidgwick  argument  would  lead  direct  to  socialism, 
but  that  the  measures  commonly  proposed  for  equalising  wealth  are  fatal 
to  the  other  factor  of  the  utilitarian  end,  quantity  of  wealth.  Dr. 
Sidgwick  is  of  opinion  *  that — leaving  out  of  account  the  disturbance 
of  the  transition — the  realisation  of  the  collectivist  idea  at  the  present 
time  or  in  the  proximate  future  would  arrest  industrial  progress  ;  and 

^  In  a  passage  of  profound  ethical  and  political  interest  (ch.  xxx.  p.  2),  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick says:  *I  do  not  think  that  Bentham,  when  he  said,  "everybody  to  count  for 
one,"  intended  to  deny  (1)  that  one  person  may  be  more  capable  of  happiness  than 
another ;  or  (2)  that,  if  so,  the  former's  happiness  is  more  important  than  the  latter's 
as  an  element  of  general  happiness.  ....  To  aim  at  equality  in  distribution  of 
happiness  may  obviously  be  incompatible  with  aiming  at  the  greatest  happiness  on 
the  whole,  if  the  happiness  of  one  person  can  ever  be  increased  by  diminishing  to  a 
less  extent  the  happiness  of  another  already  less  happy.' 
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that  the  comparative  equality  in  incomes  which  it  would  bring  about 
would  be  an  equality  in  poverty : — even  supposing  population  not  to 
increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  present,  as  it  must  be  expected  to 
do  if  work  and  adequate  sustenance  were  secured  to  all  members  of  the 
community,  unless  measures  of  a  novel  kind  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
increase.'  Accordingly,  like  the  Benthamites,  Dr.  Sidgwick  is  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  property.  He  more  than  once  observes  that  the 
proposal  to  confiscate  existing  vested  interests  in  land  is  unworthy  of 
serious  discussion. 

However  he  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  *  that  at  least  a  removal  of  the 
extreme  inequalities,  found  in  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  would  be  desirable,  if  it  could  be  brought  about  without  any 
material  repression  of  the  free  development  of  individual  energy  and 
enterprise,  which  the  individualistic  system  aims  at  securing.* 
Especially  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that,  as  above  observed, 
property  in  natural  resources  has  upon  strictly  individualistic 
principles  no  direct  justification,  some  expenditure  of  public  money 
on  objects  which  may  be  considered  socialistic  is  defensible  *  so  far  as 
this  is  done  without  such  heavy  taxation  as  materially  diminishes  the 
stimulus  to  industry  and  thrift  of  the  persons  taxed.' 

It  follows  that  the  interposition  of  government  may  be  required  not 
only  to  increase  the  amount,  but  also  to  improve  the  distribution  of 
wealth.    Which  motive  predominates  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide.    Thus 
the   expenditure   of   public   funds    in    educating  the  children  of    the 
labouring  poor  both  conduces  to  efficiency  of  labour  and  promotes  the 
equality   of   opportunity.      No   handy    rule,    no    simple    method   for 
weighing  the  evils  and  advantages  of  governmental  action,  can  be  given. 
'  I  do  not  think  that  any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  deter- 
mining the  limits  of  such  interference  :  all  we  can  say  is  that  a  milder 
degree  of  interference,  if  effective,  is  generally  to  be  preferred.'     For 
example,  with  respect  to  *  the  burning  question  of  Free  Trade,'  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  it  may  be  economically  gainful  to  a  country  to  resist 
by   import   duties   an   industrial   change   which   might    lead    to    the 
emigration  of  its  population  and  wealth ;  and  to  introduce  an  industrial 
change    by  protecting  young  industries.      But,   as    such    cases    are 
practically  rare,  upon  the  whole  it  is  concluded  that  modern  states  had 
better  refrain  from  attempts  to  protect  native  industry,  *  not  because 
it   is  impossible  that  such  protection,  if  judiciously  introduced  and 
limited,   might   not   be   occasionally   advantageous   to  the  protecting 
country,  but  because  a  really  judicious  protection  of  native  industry 
implies  a  wisdom  and  strength  on  the  part  of  government  which  we 
cannot  practically  expect  to  obtain.'      Retaliatory  duties  are  even  less 
amenable  to  general  rule  :  how  far  they  may  be  advisable  is  *  not  a 
question  to  which  a  general  theoretical  answer  is  possible.' 

We  have  been  considering  governmental  regulation  with  reference 
both  to  production  and  distribution.  But  is  not  the  sum  total  of  happi- 
ness, the  end  of  government,  a  function  of  the  number  of  population  as 
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well  as  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  wealth?  What  says  the 
author  of  the  Methods  of  Ethics  ?  We  shall  find  that  under  this  head 
another  large  debt  is  incurred  by  political  economy  to  ethics,  through 
the  agency  of  Dr.  Sidgwick. 

Discoveries  are  hardly  possible  in  ethics,  practical  principles  have 
grown  slowly ;  but  we  hold  that  the  nearest  approach  to  an  absolutely 
new  idea  of  first-rate  importance  in  morals  was  made  by  the  following 
momentous  passage  which  occurs  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Methods  of 
Ethics  (ch.  1)  :  *  Political  economists  of  the  school  of  Malthus  often  ap- 
pear to  assume  that  no  increase  of  numbers  can  be  right  which  involves 
any  decrease  in  average  happiness.  But  if  we  take  Utilitarianism  to 
prescribe,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  action,  happiness  on  the  whole,  and  not 
any  individual's  happiness,  unless  considered  as  an  element  of  the  whole, 
it  would  follow  that,  if  the  additional  population  enjoy  on  the  whole 
positive  happiness,  we  ought  to  weigh  the  amount  of  happiness  gained 
by  the  extra  number  against  the  amount  lost  by  the  remainder.  So 
that,  strictly  conceived,  the  point  up  to  which,  on  Utilitarian  principles, 
population  ought  to  be  allowed  to  increase,  is  not  that  at  which  average 
happiness  is  the  greatest  possible,  but  that  at  which  the  product  formed 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  persons  living  into  the  amount  of  average 
happiness  reaches  a  maximum.' 

Bentham  was  not  led  to  regard  the  '  lot  of  happiness '  enjoyed  by 
a  nation  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  population  considered  as 
variable.  J.  S.  Mill  was  so  preoccupied  by  the  evils  of  overpopulation 
as   hardly  to  have   indicated  whether  there  is  an  opposite  extreme. 

*  Even,  if  innocuous,  I  confess  I  see  very  little  reason  for  desiring  it,* 
he  says  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  population.  Cantillon  indeed, 
had  stated,  but  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  *  whether  it 
is  better  to  have  a  large  population  poor  and  without  comforts,  or  a 
smaller  population  with  more  affluence ;  a  population  of  a  million 
consuming  the  produce  of  six  acres  {arpens)  per  head,  or  of  four  millions, 
each  living  on  an  acre  and  a  half.'  And  Cournot,  in  his  later 
writings,  had  pointed  to  the  insolubility  of  such  questions  as  the 
rock  on  which  economic  optimism  foundered.  But  the  question  is  not 
regarded  as  unanswerable,  nor  is  it  left  unanswered,  by  Dr.  Sidgwick. 

*  I  regard,*  he  says,  *  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  human  life  in  the 
world,  under  its  present  conditions  of  existence  in  civilised  countries, 
as  a  good  and  not  an  evil.'  Accordingly  *  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world '  he  would  disapprove  of  measures  tending  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  population.  As  we  interpret.  Dr.  Sidgwick,  like  Aristotle, 
would  regard  according  to  circumstances  at  one  time  the  expansion,  at 
another  the  contraction  of  population  expedient.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  he  is  not  prepared  to  move  in  either  direction. 

When  we  compare  Dr.  Sidgwick  with  other  eminent  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  maintained  the  desirability  of  a  large  popula- 
tion, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  object  is  sought  by  him  as  good  in 
itself,  part  of  the  utilitarian  end,  not  for  the  sake  of  defence  against, 
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or  competition  with,  foreign  nations.  But  these  latter  considerations, 
rather  than  what  is  *  a  benefit  to  humanity '  (p.  305),  have  perhaps  the 
first  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  statesman ;  being  must  be  secured 
before  well-being.  Now  there  is  likely  to  be  a  difference  between  that 
degree  of  populousness  which  is  in  the  utilitarian  mean  between  excess 
and  deficiency,  and  that  degree  which  is  prescribed  by  the  exigencies 
of  military  and  commercial  rivalry,  so  far  as  degrees  so  dimly  visible, 
so  imperfectly  marked,  can  be  affirmed  to  differ.  Large  populations 
might  be  comparable  to  large  armaments ;  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all, 
but  not  of  each,  to  discontinue.  Thus  the  proximate  end,  the  irpaKTov 
ayaOov  in  respect  of  populousness,  may  be  even  further  from  J.  S. 
Mill's  extreme  Malthusianism  than  the  position  to  which  the  first 
principle  of  pure  utilitarianism  has  conducted  Dr.  Sidgwick. 

It    will  be  understood    that   we  are  here  considering  only  those 
parts  of  Dr.  Sidgwick 's  new  work  which  touch  upon  political  economy. 
•Of  the  immense  additions  which  he  has  made  to  political  philosophy 
a  great  part  lies  beyond  our  province. 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

Neighbourhood  Guilds  :    an  Tnstrunient  of  Social  Beform.     By 
Stanton  Coit.     London  :    Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1891. 

If  an  observer  were  asked  at  the  present  time  to  name  the  two 
qualities  which  were  most  urgently  needed  and  most  frequently  lacking 
in  the  schemes  of  social  reformers,  he  might  not  improbably  reply  by 
pointing  to  qualities  which  are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  one  another. 
He  might  say  that  on  the  one  hand  such  schemes  must  be  elastic  and 
comprehensive,  if  they  are  to  satisfy  the  multitudinous  requirements  of 
men  and  women,  but  that  on  the  other,  if  they  are  to  expect  any 
measure  of  success  in  face  of  the  stubborn  obstacles,  which  so  often 
disappoint  the  fondest  aspirations,  they  must  be  moderate  in  their  aims 
and  limited  in  their  scope.  It  is  only  by  patiently  attacking  the  social 
problem  from  different  sides  that  any  real  advance  can  be  made  towards 
its  solution ;  and  so  various  are  the  aspects  from  which  it  may  be 
regarded  that  a  scheme  which  admits  of  easy  adaptation  to  changing 
conditions  can  alone  hope  to  succeed.  In  the  little  volume  before  us, 
which  belongs  to  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.'s  Social  Science 
Series y  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  has  put  forward  a  proposal,  which  goes  far  to 
satisfy  these  two  criteria.  He  proposes  to  deal  separately  with  the 
limited  area  of  single  *  neighbourhoods  ' ;  but  he  proposes  also  to  deal 
with  the  whole  of  their  respective  social  wants.  He  recognises  from 
the  outset  that  the  primary  condition  of  success  is  to  *get  the  right  men,' 
and,  we  may  add,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  his  argument, 
women  and  children  also,  banded  together  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
whole  life  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  he 
believes  that  the  *  right  measures '  will  follow.  *  The  first  step  in  social 
reform,'  he  writes,  *  must  be  the  conscious  organisation  of  the  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  life  of  the  people  for  the  total  improvement  of  the- 
human  lot.'     It  must  be  'conscious  ; '  and  he  thinks  that" such  organ- 
isations as  those  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  of   the  various  churches  and 
chapels  are  deficient  through  some  lack  of  definiteness  in  their  aims, 
and   through  want  of   a   well-considered  scheme  of   thorough   social 
reform,  deliberately  planned,  and  resolutely  pursued.     It  must  also  be 
an  organisation  *  of  the  people  ' ;  for  the  *  people  '  can  understand  their 
own  needs  and  can  help  one  another,  can  detect  imposture,  and  discover 
distress,  better  than  rich  can  assist  poor,  or  the  so-called  educated 
classes  those  who  have  little  or  no  education.      And   it   must    aim 
at   the  *  total   improvement  of   the  human  lot'  ;    for  in  this  way   it 
becomes  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  family  life,  and  avoids  the  errors 
and  mischievous  consequences  of  associations  which  part  one  sex  from 
another,  or  concentrate  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  their  members  on 
narrow  and  narrowing  proposals,  whether  they  be  religious  or  political 
or  literary  in  character,  or  be  designed  to  promote  the  peculiar  interests 
of  some  particular  trade  or  business.     This  comprehensiveness  of  aim 
enables  the  scheme  also  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  existing 
agencies,  which  General  Booth's  well-known  scheme  would  supersede 
or  ignore.     But,  while  the  proposal  put  forward  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  is 
thus  comprehensive,  it  starts  with  the  limited  area  of  a  single  neigh- 
bourhood, and  would   only  extend   the  range  of    its   endeavours    bj^ 
successive  stages,  gaining  experience  and  gathering  strength  by  the 
way.     Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  is  true.  Dr.   Stanton  Coit  seems  to   be 
carried  away  by  a  natural  enthusiasm,  when,  like  all  social  reformers,, 
he  tries  to  picture   the   ultimate   influence,    and  to   guage  the    final 
dimensions,  of  his  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  society  ;  but,  he  proceeds, 
it  must  admitted,  on  a  solid  basis  of  encouraging  experience.     The  first 
neighbourhood  guild,  he  states,  *  was  started  about  five  years  ago  *  in 
New  York,  *  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  quarters' ;  and  at 
present  it  consists  of  six  clubs  and  a  kindergarten.    *  Another  guild  has 
been  started  in  Philadelphia  and  another  in  Brooklyn,  both  of  which 
have  taken  root  and  are  flourishing.'     *  Two  years   and  a  half    ago 
a  similail^^ institution  was  started  in  London,' originating  *  in  a  club 
consisting  of  eight  working  lads,  meeting  once  a  week  in  a  private 
drawing-room.     It  now  consists  of  five  clubs,  and  contains  230  members 
of    all   ages.'     This   guild   *  meets   every   evening  at   Leighton    Hall, 
Leighton   Crescent,   Kentish  Town,'  and  has  *  organised .  five   clubs,* 
and  through  them   *  founded  a  circulating  library,  Sunday  afternoon 
free  concerts,  Sunday  evening  lectures,  Saturday  evening  dances  for 
members,  a  choral  society,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  classes  in  various 
branches  of  technical  and  literary  education.'     *  It  has  reached  the 
limit  which  its  present  house-room  can  accommodate,*  and  it  asks  for 
£2000  a  year  for  ten  years,  and  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  thinks  that  then 
*  Neighbouring  guilds  could  be  fully  self-supporting,  and  could  propagate 
themselves  without  aid  from  the  general  public'     He  gives  detailed 
figures  in  support  of  this  calculation,  and  supplies  various  hints  for  the- 
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institution  of  copies  modelled  on  this  type.  His  scheme  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  promising  yet  submitted  to  public  consideration  ;  nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  impeach  successfully  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based^ 
that  *  to  do  almost  all  things  for  one  person  or  a  few  persons  is  possible, 
whereas  to  do  any  one  thing  for  everybody  might  be  hopeless.' 

L.  L.  Price 


The  Housing  of  the  Poor,  By  F.  H.  Millington,  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  Warburton  Prize  Essay.  (London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.,  1891.) 

The  late  Mr.  Alderman  Warburton  of  Manchester,  we  are  told  in 
the  Preface  to  this  Essay,  left  the  sum  of  £1000  to  the  Owens  College, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  Local  Government.  From 
the  revenue  of  this  bequest  the  College  once  in  every  four  years  offers 
a  prize  for  an  essay,  and  the  subject  proposed  for  1890  was  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Essay  before  us. 
It  is  a  creditable  piece  of  work.  The  subject  scarcely  allowed  of  any 
literary  graces,  and  the  author  has  wisely  shunned  declamation. 
The  Essay  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  the  first  describing  the  evils 
to  be  remedied,  the  second*  setting  forth  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
down  to  the  end  of  1890,  the  third  discussing  the  economical  principles 
applicable  to  State  action  in  this  matter,  the  fourth  giving  an  account 
of  the  results  thus  far  attained  whether  by  public  or  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  fifth  containing  the  writer's  suggestions  for  further  im- 
provement. It  was  only  in  the  discussion  of  economic  principle  and 
in  the  suggestion  of  measures  to  be  taken  that  there  was  room  for 
originality.  Space,  moreover,  precluded  any  detailed  investigation  of 
such  topics  as  charges  for  betterment  or  taxation  of  ground  landlords. 
But  within  the  inevitable  limits  the  author  has  shown  a  general  good 
sense  which  may  be  recognized  by  those  who  do  not  accept  every  one 
of  his  particular  propositions.  He  has  pretty  faithfully  adhered  to  his- 
excellent  maxim  that  *  experience  is  the  best  guide  in  social  matters/ 
and  he  has  given  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  to  come  he  may  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  Local  Government. 

F.  C.  Montague 

Collectivist  Socialism  and  the  Socialism  of  the  Liberal  School  r 
a  Criticism  and  an  Exposition,  By  A.  Naquet,  Depute  de 
Paris,  Ancien  Professeur  Agrege  a  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de 
Paris.  Translated  by  William  Heafobd.  London :  Svv^an 
Sonnenschein  and  Co. 

It  is  worth  noting,  because  the  like  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
Socialist  controversy  or  any  other,  that  though  this  work  is  a  most 
acute  and  telling  refutation  of  Collectivist  Socialism,  it  is  translated 
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by  one  who  confesses  to  be  *  a  convinced  Socialist  *  (presumably  CoUec- 
tivist    Socialist)    himself,  because  *  he  felt  that  the  scientific  tone  in 
which  M.  Naquet  attempts  the  confutation   of  Collectivism  deserves 
full  consideration  at  the  hands  of  English  Socialists  and  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  topics  of  which  the  book  treats.'     The  compliment  is 
honourable  to   both   parties,  and  it  is  just,   for  M.   Naquet,   spite  of 
having    so   long    forsaken    science    for    the  camps  of    extreme    poli- 
tics, certainly  shows  in   this  book  an  uncorrupted  scientific  temper, 
and  examines  every  pretension  of  Collectivism  with  the  most  perfect 
fairness  and  impartiality.     His  verdict,  however,  is  invariably  hostile, 
and    his   little    book    is    really  an   uncommonly   concise,   lucid,    and 
handy  answer  to  the  new  Socialism  of  Marx  and  Lassalle.    He  examines 
first  their  critical  doctrines,  their  theory  of  value,  of  the  iron  law,  of 
interest   and   profit,   of  the  primitive   accumulation,   and    then    their 
more  organic  and  constructive  ideas,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  deduce 
them,  with  the  help  of  commentators  like  Schaeffle  from  the  too  exclu- 
sively critical  works  of  Marx  and  Lassalle.      He   takes  a  much  less 
favourable  view  than   Schaeffle  of  the   efifects  of  a   Socialist  regime, 
showing  by  a  few  effective  illustrations  how,  without  liberty  of  produc- 
tion liberty  of  consumption  is  quite   impossible,  especially  liberty  of 
intellectual  and  moral  consumption,  as  he  calls  it,  i.e.  education,  study, 
printing.     His  own  standpoint  he  describes  as  that  of  Liberal  Socialism. 
He  is,  he  says,  *  profoundly  a  Sociahst,'  because  he  is  shocked  by  the 
social  injustice  and  misery  that  exist  about  him,  but  he  is  also  pro- 
foundly a  Liberal,  and  considers  that  the  good  of  mankind  can  never 
be  promoted  by  any  State  interference  which  has  *  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing individual  liberty,  instead  of  protecting,  guaranteeing,  and  develop- 
ing such  liberty.'     This  last  clause  indicates  the  scope  and  limits  of 
the    social    policy  which    he  terms  Liberal  Socialism.     The   original 
title  of  the  book,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  Socialisnie  Colkctiviste  et 
Socialisvie  Liberal ;  and  Liberal  Socialism  would  make  use  of  law,  he 
says,  only  in  the  manner  of  oil  to  lubricate  the  normal  machinery  of 
society,  the  sum  of   its  applications    being  these,  viz.,   *  to  facihtate 
private  enterprises,  to  guarantee  small  people  against  deception  and 
fraud,  each  day  more  and  more  to  furnish  the  worker  with  the  weapon 
of    education    in    order  to  put  him  in  a  position  to  safeguard  more 
efficaciously  his  interests ;  to  cause  the  State  to  intervene  in  order  to 
protect   the   liberty  of   the  weak,  to  oppose  that  which   injures  the 
public  health,  to  act  by  taxation  in  a  coercive  manner  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  formation   of  too  great  individual  fortunes,  and  also  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  more  parcelled  up  every  day  ;  to 
cause  the  obstacles  to  disappear  which  a  series  of   bad  governments 
have    Accumulated,  and  which  the    actual    want  of  solidarity  among 
the  nations  forces  the  governments    to    accumulate    still  more,'  i.e., 
war  expenses  and  national  debts. 

John  Bae 
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The  London  Programme.     By  Sidney  Webb.     London  :    Swan^ 
Sonnenschein,  and  Co. 

Mr.    Webb  has  written  a  very  instructive  and  useful  book  on  a 
subject  on  which  accessible  information  is  not  easily  to  be  had.     The 
London  Programme  is  the  name  usually  borne  by  a  series  of  extensive 
and    important     reforms    proposed    for    the    better    government    of 
the  metropolis,  by  the  Liberal  representatives  of  the  constituency  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  County  Council,  and  Mr.  Webb  gives  an  exposition 
and  justification  of  these  reforms  which  must  be  commended  at  once 
for    mastery    of    the    facts,   for     clearness    of     statement,  and    for 
moderation  and  practical  judgment.     He  has  a  very  good  account  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  present  situation,  of  the  helplessness  of  the  new 
County  Council,  of    the  chaos  of  Vestrydom,  of  the  gas  and  water 
supply,  the  markets,  the  police,  the  hospitals,  the  tramways,  the  docks,, 
the  poor,  the  ground  rents,  the  guilds  and  so   on  :  and  though  as  a 
Socialist  he  has  no  doubt  a  doctrinal  partiality  for  municipalisation,  he 
recognises    plainly    enough    the    natural   limits  to   the   efficiency   of 
municipal  management  prescribed  both  by  the  amount  and  by  the  kind 
of  the  work  to  be  performed.     The  burden  of  all  London's  collective 
concerns  would  be,  he  says,  too  much  for  any  single  body  such  as  the 
County  Council.     For  some,  like  the  docks,  he  would  prefer  to  create  a 
special  board,  composed  of  persons  with  more  direct  personal  interest 
in    their  good  management,  than  the   ordinary  members  of  the  City 
Corporation    or    the    County    Council   can   be   expected   to  be,    and 
representing  the  labour  as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  involved. 
Other    things,  like    the    tramways,  he  would  be  content  to   see  the 
Council   owning,    but    leasing    to    private   companies   to  be   worked. 
Several  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  London  finance,  and  propose  to 
find  new  sources  of  local  revenue  in  the  taxation  of  ground-rents,  the 
appropriation  of    the  unearned  increment  on  real  property,  and    the 
imposition  of  a  municipal  death-duty,  also  on  real  property.     These  are 
all  naturally  controverted  matters,  in  which  my  own  sympathy  lies  very 
much  with  Mr.  Webb,  but  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here,  and 
those  who  differ  most  from  him  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  he 
always  presents   his   case    in  a   reasonable,    interesting   and   concise 
way. 

John  Ear 

German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle :  a  Biographical 
History  of  German  Socialistic  Movements  during  this 
Century.  By  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  Second 
Edition.      London :    Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  good  account  of  German  Socialism,  because  it 
is  certainly  the  most  important  manifestation  of  Socialism  the  world 
has  seen.     It  embodies  a  specific   theory — woven   it  may  be  out  of 
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English  yam — but  woven  at  any  rate  by  Gennan  hands  into  a  fabric 
that  has  practically  driven  all  previous  Socialistic  stuffs  out  of    the 
market,  and  has  become  the  common  wear  of  the  revolutionists  of  all 
nations  to-day.     And  it  is  organised  now  in  Germany  itself  into  the 
strongest  political  party  SociaUsm  has  ever  been  supported  by  any- 
where— a  party  showing  conspicuous  growth  from  election  to  election, 
and  polling  last  year  more  votes  than  any  other  party  in  the  empire. 
Mr.  Dawson  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  in  a  volume  of  300  octavo 
pages  a  very  full,  accurate,  and  intelligible  account  of  the  whole  move- 
ment.    His  work   is  evidently  the  result   of  thorough  study   of  the 
subject ;    he   says  he  has  read  three  hundred  books  on  it,  besides 
parliamentary  papers,  pamphlets,  and  articles  in  periodicals,  and  he 
writes  throughout  in  the  spirit  of  the  historian,  interested  but  dis- 
passionate, free  at  once  from  the  dogmatism  and  from  the  sentimentality 
that  often   beset  different  writers    on   these   subjects.      His   histor}- 
partakes  largely  of  a  biographical  character,  containing  good  sketches 
of  all  the  leading  promoters  of  the  movement  past  and  present,  and 
in  the  centre  the  great  figure  of  Lassalle,  to  whom  fully  a  third  of  the 
book  is  rightly  devoted  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence  both  as  founder 
of  the  movement  and  as  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  and  commanding 
personality.      This  is  the   most    complete   and  detailed    account    of 
Lassalle  we  have  in  English.     Mr.  Dawson's  treatment  of  Marx,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  perhaps  a  little  meagre.     He  gives  more  space   to 
a  man  of  much  inferior  importance — Rodbertus — whom,  however,  Mr. 
Dawson,  with  many  others,  greatly  over- values,  for  his  work,  with  all  its 
air  of  philosophic  largeness,  is  really  pretentious  and  unsubstantial,  if  we 
except  some  of  his  historical  investigations.  Mr.  Dawson  reckons  Lassalle 
much  Rodbertus'  inferior  in  political  economy,  but  that  is  by  no  means 
so.     Rodbertus  was  in  labour  with  political  economy  all  his  life,  but 
his   favourite    progeny — his  rent   principle,  his  wages  principle,    his 
normal  work  day — were  little  better  than  empty  forms.     Rodbertus 
used  to  tell  Lassalle  and  Rudolph  Meyer  he  could  fill  them  out  if  he 
would,  but  he  refused  to  do  so  because,  forsooth,  his  correspondents 
did  not  know  sufficient  political  economy  to  understand  them.     Mr. 
Dawson  gives  a  very  good  account  of  them  from  which  ever}'  one  may- 
judge  of  their  worth  for  himself.     As  to  the  quarrel  between  Rodbertus 
and  Marx  about  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  surplus 
value,  Mr.  Dawson  is  right  in  saying  it  is  of  no  great  moment,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  any  claim  to  be  the 
original  pronmlgator  of  the  error.      Mr.  Dawson,  seeing  he  has  given 
so  much  space  to  the  point,   ought   however  to    have  shown  that  it 
was   taught   among   the    English  Socialists  many  years  before  either 
Rodbertus  or  Marx  had  written  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Dawson's  work  brings  the  history  of  the  German  Socialist 
movement  no  further  down  than  1887,  for,  though  this  second  edition 
is  just  out,  it  contains  no  alteration  on  the  previous  edition,  except 
the   introduction   of   a    single   page  of   preface,    stating  very   briefly 
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the  change  of  situation  caused  last  spring  by  the  dismissal  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  repeal  of  the  Socialist  law,  and  the  gains  of  the  Socialist 
party  at  the  general  election.  But  some  important  points  are  also 
omitted  in  the  more  recent  history  even  before  1887.  Something 
should  have  been  said  of  the  specific  activity  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
the  legislature  on  the  labour  question,  more  especially  of  the  bills  they 
introduced  in  1885  in  the  only  parliament  except  the  present  one  in 
which  they  had  the  number  of  deputies  necessary  to  back  a  bill. 

John  Rae 
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The  Silver  Question  in  America 

Since  the  middle  of  August,  1890,  the  Treasury  of  the  United' 
States  has  been  buying  silver  at  the  rate  of  4^  million  ounces  every 
month,  paying  for  the  bullion  in  Treasury  notes,  which  are  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  are  redeemable  at  the  Treasury  in 
gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Two  parties  combined  to  carry  the  measure ;  the  one  hoped  to  raise 
the  price  of  silver  to  what  it  stood  at  before  the  demonetisation  of  the 
metal  by  Germany ;  the  other  desired  to  make  money  cheap  and 
plentiful.  The  expectation  of  neither  has  been  realised.  Just  before 
the  Act  which  requires  these  purchases  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Senate  in  February,  1890,  the  price  of  silver  in  London 
was  43|d.  per  oz.  On  the  introduction  of  the  measure  a  very  w^ild 
speculation  grew  up,  and  the  price  was  gradually  raised  to  54|d.  per  oz. 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  being  a  rise  of  about  25 J-  per  cent,  in 
less  than  seven  months.  It  was,  however,  entirely  the  work  of 
speculation,  for  the  purchases  of  the  Treasury  did  not  begin  till  the 
13th  of  August,  and  the  highest  quotation  was  reached  on  the  4th  of 
September.  Since  then  the  price  has  fallen,  though,  of  course,  with 
frequent  fluctuations,  until  early  in  November  it  was  as  low  as 
43^d.  per  oz.,  or  a  fraction  under  what  it  had  been  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Act.  The  increased  demand  of  the  United 
States  naturally  stimulated  production  so  much  that  the  augmented 
output  has  neutralised  the  effects  of  American  buying.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  obvious  that,  were  it  not  for  the  large  purchases  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  the  price  would  be  much  lower  now  than 
it  is,  and  consequently,  whenever  the  artificial  support  now  afforded  to 
the  silver  market  by  the  United  States  Treasury  is  withdrawn,  there 
must  be  such  a  fall  in  price  as  will  probably  throw  into  confusion  the 
trade  of  all  silver-using  countries,  and  therefore  bring  about  a  grave 
crisis.  The  hopes  of  those  who  expected  that  money  would  be  made 
artificially  cheap  and  plentiful  have  been  disappointed  almost  as  rudely 
as  the  anticipation  that  the  price  of  silver  would  be  raised  and  kept  at 
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59d.  per  oz.  The  issue  of  Treasury  notes  in  payment  of  silver  began 
in  the  middle  of  August,  1890,  yet  from  that  time  until  the  very  end  of 
December  the  American  money  market  was  convulsed  everywhere — 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Men  of  business  complained  that  they 
could  not  get  accommodation  from  their  bankers  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  the  public  cried  out  that  neither  coin  nor  notes  were  procurable. 
In  New  York  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  were  frequently  charged 
rates  ranging  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  180  per  cent,  per  annum  was  demanded  and  paid.  Many 
causes,  no  doubt,  combined  to  bring  about  this  disturbance — the  Baring 
crisis  in  London,  over-purchases  of  goods  induced  by  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  Act,  reckless  speculation  in  lands  and  houses,  and  a 
serious  lock-up  of  capital  in  unsaleable  railroad  securities.  But 
though  the  Silver  Act  was  only  one  of  many  disturbing  causes,  it 
exercised  a  verj'^  great  influence,  for  it  inspired  a  fear  amongst 
capitalists  that  gold  would  be  driven  out  of  circulation,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  this  was  realised  by  the  public  there  would  be  a  disastrous 
panic.  When  the  promoters  of  the  law  of  July  saw  that  that  measure 
had  failed  to  ensure  an  easy  money  market,  they  began  to  agitate  for 
free  coinage.  By  so  doing  they  added  to  the  alarm  of  capitalists,  and, 
until  the  Free  Coinage  Bill  was  thrown  out  early  in  1891,  the  crisis 
did  not  come  to  an  end.  Since  then,  it  is  true,  the  American  money 
market  has  been  easy,  but  that  is  a  consequence,  not  of  the  silver 
purchases  by  the  Treasury,  but  of  the  crisis  of  twelve  months  ago^ 
which  depressed  trade,  and  for  a  considerable  time  paralysed  specula- 
tion. The  demand  for  banking  accommodation  was  thereby  so  much 
reduced  that  the  supply  at  the  disposal  of  bankers  has  until  now 
exceeded  the  demand. 

There  seems  good  ground  for  saying  that  the  abundant  crops  in 
America  and  the  bad  crops  in  Europe  in  the  past  year  have  for  the 
time  being  saved  New  York  from  a  severe  panic.  Following  upon  the 
confusion  in  the  money  market  referred  to  above,  gold  to  the  amount 
of  about  15  millions  sterling  was  shipped  to  Europe  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  European  capitalists  who  had  been  employing  large  sums 
in  the  United  States,  partly  because  of  the  fear  inspired  by  the  silver 
legislation,  and  partly  because  of  the  Baring  crisis  and  the  alarm  it  left 
behind  it  in  Europe,  called  home  their  money.  At  the  same  time  the 
saving  classes  in  Europe  either  ceased  to  invest  altogether  for  the  time 
being,  or  confined  their  investments  to  the  very  best  home  securities. 
Thus  not  only  was  the  flow  of  European  capital  into  the  United  States,, 
which  has  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  past  half  century, 
stopped  for  the  moment,  but  even  capital  employed  there  was  with- 
drawn. In  normal  times  that  would  have  been  likely  to  increase  the 
uneasiness  that  already  existed,  and  possibly  might  have  sent  gold  to  a 
premium.  But  Americans  were  saved  from  alarm  by  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  Europe  and  the  abxmdance  of  the  crops  at  home.  They  argued 
justly  that  they  would  be  able  to  export  such  immense  quantities  o£ 
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grain  that  they  would  get  control  of  the  European  money  markets,  and 
therefore  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  back  as  much  gold  as  they 
required  before  the  year  came  to  an  end.     And  they  reasoned,   further, 
that  when  prosperity  returned,  as  it  was  sure  to  do  with  such  harvests, 
European  investment  in  the  United  States  would  begin  again.      The 
result  has  fulfilled  their  expectations.     Already  the  grain  exports  from 
the    United  States   have  become  enormous,  and  since  the  middle   of 
September  gold  has  been  flowing  back  from  Europe  to  New  York.     In 
the  interval,  while  gold  was  being  exported  and  the  crops  were  only  a 
promise  not  yet  realised,  the  money  market  was  kept  easy  by  the  issue 
from  the  Treasury  every  month  of  nearly  a  million  sterling  of  new  notes. 
In  the  past  autumn,  therefore,  the  American  money  market  has  been 
easier  than  for  many  years.     One  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  silver 
question  has  dropped  into  the  background.     The  farmers  of  the  South 
and  West,  whose  voting  power  gave  it  its  importance,  had  suffered  for 
a  considerable  time  from  low  prices  and  bad  or  indifferent  harvests. 
They  had  been  compelled  therefore  to  mortgage  their  farms  heavily, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  plunged  them  into  serious  distress. 
They  were  easily  induced,  consequently,  to  believe  the  Silver  Party 
when  it  told  them  that  an  increase  of  the  silver  money  would  be  certain 
to  raise  prices,  and  so  relieve  them  from  their  embarrassments.      Now, 
however,  they  have  been  favoured  by  exceptionally  good  crops,  and 
prices  are  higher  than  they  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  past. 
They  are,  as  a  natural  result,  more  careless  about  silver.     And  the 
leading  capitalists  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  whose  opposition 
twelve  months  ago  defeated  th.e  Free  Coinage  Bill,  are  only  too  well 
pleased  to  allow  the  question  to  sleep  for  the  moment,  partly  because 
they  fear  that,  if  they  were  to  begin  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  last 
Act,  they  might  arouse  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  South  to  again 
demand  free  coinage,  and  perhaps  to  carry  some  measure  worse  than 
anything  yet  attempted.     Besides,  they  are  so  intent  upon  avaihng 
themselves  of  the  present  favourable  opportunity  to  make  monev  that 
they  are  willing  to  leave  the  silver  difficulty  unsolved  for  the  present. 
And  the  leaders  of  parties  are  glad  to  acquiesce  in  this  view,  for,   with 
the  Presidential  election  coming  on,  they  fear  to  give  offence  either  to 
the  advocates  or  opponents  of    fresh  silver  legislation.      What   maj' 
happen  when  Congress  is  actually  in  session  it  would  be  rash  to  pre- 
dict now  ;  but,  as  we  write,  the  prospect  is  that  the  question  will  be 
allowed  to  sleep  for  a  Httle  while  yet.     If  this  happens,  sooner  or  later 
there  must  be  a  very  grave  crisis. 

Since  preparations  for  resuming  specie  payments  began,  all  the  gold 
raised  from  the  American  mines  has  been  retained  at  home,  and  a  verj* 
large  part  of  it  has  either  been  coined  or,  in  the  form  of  bullion,  is 
held  in  the  Treasury.  Besides,  from  1878  till  the  middle  of  Au<nist, 
1890,  silver  was  coined  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six  millions  sterHng, 
nominal,  annually.  Since  August,  1890,  4^  million  ounces  of  silver 
have  been  bought  monthly,  and  notes  have  been  issued  in  payment. 
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which  are  full  legal  tender.  Furthermore,  there  are  still  existing 
nearly  70  millions  sterling  of  the  old  Treasury  notes  issued  during  the 
Civil  War — the  so-called  greenbacks ; — and  lastly,  there  are  over  20 
millions  sterling  of  bank  notes.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  money  cannot 
be  created  at  this  rate  in  any  country  indefinitely.  The  United  States 
are  growing  very  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  area  under 
cultivation  is  being  constantly  extended  ;  therefore  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  money  in  circulation  is,  no  doubt,  required  every  year  ; 
and  the  bank  notes  being  secured  on  the  deposit  of  Government  bonds 
in  the  Treasury,  when  the  bonds  are  redeemed  an  equivalent  amount  of 
bank  notes  has  to  be  cancelled.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  50 
millions  sterling  of  bank  notes  have  been  so  cancelled ;  and  the 
cancellation  has,  of  course,  made  room  for  an  equivalent  amount  of 
silver.  There  are  still  outstanding,  as  has  just  been  said,  over  20 
millions  sterling  of  bank  notes,  and  their  gradual  cancellation  will 
continue  to  make  room  for  fresh  silver  notes.  But  even  if  the  whole  of 
the  bank  notes  could  be  withdrawn  and  cancelled  during  the  next  two 
years,  their  place  would  be  more  than  filled  by  the  new  silver  notes 
issued.  It  is  extremely  improbable,  however,  that  the  bank  notes  will 
be  cancelled  very  rapidly.  The  greater  part  of  them  will  remain  out 
for  years,  and  yet  silver  notes  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  about  11 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  Unless,  then,  some  plan  is  devised  for 
cancelling  the  bank  notes,  and  also  for  withdrawing  and  redeeming 
the  old  Treasury  notes,  or  greenbacks,  it  is  clear  that  sooner  or  later 
the  circulation  will  become  saturated  by  the  issue  of  the  new  notes. 
No  wise  man  will  dogmatise  as  to  when  the  point  of  saturation  will  be 
reached,  but  every  sane  man  must  see  that  some  time  or  other  it  is 
certain  to  be  reached.  However  rapid  may  be  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  in  wealth  and  population,  they  cannot  use  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  business  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
When  the  point  of  saturation  is  reached,  the  new  notes  issued  cannot 
remain  in  the  circulation.  At  present  they  are  freely  taken  everywhere 
because,  as  stated  above,  they  are  redeemable  in  silver  or  gold  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  now  gives 
gold  when  it  is  asked  for.  When  the  time  comes  that  fresh  notes 
cannot  remain  in  circulation,  they  will  be  presented  at  the  Treasury 
for  redemption  in  gold.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  freely 
pays  out  gold,  the  whole  of  that  metal  in  the  Treasury  will  be  in  danger 
of  being  withdrawn,  and  then  a  fear  will  arise  that  the  reserve  which 
is  held  for  discharging  in  gold  the  liabilities  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  altogether  disappear.  A  doubt  will  spring  up  whether  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  Debt  will  be  paid  in  gold ;  and  further- 
more, if  the  greenbacks  have  not  been  redeemed,  a  doubt  will  be 
excited  whether  they  will  be  redeemed  in  gold  on  presentation  at  the 
Treasury.  But  once  a  doubt  of  the  kind  arises,  the  credit  of  the 
'Government  will  be  so  shaken  that  all  confidence  will  disappear.  On 
ithe  other  hand,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  feels  it  to  be  necessary 
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before  all  things  to  retain  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury,  and 
therefore  refuses  to  cash  the  new  silver  notes  on  presentation  in  gold,, 
those  notes  will  at  once  fall  to  a  discount.  At  the  banquet  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  November,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  argued  that  that  could  not  happen,  for  the  Resumption 
Act  gives  the  holder  of  his  office  authority  to  borrow  as  much  as  may 
be  required  to  keep  an  adequate  gold  reserve.  But  does  Mr.  Foster 
seriously  believe  that  the  American  people  will  pile  debt  upon  debt  by 
borrowing  gold  that  constantly  flows  away  from  them  for  the  sake  of 
continuing  the  purchases  of  silver  ?  And  if  they  will  not,  the  Secretary 
must  stop  cashing  the  new  notes  in  gold.  These  then  will  be  redeem- 
able only  in  silver ;  and  as  nobody  will  want  silver  and  every  one  will 
want  gold,  the  notes  will  certainly  fall  to  a  discount.  When  that  hap- 
pens, or,  what  is  saying  the  same  thing,  when  gold  rises  to  a  premium, 
gold  will  begin  to  be  hoarded,  and  very  quickly  will  disappear  from 
circulation.  The  notes,  being  legal  tender,  will  be  used  to  discharge 
all  debts  at  home  ;  but  they  will  not  be  available  to  make  payments 
abroad,  therefore  gold  will  be.  sent  abroad  partly  in  payment  of  debt 
and  partly  for  safe  keeping,  and  silver  and  silver  notes  alone  will 
circulate.  But  as  the  American  people  are  intent  upon  keeping  gold  as 
well  as  silver  in  circulation,  the  rising  of  gold  to  a  premium  and  its 
rapid  withdrawal  from  the  circulation  will  inevitably  create  a  panic.  The 
time  when  the  circulation  of  the  United  States  will  be  filled  quite  full 
is  nearer  at  hand  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  because  the  banks  refuse 
to  hold  silver  in  their  reserves.  From  an  analysis  of  the  returns  made 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  some  months  ago  by  all  the  National 
Banks,  which  appeared  in  the  Statist  of  October  17,  we  find  that  while 
the  National  Banks  throughout  the  United  States  on  July  9  last  had 
reserves  amounting,  in  round  figures,  to  nearly  58i  millions  sterling, 
they  held  in  those  reserves  less  than  3  millions  sterling  in  silver  and 
silver  certificates.  Only  about  one-twelfth,  that  is  to  say,  of  their 
reserves,  consisted  of  silver  and  paper,  payable  in  silver,  while  eleven- 
twelfths  consisted  of  gold  and  paper  payable  in  gold.  Practically,  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  silver  bought  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
from  1878  until  August,  1890,  amounting  to  nearly  70  millions  sterling, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  form  of 
coin,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  silver  certificates.  It  is  not  accepted  by 
the  banks  for  reserve  purposes,  and  therefore  almost  its  only  function 
is  to  serve  for  small  change  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  for  retail 
purchases.  T.  Lloyd. 

The  Eeport  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Senate 
Bill  providing  for  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver. 

This  report  supplies  material  for  estimating  the  true  character  of 
the  movement,  and  the  results  likely  to  follow  its  success.  Not  that 
the  reports  presented  by  the  committee  are  in  any  way  conducive  ta 
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better  knowledge.  The  majority  contents  itself  with  declaring  that 
the  present  system  of  purchasing  $54,000,000  worth  of  silver,  annually, 
s,t  the  market  rate  should  be  retained  until  it  is  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient. The  minority,  in  a  strongly-worded  report,  pronounces  in 
favour  of  free  coinage,  and  repeats  the  usual  bi-metallic  arguments 
which  are  applied  without  the  limitations  that  the  ablest  bi-metallists 
regard  as  indispensable.  Its  position  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
following  statements.  *  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  and  maintain  the  double  standard  even  without 
European  co-operation.'  *  When  it  is  admitted  that  three  or  four 
nations  can  handle  this  problem,  who  is  competent  to  say  that  two 
would  fail  ?  Obviously  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  number  and  resources 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  movement,  and,  if  so,  why  may  not  one 
nation  do  it  alone  ?  ' 

The  real  value  of  this,  as  of  so  many  other  official  reports,  lies  in 
the  evidence  that  accompanies  it.  Partly  expert,  partly  representative 
of  commercial  opinion,  it  is  with  few  exceptions  strongly  hostile  to  free 
coinage.  General  F.  A.  Walker,  Professor  Taussig,  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
agreed  in  opposing  the  measure.  '  I  cannot  conceive,'  says  the  first- 
named,  speaking  as  a  strong  bi-metallist,  *  how  any  man  who  has 
largely  studied  the  question  can  believe,  can  even  hope,  that  the  United 
States  can  go  it  alone  on  this  matter  of  silver.  ...  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  even  have  the  same  power  that  France  alone  has.'  Professor 
Taussig  argued  that  as  prices  chiefly  depend  on  '  that  machinery  of 
exchange  which  operates  through  the  banks  '  they  would  at  first  be 
reduced  by  the  panic  that  free  coinage  would  create,  a  view  also  taken 
by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  a  large  number  of  other  witnesses. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  would  be  a  commercial  crisis  was  truly  remarkable. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  other  important 
associations  of  traders  and  manufacturers  in  the  leading  centres — New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis — protested 
against  the  proposal  as  certain  to  disturb  commercial  relations  and 
endanger  the  stability  of  many  credit  institutions,  especially  the 
Savings  Banks  whose  deposits  are  largely  held  by  working  people. 

The  whole  body  of  evidence  establishes  a  conclusive  case  against 
free  coinage,  which  appears  to  be  for  the  present  defeated  in  the  political 
field  also. 

Among  the  collateral  points  of  interest,  the  careful  explanation  of 
the  Silver  Act  of  1890,  and  the  method  of  purchasing  silver  given  by 
Director  Leech,  of  the  Mint,  may  be  noticed.  *  The  law  says  we  shall 
buy  at  the  market  price.  I  get  a  cablegram  every  day  from  London 
and  telegrams  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  giving  the  price  in 
those  cities,  and  we  purchase  upon  those  prices.'  The  Treasury  notes 
under  the  Act  of  1890  are  issued  against  an  amount  of  silver  equal  in 
value  at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  are  redeemable  only  in  coin,  either 
gold   or  silver  at  the   discretion  of  the   Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Redemption  in  silver  would  at  its  present  price  mean  large  profit  for 
the  Treasury. 

Some  very  striking  evidence  as  to  the  evil  effect  of  rising  prices  on 
the  interests  of  workmen  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Knox,  formerly  Comptroller  of  Currency,  completely  refuted  the  often- 
repeated  statement  that  the  Act  of  1873  was  carried  through  Congress 
in  secrecy  by  giving  a  full  history  of  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  following  statements. 
'  In  1857  Germany  abandoned  gold' and  adopted  silver  * !  .(Report,  p.  3.^ 
*  Fifteen  to  one  is  the  ratio  in  India  with  free  coinage,  and  open  mints 
at  Calcutta  and  Bombay ' !     (Evidence,  p.  289). 

C.  F.  Bastable 


Industrial  Congresses. 


The  Autumn  Labour  Congresses  won  more  public  attention  than 
usual  this  year.  First  came  the  International  SociaUst  Labour  Con- 
gress which  assembled  at  Brussels  in  the  end  of  August,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Belgian  Socialist  Labour  Party,  and  was  attended  by 
400  delegates  from  13  different  countries,  including  29  from  England. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  (1st)  for  reuniting,  if  only  for  a  w^eek,  the 
estranged  fractions  of  revolutionary  Socialism,  French  Marxists,  Possibi- 
lists,  and  Blanquists,  German  Social  Democrats,  Enghsh  Socialists  of 
the  League,  and  English  Socialists  of  the  Federation ;  (2nd),  for  the 
presence  of  delegates  from  a  few  English  trade  unions,  including  old 
unions  like  the  Cabinet-makers  and  the  London  Compositors,  as  well 
as  unions  of  the  newer  order,  like  the  Seamen  and  Firemen,  and  the 
Navvies,  which  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  socialist  in  their  feeling  ; 
and  (3rd),  for  the  spectacle  of  a  united  Socialism  openly  turning  its  back 
on  revolution  and  revolutionists,  and  stretching  out  both  hands  for  an 
alliance  with  English  trade  unions  on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  and 
practicable  policy.  Anarchists  were  not  even  invited  to  the  Congress, 
and  its  first  three  morning  sittings  were  taken  up  with  the  ex- 
pulsion or  exclusion  of  Anarchist  delegates,  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  to  attend  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  trade  unions  were  invited  and  were  at  one  time  expected 
to  send  representatives,  though  only  very  few  of  them  actually  did  so,  the 
rest  thinking  the  objects  of  the  Congress  too  uncertain ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Congress  explained  that  it  was  possible  to  co-operate  with  English 
trade  unionists,  notw^ithstanding  they  were  not  all  Socialists,  because 
they  believed  in  the  two  great  principles  of  working-class  organization 
and  State  intervention ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  co-operate  with 
Anarchists,  even  though  they  were  Socialist  in  principle,  because  they 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  organization,  or  State,  or  anything  but 
revolution  and  dynamite.  Co-operation,  however,  is  not  merely 
working  with  common  instruments,  but  for  common  objects,  so- 
that  this  explanation  already  implies  that  Socialists  are  at  present  of 
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the  mind  to  work  rather  with  trade  unionists  in  mending  the  present 
system  of  things  than  with  Anarchists  in  ending  it.  Then  the 
German  Sociahst  leader  Bebel,  in  his  speech,  frankly  admitted  that 
they  had  come  to  a  new  understanding  on  this  matter  in  Germany,  and 
were  now  going  to  take  up  practical  social  questions,  instead  of 
revolutionizing,  while  his  colleague  Liebknecht  mildly  poohpoohed  as 
mere  dreaming  even  the  gentler  idea  of  a  universal  strike  to  be  made 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  first  European  war,  which  is  a  cherished  fancy 
in  some  Socialist  circles,  and  was  suggested  at  the  Congress  by  the 
Dutch  agitator  Niewenhuis.  In  this  spirit,  then,  the  main  business  of 
the  Congress  was  to  pass  two  general  resolutions  for  making  ordinary 
remedial  legislation  and  trade  union  action  more  effective.  The  one 
recommended  the  working  men  of  all  countries  to  institute  a  perma- 
nent Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  labour,  and  make 
every  use  of  their  power  as  electors  to  secure  remedial  legislation  ;  and 
the  other  recommended  them  all  to  join  the  trade  unions  of  their  respec- 
tive trades,  to  observe  great  care  and  prudence  in  resorting  to  strikes 
and  boycotting,  and  to  constitute  in  every  country  where  it  is  practicable 
a  general  secretariat  of  labour,  to  be  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  working  men  of  different  countries  and  prevent  them 
hurting  one  another  on  the  outbreak  of  strikes.  The  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  w^as  not  of  much  moment.  It  recommended  the 
1st  of  May  rather  than  the  first  Sunday  of  May  for  the  International 
Eight-hour  Demonstration,  and  it  passed  various  abstract  resolutions 
against  militarism,  piecework,  sub-contracting,  and  sexual  inequality 
in  political  and  civil  rights ;  but  it  refused  to  condemn  the  Eussian 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  on  the  ground  that  that  was  a  question  of 
nationality  and  not  of  class. 

A  fortnight  later  the  English  trade  unions  held  their  twenty-fourth 
annual  Congress  at  Newcastle.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
they  have  yet  held,  consisting  of  620  delegates,  with  a  membership  of 
1,302,855  behind  them  ;  and  it  received  unaccustomed  marks  of  esta- 
blished public  respect.  It  enjoyed  the  official  presence  of  the  Mayor 
and  Magistrates,  the  unofficial  presence  of  Ministers  and  Ex-Ministera 
of  State,  and  its  real  dignity  was  even  better  asserted  by  an  opening 
address  from  its  President,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  which  for  pith  of  sense, 
high  tone,  and  terse  phrase  has  won  universal  admiration.  The  Trade 
Union  Congress  has  now  an  array  of  business  to  transact  which  would 
require  a  session  of  six  weeks  instead  of  six  days.  It  had  this  year 
more  than  sixty  subjects  on  the  agenda  paper,  and  broke  up  before  it 
reached  the  thirtieth.  The  most  absorbing  question  was  the  eight- 
hours'  day,  on  which  the  Congress  voyaged  about  curiously  between 
yes  and  no  for  two  days,  first  repeating  by  a  more  decisive  majority 
its  resolution  of  last  year  in  favour  of  a  Parliamentary  enactment ;. 
then,  by  a  still  larger  majority,  qualifying  that  resolution  by  a  second, 
declaring  that  '  any  Bill  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  of 
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a  permissive  character,  and  should  not  be  put  in  operation  without 
the  consent  of  two- thirds  of  the  organized  members  of  any  trade  ; '  and 
finally,  replacing  this  by  another  resolution,  a  little  more  favourable  to 
compulsion,  to  the  effect  that  *  legislation  relating  to  the  hours  of  labour 
be  enforced  on  all  trades  and  occupations,  save  where  a  majority  of  the 
organized  members  of  any  trade  or  occupation  protest  by  ballot-vote 
against  the  same.'  The  last  vote  lay  thus  between  two  varieties  of  the 
trade  option  principle,  and  the  one  which  triumphed  not  only  reduces 
the  required  consent  from  two-thirds  to  a  bare  majority  of  a  union, 
but  makes  the  law  compulsory  on  trades  that  have  no  union,  and 
permissive  only  on  trades  that  have  one.  Much  contention  has  been 
raised  because  the  words  *  eight-hours,'  which  seem  to  have  stood  in 
the  last  resolution  as  it  was  originally  read  to  the  Congress  by  its 
mover,  were  omitted  from  it  in  the  copy  delivered  to  the  Chairman  and 
incorporated  in  the  minutes  ;  but  the  words  *  eight-hours  '  are  not  in  the 
•other  motion  either,  and  are  not  needed,  because  both  motions  were 
obviously  of  the  nature  of  riders  on  the  previous  general  resolution 
in  favour  of  an  eight-hours'  Act,  and  not  of  substitutes  for  it ;  and  the 
circumstance  would  not  have  been  worth  referring  to  but  for  the  fact 
that  men  like  Mr.  Burt  seem  to  lend  countenance  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  omission  was  the  result  of  private  arrangement,  and  secured 
the  support  of  the  80  or  90  representatives  of  the  cotton  trade.  But  if  it 
were  known  to  80  or  90  people  from  the  first,  it  would  never  have  taken 
weeks  to  get  about ;  and  besides  there  is  no  reason  because  a  trade  like 
the  cotton  trade  prefers  union  agency  to  State  agency,  why  it  should 
therefore  prefer  union  action,  fettered  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  to  union 
action  by  a  bare  majority.  The  voting  w^as  as  follow^s  :  the  motion  for 
an  eight-hours*  law  was  carried  by  232  to  163,  the  amendment,  making 
the  law  permissive,  by  242  to  156,  and  the  final  amendment,  making  it 
permissive  by  a  majority  rather  than  two- thirds  by  285  to  183,  and  when 
afterwards  put  as  a  substantive  motion,  by  341  to  73.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  73  members  were  opposed  to  all  eight-hour  legislation, 
156  in  favour  of  the  unconditional  and  universal  eight-hours*  law,  150  did 
not  vote,  and  the  remaining  200  odd  prefer  the  trade  option  compro- 
mise. Trade  option  is  not  held,  however,  as  a  rigid  principle,  for  the 
Miners*  Eight-hours'  Bill  was  approved  by  the  Congress  at  a  subsequent 
sitting,  by  the  large  majority  of  290  to  50. 

The  remaining  business  of  the  Congress,  which  rarely  occasioned 
controversy,  was  concerned  either  w4th  proposed  extensions  or  amend- 
ments of  the  Factory  Acts  and  similar  legislation,  or  with  measures  for 
strengthening  the  political  and  civil  position  of  the  working  class.  It 
was  agreed  to  demand  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  laundries, 
public  works  and  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  and  domestic 
workshops  (defined  as  places  in  which  one  or  more  persons  work  for 
hire  or  wage),  the  appointment  of  more  inspectors,  the  extension  of  the 
Fishing  Boat  Acts  to  other  steam  fishing  vessels  besides  trawlers,  the 
abolition  of  Sunday  fishing  where  practicable,  the  raising  of  the  age  of 
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half-timers  in  the  textile  trades  to  thirteen.  Then  resolutions  were 
passed  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  members  of  parliament  and  local 
bodies,  of  the  formation  of  a  Labour  Party  (though  the  Congress  refused 
to  sanction  the  creation  of  a  special  parliamentary  election  fund  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  penny  contributions) ;  of  a  law  extending  the  right 
to  sit  on  juries  to  all  parliamentary  electors,  and  paying  them  10s.  a  day 
for  their  services  ;  of  a  law  giving  representatives  of  trade  unions  the 
right  to  be  present  at  coroners'  inquests  on  deceased  members  of  the 
union  ;  of  an  amendment  to  the  Conspiracy  Act,  clearly  restricting 
intimidation  to  threats  of  violence  ;  of  a  law  requiring  that  no  Govern- 
ment or  Municipal  contract  be  given  to  any  firm  that  does  not  conform 
to  trade  union  hours  and  rates  of  wages.  The  Congress  further  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  common  employment  doctrine  in  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  and  the  requirement  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency for  engineers  in  charge  of  steam-engines  and  boilers ;  but  it 
rejected,  by  129  to  107,  the  proposal  for  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
being  unwilling,  in  spite  of  the  growing  love  for  the  State,  with  which 
it  is  credited,  to  give  up  to  it  the  freedom  of  trade  action. 

Among  the  subjects  the  Congress  had  no  time  to  overtake  were 
State  superannuation  of  workmen  over  sixty,  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett's 
scheme  of  municipal  workshops. 

The  special  subject  of  accidents  to  workmen  occupied  the  attention 
of  an  International  Congress  of  experts,  as  they  may  be  called — govern- 
ment officials,  statisticians,  economists,  inspectors  of  factories  and 
mines,  employers  of  labour,  and  others — some  300  members  in  all,  who 
sat  for  a  week  at  Berne  in  the  same  month  of  September,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Swiss  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Numa  Droz.  Papers 
were  read  by  persons  of  reputation  upon  the  legislation  and  experience 
of  their  respective  countries.  Differences  of  opinion  appeared  about 
State  intervention,  and  it  is  reported  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
sittings,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  such  intervention  gained  groxmd.  But 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  somewhat  general.  For  preventive  mea- 
sures, the  Congress  recommended  a  combination  of  individual  initiative 
with  that  of  association  and  of  the  State ;  for  remedial  measures  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  insurance  on  the  plan  best  suited  to  each 
country.  In  working  out  this  system  it  recommended  joining  accidents 
of  temporary  effects  with  sick  insurance,  and  accidents  of  permanent 
effects  with  old  age  insurance ;  and  it  ended  by  calling  upon  the  various 
governments  to  prepare  more  thorough  statistics  of  accidents  and 
disease,  and  by  appointing  a  permanent  committee  of  its  own  to 
investigate  existing  international  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  report 
to  next  Congi'ess. 

In  October  the  German  Socialist  party  held  its  general  Congress 

at  Erfurt.     Two  hxmdred  and  forty-five  delegates  attended,  and  the 

Government,  though  not  otherwise  interfering,  was  represented  by  the 

commissioner  of  police  and  two  official  shorthand  writers.     The  only 
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business  done  of  any  general  interest  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  pro- 
gramme, and  a  debate  on  the  tactics  of  the  party.     The  programme 
was  adopted  in  a  lump  without  a  word  of  discussion  on  the  last  day  of 
the  sittings  and  is  identical  with  the  draft  published  in  this  Journal 
last  quarter,  except  for  the  addition  of  one  or  two  minor  articles,  such 
AS  the  abolition  of  capital  pimishment,  free  burial,  and  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  interfering  with  the  equal  rights  of  women.     The  debate  on 
tactics  lasted  two  days,  and  brought  out  essential  divisions  in  the  party, 
but  showed  an  important  advance  among  them  in  moderation  even  over 
last  year.    The  question  that  really  divided  them  was  the  question  what 
is  now  to  be  done  with  their  SociaUsm  and  their  revolution  ?     Only  five 
delegates  stood  up  for  the  old  revolutionary  tradition,  and  these  five 
delegates,  after  much  embittered  recrimination,  resigned  their  member- 
ship to  avoid  expulsion,  and  founded  next  evening  in  Berlin  a  party  of 
their  own  on  the  old  lines.    The  general  feehng  of  the  Congress  was  that 
for  the  present  Socialism  and  revolution  must  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Bebel  put  the  matter  very  plainly.     The  party  had  obtained  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  votes  at  last  election,  but  they  could  not  count  on 
more  than  200,000  of  them  as  convinced  Socialists.     The  rest  cared 
nothing  for  the  Socialist  ideal,  but  only  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
immediate  alleviation  of  their  own  condition,  and  they  w.ould  never,  he 
admitted,  have  been  won  to  the  party  at  all  by  preaching  the  party's 
ultimate  ends.     *The  men  and  the  women  who  come  to  us  to-day,* 
he  said,  *  do  they  come  because  they  wish  to  carry  out  the  ultimate 
-ends  of  social  democracy?     No;   that   would   be   a   delusion.      The 
immense  majority  come  because  they  know  that  the  Social  Democrats 
are  the  only  party  that  has  any  heart  for  the  working  class.'     With 
only  200,000  convinced  adherents  it  was  mere  folly  to  think  of  resorting 
to  force  or  to  dream  of  instantaneous  realisations.     They  would  only 
become,  he  said,  like  the  Anarchists — a  mere  sect  with  no  power  at 
their  back.     They  must  first  convert  their  party,  get  them  all,  he  said, 
made  complete  Social  Democrats,  before  they  could  think  of  anything 
further,  and  then  besides,  with  multitudes  won  over  by  nothing  but 
their  hopes  of  redress  for  the  grievances  of  their  every-day  life,  how 
can  they  meanwhile  be  held  together  except  by  trying  to  get  them  the 
redress  they  want  ? 

The  present  duty  of  the  party  was  so  far  clear — it  was  to  strive  for 
the  practical  amehoration  of  present  evils.  But  at  this  point  a  new 
source  of  division  appeared,  for  while  Bebel  regarded  the  new  policy  as 
mainly  an  affair  of  tactics,  useful  for  gaining  working-class  votes  to  the 
party,  and  for  affording  opportunities  of  applying  Socialist  criticism  to 
the  present  system  of  things,  and  while  he  still  confidently  held  out 
the  prospect  of  a  great  day  of  social  account  and  transformation, 
which  he  said  was  so  near  that  very  few  in  that  hall  would  not 
live  to  see  it,  a  younger  leader,  Von  Vollmar,  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  men  in  the 
party,  contended  that  the  policy  of  practical  amehoration  should  be 
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accepted  not  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  but  as  the  honest  and  substantial 
policy  of  the  party.  He  declared  Bebel's  position  to  be  an  ambiguous 
position.  He  described  the  old  leader's  Sibylline  prophecy,  as  he 
termed  it,  about  the  transformation  day  as  the  purest  fantasy,  saying 
that  neither  the  political  nor  the  economic  presuppositions  existed 
for  it  yet.  He  put  it  in  the  same  line  with  the  notions  of  certain 
others  of  their  comrades,  that  the  day  would  come  in  1898  or  1893, 
or  with  the  first  European  war.  Though  he  professed  himself  a  sincere 
believer  in  Socialism,  he  owned  he  saw  little  good  in  trotting  out  the 
old  catechism  in  every  speech  they  delivered,  and  he  urged  that 
they  should  pursue  social  reforms  for  the  sake  of  the  reforms  them- 
selves, recognising,  to  use  his  own  words,  a  gradual  and  peaceful 
socialisation  by  progressive  transition  as  the  way  prescribed  by  Nature 
herself.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  Von  Vollmar  would  banish  Socialism 
and  revolution  to  the  next  age  or  even  further,  and  his  speech  is  an  im- 
portant indication  how  strongly  the  present  constitution  and  circum- 
stances of  the  German  Socialist  party  is  forcing  it  into  a  course  of 
rational  and  positive  reform.  The  speech,  moreover,  was  well  received, 
frequently  and  much  applauded,  and  a  motion  which  was  made  for  repu- 
diating the  views  expressed  in  it  and  in  previous  speeches  delivered  by 
the  same  speaker  elsewhere  was  withdrawn  on  a  threat  of  his  resigna- 
tion. Liebknecht  said  Vollmar 's  policy  was  Government  Socialism,  and 
Bebel  said  it  was  National  Liberalism,  but  it  is  really,  as  it  professed 
to  be,  only  their  own  present  policy  free  from  ambiguity;  and  the 
continuance  in  the  party  of  Von  Vollmar  and  his  friends,  together 
with  the  simultaneous  extrusion  of  the  revolutionary  young  Berliners 
surely  marks  another  welcome  advance  this  year  in  moderation. 

John  Rae 


The  New  East  India  Factory  Act. 

The  new  East  India  Factory  Act  is  coming  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  January,  amid  a  cross-fire  of  complaints  from  Indian  experts, 
who  tell  us  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  give  women  the  protection  they 
require,  and  Indian  experts,  who  warn  us  it  will  drive  women  out  of 
factory  employment  altogether.  Some  attempt  is  even  made  to  deny 
the  necessity  for  any  intervention  whatever,  but  that  at  least  seems  to 
be  placed  beyond  reasonable  controversy  by  the  revelations  contained 
in  the  Ref)ort  of  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1884.  The  great 
strongholds  of  over-work  are  everywhere  the  season  trade  and  the 
small  mill,  and  in  India  the  worst  excesses  were  confined  to  branches 
of  manufacture  which  were  season  trades  and  small  mill  trades  at  the 
same  time — the  ginning  and  pressing  businesses  up-coimtiy.  These 
ginning  and  pressing  factories  run  only  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
for  two  of  these  they  run  day  and  night  with  a  double  shift  of  hands, 
but  during  the  other  six  they  keep  only  a  single  set  of  hands,  and  run 
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sometimes  fifteen  but  more  often  seventeen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
Occasionally  even  longer  hours  are  wrought  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  to 
finish   some  pressing  order,   and   though  the  hands   are    allowed  to 
snatch  a  Uttle  rest  by  putting  a  friend  in  their  place,  they  are  fre- 
quently worn  into  ill-health,  and  sometimes,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  to 
death  itself.     The  evidence  is  very  explicit,  and  the  general  effect  of  it 
has  certainly  not  been  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Holt  Hallett,  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  been  right  in  his  understanding  of  some  of  the  details. 
Of  the  existence  of  grave  over-pressure  in  these  ginning   works  there 
cannot,  we  think,  be  any  reasonable  doubt.     But  in  most  of  the  other 
mills  in  India  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  that.      In  Bengal, 
indeed,  where  the  shift  system  is  general,  factory  operatives  work  shorter 
hours  than  they  do  in  England.      The  mill  runs  twelve  hours,  but  the 
individual  operative  works  only  nine ;  whereas,  in  this  country,  if  we 
take  '  crib-time '  into  account,  he  works  too  commonly  ten.     No  objec- 
tion, accordingly,  is  raised  in  Bengal  to  the  eleven-hour  limit  imposed 
by  the  new  Act  on  women's  labour.     The  opposition  comes  chiefly  or 
entirely  from  Bombay,  where  mills  run  from  dawn   to  dark,  and  the 
women  who  attend  moving  machinery  have  therefore  to  work  in  summer 
their  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.     Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  women 
in  Bombay  mills,  it  is  true,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  machinery,  being 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  hand-reeling  and  the  like,  and,  as  it 
happens,  these  women  work  less  than  eleven  hours  a  day  at  present ; 
but    notwithstanding   their   shorter   hours   they  still,  Uke   the   other 
female  operatives  in  Bombay  mills,  are  generally  suffering  from  head- 
ache, as  was  stated  to  the  recent  Commission  by  Mr.  Lokhanday, 
President   of   the   Bombay  Mill  Hands  Association,    and  himself  an 
Assistant  Commissioner ;  and  the  Mill  Hands  Association  asked  for  a 
ten-hour  limit  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  rest.     The  present  difficulty 
is  about  the  remaining  20  per  cent.,  and  what  the  mill-owners  want  and 
persuaded    the   Factories    Commission   to   recommend,    is    to   except 
this  particular  class  of  women,  who  attend  moving  machinery,  from 
the  operation  of  the  eleven-hour  clause  of  the   Act.     Dr.   Bahadhurji, 
Professor  in  the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  who  came  to  this 
country  at  the  mill-owners*  expense  to  advocate  their  views,  went  indeed 
a  good  deal  further  than  that.     He  would  not  interfere  even  with  the 
excessive  hours  in  the  dusty  ginning  factories  of  Khandesh,  and  he 
condemns  all  short-hour  legislation  for  India  on  two  general  grounds. 
First,   he  told  the  Congress  of    Hygiene  that,  though  definite   hours 
might  answer  in  England,  any  attempt  to  fix  definite  hours  in  India 
must  prove  injurious,  because  the  Indian  people  could  never  fall  in 
with  them,    since   they  were  accustomed  to  regulate   their  lives   by 
the  sun,  and  had  no  watches.     As  if  what  was  done  every  day  at  the 
docks   and  railway  works  of   India  could  not  be  done  at  the  mills, 
and  what  was  done  in  the  mills  of  Bengal  could  not  be  done  in  the 
mills  of  Bombay.    But  secondly,  the  argument  he  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  chiefly  relied  on  was  the  leisurely  and  intermittent  character 
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of  Indian  labour.  *  The  long  hours,'  he  said,  '  are  not  really  hours 
of  work.  The  Indian  workman  had  half  an  hour's  grace  both  in 
<5oming  and  leaving.  When  he  arrived  he  would  take  his  shave  and 
his  shampoo  in  the  mill.  He  also  went  in  and  out  at  will,  and  cer- 
tainly from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  factory 
compound.'  He  liked  to  take  his  time  over  his  work ;  he  had  not 
the  Englishman's  energy,  and  *  to  impose  Enghsh  methods  on  India 
was  to  go  against  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  sake  of  factory  legis- 
lation.* Dr.  Bahadhurji  was  followed  by  Dr.  Henry  Cook,  a  former 
Principal  of  the  same  College,  who,  while  admitting  there  might  be 
abuses  in  some  of  the  small  mills,  pressed  the  same  general  view 
that  short-hour  legislation  was  unsuitable  to  India,  because  the  Indian 
native  was  *  naturally  dilatory,'  and  would  only  work  as  he  chose. 
Then  *  an  Indian  mill  manager '  described  the  system  in  the  Tivies  with 
more  detail,  and  stated  that  no  factory  hand  was  at  work  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  time  he  was  nominally  present  in  the  factory  ;  and 
these  or  other  witnesses  tell  us  how  the  hands  take  a  whole  day 
off  when  they  \vant  by  merely  sending  in  a  substitute,  and  how  the 
mill  keeps  a  regular  supernumerary  staff  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
absent  from  sickness  or  pleasure. 

Now  all  these  characteristics,  down  even  to  the  system  of  super- 
numeraries, instead  of  being  any  way  peculiar  to  India,  are  familiar 
accompaniments  of  long-hour  labour  in  most  countries,  and  have 
invariably  been  mitigated  by  short-hour  legislation ;  so  that  their  preva- 
lence, which  is  so  confidently  appealed  to  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  restricting  the  hours  of  labour,  is  the  very  best  reason  for 
believing  the  restriction  to  be  perfectly  void  of  harm.  All  men  are 
*  naturally  dilatory  ' ;  it  is  as  natural  in  Europe  as  in  Asia  for  labour 
to  be  less  continuous  the  more  it  is  prolonged,  and  if  the  Indian  has 
less  physical  energy  than  the  Enghshman,  there  would  really  be  more 
reason,  and  not  less,  for  shortening  his  period  of  application.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  the  actual  effect  of  a  reduction  of  hours  on  Indian 
production,  but  the  Indian  workpeople,  at  all  events,  who  must  have 
a  good  idea  what  they  are  able  to  do,  have  been  very  unanimous  in 
stating  their  belief  to  the  recent  Commission  of  1890  that  they  would  do 
every  whit  as  much  work  in  eleven  hours  as  they  do  now  in  their 
twelve,  or  thirteen ;  and  the  Bombay  cotton  operatives  state  in  their 
petition  that  *  the  loss  to  mill-owners  from  over-taxing  the  energies  of 
their  servants  by  the  unnatural  system  of  incessant  work  for  nearly 
thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  is  far  greater  than  they  are 
aware  of.' 

The  mill-owners  of  Ahmedabad  threaten,  however,  that  when  the 
Act  comes  into  force  they  will  no  longer  employ  women  at  the 
machinery,  because  men's  wages  are  not  much  higher  and  men  can 
work  as  long  as  they  like,  and  it  was  solely  on  account  of  this  threat 
that  the  Factories  Commission  recommended  the  exclusion  of  that 
particular  class  of  female  hands  from  the  operation  of  the  eleven-hour 
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clauses.  The  threat  affects  as  many  as  1,000  female  hands,  but  whether 
it  will  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen.  Female  labour  has  other 
advantages  in  India  besides  cheapness.  It  is  said  to  be  steadier  than 
men's.  And  then  other  alternatives  exist.  One  of  the  cominissioners 
thought  the  shift  system  might  be  resorted  to,  and  Suropean  ex- 
'  perience  suggests  that  the  mill-owner  may  find  that  his  production  has 
not  really  suffered  and  may  reconcile  himself  to  the  new  conditions. 

John  Bae 

.  /       Beturn  of  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  Mines  and   Quarries   in   the 
^   United  Kingdom  with  Report  thereon  of  1891    (C — 6455). 

This  Return  is  the  third  volume  of  the  census  of  wages  undertaken 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1886.  The  report  is  based  on  information 
collected  during  the  years  1886-88,  and  deals  with  the  coal,  iron, 
and  other  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Giffen  again  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  *  labour  department '  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  stai-ved  and  undermanned.  .  To  this  cause  he  attributes  the 
delay  in  publication,  and  to  the  same  cause  we  nmst  assign  the  imperfect 
method  adopted  for  collecting  information,  and  the  incompleteness  of 
the  report  itself.  Over  1900  schedules  were  sent  to  employers  of  lahour 
in  the  different  mining  districts ;  323  replies  were  returned  relating  to 
87,494  persons,  and  it  is  assumed  that  from  these  returns  the  average 
wages  of  the  557,197  workers  employed  in  all  the  coal  and  metalliferous 
mines  in  the  kingdom  can  be  accurately  calculated. 

Mr.    Giffen    arrives   at   the   following  conclusions : — The    average 
annual  wages  in  the  coal,  iron  ore  and  ironstone  mines  in   1885  was 
£52  per  head — men,  women,  and  young  persons — underground  and 
overground  workers,  all  included.     This  £52  per  head  represents  net 
wages,  that  is  to  say  the  annual  wages  after  the  deduction  from  gross 
wages  of  the  cost  of  the  powder,  oil,  candles,  &c.,  usually  borne  by  the 
miner.    Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  free  cottages  or  free  coal,  or 
both,  are  given  in  some  districts  in  addition  to  the  weekly  wages.     The 
maximum  wages   (£64)  appear  to  have  been  paid  in  Yorkshire   and 
the   minima    in   Shropshire   (£33),   in    West  Scotland  (£48),    and    in 
Ireland  (£34). 

As  regards  men,  women,  and  boys,  the  average  wages  work  out  as 
follows : — 


Aniiuul. 

Per  Week. 

*•        $. 

(/. 

£      9.       d. 

Men 

59  13 

0 

1     2  11 

Lads  and  boys 

27  17 

0 

0  10     9 

Women 

21     3 

0 

0    8     2 

Girls 

14  11 

0 

0    5     7 

Average     £55     1     0  £112 

These  figures  imply  constant  employment  for  a  full  year,  but  Mr. 
Giffen  thinks  that  10  to  15  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  for  short  time, 
holidays,  sickness,  and  similar  causes. 
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miners  respectively.  But  the  averages  brought  out  are  those  for  iron 
and  coal  together.  This  is  a  serious  drawback,  especially  at  a  time 
when  in  view  of  legislative  proposals,  great  attention  is  being  directed 
to  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  coal  trade. 

J.  E.  C.  MUNRO 

The  Causes  of  Poverty. 

How  far  is  it  true  that  poverty  is  due  to  want  of  work?  The 
following  table  would  seem  to  show  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
*  unemployed  '  can  be  fairly  described  in  the  terms  so  often  applied  to 
the  whole  class  as  *  able  and  willing  to  work  if  they  could  only  get  it.' 
The  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  are  taken  from  the  records  of  152 
families,  each  of  which  has  proved  its  failure  to  be  self-supporting  by 
applying  for  charitable  assistance,  and  the  classification  follows  as 
closely  as  possible  the  real  causes  of  distress.  A  sufficient  period  of  time 
has  been  taken  to  cover  both  summer  and  winter  months,  and  the  people 
— drawn  indiscriminately  from  a  district  containing  over  126,000  in- 
habitants— present  a  wide  variety  of  trade,  religion,  and  even 
nationality.  The  one  feature  common  to  all  is  their  poverty,  and  they 
may  thus  claim  to  be  very  fairly  representative  of  the  London  poor  : 
indeed,  coming  as  they  do  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  are 
probably  representative  of  the  *  unemployed  '  as  a  class. 

CAUSE    OF    DISTRESS. 

I.  II.  III. 

Reckless    improvidence  5    Ordinary  illness    28   Decay  of  Trade 4 

Crime 4  Want  of  stock  (periodi-         Extraordinary  slackness     3 

Drink 19        cal) 3    Emergency    9 

Idleness 6  Old  age  unprovided  for  10   Extraordinary-  illness . .    20 

Desertion   5    Ordinary  slackness ....   12   Incompetency 21 


Bad  temper   3 

42 


53  57 


Such  a  classification  is  necessarily  more  or  less  imperfect  and  rough. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  causes  have  been  at  work,  and  then  the  case 
could  only  be  assigned  to  the  one  which  seemed  to  have  been  most  power- 
ful ;  but  allowing  for  such  difficulties  as  this,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  real  nature  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  A  few  words  of  explanation 
as  to  each  class  and  the  term  by  which  it  is  described  are  necessary. 
The  first  needs  little  comment ;  spendthrifts  are  common  in  all  ranks  of 
life,  and  more  so  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  ;  the  proportion  of  them 
in  the  table  before  us  is  perhaps  unusually  small.  Drink  is  a  potent 
cause  of  poverty,  but  for  one  case  in  which  it  brings  the  family  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  enquiry,  there  are  hundreds  in  which  it 
precludes  all  thrift  and  comfort.  Idleness  frequently  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  drink,  but  by  no  means  invariably  ;  many  excellent  workmen 
spend  the  whole  of  their  earnings  in  the  public-house,  and  some  idlers 
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are  sober  men.  None  the  less  they  present  a  problem  of  which  no  solution 
can  be  found  while  London  continues  to  offer  so  many  ways  of  living 
without  working ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  believe  in  mere  idleness  as  a  cause 
of  distress  that  no  doubtful  cases  have  been  placed  in  this  class :  the 
skilled  artisan  who  threw  up  five  good  situations  because  he  got  tired 
of  the  job,  the  man  who  cannot  get  up  in  the  mornings,  and  the  man 
who  likes  a  perpetual  holiday  on  Monday — such  as  these  may  fairly  be 
termed  idle.  The  bad-tempered  people  again,  who  are  always  leaving 
work  because  of  *  a  few  words,'  are  another  stumbling-block  for  the 
theory  which  will  cure  poverty  by  providing  work.  The  five  cases  of 
families  which  have  been  deserted  by  the  responsible  wage-earners  do 
not  fairly  represent  the  actual  proportion,  as  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  dealt  with  directly  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  have  not  come 
under  our  notice.  Turning  to  the  second  column,  *  ordinary  illness  '  in-  -J 
eludes  only  those  cases  in  which  the  illness  is  of  an  amount  and  nature 
which  should  reasonably  be  expected  by  every  man,  and  for  which 
provision  might  have  been  made.  *  Want  of  Stock '  represents  a  not 
inconsiderable  class  of  people,  mainly  costermongers,  who  habitually 
consume  both  capital  and  profit,  trusting  to  chance,  or  Providence  in  the 
shape  of  some  benevolent  almsgiver,  to  supply  the  deficiency  when  the 
time  comes.  *  Ordinary  Slackness,'  again,  represents  the  amount  of  *  out 
of  work '  which  is  normal  in  any  trade — e.g.  building  and  its  dependent 
industries — and  which  is  compensated  by  high  wages  during  the  busy 
season.  [  But  for  the  habit  of  spending  all  the  money  as  it  comes  in 
there  need  have  been  no  distress  in  these  cases.'.  It  is  different  where 
owing  to  stress  of  weather,  etc.,  the  slackness  is  of  longer  duration  than 
usual,  but  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  families  previously  inde- 
pendent find  their  resources  completely  exhausted  from  this  cause. 

The  amount  of  distress  due  to  decay  of  some  special  industry  is 
small,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  a  competent  man  can 
generally  adapt  his  skill  to  some  cognate  branch.  *  Emergency  '  includes 
<jases  of  sudden  and  unexpected  misfortune  which,  from  its  nature,  could 
hardly  have  been  averted, — loss  of  stock  by  fire  or  frost,  sudden  death, 
bad  investment  of  savings.  Illness  is  counted  as  extraordinary  when  of 
such  a  persistent  and  overwhelming  nature  that  no  degreee  of  thrift 
or  foresight  can  preserve  the  independence  of  the  family  ;  consumption 
plays  the  largest  part  in  this  melancholy  list,  breaking  down  all  resources 
by  its  duration  and  hopelessness.  Finally  come  the  incompetent  people, 
those  who,  without  any  special  deficiency,  are  yet  wholly  wanting  in 
ability ;  it  is  these  who  are  the  most  genuine  representatives  of  the  out  of 
work  class,  and  where  these  have  been  made  fit  for  work — i.e.  taught  a 
trade — they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  be  employed. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  causes  of  distress  has  been  adopted 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cure  required.  In  the  first  six  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  short  of  a  moral  regeneration,  nothing  which  does  not 
<jreate  and  maintain  a  sense  of  responsibility,  can  possibly  raise  these 
*  unemployed '  to  the  ranks  of  independence.    The  same  is  true,  only  in 
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a  less  degree,  in  the  second  division ;  in  the  third  alone  can  anything  be 

hoped  from  a  change  of  merely  external  circumstances. 

The  evidence  for  the  above  statistics  rests  upon  careful  inquiry  into 

the  history  of  each  family  ;  the  information  has  been  obtained  from 

those  most  likely  to  know  the  real  facts,  such  as  relations,  landlords, 

and  employers,   and  when   the   statements   of  these  have   conflicted 

inquiry    has     been     continued     until    satisfactory    proof     has    been 

arrived  at. 

H.  Dendy 

The  Labour  Commission. 

The   Labour  Commission,  which  resumed  its  sittings  in  October, 
has   continued   its   investigations   into   the   mining  industry  and  the 
London   docks,    and   begun   to   hear   evidence   about   seafaring  work 
and    the   woollen   manufacture.      The   new   mining   evidence   relates 
entirely    to    coal-mining    in    Northumberland,    Lancashire,    Fifeshire 
and  South  Wales,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  testimony  it  unanimously 
furnishes    to   the   great   improvement   which   has   taken   place  in   all 
these  different  districts  in  the  relations  between  master  and  men,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  by  virtue  of  more  or  less  organised  conferences 
between  representatives  of   the  parties.      Even  in  Fife,  where  there 
is    no    permanent   joint   committee,    Mr.    Weir   said   they  had    been 
able  to  settle  their  county  disputes  by  referring  them  to  a  committee 
composed  of   an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  each  side,   and 
their  local  disputes  by  a  deputation  to  the  manager  of  the  mine  and 
the  inteiTention  of  the  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Union,  and  both  there 
and    in    Lancashire    they   are    feeling    their   way   at    present    to   a 
permanent  board  and  a  sliding  scale,  though  they  could  not  yet  agree 
on  a  basis.    In  Wales,  according  to  the  representatives  of  four  different 
mining  associations,  Messrs.  Morgan,  Eees,  Onions  and  Eichards,  things 
have  gone  on  much  more  smoothly  since  they  adopted  the  sliding-scale 
system  in  1882  ;  eleven  advances  in  wages,  and  one  reduction  had  taken 
place  since  the  end  of  1888  without  a  single  day's  loss  of  work  ;  but 
they  complained,   as   the  Durham  miners  had  already  done,  of   the 
delays  that  occurred  in  the  application  of  the  scale,  and  they  com- 
plained  even    more   of   the   impossibility  of   settling  disputes  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  scale  for  want  of  an  umpire  with  a  casting  vote, 
In  Northumberland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  sliding-scale  system 
was  in  operation  from  1879  to  1887,  and  then  terminated  at  the  instance 
of   the  men,  Mr.  J.  D.  Weeks,    mining  engineer,   said  that  the  men 
had  never  recovered  confidence  in  it,  because  they  could  not  see  their 
way  to  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  that  negotiations  were  now  going  on 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Wages  Board,  which,  he  said,  would 
be  virtually  a  living  sliding  scale,  because  it  would  decide  wages  ques- 
tions according  to  certain  general  principles,  with  reference  mainly  to 
prices,  but  looking  concurrently  to  other  elements  of  cost.     The  men 
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wanted  this  Board  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chairman  with  a  casting 
vote,  who  should  practically  be  umpire  between  the  two  sides,  but  Mr. 
Weeks  said  the  coal-owners  would  never  agree  to  submit  a  geperal 
question  of  wages  to  arbitration,  although  he  readily  admitted  that 
the  system  had  worked  satisfactorily  to  both  parties  in  the  settlement 
of  merely  local  disputes.     These  local  disputes,  amounting  to  fifty-two 
in  the  year  on  an  average,  were  settled  at  present  in  Northumberland 
by  a  joint  committee  of  equal  numbers  of  masters  and  men,  with  the 
County  Coroner  for  chairman.    Among  miners'  demands  for  legislation, 
the  most  general  seems  to  be  for  the  requirement  of   certificates  of 
competency  to  prevent  unskilled  labour  being  brought  into  the  mines,, 
and  for  the  prohibition  of  contracting  out  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.      On   the   Eight   Hours'  Question   curious   diversities   appeared. 
Mr.    Morgan,    on   the   part    of    the   Aberdare   and   MerthjT   Miners' 
Association,  wanted  neither  eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank  nor  eight 
hours  at  the  face,  but  eight  hours  winding  of  coal,  and  asked  for  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  double  shift  in  the  Eight  Hours  Bill.     Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  evidence  on  the  Eight  Hours  Question  was 
on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  G.  Jaques,  a  Northumberland  miner,  to  solve 
the  difficulty  about  shortening  boy  labour  in  that  coimty  by  having  three 
six  hour  shifts  for  men,  and  two  eight  hour  shifts  for  boys.   Mr.  Weeks, 
as  a  coal-owner,  said  this  was  quite  impracticable,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  boys  enough  for  two  shifts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mines,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  stone  men  to  do  their  work  in  the 
six  hours  that  would  be  left  them  on  this  system  after  the  three  shifts 
were  done.     Mr.  Jaques  replied  that  boys  enough  could  be  got,  that 
there  was  considerable  room  for  improvements  in  the  drawing  of  coal, 
and  that  the  stonemen's  work  could  be  done  in  ways  which  he  described 
with  some  detail. 

In  the  o'idence  on  the  docks  and  the  shipping  trade,  we  find  less 
appearance  of  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  Much  of  it  is  un- 
happily taken  up  with  charges  or  complaints  against  the  tactics  used 
on  either  side.  Colonel  Birt,  Manager  of  Millwall  Docks,  indeed,  who 
gave  some  ver}'  interesting  evidence,  admitted  that  the  late  strike  had 
done  much  good.  It  had  opened  the  directors'  eyes  to  the  existence  of 
excessive  overtime  of  which  they  were  not  aware,  and  now  overtime 
was  very  rare  except  on  mail  and  passenger  steamers.  He  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  labour  unions,  because  it  was  much  easier  to  deal  with 
a  responsible  and  reasonable  body,  than  with  an  irresponsible  mass  of 
men,  and  he  only  wished  the  power  of  the  unions  was  stronger, 
because  all  the  difficulties  thev  had  were  from  men  who  broke  the 
rules  of  the  union,  and  to  get  them  put  right  the  directors  had  to 
appeal  to  the  executive  of  the  union.  But  he  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  there  was  great  danger  in  a  luiion  which  had  no  quarrel 
of  their  own  with  their  employers  making  conmtion  cause  with  other 
unions  out  of  mere  sympathy.  It  was  not  right  to  make  the  docks 
suffer  because  other  people  quarrelled,  and  if  it  came  to  that,  he  said. 
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the  dock  managers  must  fight.  He  was  in  favour,  however,  of  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  with  a  standing  umpire,  though  the  umpire's 
decision  should  have  only  moral  and  not  legal  sanction.  With  respect 
to  sympathetic  striking  and  sympathetic  boycotting,  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Seamen's  and  Firemen's  Union,  defended  them  on  the  ground  that 
employers  also  assisted  one  another  by  refusing  to  employ  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  agitation.  He  admitted,  however,  that  his  own 
union  had  called  into  existence  a  very  serious  enemy  in  the  Shipping 
Federation,  and  had  lost  as  many  as  20,000  members  through  its 
operation.  Mr.  W.  Langridge,  of  Messrs.  Gray,  Dawes  &  Co.,  was 
pressed  hard  on  the  question  of  overtime  on  passenger  steamers,  on 
which,  he  said,  the  same  set  of  hands  now  wrought  continuously  on 
the  day  before  saihng  for  twenty-three  Tiours,  with  three  hours  off  for 
meals ;  but  he  maintained  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it,  because,  even 
though  the  P.  &  O.  Co.  and  his  own  firm  agreed  to  stop  it,  the  German 
Hansa  Line  now  came  to  London  and  would  get  the  goods,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  an  extra  set  of  hands  for  that  particular  night, 
because  the  men  would  consider  it  a  grievance  to  be  deprived  of  their 
overtime.  Among  sailors'  grievances  the  most  prominent,  perhaps, 
was  about  their  scale  of  provisions,  and  a  demand  was  made  by  some 
for  a  legal  eight  hours'  day  at  sea. 

Of  the  evidence  on  the  woollen  industry,  no  part  of  the  ofl&cial 
report   had   been   pubhshed   up  to  the  moment  of    writing,  and  the 
newspaper  reports  of  it  have  been  very  brief.     The  secretary  of   the 
Wool-sorters'  Association  of  Bradford,  asked  for  the  extension  of  the 
Factory  Acts  to  wool-sorters'  rooms,  inasmuch  as  this  class  of  opera- 
tives were  subject  not  only  to  bronchitis  and  inflammation,  but  to  a 
special  disease  called  wool-sorters'  disease,  due  to  the  hair  and  dust 
that  flew  from  the  materials  they  wrought  in,  and  he  proposed  the 
compulsory  disinfection  of  wool  got  from  diseased  sheep  before  sorting. 
Then  three   representatives  of   the  w^ool-combers   complained  of    the 
temperature  of  their  rooms  being  90°  Fahr.  for  ordinary  and  reaching 
sometimes  as  much  as  100°,  but  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  of  Messrs.  Fison 
&  Co.,  said  he  never  heard  of  such  high  temperatures,  and  that  in  his 
own  mill  it  was  never  over  70°.      Boards  of   Conciliation  had  been 
recently  established  both  in  the  combing  and  in  the  weaving  industries, 
but  experience  of  them  was  as  yet  small.     Mr.  Drew,  of  the  Bradford 
weavers,  asked  for  the  prohibition  of  married  women's  labom-  in  mills, 
but  on  the  whole  the  weavers  seem  to  have  few  special  grievances  of 
a  serious  kind.      In  connection  with  factory  legislation,   Mr.  James 
Henderson,    Superintendent   of  Factory  Inspectors   for  Scotland  and 
the  North  of  England,  made  a  very  strong  and  important  complaint, 
after  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  that  the  factory  inspectors  receive 
no  assistance  whatever  from  the  workpeople  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties.    Often  the  people  did  everything  they  could  to  baffle  and  hinder 
the  inspector.     They  gave  notice  of  his  approach,  crying  *  Finer,'  and 
when  a  prosecution  was  undertaken  they  frequently  denied  the  facts 
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alleged.  If,  he  said,  the  people  would  only  co-operate  with  the  in- 
spectors, the  practice  of  cribbing  time  would  be  stopped  in  three 
months. 

Miss  Mears,  of  the  Female  Upholsterers'  Union,  stated  that  in  her 
trade  women  were  required  to  work  three  hours  a  day  overtime  and 
sometimes  to  work  all  night  in  the  teeth  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Dr. 
Tatham,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  showed  that  while 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  for  the  whole  country  was  only  162  per  1,000 
children  born,  it  was  220  in  Blackburn,  183  in  Salford,  and  178  in 
Manchester  in  consequence,  he  believed,  mainly  of  the  employment  of 
young  married  women  in  factories  too  soon  after  their  confinement. 
In  his  opinion  six  months'  absence  at  least  was  necessary.  A  good 
deal  more  evidence  was  given  about  women  workers  in  various  other 
industries,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Mr.  E.  Shortt's  on  the  excessive 
hours  and  other  grievances  of  barmaids.  It  was  a  good  public-house ^ 
he  said,  that  only  employed  them  100  hours  a  week. 

John  Eae 


From  Our  Paris  Correspondent. 

Several  interesting  official  documents  have  lately  been  issued  by 
the  French  Government. 

The  first  is  a  Keport  on  the  movement  of  population  in  France 
during  the  year  1890,  showing  an  excess  of  38,446  deaths  above  the 
number  of  births  (838,059  of  the  latter,  and  876,505  of  the  former). 
Comparatively  to  the  year  1889,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  81,572 
deaths  and  a  decrease  of  42,520  births.  The  increase  of  mortality  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  falling  off  of 
births  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  both  are  considered  as 
temporary  effects  of  the  disastrous  epidemic  of  influenza.  The 
number  of  marriages  (269,332),  has  been  inferior  by  3,602,  and  the 
number  of  divorces  (5,457)  superior  by  671,  to  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  annual  period.  The  proportion  of  divorces  is  steadily  risings 
and  has  reached  7  per  10,000  married  couples  against  4  in  1886  and 
5  in  1887. 

Another  document  deserving  of  notice  is  the  Year-book  (Anmcaire) 
for  1891,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Trade,  of  the  Syndwats  Profeasionneh 
or  professional  Unions  constituted  according  to  the  law  of  1884,  which 
first  dispensed  them  from  the  preliminary  authorization  by  the  State 
to  which  in  France  all  associations  of  more  than  twenty  persons 
are  subject.  Their  total  number  reaches  3,253,  whereof  2,503  are 
classified  as  industrial  and  commercial,  and  750  as  agricultural.  The 
former  are  subdivided  into  1,127  associations  of  masters,  1,250  of 
workmen  and  126  mixed  associations,  comprising  both  masters  and 
workmen.  There  is  an  increase  of  498  associations  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.     To  these  legally  constituted  associations  ought  to 
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be  added  127  associations,  which  have  not  passed  through  the  legal 
forms  and  are  mostly  unions  of  operatives. 

The  unions  are  mostly  concentrated  in  the  large  manufacturing 
towns,  and  comprise  altogether  596,380  members,  namely  106,157 
masters,  205,152  workmen,  and  269,298  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture, or  respectively  5,  6  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  numbers 
included  under  these  denominations.  During  the  last  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  114,947  members  (65,460  workmen,  12,746  masters, 
35,064  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  and  1,677  members  of  mixed 
associations).  The  Building  and  Metallurgic  Trades,  Bakers,  and  Boot 
Trades,  Weavers,  Sellers  of  Drinks,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  Chemists, 
Shoemakers,  Hatters,  Butchers,  and  the  trades  employed  on  furniture 
have  the  largest  proportional  quota  of  adherents,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  a  considerable  extension  of  the  movement  among  the  manifold 
manufactories  and  industries  of  France.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
masters,  whether  manufacturers  or  farmers,  have  largely  availed  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  for  combination  afforded  by  the  law  of  1884. 

The  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
{Caisse  d'Epargtie  Postale)  is  steadily  increasing,  and  has  reached  in  1890 
the  sum  of  100,973,521  francs  (say  four  millions  sterling),  for  348,847 
deposits,  showing  an  increase  of  55,718,  on  the  number  of  deposits  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  amount  of  deposits  has  exceeded  by 
70,478,117  francs,  the  amount  of  withdrawals.  About  one-third  of  the 
existing  livrets  (depositor's  books)  are  inferior  to  20  francs,  22  and  10 
per  cent,  vary  respectively  in  amount  between  21  and  100,  and  between 
101  and  200  francs.  E.  Castelot 


From  Our  Austrian  Correspondent. 

Four  years  ago  the  English-speaking  public  was  informed  of  the 
economic  movement  in  Austria  by  Mr.  James  Bonar.  His  elaborate 
articles  in  the  Harvard  Qtcarterly  were  followed  by  accounts  which 
Dr.  von  Bohm-Bawerk  gave  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
by  Prof,  von  Wieser's  essay  in  the  first  number  of  this  Journal,  and 
by  the  first  interpreter  of  the  Austrian  School  in  an  article  contained 
in  Mr.  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Professor  Smart's 
translation  of  Capital  and  Interest,  and  Professor  Marshall's  references 
in  his  standard  work  having  made  the  English  public  thus  far  familiar 
with  Austrian  authors,  the  only  task  left  seems  to  be  that  of  bringing  the 
records  of  their  writings  up  to  date.  This  brief  survey  being  intended 
to  sketch  out  the  work  done  in  and  outside  the  academic  pales,  regard 
will  be  had  to  matters  of  more  than  merely  local  interest.  No  judgment 
will  be  made  on  the  value  of  this  work,  to  appreciate  which  will,  in 
the  interest  of  the  authors,  be  left  to  competent  English  critics. 

No  important  theoretical  publication  has  been  published  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  *  Austrian  school '  in  the  last  year ;  but  in  Conrad's 
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Jahrbilclier  filr  Nationalokonomie  uml  Statistik  Professor  Heinrich 
Dietzel  (Bonn)  has  revived  the  struggle  about  the  theory  of  value  in 
an  essay  entitled  **  The  Classical  Theory  of  Value  and  the  Theory  of 
the  Final  Degree  of  Utility"  (Vol.  XX.  1890).  The  main  line  of  his 
argument  is  to  show  that  the  theory  of  cost  of  production  is  better 
adapted  for  the  explanation  of  the  value  of  commodities  capable  of  re- 
production than  the  theory  of  utility  ;  the  latter,  he  contends,  only 
comes  to  the  same  end  *  by  terrible  round-about  ways.'  Messrs.  Auspitz 
and  Lieben  (Vienna),  Professor  Lehr  (Munich),  and  Dr.  Zuckerkandl 
(Vienna),  replied  to  these  statements  (Conrad's  Jahrbiicher,  N.S.,  Vol. 
XXI.).  Dr.  von  Bohm-Bawerk  stated  the  case,  and  asked  the  author 
of  the  first  essay  for  further  explanations.  These  were  given  in  Pro- 
fessor Dietzel's  essay  :  **  A  Contribution  towards  the  Classical  Theory 
of  Value  and  Prices"  (Conrad's /a/ir5..  May  1891).  Dr.  von  Bohm- 
Bawerk  is  now  preparing  a  reply,  which  will  be  shortly  published  by 
the  same  review. 

Professor  Kobert  Meyer  (Vienna)  has  contributed  the  article 
'  Income  '  towards  the  German  Dictionary  of  Social  Science ;  the  article 
on  *  Money '  will  be  written  by  Professor  Carl  Menger,  that  on  *  Capital ' 
by  Dr.  von  Bohm-Bawerk,  that  on  *  Price  '  by  Dr.  Zuckerkandl.  A 
well  arranged  Survey  of  Becent  Italian  Economic  Theory  ^  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schullern-Schrattenhofen. 

Outside  the  University  Hofrath,  Professor  Emanuel  Hermann 
(Polytechnical  School)  inquires  into  technical  questions  and  their  re- 
lation to  problems  of  political  economy.^  The  third  volume  of  Otto 
Effertz's  Labour  and  Land,  Outlines  of  a  Phonophysiocratic  System 
treats  the  theory  of  socialistic  society.^ 

In  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Anton  Menger's  well-known  book, 
The  Bight  to  the  Full  Produce  of  Labour ^^  the  author  completes  the 
account  of  socialistic  ideas,  as  far  as  they  contain  the  germ  of  a  new 
jurisprudence.  Professor  Klein wiichter  (Czernowitz)  has  written  on 
Utopian, ^ 

Some  important  works  of  a  descriptive  and  historical  character  are  of 
Austrian  origin  :  prominent  among  these  is  the  second  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor von  Jnama-Sternegg's  German  Economic  History y^  bringing  down 
the  development  of  economic  life  to  the  twelfth  century.  Baron  F.  von 
Mensi  describes  in  Austrian  Finances  from  11 01  to  1740,^^  the  *  ways  and 

*  Die  theoretiscJie  Natwyialdkonomie  Italieris  in  neuester  Zeit.  Leipzig :  Duncker 
iind  Humblot.     1891. 

^  Technische  Fragen  und  Problemc  der  Volkswirtschaft.    Leipzig,  1891. 
3  Arbeit  und  Boden  Grundlinien  ciner  Panophysiokratie.    Bd.  iii.    Analyse  dc 
sozialistischen  Oesellschaft.     2.  Auflage.     Berlin,  1891. 

*  Das  Recht  auf  den  vollen  Arheitsertragy  in  geschichtlicher  Darstellwng.  Stutt- 
gart, Cotta  1891  (the  first  edition  was  published  in  1886). 

'  Die  Staatsrmnane.     Wien,  1891. 

*  Deutsche  Wirthschaftsgeschichte.    II.  Bd.     Leipzig,  1891. 

^  Die  Finanzen  Oesterreichs  von  1701  his  1740  na^ih  archivalischen  Quellen 
dargestelU.    Wien,  1891. 
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means '  by  which  public  credit  was  upheld  at  that  critical  period. 
Historical  works  of  great  accuracy  are  The  Commercial  Policy  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy y  and  of  the  German  Empire  since  1868,  and 
'its  near  Future ^^  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Alexander  von  Matlekovits,  Ex- 
Secretary  of  State  of  Hungaria,  and  Commercial  Politics  of  Austria  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century y^  by  Dr.  Adolph  Beer,  M.P.  A  description  of 
modem  forms  of  commercial  enterprise  is  given  by  Professor  Mataja 
(Innsbruck)  in  his  book  on  Great  Magazines  and  Trade  on  a  Small 
Scale. ^  The  Present  State  of  Trade  is  described  by  Consul-General 
von  Scherzer  and  Mr.  Ed.  Brattassevic*  Dr.  Hermann  Blodig  has 
written  on  Usury  and  its  Legislation.'^ 

The  public  attention  is  meanwhile  fully  engaged  with  questions  of 
industrial,  financial,  and  currency  reform.  They  are  discussed  in 
seminaries,  in  scientific  associations,  in  newspaper  articles,  and  in  a 
host  of  pamphlets.  Among  the  publications  on  the  currency  question 
a  lecture  given  by  Professor  von  Wieser,^  an  inquiry  into  The  Belative 
Value  of  Gold  and  Silver ^  by  Professor  Joseph  Milewski  (Krakau, 
1891,  in  Polish  language),  and  a  remarkable  book  from  the  bi-metal- 
listic  quarter,  System  of  Currency  and  Relation  of  Value  J  by  Dr.  Julius 
Landesberger  deserves  attention.  The  recent  controversy  between  Dr. 
Ludwig  Bamberger  and  Prof.  Eduard  Suess,  M.P.  (Vienna)  should  also 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection ;  the  latter  attempts  in  the  Berlin 
Nation  (August  8th,  1891)  to  refute  the  accounts  of  the  increasing  gold 
supplies  from  Australia  and  South  Africa,  given  in  contradiction  to  his 
theory  on  the  *  Future  of  Gold,'  by  Dr.  Kuhland  and  Dr.  Hein. 

The  subject  of  Labour-Legislation  is  dealt  with  in  essays  by  Dr.  E. 
Schwiedland  *  On  the  Introduction  of  Compulsory  Workingmen's 
Delegations  ' ;  ^  by  Dr.  Leo  Verkauf ,  *  On  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill  *  ^ 
(introduced  by  Dr.  Baernreither,  M.P.) ;  and  by  Dr.  Carl  Griinberg  on 
a  *  Homestead  Bill  for  Germany. '^^ 

Professor  v.  Miaskowski  has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Leipsic 
Chair  of  Economics ;  the  second  Vienna  Professorship  is  still  vacant ; 
Professor  von  Bohm-Bawerk  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  Department 
(Sectionschef)  in  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

^  Die  Zollpolitik  der  Usterreichisch  ungarischen  Monarchic  und  des  Deutsclien 
ReicJis  seit  1868  und  deren  ndchste  Zukunft.    Leipzig,  1891. 

2  Osterreichisclie  Handelspolitik  im  XIX.  Jahrhundert.    Wien,  1891. 

*  Qrosstnagazine  und  KleinJiandel.    Leipzig,  1891. 

*  Der  WirtschaftlicJie  Verkehr  der  Oegenwart.    Wien,  1891. 
fi  Der  Wucher  und  seine  Qesetzgehung.    Wien,  1891. 

^  JJber  die  Valutaregulierung  in  Osterreich.    Prague,  1891. 

'^  Wdhrungssysteni  und  Relation^  Beitrdge  zur  Wdhrungsreform  in  Osterreich- 
Ungam.     Wien,  1891. 

^  Die  EinfUhning  obligatorischer  Arbeiterausschilsse  und  der  Versuch  einer 
Organisierung  der  Industrie  in  Osterreich  (Schmoller's  JahrbUcher  fUr  Chsetzgebung 
und  Verwaltung,  Leipzig,  15,  Jahrgang,  4,  Heft.). 

*  Der  Entiourf  eines  Hilfskassengesetzes  (H.  Braun's  Archiv  fUr  soziale  Gesetsge- 
bung  und  Statistik,  IV.  Bd.  Heft.  3). 

^°  Der  Eniwurf  eines  Ueimstdttengesetzes  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich,    {Ibid.  Heft  2). 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  recent  events  was  the  Vienna  meet- 
ing of  the  Institut  International  de  Statistique.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  Governments,  by  carrying  out  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, will  furnish  statistical  materials  which  will  be  of  great  use  to 
the  economic  public.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  Rector  of  the 
Vienna  University,  Professor  Dr.  Adolph  Exner,  *  On  Political  Educa- 
tion,'^ has  also  made  great  impression  ;  his  appeal  from  the  present  age, 
the  century  of  natural  science,  to  the  next,  the  *  political  century  '  has 
been  an  object  of  applause  as  well  as  of  the  most  diversified  interpreta- 
tion. Stephan  Bauer 

The  writers  of  the  two  preceding  memoranda  belong  to  the  newly- 
created  order  of  *  Corresponding  Members '  of  the  British  Economic 
Association.  The  duties  of  such  Correspondents  will  be  to  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  the  names  of  persons  wishing  to  join  the  Association,  to 
put  the  Editor  in  communication  with  those  who  are  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  generally  to  assist  in  furthering  the 
objects  of  the  Association. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  already  made  by  the  Council. 

Correspondents  in  British  Possessions  : 

Professor  W.  J.  Ashley     for   Canada. 

Mr.  A.  DiJCKWORTH  ,,     New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison  ,,     Calcutta. 

Correspondents  in  Foreign  Parts  : 

Dr.  Stephan  Bauer  for  Austria-Hungary. 

Monsieur  E.  Castelot  ,,  Paris. 

»       Professor  GusTAv  CoHN  ,,  Germany. 

Professor  Charles  Gide  ,,  France. 

Professor  H.  B.  Greven  ,,  Holland. 

Dr.  Mahaim  ,,  Belgium. 

Keshid  Bey  ,,  Turkey. 

Professor  F.  Taussig  ,,  United  States  of  America. 


Among  the  communications  which  we  have  received  from  our 
Australian  Correspondent  are  some  numbers  of  the  Australian 
Economist,  the  organ  of  the  Australian  Economic  Association.  The 
Australian  Association  greets  the  birth  of  its  British  cousin,  and 
expresses  the  hope,  in  which  we  concur,  •  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
articles  will  be  sought  for  from  writers  on  economic  subjects,  written 
from  the  vantage  ground  which  the  colonies  afford,  where  the  operation 
of  economic  forces  can  be  more  accurately  traced  by  careful  observation 
than  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  circumstances  presented  by  the  older 
seats  of  civilization.  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
that  Australia  would  be  found  to  provide  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
many  problems  affecting  the  older  communities.' 

1  iiber  Politische  Bildung,    Wien,  1891. 
No.    4. — VOL.    I  3   G 
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The  Australians  admit  economic  knowledge  at  one  entrance  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  availed  ourselves,  by  holding  meetings  periodi- 
cally. The  practice  appears  to  be  at  each  meeting  to  read  a  paper, 
And  afterwards  to  discuss  a  paper  read  at  the  preceding  meeting. 
Questions  relating  to  labour  are  frequent  subjects  of  deliberations  ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  Association  is  true  to  its  motto,  *  Much  mav  be  said 
on  both  sides.'  *  The  problems  of  the  unemployed,'  and  the  solution 
afforded  by  *  organization,'  are  considered  in  the  inaugural  address 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  eighth  session  of  the  Australian  Associa- 
tion bv  its  President,  Prof.  Walter  Scott. 


New  Zealand,  which  stands  out  even  among  the  Australasian 
colonies  for  boldness  in  political  experiments,  has  passed  a  new  Land 
and  Income  Assessment  Act,  which  makes  a  very  strong  application  of 
the  principle  of  progressive  taxation.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  to  be  a 
tax  (amounting.  Sir  Robert  Stout  expects,  to  a  penny  a  pound)  on  the 
market  value  of  all  land,  and  of  all  improvements  (buildings,  fencing, 
drainage,  <fcc.)  over  £3,000  in  value.  This  exemption  of  improvements 
worth  less  than  £3,000  is  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
farmers,  and,  according  to  Sir  R.  Stout,  will  relieve  from  taxation 
£26,000,000  worth  of  property  which  at  present  pays  property  tax. 
Then  besides  this  tax,  there  is  to  hs  an  additional  tax  on  land  alone 
without  improvements,  and  this  additional  tax  is  graduated.  It  begins 
at  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  when  the  value  is  between 
£5,000  and  £10,000,  rises  to  two-eighths  of  a  penny  when  the  value  is 
between  £10,000  and  £20,000,  three-eighths  when  it  is  between 
£20,000  and  £30,000,  increasing  one-eighth  of  a  penny  for  every 
£10,000  up  to  £50,000,  and  for  every  £20,000  thereafter  up  to  £210,000. 
Large  landowners  whose  estates  are  worth  £210,000  with  improve- 
ments deducted,  will  pay  Ifths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  upon  them,  or 
including  the  previous  penny,  2|<:/.  per  pound.  The  present  tax  on 
personal  property  is  to  be  abolished,  and  instead  of  it  comes  an  income 
tax,  which,  though  not  graduated,  is  still  differential.  Companies 
(except  Life  Insurance  companies)  are  to  pay  the  tax  on  their  full 
income  without  any  abatement,  while  private  persons  will  pay  it  on 
all  incomes  over  £300,  and  private  persons  who  draw  their  incomes  from 
salaries  are  to  pay  a  lower  rate  than  those  who  draw  it  from  business. 
The  tax  is  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April  next. 


Our  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs  has  been  crreatly  increased  bv  a 
remarkable  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  *  Britannic  Confedera- 
tion '  in  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  Mr.  Freeman's  essay  on 
the  *  Physical  and  Political  Basis  of  Natural  Unity  '  treats  of  matters 
which  are  above  our  sphere.  But  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Chisholm's  paper 
in  the  August  number  of  the  magazine  as  presenting  a  comprehensive 
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statistical  survey  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  possessions.  In  the  article  on  Tariffs  and  International  Covi- 
merce  {Geographical  Magazine^  September,  1891),  Professor  Nicholson 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  chaos  formed  by  the  inextricable 
and  purposeless  differences  between  the  tariffs  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  *  Some  colonies  in  regard  to  manufactures  tax  every- 
thing not  specially  enumerated  as  free,  whilst  others  make  a  list  of  one 
or  two  hundred  for  taxation  and  leave  the  rest  free.     A  similar  variety 

of  treatment  is  accorded  to  minerals  and  metals Can  any  one 

give  a  rational  answer  to  the  question  why  guano  and  hooks  should  be 
almost  universally  free,  but  almost  everything  else  liable  somewhere  or 
other  to  be  hit  with  a  tax  ?     Guano  is  economically  the  simplest  of 
raw  materials,  while  books  are  the  most  complicated  of  manufactures.' 
Referring  to  Sir  Rawson  Rawson's  admirable  synopsis  of  the  tariffs  and 
trade  of  the  British  Empire,   Professor  Nicholson  does  not  re-echo 
the  disparaging  tone  in  which  Sir  Rawson  had  written  of  the  *  few 
enthusiasts  '  who  have  hoped  for  a  common  British  tariff.     Professor 
Nicholson  remarks,  *  Testimonia  non  lutmeranda  sed  ponderanda  sunt, 
and  one  of  the  few  enthusiasts  is  Adam  Smith.'     Professor  Nicholson 
dwells  on  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith,  who  *  propounded  the  most 
definite  and  most  practicable  scheme  ever  yet  published  of  Imperial 
Federation.'      Of  the   fiscal  union    between   Great   Britain    and    the 
Colonies,     which     Professor    Nicholson    defends    by    such    weighty 
authority  and  reasons,  protection  against  the  foreigner  would  not  be  a 
feature.     He  recognizes,  indeed,  w^ith  most  eminent  economists,   the 
theoretical  possibility  that  a  country  may  benefit  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  foreigner.    *  For  practical  purposes,  however,  so  far  as  the  British 
Empire  is  concerned,  these  exceptions  are  simply  part  of  the  casuistry 
of  economics  '  ;  they  are  like  the  discussions  of  moral  philosophers  con- 
cerning the  justification  of  occasional  mendacity.     *  Free  trade,  like 
honesty,  still  remains  the  best  policy.'  One  argument  against  protection 
— that  its  administration,  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  would  require  the 
*  wise  despot ' — is  strengthened  by  Professor  Nicholson's  particularly 
lucid  exposition  of  the  incidence  of  export  and  import  duties.     This 
subject  is  so  difficult,  that  *  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  very  simple  system  of  customs  duties  is  to  be  found  in  the  uncertain 
and  indeterminate  effects  to  which,  especially  indirectly,  all  taxes  on 
commodities  give  rise.' 


A  VIOLENT  interference  with  the  course  of  free  trade  has  been  made 
by  the  Russian  Government's  prohibition  of  the  export  of  grain.  The 
edict  of  August  10th,  prohibiting  the  export  of  rye,  has  been 
followed  up  by  a  further  edict  on  November  1st  prohibiting  the 
export  of  all  the  remaining  cereals  except  wheat,  and  a  third 
on  November  22nd    prohibiting  the    export  of  wheat  also,  although 

3  G  2 
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the  results  of  the  first  edict  have  been  quite  different  from  those 
intended  to  be  produced  by  it.  It  naturally  set  the  Germans,  at 
present  Russia's  best  customers  for  rye,  to  look  around  for  substitutes, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  betaken  themselves — it  may  be  perma- 
nently— to  maize  instead.  Then  it  set  greedy  native  speculators,  in 
expectation  of  an  enormous  price  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition,  to 
hurry  out  of  the  country  large  stocks  of  rye  during  the  few  days'  grace 
allowed  them  before  the  edict  was  put  in  force.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  this  rye  are  said,  through  their  haste  and  carelessness,  to  have 
rotted  away  at  the  frontier,  and  great  part  of  the  rest  to  be  now  coming 
back  to  Russia  again,  because,  from  the  foreign  market  being  largely 
supplied  otherwise,  a  better  price  is  found  for  it  at  home.  Equally  ill 
effects  have  attended  a  similar  edict  of  September  26th,  forbidding 
the  sale  and  transmission  of  corn  from  one  province  in  Russia  to 
another.  The  peasants,  in  want  of  some  ready  money,  have  had  to 
sell  their  corn  clandestinely  to  speculators  at  a  serious  reduction  of 
price  ih  consequence  of  the  risk  incurred  from  the  illicit  nature  of  the 
transaction  ;  and  the  general  interference  with  the  natural  flow  of  goods 
to  the  places  where  they  are  most  wanted,  has  already,  it  appears, 
considerably  aggravated  the  distress  it  was  meant  to  relieve. 


Recent  Official  Eeports  and  Eeturns 

Agricultural  Returns,   1891  :    Statement  of  Particulars  for   the 
United  Kingdom, 

This  is  a  return  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  advance  of 
the  Volume  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  giving  the  particulars  annually 
furnished  respecting  the  entire  acreage  under  crops  and  grass,  and  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
4th  of  June  last. 

According  to  this  return  the  total  acreage  under  all  corn  crops  was 
9,443,509  acres  against  9,574,249  acres  last  year.  Under  green  crops 
the  extent  was  4,510,653  acres  in  1891,  and  4,534,145  acres  in  1890. 
The  total  number  of  horses  on  the  4th  June  last  was  2,026,170  against 
1,964,911  in  1890;  of  cattle  11,343,686  against  10,789,858;  of  sheep 
33,533,988  against  31,667,195  ;  and  of  pigs  4,272,764  against  4,362,040 
in  1890. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  the  Year  1890  (C — 6518). 

This  is  the  annual  report,  accompanied  by  detailed  tables,  upon 
agriculture  in  Ireland  which  is  prepared  by  the  Registrar-General.  It 
states  that  the  area  under  crops  in  1890  compared  with  1889  shows  a 
net  decrease  of  136,290  acres — there  being  a  decrease  of  42,402  acres 
in  tillage,  of  55,464  acres  under  hay  on  permanent  pasture  or  grass 
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not  broken  up  in  rotation,  and  of  38,424  acres  under  hay  on  clover, 
sanfoin  and  grasses  under  rotation.  There  is  an  increase  of  213,959 
acres  under  grass,  of  2,145  acres  of  fallow  land,  and  of  825  acres  under 
woods  and  plantations,  while  there  is  a  decrease  of  80,639  acres  under 
bog  waste,  water,  &c. 

Agricultural  Statistics  Ireland  1891.  General  Abstracts  sliowing 
the  Acreage  under  Crops,  also  the  Number  and  Description  of 
live  Stock  in  each  County  and  Province,  1890 — 91  (C — 6516). 

This  is  the  annual  abstract  return  issued  by  the  Registrar-General 
of  Ireland.  It  shows  that  the  total  extent  of  land  under  crops  including 
meadow  and  clover  is  4,815,465  acres,  being  a  net  decrease  on  the  extent 
in  1890  of  104,621  acres  or  21  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
Leinster  of  32,452  acres,  or  2*4  per  cent.;  in  Munster  of  7,954  acres  or 
0*7  per  cent. ;  in  Ulster  of  56,001  acres,  or  32  per  cent.,  and  in 
Connaught  of  7,854  acres,  or  1*2  per  cent.  In  1890  the  extent  returned 
under  grass  was  10,212,256  acres,  in  1891  the  amount  returned  is 
10,291,400  acres,  being  an  increase  of  79,144  acres  ;  the  extent  returned 
as  fallow  in  1890  was  14,595  acres,  and  in  1891,  21,786  acres;  the 
extent  under  woods  and  plantations  in  1890  was  327,461  acres,  against 
311,351  acres  in  1891,  and  the  extent  returned  under  bog  and  marsh, 
barren  mountain  land,  &c.  in  1890  was  4,854,715  acres  against  4,888,751 
acres  in  1891,  being  an  increase  of  34,036  acres. 

As  regards  the  live  stock  in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  between  1890 
and  1891  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules 
amounting  to  6,617,  and  in  the  number  of  cattle  amounting  to  208,161 ; 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  sheep  amounting  to  398,996.  Pigs 
exhibit  a  decrease  of  202,590. 

Agricultural  Statistics  {Ireland)  1891  Report  and  Tables  relating 
to  Migratory  Agricultural  Labourers  (C — 6519). 

Attached  to  this  report,  which  is  issued  by  the  Registrar- General, 
Ireland,  are  tables  in  continuation  of  those  presented  annually  since 
the  year  1880.  The  chief  points  of  interest  dealt  with  in  the  report 
are  the  distribution  of  migratory  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  when 
at  home  ;  their  relative  proportion  to  the  population ;  their  social 
position  when  at  home  as  measured  by  the  extent  of  their  holdings  if 
any,  their  destination  and  the  number  who  left  the  several  ports  from 
the  1st  January  to  the  31st  August,  1891. 

Austria  and  Belgium.  Correspondence  liespecting  Tariffs  for 
Goods  and  Passengers  on  Belgian  State  Bailways,  ajid 
Beturns  for  1888,  shoiving  the  Working  of  Belgian  and  oj 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  State  Bailways  (C.  6423). 

The  deductions  which  are  drawn  from  the  statistics  are  : — (1)  That 
the  zone  system  increases  the  number  of  passengers  at  a  rate  dis- 
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proportionate  to  the  increase  in  receipts ;  (2)  that  such  increase  is 
mainly  observable  in  regard  to  short  journeys ;  and  (3),  that  the 
general  belief  in  Austria  is  that  the  zone  system  will  necessitate  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  rolling  stock.  The  insertion  in  the 
Austrian  Budget  of  a  heavy  item  for  the  renewal  of  railway  material 
would  appear  to  prove  that  this  belief  is  well  founded. 

Banking,  Railivay,and  Skipping  Statistics  of  Ireland^  June  1891 
(C— 6521). 

This  is  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Kegistrar-General  for  Ireland. 
It  shows  that  the  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  Joint  Stock  Banks  in 
Ireland,  which  in  June  1889  amounted  to  £31,205,000,  increased  in  1890 
to  £33,061,000  and  in  1891  to  £33,700,000.  At  the  end  of  June  of 
this  year,  the  estimated  amount  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in 
Ireland,  stood  at  £3,878,000,  as  compared  with  £3,585,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1890,  showing  an  increase  of  £293,000,  or  8*2 
percent.,  and  being  higher  than  the  balance  at  any  previous  period  since 
the  foundation  of  these  banks. 

The  amount  of  deposits  on  June  30,  1891,  in  Trustee  Savings  Banks 
was  £1,972,000  as  compared  with  £2,035,000  on  the  corresponding  date 
of  the  previous  year.  The  total  amount  therefore  in  the  Savings 
Banks  in  Ireland  was  £5,850,000  in  June  1891  as  compared  with 
£5,620,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1890,  an  increase 
of  4*1  per  cent. 

Corn  Sales.     Report  from  the  Select  Committee.     347. 

This  is  an  interim  report  by  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  various  weights  and  measures  used  for  the 
sale  of  grain  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  desirability  of 
selling  grain  by  weight  only,  or  by  measure  and  weight,  and  in  the 
event  of  either  being  considered  desirable,  the  extent  to  which  either 
might  be  enforced  ;  the  desirability  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
weight,  either  for  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  part  of  it ;  if  a  uniform 
w^eight  is  desirable,  the  standard  to  be  adopted,  and  whether  there 
should  be  one  standard  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  if  not  what  should  be 
the  standard  for  each  kind. 

The  Committee  now  state  that  they  have  examined  one  witness, 
Mr.  Chaney,  Superintendent  of  the  Standards'  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whose  evidence  is  appended  to  the  report,  but  that 
owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session  (July  17)  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  conclude  their  inquiry.  They  have  therefore  agreed  to  report 
the  evidence  already  taken  to  the  House,  and  to  recommend  that 
a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  be  appointed  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 
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Customs.     Report    of    the    Commissioners  for   the    Year   ending 
March  31,  1891  (C— G538). 

The  Commissioners  in  their  report  state  that  the  gross  receipt  of 
Imperial  customs  revenue  for  the  financial  year  1890-91,  including 
charges  and  the  revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  amounted  to  £19,749,530, 
showing  a  decrease  of  £945,962,  in  comparison  with  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  corresponding  period  in  1889-90. 

This  decrease  is  mainlv  attributable  to  alterations  in  the  tariff,  wuth 
regard  to  the  duties  on  tea  and  currants,  and  the  abolition  of  the  plate 
duty.  Another  cause  of  decrease  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the  receipts  from 
foreign  spirits,  hitherto  used  for  the  purposes  of  methylation.  The 
Commissioners  report  that  the  extent  of  the  loss  w^hich  the  revenue 
has  sustained  by  the  reduction  in  the  tax  on  tea  of  '2d.  per  lb.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  year's  receipt,  is  not  so  great  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  increase  of  consumption  having  been  very  marked. 
The  gross  revenue  from  tea  in  1889-90  was  £4,490,695.  Last  year 
ifwas  £3,416,802,  an  actual  loss  of  £1,073,893. 


Experimental  Farms  in  Canada.     Ajypendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  a  report  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  Director  of  the 
Experimental  Farms  in  Canada,  relating  to  some  portions  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  in  Ottaw^a,  with  brief  references  to  the  branch  Experimental 
Farms  in  different  parts  of  Canada.  The  report  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Appended  to  it,  are  reports 
from  the  following  officers  of  the  central  Experimental  Farm  :  from 
the  Agriculturist,  the  Horticulturist,  the  Chemist,  the  Entomologist 
and  Botanist  and  from  the  Poultry  Manager.  Accompanying  these 
are  reports  of  progress  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Experimental 
Farm  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia ;  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Farm  for  Manitoba  at  Brandon  ; 
from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Farm  for  the  North- 
West  Territories  at  Indian  Head,  and  from  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Experimental  Farm  for  British  Columbia  at  Agassiz. 

These  reports  are  very  full  of  information  on  many  topics 
of  special  interest  to  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  as  they  cover  almost 
all  departments  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  A  report  is  attached 
to  that  of  the  Horticulturist  from  a  joint  coimnittee  of  prominent 
fruit-growers  from  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario,  and 
the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society,  who  were  invited,  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  examine  the 
fruit  plantations  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  and  to  inquire  into- 
the  merits  of  some  of  the  new  seedling  fruits  growing  there. 
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Financial  Belations  (England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland).  Copy  of 
Memoranda  and  Tables  prepared  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Departments  in  view  of  the  pro- 
posed Inquiry  into  the  Financial  Relations  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.     329. 

This  paper,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Treasury,  affords 
information  upon  the  following  points  : — (1)  the  amount  and  proportion 
of  ,  revenue  contributed  to  the  exchequer  by  the  people  of  England i 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively ;  (2)  the  amount  and  proportion  of 
revenue  which  under  recent  legislation  is  paid  to  local  authorities  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  ;  (3)  the  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  moneys  expended  out  of  the  exchequer ;  (a)  upon  Civil  and 
Local  Government  services  for  the  special  use  of,  and  (6)  upon  collection 
of  revenue  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  ;  (4)  the 
amount  and  proportion  of  State  loans  outstanding  and  of  State 
liabilities  incurred  for  local  purposes  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively  ;  and  (5)  how  far  the  financial  relations  established  by  the 
sums  so  contributed,  paid,  advanced,  or  promised,  or  by  any  other 
existing  conditions  are  equitable  having  regard  to  the  resources  and 
population  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  tables  appended  to  the  return  give  particulars  relating  to 
all  the  above  points,  except  No.  5,  for  which  only  a  few  figures  are 
stated,  as  that  matter  necessarily  raises  controversial  questions.  The 
items  of  revenue  have  as  far  as  possible  been  divided  between  the 
three  kingdoms  according  as  the  revenue  is  contributed  by  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively ;  and  all  items  of  expenditure  have 
as  far  as  possible  been  divided  between  the  three  kingdoms  according 
as  expenditure  is  incurred  on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  services, 
without  there  being  drawn  any  inference  as  regards  the  equity  of  the 
contributions  or  the  advantages  derived  from  the  expenditure. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  viz.,  the  amount  and  proportion  of  revenue 
contributed  by  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  in  1889-90  of  revenue  contributed  from  Imperial 
sources  not  specially  assignable  to  any  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was 
£2,241,776  ;  the  amount  contributed  by  England  was  £70,043,784 ; 
by  Scotland,  £9,482,422 ;  and  by  Ireland,  £7,536,335.  The  propor- 
tions  per  cent,  of  the.  revenue  from  taxation  contributed  by  the  people 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  as  follows  : — 8000,  11-12, 
and  8'88,  while  the  proportions  of  non-tax  revenue  (Post  Office,  Tele- 
graph Service,  &c.)  were  respectively  8284,  9*72,  and  7*44.  The 
revenue,  which  under  recent  legislation  is  paid  to  local  authorities 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  in  1889-90  made  up  of  two 
items,  viz.,  excise  licences,  England,  and  half  of  the  probate  duty. 
The  latter  item  is  assigned  by  the  Act  of  1888  to  Local  Government 
services  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  fixed  proportion  of  England,  80 
per  cent.  ;  Scotland,  11  per  cent.  ;  Ireland,  9  per  cent. ;  but  the  total 
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amount  is  contributed  as  between  the  three  kingdoms,  in  proportions 
which  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  which  w^ere  in  1889-90,  85*95, 
1000,  and  4  05  per  cent.  The  figures  for  1889-90  work  out  as 
follows  : — Contributed  by  the  three  kingdoms,  England,  £1,904,239 ; 
Scotland,  £221,552  ;  Ireland,  £89,729  ;  total,  £2,215,520.  Assigned 
to  Local  Government  services  in  the  three  kingdoms  and  paid  to 
Local  Taxation  accounts  :  England,  £1,778,416  ;  Scotland,  £240,157; 
Ireland,  £196,947 ;  total,  £2,215,520.  The  amount  of  excise  licenses 
in  1889-90  was  £2,970,000. 

As  regards  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  amount  and  proportion  of  moneys 
expended  out  of  the  exchequer  (a)  upon  Civil  and  Local  Government 
services  for  the  special  use  of,  and  (6)  upon  the  collection  of  revenue  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  following  figures  show 
the  total  expenditure  met  by  issues  out  of  the  exchequer  : — On  Im- 
perial services,  £61,927,002 ;  on  English  services,  £16,560,531  ;  on 
Scottish  services,  £2,735,020  ;  and  on  Irish  services,  £4,860,761.  To 
these  sums  must  be  added  the  amounts  expended  on  Local  Government 
services  met  out  of  revenue  paid  to  Local  Taxation  accounts,  which 
were  as  follows  : — On  English  services,  £4,748,416,  on  Scottish  services, 
£240,157  ;  and  on  Irish  services,  £196,947. 

The  amount  and  proportion  of  State  loans  outstanding,  and  of  State 
liabilities  incurred  for  local  pm-poses,  were  for  England  £21,903,000, 
with  a  proportion  of  54*9  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  Scotland,  £4,253,000, 
and  10-7;  Ireland,  £12,225,000,  and  30-6,  and  Imperial,  £1,524,000, 
with  a  proportion  of  3*8  per  cent. 

Approximate  figures  similar  to  the  above  for  1890-91,  and  estimates 
for  1891-92  are  also  appended  to  the  return.  It  appears  from  a  table 
summarizing  the  results  of  the  three  years  1889-90,  1890-91,  and 
1891-92,  that  the  estimated  proportions  per  head  of  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1891,  of  the  total  revenue  contributed  by 
the  three  kingdoms  in  1891-92  were  as  follows  :— England,  £2  13s.  6d. ; 
Scotland,  £2  lis.  5d.  ;  and  Ireland,  £1 13s.  Qd.  Of  the  total  expenditure 
on  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  services  the  proportions  were  16s.  lOd.y 
17s.  10^/.,  and  £1  5s.  6d.  respectively;  while  the  proportions  of 
contribution  to  Imperial  services  were  for  England,  £1  16s.  8d.  ; 
Scotland,  £1 13s.  Id. ;  and  for  Ireland,  Ss. 

Friendly    Societies,    Industrial    and    Provident     Societies    and 
Trade  Unions,  1890.     Reports.     Part  A. 

This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1890,  and  is  published 
pursuant  to  the  Acts  34  and  35  Vict.  c.  31  s.  17 ;  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  60 
s.  10,  and  39  and  40  Vict.  c.  45  s.  25.  The  report  contains  the  usual 
statements  as  to  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  various 
Friendly  Societies,  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  and  Trade  Unions 
for  the  year  1890. 
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Inland   Bevenue.      Report   of   the    Comynissioners  for  the  Year 
ending  March  31,  1891.    (C— 6537.) 

It  appears  from  this  pubhcation,  which  contains  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  that,  excluding 
the  receipts  transferred  to  local  taxation  and  other  accounts,  the 
Inland  Revenue  net  receipts  amounted  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1891,  to  £53,834,207,  showing  a  net  increase  of  £851,378  over  the 
preced  ng  year.  This  amount  was  made  up  as  follows  : — Excise 
£24,723,917  ;  Stamps,  £13,413,831 ;  Land  Tax,  £1,025,764  ;  Inhabited 
House  duty,  £1,526,763,  and  Income  Tax,  £13,143,932.  There  was  a. 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  derived  from  the  excise  dutv  on 
spirits,  amounting  to  as  much  as  £910,728.  This  increase  chiefly 
occurred  in  the  June  and  September  quarters,  and  was  incidental  to 
the  general  improvement  in  trade.  The  number  of  proof  gallons  of 
British  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  44,623,584,  as 
compared  with  40,970,295  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1890.  The 
number  of  distilleries  at  work  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1890  was,  in  England  10,  in  Scotland  124,  and  in  Ireland  29,  being  a 
decrease  of  2  in  Scotland,  and  an  increase  of  1  in  Ireland  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  average  consumption  of  British  spirits 
per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  from  1881  to  1889  had 
declined  in  each  year  has  now  risen  to  -775  of  a  gallon. 

Minerals  {Output  1860-90).     398. 

This  is  a  tabular  return  to  an  address  to  the  House  of  Commons 
dated  July  31  last,  showing  the  annual  output  of  the  principal  minerals 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  year  1860  to  the  year  1890. 

Mining  Royalties,  Third  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  Mining  Royalties , 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices  (C — 6529). 

This  report  contains  the  minutes  of  evidence,  printed  in  extensOy 
which  was  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mining  Royalties 
between  the  5th  March  and  the  date  of  the  present  report,  viz., 
22nd  July,  1891. 

Post  Office.  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  Year 
ending  March  31,  1891.     (C>-6540.) 

This  annual  report  is  some  months  late  in  its  appearance.  It 
contains  the  usual  postal  and  telegraphic  statistics  of  all  kinds.  The 
number  of  letters,  &c.  (excluding  parcels)  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  March,  1891,  is 
estimated  at  2,577,700,000  or  68*4  per  head  of  the  population,  an 
increase  of  4*4  per  cent,  upon  the  numbers  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
Parcel  Post  has  grown  8  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.    The  joint  growth 
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amounts  to  4*82  (obviously  not  as  shown  by  a  printer's  error  to  8*2)  per 
cent.  No  fewer  than  765 J  miUions  of  letters,  &c.,  were  delivered  in 
London  alone.  It  is  not  stated  how  many  of  these  were  also  posted  in 
London — a  fact  of  grave  bearing  upon  the  arguments  for  and  against 
a  Halfpenny  Metropolitan  post. 

About  64,000  persons  are  now  permanently  employed  in  the  Post 
Office,  54,000  others  are  more  or  less  fully  engaged.  The  Postmaster 
General  is  thus  the  largest  employer  of  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  effect  w^hich  he  exercises  upon  the  labour  market  of  the  country 
does  not  diminish  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  his  position.  During 
the  year  under  review  the  new  express  delivery  was  inaugurated,  but 
we  have  as  yet  no  official  statistics  of  its  success.  The  Parcel  Post 
again  shows  the  unpleasant  feature  of  half  a  million  paid  to  the 
railways  out  of  a  little  more  than  a  million  of  gross  receipts.  There 
are  attempts  to  circumvent  this  bad  bargain  :  several  additional  Parcel 
coaches,  it  is  stated,  now  run  by  road.  Mr.  Goschen's  reduction  of 
colonial  postage  from  4fZ.,  5^Z.,  and  6f/.  to  2^cL  is  the  niain  cheapening 
of  rates  effected  during  the  vear.  The  estimated  loss  this  vear  from 
the  change  is  £100,000,  and  the  experience  of  the  few  months  which 
have  already  elapsed  shows  that  the  estimate  was  pretty  exact. 

The  postal  surplus  is  shown  as  £3,164,000  or  £44,500  less  than  in 
1889-90.  The  telegraphs  show  a  deficit  of  £198,000.  The  reduction  of 
interest  on  capital,  due  to  the  conversion  of  government  stock,  makes 
this  loss  £27,200  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Apart  from 
interest  charges  the  telegraphic  receipts  exceed  the  expenditure  by 
£101,000.  Telegrams  increased  only  6*5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  8-5 
in  the  preceding  year.  Already  the  telephone  begins  to  tell  as  a  rival  in 
large  towns. 

Eailway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  General  Rejyort  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  the  Share  and  Loan  Capital, 
Traffic  in  Passengers  and  Goods,  and  the  Working  Expendi- 
ture and  Net  Profits  from  Railway  Working  of  the  Railway 
Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1890 
(C-6459). 

The  report  states  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway  share- 
holder, the  results  shown  bv  the  railwav  returns  of  1890  do  not 
indicate  such  a  prosperous  state  of  affairs  as  those  reported  upon  in 
the  previous  year  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  do  show  that  the  im- 
provement of  trade  and  industry  referred  to  in  that  report  was  fairly 
maintained  in  1890.  If  the  shareholders'  dividends  have  not  been 
maintained  at  the  level  of  those  for  18S9,  it  has  not  been  on  account  of 
any  decrease  in  work  done  and  money  earned.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  verv  satisfactorv  increase  in  botli  traffic  and  revenue  ;  but  the 
expenses  of  working  have  also  increased,  and  in  nmch  greater  pro- 
portion.    This  has  been  due  to  tw^o  causes,  which  helped  to  swell  the 
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totals  of  the  expenditure  of  1889,  namely,  the  increase  in  the  prices  of 
materials  and  the  advance  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  These  causes 
have  operated  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  1890  than  in  1889,  and  so 
far  affected  the  final  result  that  instead  of  a  large  increase  in  net 
earnings  which  might  have  been  looked  for  had  wages  and  materials 
remained  at  their  former  level,  an  actual  decrease  is  to  be  observed, 
though  a  comparatively  small  one.  In  connection  with  this  point,  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  fifteen  of  the  principal  railway  com- 
panies shows  that  had  wages  and  the  price  of  coal  remained  at  their 
former  level,  the  increase  in  the  total  working  expenditure  of  the  year 
would  have  been  much  less  than  it  actually  was ;  and  making  all 
allowance  for  increased  work  done  and  excluding  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  materials  other  than  coal  from  consideration,  instead  of  the 
slight  decrease  in  the  net  earnings  which  actually  occurred,  an  addition 
of  at  least  £1,000,000  might  have  been  looked  for.  Such  an  addition 
would  have  been  sufiicient  to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  new  investments 
in  the  railway  undertakings,  and  to  have  kept  the  proportion  of  net 
earnings  to  total  paid  up  capital  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1889. 

The  result  of  the  increase  in  wages  and  prices,  referred  to  above, 
was  to  augment  the  total  expenses  of  working  to  the  extent  of 
double  the  rate  of  the  increase  in  the  revenue,  the  latter  showing  an 
increase  of  3*8  per  cent,  over  1889,  and  the  former  of  7* 7  per  cent. 

From  a  table  attached  to  the  report  it  appears  that  the  total  paid 
up  capital  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890  reached  the 
sum  of  897  millions  of  pounds,  the  receipts  from  passengers  amounted 
to  over  34  millions  and  from  goods  to  42  millions,  and  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  exceeded  3  millions,  making  a  total  of  over  79  millions.  The 
working  expenditure  was  rather  more  than  43  millions,  leaving  a  sum 
of  36  millions  as  representing  the  net  earnings.  The  percentage  of 
net  earnings  on  capital  was  4*10  in  1890  and  4-21  in  1889. 

Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour).  Beport,  together  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix, 
and  Index.     267. 

This  is  an  interim  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  whether,  and  if  so  in  what  way,  the  hours  worked  by  railway 
servants  should  be  restricted  by  legislation. 

The  Committee  now  state  that  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the 
session  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  conclude  their  inquiry ;  they  have 
therefore  agreed  to  report  the  evidence  already  taken  to  the  House, 
and  to  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  be  appointed 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.     The  report  is  dated  July  16,  1891. 

Town  Holdings.     Beport.    325. 

This  is  an  interim  report  by  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  **  the  question  of   imposing  a  direct  assessment  on  the 
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owners  of  ground-rents  and  on  the  owners  of  increased  values  imparted 
to  land  by  building  operations  or  other  improvements,"  and  is  dated 
July  9,  1891. 

The  Committee  state  that  they  have  examined  numerous  witnesses, 
but  have  not,  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  the 
evidence  was  completed,  sufficient  time  to  fully  consider  their  report. 
They  have  therefore  agreed  to  report  the  evidence  they  have  taken,  to 
the  House,  and  recommend  that  a  Committee  be  re-appointed  at  the 
next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  volume  under  review,  contains  a  verbatim  report  of  the  evidence 
of  the  several  witnesses  who  were  examined.  As  regards  the  question 
of  the  division  of  rates,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moulton,  Q.C.,  who  was  one 
of  the  witnesses,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  under  the  present  system 
there  are  these  two  elements  in  taxation  ;  that  it  is  partly  in  the  nature 
of  a  personal  charge,  and  partly  in  respect  of  property,  and  that  the 
proportion  in  which  the  respective  parties  bear  these  charges  and  the 
mode  of  incidence  should  be  varied.  He  stated  that  at  present  the 
apportionment  was  very  irregular  and  very  uncertain,  and  referring  to 
that  portion  of  rates  which  is  a  charge  upon  property,  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  the  definition  of  "  property  "  upon  which  the  local  rates 
should  be  charged,  said  that  he  looked  upon  towns  (taking  them  as  an 
example  of  local  communities)  to  a  certain  extent  as  he  regarded 
independent  states  in  a  very  close  federation  one  to  the  other,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  that  which  ought  to  bear  the  expenditure  of  the 
community  is  the  property  locally  situated  within  the  hahitat  of  the 
community,  and  that  is  for  very  sound  reasons  confined  to  landed 
property  situated  there.  He  gave  his  reasons  why  a  mortgagee  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  owner,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  distributing  the  taxation  fairly  among  the 
several  interests.  He  was  in  favour  of  land  being  taxed  more  than 
houses,  and  referred  to  the  system  of  taxation  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  him,  the  essence  of  the  plan  being  that  the  taxes  shall 
actually  be  borne  by  the  person  who  receives  the  yearly  return  from  the 
property.  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  another  of  the  witnesses  examined, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  division  of  rates  between  owners  and 
occupiers  would  cause  great  inconvenience  and  friction  in  the  manage- 
ment of  house  property,  while  a  revision  of  existing  contracts  would 
also  be  necessary,  and  Mr.  Edward  Eyde  agreed  that  it  would  be  an 
undesirable  thing  to  divide  the  rates  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  in  future.  Mr.  George  Beken  submitted  a  plan  showing 
the  working  of  the  proposals  to  divide  rates  in  future  between  the 
occupier  and  the  owner  as  compared  with  the  present  system.  He 
stated  that  the  carrying  out  of  his  proposals  would  cause  no  change  in 
the  ultimate  pecuniary  result  to  any  of  the  parties,  except  the  loss  due 
to  the  complicated  transactions  which  would  be  involved. 

Mr.   Moulton  gave  evidence  at  considerable  length  in  support  of 
proposals  for    the  taxation  of   ground-rents,    maintaining  that   the. 
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whole  of  the  permanent  element  arising  from  the  expenditure  of  a 
community  goes  to  increase  the  value  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore 
ground  values  ought  to  bear  their  share  of  all  civil  burdens.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  rating  that  should  fall  on  the  land 
value,  and  on  the  building  value  after  separate  assessment,  should  be 
settled  first  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  in  cases  when  the  building 
and  land  together  have  a  lower  rental  value  than  the  value  of  the 
land  alone,  the  land  should  be  taxed  at  its  full  value,  because  it  is 
permanent.  Other  witnesses  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the 
proposals  for  the  taxation  of  gi'ound-rents,  Mr.  Howard  Martin  stating 
that  the  saleability  of  ground-rents  has  dnninished  in  consequence  of 
the  fear  that  they  may  be  prejudiced  by  future  legislation.  Mr.  Beken 
also  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  ground-rents  are  largely  purchased 
as  an  investment  by  tradesmen,  professional  men,  trustees,  benefit 
societies,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  on  the  faith  of  their  absolute 
security,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  taxation  of  ground-rents 
would  be  very  unjust  to  the  investors  in  sucli  property,  while  not 
benefiting  occupying  teuants,  and  also  that  those  who  advocate  the 
taxation  of  existing  ground-rents  greatly  exaggerate  the  increase 
of  the  burthen  of  local  rates.  His  belief  was  that  the  course 
proposed  would  transfer  one- fourth  of  the  value  of  the  ground-rents 
from  the  present  owners  to  the  present  lessees,  without  compensation. 

As  regards  proposals  with  a  view  to  the  increased  taxation  of  land 
for  municipal  purposes,  separately  from  the  assessment  and  taxation 
of  buildings,  Mr.  Moulton  gave  evidence  in  detail  in  support  of  such 
proposals,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  values  of  land  and 
houses  were  rated  on  separate  assessments,  the  former  being  more 
heavily  taxed  than  the  latter,  and  the  actual  enjoyers  of  the  values 
made  to  pay,  landed  property  would  then  properly  bear  its  share  of 
burdens.  Mr.  Campbell  Irons,  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Cameron  also  gave 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  separate  taxation  of  land  and  of  buildings 
thereon  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  evidence  adverse  to  these  proposals 
was  given  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Beken,  Mr.  Logan  and  others,  one 
objection  being  that  the  assessment  and  rating  of  land  and  buildings 
separately  would  be  mere  guess-work  and  would  cause  expense  and 
jobbery,  without  yielding  a  farthing  more  on  the  rates. 

Translations  of  Laws  recently  passed  i?i  France  and  Germany 
affecting  the  Bounties  on  Sugar.  Commercial.  No.  27  (1891) 
(C— 6514). 

This  paper  contains  translations  of  the  text  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  sugar  regime,  which  were  passed  in  France  in  June,  and  in  Germany 
in  May  last. 
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The  Economic  Review,  1891. 
October. 

I.  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  Condition  of  Labour. 
By  the  Kev.  Canon  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A. 

II.  What  is  Justice  ?     By  the  Eev.  H.  Rashdall,  M.A. 

III.  The  Incidence  of  Urban  Bates.     By  G.  H.  Blunden. 
Concludes  that,  in  the  case  of  private  houses,  rates  fall,  not  on  the 

ground  landlord,  but  on  the  occupier  both  in  the  first  year  of  occupation 
and  afterwards,  even  if  they  are  then  increased.  In  the  case  of  shops 
and  public  premises  in  the  finest  situations,  rates  fall  on  the  ground 
landlord  ;  whereas  in  less  favoured  situations  the  rates  are  jointly 
borne  in  varying  proportion  by  the  occupier  and  ground  landlord. 

IV.  The  Socialism  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle.     By  G.  Binney  Dibblee 
B.A. 

V.  The  Impediment  to  Production.     By  the  Rfev.  Francis  '  Minton 
M.A. 

The  great  *  Impediment  to  Production '  is  a  too  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  Advocates  the  abolition  of  the  land  monopoly,  a 
progressive  income  tax,  and  an  increase  in  the  probate  and  succession 
duties. 

VI.  Daricinism  and  Socialism.     By  T.  Kirkup. 

The  rational  Socialist  does  not  wish  to  stifle  competition,  but  to 
place  it  under  ethical  control. 

VII.  The  Co-Operatice  Movement.     By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 
A  valuable  article  in  the  form  of  a  review. 


Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society ,  1891. 

September. 
Chi  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Averages.     By  Dr.  John  Venn. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  averages,  e.g.  the  arithmetic  mean,  the 
median  or  middlemost  point,  the  point  of  maximum  frequency ;  each 
"  a  single  fictitious  substitute  of  our  own  for  the  plurality  of  actual 
values  existent  in  the  results  which  are  ....  set  before  us.' 

Among  the  Miscellanea  may  be  mentioned  Notes  on  the  Preliminary 
Beturns  of  the  Censuses  of  some  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies, 
And  The  Zone  System  of  tJie  Hungarian  Bailways,  by  Dr.  A.  Nem]6nyi. 
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Cojitemporary  Bevietv,  1891. 

October. 

The  Balance-slieet  of  Short  Hours.     By  John  Eae. 

The  very  long  day  is  a  product  of  this  century,  the  fruit  of  the 
factory  system.  *  For  the  last  sixty  years  we  have  been  slowly  learning 
the  lesson  that  all  this  successive  prolongation  of  working  hours,  which 
was  near  eating  the  heart  out  of  the  labouring  manhood  of  England, 
was  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers'  own  interest,  a 
grave  pecuniary  mistake.'  Mr.  Rae  adduces  copious  experimental 
evidence  that  a  workman  can  do  as  good  a  day's  work  in  eight  hours  as 
in  nine  or  ten,  or  more  ;  and  argues  that  the  *  sources  from  which  the 
compensating  improvement  in  the  labourer's  personal  efficiency '  have 
in  past  experience  sprung,  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  Among 
these  sources  are  the  increased  energy,  contentment  and  intelligence 
of  the  workman ;  the  saving  of  time  lost  through  sickness, 
unpunctuality,  and  making  a  break  for  meals. 

Avierican  and  British  Bailway  Stocks.     By  George  Bartrick  Baker. 

An  attempt  to  estimate  the  chances  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
value  in  these  stocks.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  great  decline  in  the 
returns  from  American  railway  stocks  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
gradual  rise.  He  gives  reasons  for  hoping  that  competition  will  become 
less  reckless,  that  the  State  Railway  Commissions  will  be  compelled 
to  act  more  fairly,  that  dishonesty  in  management  is  becoming  less 
safe  for  the  offenders,  and  that  the  development  of  local  traffic  will 
assist  the  rise  of  rates.  Home  railway  stocks  he  thinks  likely  to 
decline  in  value.  Expenses  have  increased,  much  capital  has  been 
spent  in  jecenf  years  without  a  proportionate  return,  and  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  further  expansion  of  business  in  the  immediate  future. 


Fortnightly  Beview,  1891. 
October. 

A  National  Pension  Fund.     By  Edward  Cooper. 

Points  out  the  inadequacy  of  our  information  ;  *  we  do  not  know 
the  real  extent  of  the  evil '  to  be  remedied.  The  apparent  number  of 
paupers  over  sixty  is  often  swelled  by  counting  the  same  person  more 
than  once  ;  the  actual  number  is  largely  due  to  bad  administration  and 
to  drunkenness.  Compulsory  insurance  is  distasteful  to  workmen.  It 
must  interfere  with  the  voluntary  associations  which  are  becoming 
more  efficient.  The  writer  suggests  that  the  best  course  w^ould  be  to 
subsidise  these  associations  out  of  national  and  local  revenues. 


Nineteenth  Century,  1891. 
September. 

Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany.     By  Professor  Geffcken. 

Dwells  on  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  German  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  against  old  age  (as  distinguished  from  insurance 
against  sickness  and  accident.)  The  right  to  a  pension  is  confined  to 
those  who  reach  70  years ;  the  sum  is  not  enough  to  maintain  them, 
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whilst  the  burthen  on  the  workmen,  the  employer  and  the  State  is  con- 
siderable. Difficulties  occur  in  ascertaining  the  age  of  a  claimant,  and 
the  definition  of  a  working  man  given  by  the  law  is  not  clear.  The 
conclusion  is  that  this  sort  of  insurance  should  be  provided,  not  by  the 
State,  but  by  trade  societies. 

Can  Bailway  Passenger  Fares  be  Lowered  ?     By  W.  M.  Ac  worth. 

An  inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  a  zone  system  and  a  reduction 
in  passenger  fares.  The  English  fares  are  high  for  two  reasons ;  the 
one  that  money  is  plentiful,  the  other  that  time  is  valuable,  so  that  the 
public  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  service.  Experience  shows  that  a 
reduction  in  fares  leads  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers. 
But  the  traffic  is  unequally  distributed  in  point  of  time,  the  lines  being 
at  certain  hours  so  fully  worked  that  any  large  increase  of  passengers 
would  lead  to  congestion.  Congestion  could  be  remedied  only  by 
providing  vast  additional  accommodation  at  an  expense  which  could 
never  be  made  remunerative.  Not  much  could  be  saved  by  reducing 
the  number  of  trains.  If  fares  are  to  be  lowered  in  and  near  great 
towns,  municipal  corporations  will  have  to  lessen  their  demands  on  the 
railway  companies  for  rates  and  for  contributions  to  local  improvements. 

Giiiileless  Australia :  A  Rejoinder .     By  the  Hon.  John  Fortescue. 

A  detailed  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Willoughby's  apology  for  Australian 
finance  in  the  August  number. 

October. 

Immigration  Troubles  of  the  United  States.     By  W.  H.  Wilkins. 

Describes  the  causes  which  stimulate  artificial  immigration  into  the 
United  States  ;  the  solicitations  of  steamship  agents  ;  the  cheapness  of 
conveyance  from  Europe  to  America  caused  by  competition  among 
carriers,  and  the  action  of  governments  and  philanthropic  societies. 
Points  out  the  resulting  economic,  social  and  political  evils,  and  gives 
an  abstract  of  the  United  States'  statutes  imposing  restraints  upon  the 
immigration  of  undesirable  persons.  States  that  further  restrictions 
are  demanded  by  public  opinion  in  America,  and  draws  the  inference 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  also  legislate  *  not  to  restrict 
immigration  but  to  sift  it.' 

The  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston).     1891. 

No.  3. 

The  Element  of  Monopoly  in  Prices.     By  J.  A.  Hobson. 

Tlie   Catholic    Church   and  Economics.       By  John  J.   Keare  (of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America). 

The  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  *  unlimited 
freedom  or  rather  licence  of  contract,'  to  the  individualist  principles 
which  derive  from  Hobbes  through  Lock,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Bentham,  and  Mill.  '  Time  has  applied  to  the  theory  [of  that  school] 
the  only  moral  test  admitted  by  Hume  and  his  followers,  and  has 
proved  it  wrong.'  The  substitute  is  Christ's  *  law  of  liberty,'  the 
restoration  of  which  is  now  being  brought  about  by  many  methods  : 
Catholic  International  Congresses,  and  other  meetings,  together  with 
numerous  publications,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  U Association 
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Catholiqm,  till  lately  the  organ  of  the  Cercles  d^Chivriers  Catholique, 
La  Revtie  CatJiolique  des  Institutmis  et  du  Droits  and  the  splendid 
dictionary  of  Political  Economy  (Staats-Lexicon),  published  by  Herder. 

The  Kaweah  Experivient  in  Co-operation.     By  W.  M.  Carey  Jones. 

A  detailed  account  of  a  co-operative — not  to  say,  socialist — colony, 
founded  in  1884,  and  consisting  at  present  of  150  persons. 

Trades  Unions  and  Apprentices.     By  Edward  W.  Bemis. 

The  proportion  of  trade  unionists  in  the  United  States  who 
attempt  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  is  very  small,  less  than 
16^  per  cent,  of  the  great  body  of  organised  labour  ;  the  proportion  of 
those  who  succeed  in  the  attempt  is  still  smaller.  Some  reasons 
justifying  the  attempt  are  stated.  Trade-schools,  and  the  attitude 
of  trade  unionists  towards  this  proposed  substitute  for  apprenticeship 
are  considered  in  conclusion. 

Among  the  Notes  and  Memorayida  may  be  noticed  the  clear  account 
of  the  German  sugar  tax  and  bounty. 

Journal  des  l^conomistes  (Paris)  1891. 

July. 
Une  Page  de  Biot  en  1828.     Par  M.  Lam^-Fleury. 

Benouvcllenient  du  Privilege  de  la  Banque  de  France  (suite).     Par  M. 
Adolphe  Courtois. 

Souvenirs  de  France :  Lettres  inddites  d*un  Magistrat  Etraugcr.     Par 
M.  G.  Tricoche. 

Bevue  des  Principales  Publications  ilconoviiques   ds  VEtramjer.     Par 
M.  Maurice  Block. 

Un  Prdcurseur  des  Physiocrates — Cantillon.     Par  M.  Eouxel. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Essai. 

La  Vie  die  Mineur.     Par  M.  Daniel  Bellet. 

August. 
Les    Consequences    du    Betour    au    Protcctionfmme.     Par  M.    G.    de 

MOLINARI. 

Maintains  that  the  new  French  tariff  will  cause  a  rise  of  at  least  25 
per  cent,  in  the  prices  of  necessaries,  without  any  compensating  advan- 
tage to  the  producer. 

Les  Betraites  Ouvri^res.     Par  M.  Eug.  Kochetin. 

La  Doctrine  du  Droit  NatureL     Par  M.  Courcelle-Seneuil. 
[Continued  in  September.] 

Natural  Law,  which  served  a  useful  purpose  from  the  time  of  Greek 
tragedians  till  Montesquieu,  as  indicating  the  notion  of  equity  tran- 
scending and  informing  written  law,  took  in  Bousseau  the  dangerous 
form  of  untaught  justice  capable  of  guiding  men  if  civihzation  were 
replaced  by  *  nature  ' ;  and  emerged  later,  on  the  one  hand  in  the  futile 
literary  subtleties  of  the  eclectic  or  *  spiritualiste  *  philosophy  headed 
by  Cousin,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  anarchic  and  impracticable 
Socialism.  *  Rational '  should  bo  substituted  for  *  natural '  in  law  and 
in  morality,  and  education  should  be  once  more  conducted  with 
sincerity,  the  loss  of  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  lower  the  national 
moral  tone. 
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Le  Nouveau  Programme  dv,  Parti  Socialiste  en  Allemagne.     Par  M.  A. 
Raffalovitch. 

Revue  Critique  des  Puhlicatiom  Ecotwmiqiies   en   Langice   Franqaise, 
Par  M.  RouxEL. 

Le  Chemin  de  Fer  Transsih^rien,     Par  M.  le  Dr.  Meyners  d'Estrey. 

La  Circulation  MMallique  et  Fiduciaire  aux  Etats-Unis,     Par  M.  G. 
Francois. 

September. 

Benouvellement  du  Privilege  de  la  Banque  de  France  (suite  et  fin).    Par 
M.  Alph.  Courtois. 

La  Doctrine  du  Droit  Natural  (suite  et  fin).      Par  M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil. 
[See  August  number.] 

Aphorismes  Economiqiies  et  Moraux,     Par  M.  Maurice  Block. 

Beviie  de  V Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiqu4is  (1891).     Par  M. 
J.  Lefort. 

Les  Progrds  du  Papier- Moujiaie.     Par  M.  E.  Fournier  de  Flaix. 

La  Paix  des  Ateliers.     Par  M.  Ern.  Brelay. 

La  Leqon  a  tircr  du  Concordat  de  VUrugiuitj.     Par  M.  A.  Raffalo- 
vitch. 

Portugal  is  the  state  most  likely  to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  of  Uruguay,  unless  her  statesmen  cease  to 
squander  her  assets  and  resources  in  special  loans  and,  facing  the 
situation,  come  to  some  equitable  agreement  with  her  creditors.  The 
Uruguay  crisis  shows  that,  when  a  state  is  in  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
it  can  always  find  financiers  to  lend  and  capitalists  to  subscribe.  In 
this  instance  the  former  showed  a  contempt  of  good  financial  adminis- 
tration equalled  only  by  the  ignorance  and  frivolity  of  the  public,  who, 
confiding  blindly  in  the  prestige  of  certain  houses,  might  at  least  have 
taken  timely  alarm  at  a  rising  rate  of  interest,  which  not  even  the 
international  competition  between  lenders  could  prevent. 

October. 

Les  Travaicx  Parlevientaires  de  la  Chambre  des  Ddpntds  (1890-91).    Par 
M.  Andrii:  Liesse. 

L' Instruction  Indigdne  dans  Vhide  Anglaise.     Par  M.  Daniel  Bellet. 

Le  Code  de  Commerce  Espagnol.     Par  M.  Fred.  Passy. 

De    riJquitable     Rd.partition    des    Charges    Publiqu^is.      Par    M.    G. 
Schelle. 

Shows  by  a  number  of  illustrations  that  taxation  is  a  game  in  the 
dark,  where  equitable  distribution  is  more  or  less  unattainable. 
Changes  in  taxation  are  a  nmlcting  Paul  for  what  Peter  paid,  while 
Jack  all  the  while  has  usually  been  paying  for  both.  Moral :  Re- 
striction of  State  functions.     Ears  to  hear :  none. 

Bevue  des  Principales  Publications  Econoviiqucs  de  VEtranger.    Par  M. 
Maurice  Block. 
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U Augmentation  de  V^mission  et  de  UEncaisse  a  la  Banque  d* AngUterre. 
Par  M.  G.  Francois. 
La  crise  de  Barmg  once  more  suggests  preventive  measures.  Mr. 
Moxon's  plan  of  securing  gi-eater  elasticity  of  issue  than  the  Bank  Act 
allows,  by  adopting  the  system  obtaining  in  the  Bank  of  Germany  is 
commended.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  reserve,  more  chance  of  a 
stable  rate  of  interest^as  compared  with  what  bimetallism,  or  £1  bank 
notes,  or  increased  reserves  in  banks  of  deposit  would  afford — is  offered 
by  an  international  agreement  for  a  clearing  in  gold  between  the  Banks 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  Hke  that  obtaining  between  the 
Banks  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Copenhagen,  differences  in  monetary 
systems  presenting  no  serious  obstacle. 

EnguHe  D&cennale  sur  les  Tnstitutiofis  d'  Utilitd  Publique  de  la  Haute- 
Alsace.     Par  M.  Arthur  Raffalovitch. 

Analysis  of  the  report  issued  in  1889  by  the  fourth  commission  of 
inquiry  made  by  the  Industrial  Society  of  Miilhausen  into  private 
institutions  for  ameliorating  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
population  of  Upper  Alsace.  (The  Society  itself  was  founded  in  1832 
to  develop  technical  instruction,  encourage  inventions,  maintain  the 
reputation  of  Miilhausen  manufactures,  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
good  will  between  employers  and  employed.)  Summarized  results 
from  several  workmen's  budgets  are  given.  Compared  with  1878,  fifty 
per  cent,  less  is  now  devoted  to  lodgings,  ten  per  cent,  more  to  food. 
Wages  have  risen.  Thrift  and  insurance  increase,  but  so  does  over- 
crowding to  economize  in  rent.  One  commissioner  deplores  the  new 
Imperial  restrictions  on  child-labour. 

La  Co7istitution  VioUe  j^ar  ses  Protecteurs.     Par  M.  E.  Martineau. 


Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationali)konomie  und  Statistik. 

1891.     (Jena.) 

No.    8. 

Die  Ergehiisse  der  Konkursstatistik.    (Schluss.)    Von  A.  Wirminqhaus. 

A  comparative  study  of  results  in  the  statistics  of  bankruptcy  in 
different  countries.  The  general  increase  in  bankruptcies  is  for  the 
most  part  and  in  most  countries  among  small  business  concerns. 

Das  Bdtsel  der  Durchschnittsprofitrate  bei  Marx.     Von  J.  Wolf. 

The  answer  to  *  the  riddle  of  the  average  rate  of  profit,'  i.e.  to  the 
second  of  the  two  paradoxes  in  Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value,  was 
promised  six  years  ago  by  Fr.  Engels  when  Book  III.  of  Capital  should 
be  published.     Book  III.  remains  in  MS. 

(No.  4.) 

Die  Bedentung  der  Lehre  vom  Grenznictzen.     Von  Simon  N.  Patten. 

Comments  on  I.  the  new  phase  in  the  theory  of  marginal  value 
introduced  by  the  attacks  of  Professor  Dietzel  ;  II.  The  development 
of  the  classical  theory  of  the  cost  of  production  ;  III.  The  law  of  cost ; 
IV.  Influence  of  consumption  on  the  value  of  connnodities ;  V.  Doc- 
trines which  obscure  the  relations  between  cost  and  value ;  VI.  Import 
of  an  increase  in  the  margin  of  consumption  in  a  progressive  society ; 
VII.   Distribution  of  the  store  of  commodities  (GM^c/Tetc/ziJiw).     The 
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theory  of  marginal  value  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Eicardian 
theory  of  rent.  Not  the  only  theory  subjectively  based,  nor  the  most 
important  among  these,  it  affords  a  connecting  Hnk  when  they  are 
applied  to  external  nature.  We  must  become  as  intimate  with  the 
laws  of  consumption  as  we  are  with  those  of  production. 


Zeitschrift  far  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft  (Tiibingen)  1891. 

No.  3. 

Karl  der  Qrosse  als  Volkswirt.     Von  Dr.  Franz  Ilwof. 

Die  wirtschaftliche  Erschiessting   der  im  Deutschen   Reiche  belegeven 
Moorfldchen,     Von  August  Pflug. 

Die  Zukunft  des  Goldes  und  die  Siiss'che  Theorie. 

The  theory  of  the  geologist  Edward  Siiss,  that  the  supply  of  gold  is 
destined  to  decline,  is  controverted. 

Die  Gold/elder  Sildafrikas.     Von  Georg  Heim. 

A  review  of  the  different  gold-fields  in  South  Africa  affords  a  fair 
prospect  of  production. 

No.  4. 

Zur  rechtsphilosophisclien  Theorie  des  Ausnahnerechtes.  Von  Schafple. 

An  inquiry  from  the  standpoint  of  jurisprudential  philosophy  into 
the  meaning  and  raison  d'etre  of  special  or  exceptional  legislation,  in 
its  wider  connotation  equivalent  to  jus  singularey  in  its  narrower, 
limited  to  restrictive,  or  coercive  legislation.  From  the  writer's  point 
of  view  the  now  relaxed  laws  against  Socialists  and  the  '  May-laws  * 
were  unjustifiable. 

JaJirbuch  fiir  Gesetzgehung  (Leipzig)  1891. 

No.  8. 
Die  gesckichtliche  Entwickelumj  der  Untcrnehmung  (continued).     Von 

GUSTAV  SCHMOLLER. 

W.   Stanley  Jevons   und  seine   Bedeutung    filr  die  Theorie   der  Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre  in  England.     Von  W.  JBoehmert. 

Die  Arheiterverhdltnissc   in    den   preussischen   Staatsforsten .     Von  M. 
Wagnek. 

Die  Bentenhypothek.     Von  D.  Klemm. 


Finanzhilcher. 
8  Jahrgang.     Istes  Band. 

Die  Englische  Bentenschuld  und  die  letzte  Konversion.     Von  Sanger. 

Discusses  Mr.  Goschen's  conversion  measure  as  the  natural  result 
"*  of  the  history  of  the  English  debt. 

Die  Beform  der  GehdudegruJidsteuer  in  Frankreich.     Von  Heckel. 

Gives  a  full  account  of  the  recent  separation  of  the  French  house- 
tax  from  the  land-tax  proper,  and  its  change  from  an  '  apportioned  ' 
into  a  *  percentage  '  tax. 

Ueber  die  Besteuerung  der  Lehensversicherung  angelegten  Gelder.     Von 
StCssi. 
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Giomale  degli  Economisti  (Eoma)  1891. 

September. 
I.  La  situazione  del  mercato  monetario,     (X.) 
II.  La  psiche  bianca  e  la  psiche  negra.     (***) 

III.  Lasciate  fare,  lasciate  pas  save.     V.  Pareto. 

IV.  Punto  di  vista :  a  proposito  dell*  "  Economia  politica  in  opposizione 
alia  teoria  generale  dell'  evoluzione.**     A.  J.  de  Johannis. 

V.  Corrispondenza  :  Lettera  del  Senatore  F,  Ferrara, 
VI.  Rivista  del  Credito  popolare.     E.  Levi. 

[October. 
I.  La  siUmzione  del  Tuercato  moyietario,     (X.) 

II.  L* Economia  politica  nella  Spagna,  nel  Portogallo,  nel  Belgio  e 
net  Paesi  bassi.     L.  Cossa. 

III.  Banche,  banchieri  e  usurai  nelle  commedie  di  Plauto.  S.  Cognetti 
de  Martiis. 

IV.  La  scuola  del  metodo  storico  e  Vevoluzionismo,     G.  B.  Salvioni.. 

V.  Nota :     Ancora    a  proposito    della   teoria  del   baratto.     F.    Y. 
Edgeworth. 

VI.  Previdenza.     C.  Bottoni. 

.Four  articles  on  *  Political  Economy  in  Opposition  to  the  General 
Theory  of  Evolution,'  written  from  Venice  for  the  Giomale  degli 
Economisti  (June,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1891),  have  attracted  much  attention 
in  Italy,  partly  from  their  literary  power,  and  partly  because  anonymous, 
the  writer  signing  himself  only  with  three  asterisks.  His  articles 
profess  to  be  a  commentary  on  an  Inaugural  Lecture  of  Professor 
Messedaglia's,  but  the  real  objects  of  his  attack  are  Professor  Boccardo 
and  Professor  Cognetti  de  Martiis.  Against  them  he  contends  that 
men  differ  from  animals,  not  only  in  degi-ee,  but  in  kind ;  there  is  a 

*  hiattis '  between  human  psychology  and  all  others ;  hence  political 
economy  is  distinctively  human  ;  men  alone  have  unlimited  and  pro- 
gressive wants  (whence  the  phenomenon  of  value) ;  man  alone  produces 
with  set  purpose  and  calculation ;  he  alone  has  free  choice ;  he  alone 
can  anticipate  the  future,  and  change  the  struggle  for  existence  into 
the  struggle  for  enjoyment.  On  the  contrary  assumptions  Political 
Economy  is  impossible.  The  writer  also  insists  on  the  existence  of  a 
hiattcs  between  matter  and  living  creatures,  and  on  the  complete 
absence  of  any  hint  us  between  one  race  of  men  and  another  (the  black 
Psyche  is  as  the  white  Psyche — see  Sept.  article,  p.  215).  His  un- 
sparing polemic  is  directed  against  modern  biologists,  sociologists, 
and  physicists,  though  his  illustrations  are  chiefly  biological. 

These  articles  have  called  out  a  temperate  reply  from  Dr.  A.  J.  de 
Johannis  (Sept.),  who,  like  Cromwell,  beseeches  his  opponent  to  believe 
it  possible  that  he  maybe  mistaken,  and  deplores  dogmatism  on  matters 
too  hard  as  yet  for  human  solution  even  if  allowed  relevant  to  the  issues. 
He  asks  if  *  il  Signor  Tre  Stelle  '  wants  to  create  a  Political  Economy 
that  is  to  be  *  natural  *  in  an  18th  century  sense  (p.  239). 

Dr.  Salvioni  also  offers  a  reply  (October).  He  points  out  that  the 
Historical  School  consists  of  more  than  one  group,  and  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  identified  with  the  evolution  theory  in  the  sense  in  which 

*  Tre  Stelle  '  opposes  it. 

It  will  be  curious  to  see  whether  the  Editors  of  the  Giomale  have 
really  fertilized  Political  Economy  in  Italy  by  allowing  their  con- 
tributors to  dig  at  the  roots  of  it  in  this  manner. 
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Benson  (Margaret).  Capital,  Labour,  and  Trade.  London : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Ellery  (T.  B.,  F.K.G.S.).  Decimal  Coinage  and  the  Metric  System. 
W.  and  K.  Chambers.     Paper  Covers,  4^. 

Flurscheim  (Michael).  Kent,  Interest,  and  Wages,  or  the  Real 
Bearings  of  the  Land  Question.     Reeves,  Fleet  Street. 

GiDE  (Professor  Charles).  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
Translated  by  E.  P.  Jacob^en,  University  College,  London.  Boston 
(U.S.A.) :  Heath  and  Co.     London  :  Isbister.     1891. 

GoDARD  (J.  G.).  Poverty  :  Its  Genesis  and  Exodus.  An  inquiry 
into  causes  and  the  method  of  their  removal.  Social  Science  Series. 
Swan  Sonnenschein.     2s.  6c?. 

Hervey  (Maurice  H.).  The  Trade  Policy  of  Imperial  Federation, 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Social  Science  Series.  Swan 
Sonnenschein.     2s.  6rZ. 

HiBBERT  (F.  A.).  The  Influence  and  Development  of  English 
Gilds,  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Craft  Gilds  of  Shrewsbury. 
Thirlwall  Dissertation,  1891.  Cambridge  Historical  Essays,  No.  5. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

Jacobs  (J.).  Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics,  Social,  Vital,  and  Anthro- 
pometric.    London.     1891. 

Jeans  (V.).     Factory  Act  Legislation.     London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

Land  for  Agricultural  Labourers.  Correspondence  reprinted  from 
The  Times.     Mildenhall :  Simpson.     Paper  covers,  M. 

LiBERATOBE  (Father  Matteo,  S.J.).  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. Translated  by  E.  H.  Dering.  London :  Art  and  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Morris  (John).  Argentine  Republic.  The  Forced  Currency  Laws 
of  1885,  and  Gold  Contracts.     London  :  EflBngham  Wilson  and  Co. 

Perry  (Arthur  Latham).  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
Charles  Scri]bner  and  Sons.     1891. 

Phipson  (Cecil  Balfour).  The  Redemption  of  Labour ;  or,  Free 
Labour  upon  Freed  Land.     Two  vols.     Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Redgrave  (Alexander,  C.B.,  and  Jasper  A.).  The  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1891,  with  introduction,  copious  notes,  and  an 
elaborate  index.     Fourth  edition.     London  :  Shaw. 

Richards  (Westley).  A  Plea  for  Accuracy.  Cattle  Weighing  and 
Farmers'  Accounts.  [From  the  Journal  of  Dw  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  June,  1891.]  Warrington:  Mackie  and  Co.,  Guardian  Office. 
1891. 

Rogers  (the  late  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold).  The  Industrial  and 
Commercial  History  of  England.  Lectures  delivered  to  the  University 
of  Oxford.     Edited  by  his  son,  Arthur  G.  L.  Rogers.     Fisher  Unwin. 

Saunders  (William).  The  Land  Struggle  in  London,  and  the  Con- 
test in  the  London  County  Council  on  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 
National  Press  Agency.     Is. 

Smart  (W.).  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Value.  London : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
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Taylor  (E.  Whately  Cooke).  The  Modern  Factory  System. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

ViLLE  (Georges).  The  Perplexed  Farmer  :  How  is  he  to  Meet 
Competition  ?  Three  Lectures  given  at  Brussels  before  the  Belgian 
Koyal  Central  Society  of  Agriculture.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
French  Edition,  with  Additional  Matter  supplied  by  the  Author,  by 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.     Longmans.     5s. 

Wilkinson  (Rev.  T.  Frome).  Mutual  Thrift.  [Social  Questions 
Series.]      Methuen  and  Co. 

Young  (T.  E.).  The  German  Law  of  Insurance,  1889,  against 
Invalidity  and  Old  Age ;  a  history,  analysis,  and  criticism.  A  Paper 
read  before  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  London  :  Lay  ton,  Farringdon 
Street.     Paper  covers. 


IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Abhandlungen  aus  dem  staatswissenschaftlichen  Seminar  Strassburg. 
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